


Twelfth Night and Shakespearian Comedy 


MILTON CRANE 


S8}HEN Dr. Johnson stated, in his Preface to his edition of 
* Shakespeare’s plays, that these plays were not “in the rigorous 
and critical sense either tragedies or comedies, but composi- 
tions of a distinct kind,” freely and casually mingling both 
forms, he confirmed the opinion of many lesser critics who 
3 had either praised or blamed Shakespeare for being less 
scrupulous in this regard than Sophocles or Aristophanes. Dr. Johnson, however, 
not only applauded this refusal to patrol the frontiers of tragedy and comedy; 
he went on to affirm that Shakespeare’s natural genius was for comedy: 





He . . . indulged his natural disposition, and his disposition, as Rhymer 
has remarked, led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes, with great 
appearance of toil and study, what is written at last with little felicity; but 
in his comick scenes, he seems to produce without labour, what no labour 
can improve. In tragedy he is always struggling after some occasion to be 
comick; but in comedy he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of 
thinking congenial to his nature. In his tragick scenes there is always some- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often surpasses expectation or desire. His 
comedy pleases by the thoughts and language, and his tragedy for the 
greater part by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be skill, his 
comedy to be instinct. 


This judgment was tempered, however, by some severe strictures on Shake- 
speare’s lapses: 


In his comick scenes he is seldom very successful, when he engages his 
characters in reciprocations of smartness and contests of sarcasm; their jests 
are commonly gross, and their pleasantry licentious; neither his gentlemen 
nor his ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently distinguished from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined manners. Whether he represented 
the real conversation of his time is not easy to determine. . . . There must, 
however, have been always some modes of gayety preferable to others, and a 
writer ought to chuse the best (p. 22). 


For all his reservations about Shakespeare’s faulty taste in comic manner 
and matter, Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the comedies, as set forth in his Preface 
and supported by his Notes to the plays, is far more favorable than that of many 
later critics. The tendency of nineteenth- and twentieth-century criticism has 
been to exalt the tragedies as the supreme achievement of Shakespeare’s art, and 
to consider the comedies as relatively minor and dated works. The problem of 
Hamlet is as satisfactorily timeless as that of Oedipus; but some critics, regard- 
ing comedy as irrevocably wedded to the moment, insist on waiting for Profes- 


1 Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. Walter Raleigh (London, 1929), pp. 18-19. 
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sor Sisson to identify the Lady of the Strachey before they will consent to render 
aesthetic judgment on the play in which she so fleetingly figures. Dr. Johnson 
faced the question of the comedies with characteristic boldness and candor, and 
gave them the palm; but his successors, to the extent that they concern them- 
selves at all with such basic questions, tend to adopt silently his premise about 
Shakespeare’s mingling of the forms and to discard his conclusion about its 
success. 

Some modern critics, to be sure, have preferred to skirt the problem. Pro- 
fessor Parrott, for example, in his comprehensive study of Shakespearian 
comedy deals with comic elements in the plays wherever he finds them, exam- 
ining individual comic scenes or parts of scenes as largely independent of the 
total effect of the plays in which they appear. Such fragmentation of the plays 
may find justification in the fact that Shakespeare obviously concerned himself 
more with effectiveness of the individual situation than with larger problems 
of structure; nevertheless, the difference in quality between, let us say, the 
Porter’s scene in Macbeth and a monologue of Launce in The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona reflects important differences of conception and plan. 

The difficulty that underlies all such discussions, and that makes most mod- 
ern critics hesitate either to agree or to disagree with Dr. Johnson’s double-edged 
praise of Shakespeare’s comedy, is a profound uncertainty about the propriety 
of treating that comedy as a single, definable thing. Here again Dr. Johnson’s 
empirical definition of comedy in the age of Shakespeare may offer a useful 
point of departure: “An action which ended happily to the principal persons, 
however serious or distressful through its intermediate incidents. . . .” But so 
general a statement does little to enlarge our understanding of Shakespeare’s 
purpose or method; tragedy and comedy must be divided on some more sig- 
nificant principle. 

Our problem, then, is to expand this definition and to make it more specific 
with reference to Shakespeare’s comedies. If it is possible to speak of that ex- 
traordinary group of plays ranging from The Comedy of Errors and A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream to Measure for Measure and The Tempest in terms 
more meaningful than those of a happy ending or a haphazard conglomeration 
of laughable incidents, we must seek the solution in Shakespeare’s practice as a 
dramatist, not in the realm of metaphysical speculation. 

The extent to which Shakespeare’s comedies can be identified with any tra- 
dition of comic drama has been the subject of several recent studies. Nevill Cog- 
hill, contrasting Shakespearian comedy (which he calls “romantic”) with 
Jonsonian or “corrective” comedy, has justly remarked: “It is easy to discern the 
promptings of two opposed temperaments in the use of comic form by [Shake- 
speare and Jonson]; so much so that it hardly makes sense to speak of ‘comic 
form’ as if it were a single thing of which both had the same theoretical concep- 
tion, to the discipline of which both were in voluntary and agreed subjection. 
And because it does not seem to make sense, it is often supposed that Shake- 
speare wrote under no discipline of form, that he followed no particular and 
definable tradition of Comedy, but was simply fancy’s child. . . .”* His answer to 
what is in effect Dr. Johnson’s position is that “Shakespeare was following a tra- 
dition that evolved during the middle ages” from fourth-century Latin gram- 

2“The Basis of Shakespearean Comedy,” Essays and Studies (London, 1950), p. * 
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marians, such as Donatus, and which eventually became formulated as “roman- 
tic” comedy, expressing the idea that “life is to be grasped”, using a love-story 
with a profusion of incidents, and resolving all confusion and misunderstanding 
through a happy catastrophe. This form Professor Coghill opposes to Jonsonian 
comedy, which he likewise traces back to late classical and medieval sources, and 
which emphasizes the satirical and corrective element rather than the joyful and 
conciliatory. 

The evidence of Shakespeare’s contemporaries suggests that they might 
have found Professor Coghill’s distinction more ingenious than valid. Thomas 
Heywood’s An Apology for Actors, for example, while agreeing with Professor 
Coghill’s grammarians that the essence of comedy is “Turbulenta prima, tran- 
quilla vitima . . . Comedies begin in trouble, and end in peace . . .” offers a 
“definition of the Comedy, according to the Latins,’—i.c., Donatus—as “a dis- 
course consisting of diuers institutions, comprehending ciuill and domesticke 
things, in which is taught, what in our liues and manners is to be followed, 
what to bee auoyded. . . .”* And, in speaking of comedy as written by himself 
and his colleagues, he lays equal weight on the pleasurable and the didactic 
elements: 


[A Comedy] is pleasantly contriued with merry accidents, and inter- 
mixt with apt and witty iests, to present before the Prince at certain times of 
solemnity, or else merrily fitted to the stage. And what is then the subiect of 
this harmelesse mirth? either in the shape of a Clowne, to shew others their 
slouenly and vnhansome behauiour, that they may reforme that simplicity 
in themselues, which others make their sport, lest they happen to become 
the like subiect of generall scorne to an auditory, else it intreates of loue, 
deriding foolish inamorates, who spend their ages, their spirits, nay them- 
selues, in the seruile and ridiculous imployments of their Mistresses: and 
these are mingled with sportfull accidents, to recreate such as of themselues 
are wholly deuoted to Melancholly, which corrupts the bloud: or to refresh 
such weary spirits as are tired with labour, or study, to moderate the cares 
and heauinesse of the minde, that they may returne to their trades and 
faculties with more zeale and earnestnesse, after some small soft and pleas- 
ant retirement (sigs. F3’-F 4"). 


It seems clear that such a definition, in which echoes of other Elizabethan 
critics may be discerned, embraces every kind of comedy and obviates the need 
for Professor Coghill’s two categories. The individual playwright may at will 
stress either the pleasurable or the didactic, but both elements will be present in 
his work, and the most successful comic artist, as I hope presently to demon- 
strate, will be the one who best contrives to combine both elements in his play. 
A work productive of mirth, frequently employing a love-story as its basic 
matter, agreeably resolving a disturbing or even dangerous situation or group of 
incidents, and exposing vice or correcting folly: such is Elizabethan comedy. 
Twelfth Night is an admirable example of this synthesis of the romantic and the 
didactic; but we may do well to recall that Shakespeare came to such a synthesis 
by way of an orderly development. 

The plays generally classed together as Shakespeare’s comedies, if we omit 


3 Thomas Heywood, An Apology for Actors (1612), reprinted with introductions and biblio- 
graphical notes by Richard H. Perkinson (New York, 1941), sig. Fr”. 
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the chronicle histories with substantial comic subplots, fall into four major 
groups: (1) the early comedies and farces, including such plays as The Comedy 
of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew; (2) the great comedies: Twelfth 
Night and As You Like It; (3) the so-called dark comedies; and (4) the ro- 
mantic comedies or tragi-comedies of Shakespeare’s last years, Now the earliest 
plays are simple, even classical, in their comic structure; and they make capital 
of every device known to the writer of farce. The Comedy of Errors is notori- 
ously mechanical in its manipulation of the two Antipholuses and the two 
Dromios; after the first act, the average playgoer or reader can probably guess 
without much difficulty the development of most of the action. (What the 
reader may not guess, however, is the extraordinary effectiveness on the stage of 
the mistakes in identity and the knockabout farce.) Love’s Labour's Lost plays 
with disguises, swearings and forswearings, sudden reversals—and even the 
simple Mutt-and-Jeff humor of Armado and his Moth. The Taming of the 
Shrew carries disguise from the physical to the spiritual plane, although it does 
not neglect the physical. The taming of Katherina is, of course, the most grati- 
fying of all comic patterns: the biter bit. But we are at least permitted to suppose 
that Petruchio is truly a gentleman and that, by the end of the play, he has re- 
verted to his normal conduct. (Perhaps Mr. Tennessee Williams will one day 
favor us with a tragic reinterpretation of the psychic damage inflicted by 
Petruchio on Katherina; Shakespeare, alas, in this play shows characteristic bru- 
tality and male chauvinism in not divining the existence of such a problem.) 

About the early plays, then, we may assume that no great difficulty exists. 
The main action of each play is normally paralleled by a subplot of clowns: the 
Antipholuses have their Dromios; King Ferdinand and the Princess have their 
Berowne and Rosaline and even their Armado and Jacquenetta; the loves of 
Lysander and Hermia are answered by the marvelous triangle of Oberon, 
Titania, and Bottom. 

As we approach the great comedies of Shakespeare’s middle period, we are 
faced by serious questions concerning the structure of dramatic action and the 
nature of dramatic effect. What has the tragic—or at least melodramatic—story 
of Hero and Claudio to do with the comedy of Beatrice and Benedick? How 
does the sentimental romance of Orsino and Viola come to be played to the rau- 
cous accompaniment of Sir Toby Belch? Twelfth Night deserves special consid- 
eration because it has the greatest complexity of plot structure, and because the 
net effect of the play, in spite of Malvolio, is not comic. Twelfth Night is, more- 
over, a crucial case in the study of Shakespearian comedy, as it exhibits the chief 
problems that are to be raised and resolved less successfully in the problem 
comedies and the last plays. If it is possible to demonstrate the pattern that 
Shakespeare employed in Twelfth Night—a combination of consistent and in- 
genious variations on a favorite theme of classical comedy—then Shakespeare’s 
technique of comic inversion becomes clearly recognizable; it is this technique 
which, when pressed too far and insufficiently controlled by comic decorum, pro- 
duces such baffling and irritating works as Measure for Measure. 

Twelfth Night is compounded of three plots. Central to the play, as Mark 
Van Doren has well said, is Malvolio, the gull, critical and waspish, an efficiency 
expert, a busybody. To pay him back for his insults, Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and 
Maria contrive to lead him by the nose until he has disgraced himself with 
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Olivia, been confined as a madman, and put out of his humor publicly in the 
presence of his mistress and his tormentors. He is a comic protagonist par excel- 
lence; his ambition and his vanity are precisely the comic vices by means of 
which he is plagued. The counterfeited letter is exquisitely designed so that he 
will put just such a construction on it as will gratify his self-love and lead him 
to his own destruction. And, once he has been forced to see himself as a gull, in 
Olivia’s pitying line, “Alas poor fool, how have they baffled thee!”, Malvolio has 
nothing to reply but “I'll be revenged on: the whole pack of you!” before he 
rushes off. 

This is such a plot as would have delighted Ben Jonson or any writer of 
classical satirical comedy; Professor Campbell has justly called it “Shakespeare’s 
comedy of humours.” Its mainspring is the unmasking of a gull by his own wit- 
less conceit; it is enhanced by the parallel action in which Sir Andrew is per- 
suaded to court Olivia, only to have his head broken by way of reward. The 
baiting of Malvolio is unrelieved in its comic heartlessness, and is not even super- 
ficially moral in its purpose. Others may prate about reforming the gull by put- 
ting him out of his humor; there can be no doubt, as we watch the undoing of 
Malvolio, that we are intended to share Sir Toby’s sadistic pleasure in the proc- 
ess, and that no one takes the slightest interest in whether all this will make a 
better man of Malvolio. (Even Moliére and Shaw occasionally seem to protest 
too much about the corrective function of the comic artist. But then every pro- 
fession from time to time finds it convenient to make a show of public service.) 

At the risk of laboring the obvious, I should like to recall the essential ele- 
ments of Malvolio’s story: the progress toward self-recognition of a man who is 
partly self-deceived and partly deceived by others; who assumes a form of dis- 
guise in order (as he thinks) to achieve his end, but who must ultimately divest 
himself of it; who loves, but—as he comes to realize—in vain. He is at length 
brought to utter confusion, but his downfall produces pain only in himself, a 
ridiculous figure (in spite of nineteenth- and twentieth-century romanticizing) 
and therefore worthy of suffering the typical fate of a comic protagonist. 

The second of the three plots of Twelfth Night deals with the frustrated 
love of Olivia for Viola-Cesario and its happy resolution in the marriage of 
Olivia and Sebastian. The first interview of Olivia and the disguised Viola is a 
brilliantly contrived comic exchange, the end of which is tempered by Olivia’s 
confession of love for the supposed youth. Here are all the elements of a ro- 
mantic plot of frustrated love in the manner of Beaumont and Fletcher. Shake- 
speare, however, is content to develop the emotional possibilities of this situation 
for only one additional scene; then, using precisely such a casual, perfunctory, 
and mechanical device as he had unblushingly exploited in the farcical Comedy 
of Errors, he substitutes Sebastian for Viola and packs the lovers off to a priest. 
Let no one tell us of the profound psychology that Shakespeare here displays in 
making Viola and Sebastian identical twins in wit and intellect as well as in 
form and feature. Shakespeare is merely hustling his minor characters off the 
stage with the least possible trouble, whatever the cost in plausibility. In this re- 
spect, at least, Twelfth Night is no less a romance than The Winter's Tale. 

Note, however, that the story of Viola, Olivia, and Sebastian, like that of 
Malvolio, turns on Olivia’s awakening from a deception—actually a double de- 
ception, produced partly by a disguise and partly by lack of self-knowledge. She 
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first is made to realize, when she becomes infatuated with Viola, that her deter- 
mination to mourn her brother seven years can be overcome in a twinkling: 


Even so quickly may one catch the plague? 
Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 

To creep in at mine eyes. (I. v. 314-317) 


Similarly, she must presently abase herself before the young page, beg his hand 
in marriage, and hale him before a priest, offering no seemlier excuse for her 
unladylike haste than 


Plight me the full assurance of your faith 
That my most jealious and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. (IV. iii. 26-28) 


The most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchabJe beauty has indeed learned to 
humble herself. From this point forward, she has little to do in the play but to 
help complete the confusion of Malvolio. 

The third plot is, of course, the story of Viola and Orsino. Just as Malvolio 
is deceived by Maria and Sir Toby, and Olivia by Viola, so Orsino is baffled 
partly by his infatuation for Olivia (which steeps him in a fashionable melan- 
choly) and by his inability to penetrate the disguise of the unfortunate Viola. 
This is a comedy of errors in which the only character who is fully aware of 
the situation is powerless to remedy it, and can only apostrophize her page’s 
garments: 


Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy is it for the proper false 

In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms! 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we! 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 

How will this fadge? My master loves her dearly; 

And I (poor monster) fond as much on him; 

And she (mistaken) seems to dote on me. (II.i.28-36) 


Now, whereas we take satisfaction in the untrussing of Malvolio, and we never 
really fear that the awakening of Olivia will pass beyond the boundaries of 
comedy (as is made altogether plain by the simple and mechanical contrivance 
that extricates her from her predicament), the story of Viola and Orsino is some- 
thing else again. Although unmistakably comic in outline, in its development 
this action seizes every opportunity to develop sentimental suggestions and im- 
plications. It may be argued that comic decorum does not exclude sentiment. 
On this point authorities disagree; nevertheless, when Rosalind permits her 
mind to run on Orlando and her wished-for joys, she almost at once mocks her- 
self for so doing. Viola cannot; not only is her situation beyond her control, but 
she is temperamentally one with Hero and Celia, not with Rosalind or Beatrice. 
In other words, she is the kind of heroine whom one does not expect to find 
playing a leading role in comedy, but rather serving as a Julia to a Kate Hard- 
castle. 
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Now the curious thing about Twelfth Night is not only that Viola plays the 
leading feminine part, but that the patently comic action of Malvolio, central 
though it be to the structure of the play, is clearly the action that least engages 
Shakespeare’s attention. In short, here is a play that inverts what we may regard 
as the normal order of elements in a comedy, with respect to the importance it 
assigns to each. The sentimental story of Viola and Orsino is in first place; 
closely connected with it but clearly subordinate to it is the more overtly comic 
story of Olivia, Viola, and Sebastian; and in last place is the comic gulling of 
Malvolio. All three plots have fundamentally the same structure: a comic pro- 
tagonist is gulled by another person, and is at length forced to recognize and 
take account of the‘imposition that has been practiced upon him. But it makes a 
very great difference whether, on the one hand, the gull is Orsino, unwillingly 
deceived by Viola, or whether, on the other hand, Maria and Sir Toby are joy- 
fully hoodwinking Malvolio. Shakespeare has so harmonized the three actions 
that they answer one another on different levels and with different effects; but 
there can be no doubt as to which of these actions seemed to him of paramount 
interest and importance. He invented the story of Malvolio, and used it with 
rare skill as the foundation of his play; but he was concerned first of all with 
Viola and secondarily with Olivia. 

Similar patterns appear in the other comedies of this period of Shakespeare’s 
career. Rosalind’s half-willing, half-unwilling deception of Orlando is echoed in 
her dealings with the shepherdess Phebe; but the gay mockery of the unin- 
hibited heroine, confident of her power, lends the play a unity of comic tone 
that is beyond Twelfth Night. The deception of Beatrice and Benedick offers a 
comic counterpart to the grim and implausible loves of Hero and Claudio; here 
the comic underplot usurps the place of the more serious action and imposes its 
tone on the entire play. 

Such a line of investigation can be usefully extended to the later comedies 
as well. For our purpose, however, it is sufficient if we can show that Shake- 
speare, beginning with a theme of classical comedy, proceeded to devise a 
series of variations on this fundamental action, variations that departed more 
and more from comedy in their effects though not in their methods. If the total 
effect of Twelfth Night, owing to the predominance of Viola’s story, suggests la 
comédie larmoyante more than a Goldsmith could approve, we should not seek 
to explain this fact by postulating special theories of Shakespearian comedy or 
by atomizing Shakespeare’s plays into individual scenes. Above all, we should 
not neglect the importance in the play’s structure of the grossly anti-romantic 
plot of Malvolio and his tormentors. 

Twelfth Night, together with Shakespeare’s other great comedies, leads one 
to conclude that Dr. Johnson’s praise of Shakespeare’s comic genius was hardly 
exaggerated, although one hesitates to affirm with him that the comedies surpass 
the tragedies in excellence. One cannot agree with Dr. Johnson, however, that 
Shakespeare’s plays were neither comedies nor tragedies. The early comedies, 
such as A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, are surely true comedies; and in them 
Shakespeare employed a comic structure and method that he, like his colleagues, 
had inherited from the ancients and turned to his own uses. The dark comedies 
depart from Shakespeare’s normal practice in comedy because in them he fails 
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to reconcile conflicting elements of romance and satire. The great comedies such 
as Twelfth Night show, on the contrary, Shakespeare working effectively within 
the tradition of classical comedy and enlarging it to encompass a rich and har- 
monious development of fundamentally comic matter. 


Washington, D.C. 
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The Characterization of Shakespeatre’s 
Cleopatra 


DOLORA G. CUNNINGHAM 


4)RITICISM has not dealt kindly with Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra. Dr. Johnson’s charge of loose construction has 
been repeated often enough to become a comfortable plati- 
tude of literary history; Bradley refused to place the play with 
the great tragedies because it failed to arouse pity and fear to 

£ the utmost; and Schiicking has used it as a specific horrible 
example of that inconsistency of character and action which he finds to be a 
general feature of Shakespearian drama.’ In recent years, it is true, various 
studies of imagery have pointed to the play’s unity in terms of its larger political 
theme; and we may hope that these beginnings will encourage further critical 
study of one of the most neglected works in the canon. 

Discussion of Antony and Cleopatra is still primarily concerned, however, 
with the problem of characterization, especially the motivation of character in 
Cleopatra, which is closely related to the question of “realistic” dramatic resolu- 
tion. Indeed most critics have concentrated upon Cleopatra, holding that since 
her self-expression is psychologically inconsistent, the resolution of the tragedy 
is unrealistic and confusing. 

But the evidence for such conclusions is generally to be found in the critic’s 
own assumptions as to the nature of reality and dramatic technique; and the 
character of Cleopatra is, therefore, judged to be unconvincing because both the 
central point of the action and the heroine’s relationship to that action have been 
obscured by the intrusion of irrelevant standards of realism. Here, for example, 
is Professor Schiicking’s realism at work on the ending of Antony and Cleopatra: 





It cannot well be doubted that this woman, who now is inwardly as well as 
outwardly a queen, has but little in common with the harlot of the first 
part. The Cleopatra whom we see in the time of Antony’s good fortune 
gives us no indication of that moral substructure on which alone the forti- 
tude she shows in adversity can rest. Consistent development of the char- 
acter Shakespeare has put before us in the first part would require that she 
should endeavour to extricate herself from the fate that threatens Antony. 
But she does not make any attempt to do so. . . . It is impossible to credit 
her with the behaviour shown in the last two acts. (P. 132) 


1 “General Observations on the Plays of Shakespeare,” The Works of Samuel Johnson (Literary 
Club Edition; New York: Pafraets Press, 1903); Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934); Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays (London: Harrap and Co., 1922). 

2 See, for example, the following books: S. L. Bethell, Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic 
Tradition (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1944); H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shake- 
Speare, 2nd Series (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1930); Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man (New York: Macmillan, 1942). 
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The problem raised by this kind of provincialism is at once historical and critical 
and is essentially one problem, though having various aspects. First, Cleopatra’s 
sudden change in the last part of the play is not inconsistent with Elizabethan 
Christian psychology and ethics, and the principles which direct the notorious. 
change in her mode of action are the traditional Christian principles of repent- 
ance and preparation for death. Second, in a work of art no character exists. 
merely to express himself but primarily to provide the action and to do so with 
reference to what is to be said, to the end of the action’ 

Accordingly, the central concern of the action in Antony and Cleopatra is 
not merely the love affair or a study of personal relationships as they are affected 
by world conflict and political treachery. Rather the play is concerned with the 
larger political and moral issues of Antony’s ruin as general and statesman, with 
the final triumph of Octavius, and with the end of the long struggle for world 
mastery. The action is conceived in terms of the opposition between Egypt and 
Rome and the contrasting values of the two ways of life, amounting in the end 
to the difference between the values of this world and the values of eternity. The 
political conflict between Rome and Egypt includes the battle for power be- 
tween Caesar and Antony and is parallel to the conflict in Antony between the 
opposing claims of reasonable duty and those of the spontaneous affections. 
Finally, these various elements of the dramatic action are in turn subsumed 
under the traditional Christian opposition between reason and will. 

I shall summarize under four headings the kinds of evidence for this read- 
ing of the play in terms of Christian morality. First, as regards possible objec- 
tions to the imposition of Christian principles upon explicitly pre-Christian ma- 
terials, I should like simply to point out that it is Shakespeare who is habitually 
guilty of this practice. That he is always thinking in Elizabethan terms is, I 
think, so obvious as to need no special argument on my part. “Anachronisms” 
have been frequently remarked throughout the plays, and it has been clearly 
demonstrated that Shakespeare participated in the contemporary tendency to 
view the past in terms of the present. He would, therefore, be prepared to in- 
terpret Plutarch in Christian terms, both because he saw life that way and be- 
cause the standards which Plutarch embodies are a fundamental part of Chris- 
tian ethics. It is, moreover, a generally accepted fact that pagan tradition had 
been absorbed and transformed by Christianity a great many centuries before 
Shakespeare, who quite naturally would place a traditional story within the 
Christian framework through which he had received it in the first place. 

The second kind of evidence for my interpretation is provided by the ex- 
plicit statements of characters within the play, notably of Enobarbus, who is 
almost wholly Shakespeare’s own invention in a play where he has otherwise 
followed his source very closely. The importance of Enobarbus as the accurate, 

3 Cf. Poetics, Ch. VI: “Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their actions that 
they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the 
end of a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all.” 

*See, for example, Lily B. Campbell’s discussion of Shakespeare’s selection and alteration of 
historical fact in terms of contemporary political situations and her analysis of Elizabethan theories 
of history in Shakespeare's History Plays (San Marino: Huntington Library, 1947), pp. 125-167 et 
passim; S. L. Bethell’s penetrating analysis of the deliberate artistic uses of so-called anachronism in 


The Winter's Tale: A Study (London: Staples Press, n. d.), pp. 32-34; and Schiicking’s discussion of 
anachronisms in Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays, pp. 21-22. 
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reasonable commentator whose word is to be taken seriously has been demon- 
strated by Professor Elkin Calhoun Wilson in his essay on “Shakespeare’s 
Enobarbus”.® I shall, therefore, simply point out that Enobarbus repeatedly 
makes available to us the specifically Christian principles which are the form of 
the play and that the final resolution of the tragedy is achieved with reference to 
those standards which he has abstracted from the action of the whole. As the 
results of the peace conference (IL.ii.110ff.) and of Actium itself (III.vii) are in 
accord with Enobarbus’ predictions, so the final dispositions both of Antony 
and of Cleopatra agree with and illustrate the rightness of his judgment. That 
the substance of this judgment is specifically Christian, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. After the disgraceful flight from the sea battle, Cleopatra, realizing 
the disastrous consequences of their world well lost for love, meets Antony’s 
reproaches with humble pleas for pardon and refers the question of responsi- 
bility to Enobarbus: 


“Is Antony or we in fault for this?” 


Antony only, that would make his will 

Lord of his reason. What though you fled 

From that great face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other? why should he follow? 

The itch of his affection should not then 

Have nickt his captainship; at such a point, 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The meered question; ‘twas shame no less 

Than was his loss, to course your flying flags 

And leave his navy gazing. (III.xiii.3-13) 


And upon Antony’s increasingly frantic behavior, Enobarbus comments: 


Now he'll outstare the lightning. To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 

The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still, 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart; when valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. . . . (IILxiii.195-201) 


Now Antony’s preliminary judgment of himself has obviously rested upon 
the same system of values that Enobarbus incisively uses here and that Antony 
will use again in his final despair. The principle of their respective acts of judg- 
ment is the familiar Christian commonplace that men sin through being ill 
disposed towards their proper end as rational beings; and it is on this principle 
that the tragic conflict is constructed and moves towards the catastrophe of 
Antony’s final loss. Antony himself attributes his downfall in the naval battle 
to the fact that he has placed Cleopatra’s service above “the bidding of the 
gods”: 

O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? ... 

"tial foobh, ace toile o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 


5 “Shakespeare’s Enobarbus,” Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, ed. James G. McMan- 
away, Giles E. Dawson, Edwin E. Willoughby (Washington: The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948). 
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Command me... . 

oViEge wate At <hiele You did know 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. (III.xi.52ff.) 


And, when his fleet has gone over to Caesar, Antony clearly defines bis tragedy 
in terms of the Christian moral finalism which has defined the action from its 
beginning: 
. . - Betray’d I am: 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm,— 

Whose eyes beckt forth my wars, and call’d them home; 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end,— 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. (IV.xii.24-29) 


Cleopatra’s bosom was his chief end—that is, his God. Surely the Christian 
implications are deliberate, for Antony is saying that he has substituted lust 
for the will of God, that he has made a principle out of a defect of principle. 
Having sabotaged the resources which would allow him to assume direction 
of himself, he can only bear witness, as Enobarbus has already done, to the 
dissolution of his own being: 


. . - here I am Antony; 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. (IV.xiv.13-14) 


A third type of evidence for the Christian framework of the play, is, 
then, the dramatic amplification of these explicit statements in the extravagant 
language and actions of hero and heroine. The judgment of reason upon 
Antony’s Egyptian slavery to passion is made by the Roman soldiers in the 
opening speech of the play: 

Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 

O’er flows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 
And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. Look where they come! 
Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 


And immediately upon this blunt description of the hero’s predicament, there 
follows its demonstration, as Antony and Cleopatra set up the largeness of 
their love against the grandeur of Rome. The extravagant terms in which they 
speak of their love in this scene, and throughout the play, document the open- 
ing statement, reveal in action of language the immensity of their abandonment 
to sensuality, and repeatedly drive home the point that their passion is great 
enough to submerge all reason: 
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Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 

Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair 

And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. (I.i.31-38) 


This defiant inversion of traditional values is further illuminated in Cleo- 
patra’s definition of their love in their final meeting before Antony’s depar- 
ture for Rome: 


Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 

But bid farewell, and go: when you sued staying, 
Then was the time for words: no going then;— 
Eternity was in our lips andseyes, 

Bliss in our brows’ bent; none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven; they are so still, 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 

Art turn’d the greatest liar. (I.iii.32-39) 


But any schoolboy knew that eternity was no such place and that heavenly 
bliss was not to be found in earthly love of any kind, least of all in this kind 
which has already been condemned as irrational lust. The complete confusion 
of sensual love with religious terms in the language of this passage is repeated 
throughout the play and is especially characteristic of Cleopatra. The lovers’ 
perverse location of the absolute in themselves and their love amounts in itself 
to an easily recognizable parody of the Christian life. 

But Cleopatra, thorough-going sensualist that she undoubtedly is, takes 
from the beginning a more realistic view of their supreme love than Antony 
ever manages to achieve. On his grandiose speech in the opening scene, she 
comments: 

Excellent falsehood! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 


I'll seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself. (1.i.39-42) 


On his laconic report of Fulvia’s death, she quickly changes from reproaching 
him with her own betrayal to taunting him for his falseness to Fulvia: 


O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. (I.iii.62-65) 


The apparent unpredictability of her behavior here—for Antony had thought the 
news of Fulvia’s death would reassure her—has, of course, provided ammuni- 
tion for the charge of inconsistent characterization. The quick change of mood 
might show that Cleopatra is changeable or mercurial, but certainly it does 
not suggest that she is inconsistent as a dramatic character. The action here, 
however, accomplishes a much more important purpose than the revelation 
of a personal foible, as if Cleopatra were a nextdoor neighbor whose vagaries 
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provide us with amusement. Stricken by the thought of mortality, she sees 
that all the pleasures in which they have lived are like yesterday; as it is with 
Fulvia, so it will be with her—and not only in Antony’s affections. The shift 
in mood foreshadows what must be the inevitable end of their love, as of all 
human love. Cleopatra is genuinely thrown off base by her perception and 
cannot remember the final word she would give to Antony: 


O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten. (1.iii.88-89) 


Her forgetfulness is parallel to Antony’s forgetfulness, and she too is subject 
to mortality. The implications of this fleeting realization are more fully com- 
prehended at the end of the play, where she struggles to transfer her allegiance 
from the authority of the senses to the values of a permanent order and so to 
prepare herself for eternity. That is, she tries to prepare for death by means of 
Christian repentance. It is this preparatipn, enjoined upon every Christian, 
which accounts for the crucial change in her character and, moreover, furnishes 
important evidence as to how we should understand the whole action. 

With the lament over Antony, where she fully realizes the brutal fact 
of her fallen lord’s mortality—*. . . the odds is gone,/ And there is nothing 
left remarkable/ Beneath the visiting moon”—the domination of the play passes 
easily to Cleopatra and remains with her to the end. The remaining action is 
consistently devoted to the Egypt-Rome conflict as exemplified in the maneuver- 
ing between Cleopatra and Caesar and, more importantly, in Cleopatra’s own 
struggle to die nobly; for she has to fight not only Roman shrewdness but 
also her own baser nature whose allegiance to sensuality wars against the nobler 
Roman qualities to which she aspires. Her efforts to die better than she has 
lived are analogous to the familiar steps in the discipline of repentance, in- 
herited from the Middle Ages as the primary means of grace for fallen man 
and hence absolutely necessary for salvation. These steps in the soul’s return 
to God were frequently codified in popular Renaissance devotional manuals and 
handbooks on the art of dying, and are discussed at length in the official Eliza- 
bethan Homily on Repentance, which lists them as the conviction of sin, the 
contrition of the heart, the faith that God will forgive sin, and the firm 
purpose of amendment of life.® 

Cleopatra’s actions in the final act are in their main outlines comparable 
to those of the penitent Christian. Convinced of her own unworthiness, she 
resolves to die nobly and expresses faith in the possibility of a better life: 


No more, but e’en a woman, and commanded 

By such poor passion as the maid that milks 

And does the meanest chares. . . . 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take heart:— 

We'll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. Come, away: ... 
(IV.xv.72-87) 


6 Cf, “A Homily of Repentance and of True Reconciliation unto God,” in The Two Books of 
Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches, ed. John Griffiths (Oxford University Press, 1859). 
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My desolation does begin to make 

A better life. "Tis paltry to be Caesar; 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will: and it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse and Caesar’s. (V.ii.1-8) 


She has, moreover, achieved the humility of the hard lesson that mortality is 
subject to the accidents of temporal life and the qualifications of finite being. 
And her weapons of defiance against Caesar—and against her own incon- 
stancy—are the penitential disciplines of fasting and mortification: 


Sir, I will eat no meat, I’ll not drink, sir; 

If idle talk will once be necessary, 

I'll not sleep neither: this mortal house I'll ruin, 
Do Caesar what he can... . (V.ii.48-51) 


But pride of life, dignity of royalty, and the old, extravagant yearning for 
Antony intrude upon her immortal longings: 


..- Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court; 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up, 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! ... (V.ii.51-57) 


His face was as the heaven; and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth. (V.ii.81-83) 


She flirts with Dolabella and has no scruples about enslaving him by her famous 
charms; she maneuvers unscrupulously against Caesar and is out-maneuvered. 
To what end these maneuvers are directed, it is difficult to say. That she is 
tempted to make a deal with Caesar and return to her old ways seems clear 
enough; and it is certainly clear that servile fear, both of death and of a 
Roman triumph, is working upon her, threatening her nobler aspirations. If, 
however, the fear of a Roman triumph wins out over the fear of death, if she 
embraces death primarily from weariness of life, the fact remains that she does 
decide for that which is insistently defined as the nobler course: 


My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 

I am marble-constant; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. (V.ii.230-233) 


She would put off the body of this death for the permanence of immortality 
and the crown of eternal life: 
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Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me; now no more 

The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip:— 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick.—Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath;—husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life... . (V.ii.278ff.) 


In this passage, the essential conflict of the whole action is transferred to 
Cleopatra and is intensified in her efforts to amend her life and so to conquer 
fallen mortality; the movement of the lines is a kind of point-counterpoint in 
which the two opposing themes are strictly juxtaposed, so that tangled with 
earth she longs for the absolute. Her movement toward eternity is recurrently 
imperiled by her baser life: Death itself is construed as a sensuous experience 
(“The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch,” “As sweet as balm, as soft as air, 
as gentle—”); the image of Antony intrudes itself upon each renunciation; and, 
finally, his kiss is to be her heavenly reward: 


If she [Iras] first meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. (V.ii.300-302) 


Although Cleopatra ultimately fails, therefore, to resolve the fatal con- 
fusion between sensual and religious mystery which has characterized the 
lovers’ actions from the beginning and consequently falls short of achieving 
her immortal longings, the sensuality is nevertheless refined by the attempt to 
die nobly, and she is at the end by no means “the same old girl” which Pro- 
fessor Schiicking would have her. Cleopatra’s process of choice extends through- 
out the last act, in itself a pledge of seriousness, and proves beyond doubt that 
the downfall of hero and heroine consists in the failure to find their true end. 

The action of the play, as I have tried to show, has been built on the 
opposition between the “pagan” concept of irrational sensuality and the central 
Christian concept of the reasonable soul, which embraces the noble Roman 
qualities by which Enobarbus and the soldiers measure Antony. The final 
actions of Antony and of Cleopatra do not conform to Christian teaching as to 
how men should meet death; but their deviation is constantly measured 
against that teaching. In her desolation following the death of Antony, Cleo- 
patra begins to apprehend that the values by which she has lived are not in 
themselves absolutes and must be adjusted to the demands of a higher order. 
In this apprehension, imperfect though it remains, reside her repentance and 
her achievement, insofar as it is achieved, of a better life. Throughout the 
final struggle to choose the proper end, the inner scheme of her character is, 
then, consistently analogous to the outer scheme of the plot. 

The tragic catastrophe, as in Macbeth, Lear, and Othello, follows inevitably 
from the hero’s commitment to an initial false choice. But Antony’s commit- 
ment does not involve a fully worked out version of the anguish of moral 
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choice—as, for example, in Macbeth, where the inner tragedy of the sinner’s 
life is fully explored. Here there is no such conflict within the hero; but the char- 
acter of the heroine is complicated by the fact that in the end she has to choose 
between life as she has lived it and the final change of death. That is, she 
has to choose between sin and virtue, this world and eternity. It is, therefore, 
the traditional scheme of Christian ethics which provides the standards of 
realism for judging the character of Cleopatra and the entire dramatic action. 


Harpur College, 
The State University of New York 
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Shakespeare’s “The Phoenix and Turtle” 


RONALD BATES 


AGHERE are few English poems more enigmatic than Shake- 
speare’s “The Phoenix and Turtle”. This fact, obvious from a 
single reading, is further emphasized by the relative paucity 
of studies devoted to its elucidation.’ Moreover, a good deal 
of the criticism has been concentrated on the more external 

4 aspects; the occasion of the work and the actual persons sym- 
bolized Phoenix and Turtle have so taken up scholarly interest as to leave 
the poem itself a relative mystery. Yet, even if it could be proved beyond a doubt 
that the Phoenix was meant to “shadow forth”, say, Lady Bedford, this historical 
fact would not in any aesthetically satisfactory way elucidate the main problem: 
the particular poem by Shakespeare and its particular effect on the reader. In 
this essay I do not claim to have completely solved the problem, but by a closer 
attention to the poem, in relation to Shakespeare’s work as a whole, I have 
attempted to clear up some previous critical errors—for example, the identity of 
“the bird of loudest lay”—and to indicate certain relations with his other works 
that may help us understand to some degree Shakespeare’s strange and unique 
tone in “The Phoenix and Turtle”. 

To begin with, the poem is divided into three quite distinct sections: the 
funeral party (stanza 1-5), the anthem (stanzas 6-13), and the threnos (stanzas 
14-18). The reader’s problems begin at once with the first section. Which is 
“the bird of loudest lay”is a question to which various answers have been given, 
none very satisfactory. Grosart, for instance, suggested the nightingale, although 
his remark that other critics may have other choices seems to imply some doubt 
on his own part. Shahani and Bonnard, however, accept the nightingale with no 
apparent hesitation. Fairchild, leaning too heavily on his hypothesis that Shake- 
speare drew on The Parlement of Foules for the first five stanzas, came to the 
conclusion that the bird must be the crane, “the geaunt, with his trompes soune”, 


1 The following are the main studies of “The Phoenix and Turtle” which I have consulted. 
Cunningham, J. V. “ ‘Essence’ and the Phoenix and Turtle”. ELH, XIX (1952), 265-276. 
Bonnard, G. “Shakespeare’s Contribution to R. Chester’s ‘Love’s Martyr’”. English Studies, 
XIX (1937), 66-69. 

Fairchild, A.H.R. “ “The Phoenix and Turtle’. A critical and historical interpretation”. Eng- 
lische Studien, XXXII (1904), 337-384. 

Grosart, A. B. Robert Chester's “Love’s Martyr” .. . New Shakespere Society. Series VIII, 
#2, 1878. 

Newdigate, B. H. “The Phoenix and the Turtle. Was Lady Bedford the Phoenix?” TLS, 
XXXV (24 October 1936), 862. 

Newdigate, B. H. [Letter in reply to R. W. Short’s letter.] TLS, XXXVI (20 February 1937), 


131. 

Shahani, Ranjee G. “The Phoenix and the Turtle”, Notes and Queries, CXCI (1946), 99-101, 
120-123. 

Short, R. W. [Letter about Newdigate’s article.] TLS, XXXVI (13 February 1937), 111. 

Wolff, Max J. “Zum ‘Phoenix and Turtle’” Englische Studien, LXVII (1932-33), 159. 
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as Chaucer described him. Basically, two methods of analysis are represented 
by all this, if we consider the text as the central point. Grosart examines stanza 
one, with its key descriptive words, “loudest lay”, “herald”, “trumpet”, and 
“chaste wings”, and then considers what bird these words suggest to him. 
He relies greatly on “chaste wings”, which, for him, give a wonderfully accu- 
rate picture of the nightingale in flight. (That he is confused here is obvious. 
The “chaste wings” do not belong to “the bird of loudest lay”, but are obedient 
to it.) Fairchild examines the same stanza, and the same key words, and then, 
on the sole basis of what another poet has written in one other poem—with 
the consequent reliance, in this case, on “trumpet”—gets an entirely different 
bird to fill the role. There seems to me to be only one alternative, especially 
after A. E. Armstrong, in Shakespeare's Imagery, has shown what can be 
learned about Shakespeare’s use of language. Let us examine the words in 
“The Phoenix and Turtle”, not merely in relation to our reaction to them, or 
Chaucer’s use of them, but in the light of how Shakespeare uses them at other 
times. In order further to validate our method, let us first start with the known, 
before proceeding to our problem; let us examine the “crow”, the “swan”, 
and the “eagle”, then the “shrieking harbinger” and finally “the bird of loudest 
lay”. 

There are thirty-one other occurrences of “crow” (the bird) in the works 
of Shakespeare. Nine times its carrion role is emphasized, e.g.: 


And made a prey for carrion kites and crows. 
(2 Henry VI V.ii.11) 


Nine times “crow” is used in a setting of evil, e.g.: 


. . . Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
(Macbeth IILii.50-51) 


or in an evil or depreciatory sense, e.g.: 


E’en a crow of the same nest; 
... greater ... in evil. 
(All’s Well That Ends Well IV.iii.282-284) 


Seven times it figures as a color and value contrast: 


Compare her face with some that I shall shew, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
(Romeo and Juliet 1.ii.88-89) 


So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows. 
(Romeo and Juliet 1.v.50) 


That pure congealed white, high Taurus’ snow, 
Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to’a crow, 
When thou hold’st up thy hand. 

(A Midsummer Night's Dream MI1.ii.141-143) 


With the dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white. 
(Pericles TV. Gower, 31-33) 
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Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow. 
(The Winter's Tale 1V.iv.220-221) 


The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away; 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
(The Rape of Lucrece 1009-1012) 


banaete the day or night, 
The crow or dove. 
(Sonnet CXIII, 11-12) 


Considering “crow”, then, in terms of Shakespeare’s employment of it 
throughout his work, the reason for its appearance as a mourner is clear. 
Because of its funereal color it is naturally appropriate in the setting. It is also, 
on two occasions, coupled with the swan; so it is not over strange that in 
our poem the crow of stanza five should follow the swan of stanza four. Its 
carrion aspect, of course, for which Shakespeare mainly employs it, most 
directly brings it into this death scene. 

There are thirteen other occurrences of “swan” and “swan-like”. Four 
times the swan’s death song is the reference, e.g.: 


beets I will play the swan, 
And die in music. 
(Othello V.ii.247-248) 


Three times it is used for its color, and each time the black-white contrast is 
made. Two of the three references couple swan and crow (cf. above) and in 
the third it is the swan’s own black legs that are mentioned. 

The “eagle”, by itself, and in such compounds as “eagle-sighted”, appears 
thirty-eight other times, mainly in its conventional role as king of the birds 
and therefore as a figure representing nobility and bravery. One particular 
occurrence, however, is rather interesting: 


The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 
(Titus Andronicus IV.iv.83) 


In stanza three, all birds of “tyrant wing” are specifically excluded from the 
gathering, with the single exception of the eagle. It is most appropriate for 
the king of the birds to be present at the funeral of such paragons as the 
Phoenix and the Turtle, and, as he would not tyrannize over the other birds, it 
would be safe as well. 

Now, applying our method to stanza two, we shall trace not only “owl” 
but four of the important words in the stanza: “shrieking”, “harbinger”, “pre- 
currer” and “augur”. 

“Shrieking” occurs three other times, always in contexts of fear, and once 
in connection with the owl: 


And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. 

(Julius Caesar 1.iii.26-28) 
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“Shrieked” occurs three times, twice with reference to the owl: ' 


The owl shriek’d at thy birth—an evil sign. 
(3 Henry VI V.vi.44) 


It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman. 
(Macbeth I1.ii.3) 


“Shriek” occurs twelve other times, in connection with ghosts, death, madness, 
fear, and, twice, of interest to us: 


For night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 
(King Richard II ILiii.183) 


The owl, night’s herald, shrieks,........ 
(Venus and Adonis 531) 


The owl then is the only bird described as shrieking. j 


There are five other occurrences of “harbinger”: 


Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger. 
(The Comedy of Errors Ml.ii.12) 


And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards. 

(A Midsummer Night's Dream II1.ii.380-382) 


I'll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. 
(Macbeth 1.iv.45-46) 


Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 
(Macbeth V.vi.9-10) : 


And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on. 
(Hamlet 1.i.121-123) 


In each case the word is found in contexts of death or evil. Even in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream it is connected with the idea of ghosts of the dead. 

“Precurse” only appears once, and then it is associated with “harbingers” 
(cf. Hamlet reference above). “Precursors” is used once, also, in a context of 
fear and a setting of natural upheaval: 


inh sob tor Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps. j 
(The Tempest 1.ii.201,202) 


There are nine other occurrences of “augurs”, “augury”, “augurers” and 
“auguring”, six of these in contexts of ill-omen, e.g.: 


Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By maggot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 

(Macbeth IIl.iv.124-126) 
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Not a whit, we defy augury; there is a special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow. (Hamlet V .ii.223-224) 


Finally, there are thirty-one occurrences of “owl”, “night-owl” and “screech- 
owl”, used as abusive terms, and in contexts of evil omen and death, sixteen 
times. Seven instances are of interest to us: 


For night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 
(King Richard II I1.iii.183) 


Thou ominous and fearful owl of death. 
(1 Henry VI IV.ii.15) 


The owl shriek’d at thy birth—an evil sign. 
(3 Henry VI V.vi.44) 


Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours. 
(3 Henry VI IL.vi.56-57) 


o SEDGE REINS WIS here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven. 
(Titus Andronicus I1.iii.96-97) 


It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman. 
(Macbeth I1.ii.3) 


- The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, . . . 
(Venus and Adonis 531) 


A consideration of all this evidence indicates that, in terms of the uses 
Shakespeare makes of our five words, the bird of stanza two is the owl. Whether 
or not Shakespeare intended to depict the owl and whether or not any par- 
ticular reader feels that the words of the stanza depict the owl, cannot really 
affect the question at all. At this level we are only interested in the specific 
words and what express connections exist between them and various birds. 
In the “augur” cluster the birds mentioned once are “maggot-pies”, “choughs”, 
“rooks”, and “a sparrow”. In the “precurse” and in the “harbinger” clusters 
no birds appear. In the “shriek” cluster “owl” appears twice, “night-owl” once 
and “bird of night” once. When we examine the “owl”, “night-owl” and 
“screech-owl” contexts, finally, and find that they are employed predominantly 
with reference to the birds’ “shriek”, their “evil sign”, and their associations 
with death, our point is made. 

Turning to stanza one let us examine the words “lay”, “herald”, “trumpet” 
and “loudest”. “Lay” occurs some one hundred and fifty times, mainly of course 
as the verb. It is used only seven times with the meaning of a song, three of 
which are of interest here: . 


Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 
(Hamlet IV .vii.183-184) 


When I was wont to greet it with my lays 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing. 


(Sonnet CIl.6-7) 
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While Philomel sits and sings, I sit and mark, 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark. 
(The Passionate Pilgrim XV.5-6) 


There are thirty-nine other occurrences of “herald”, mainly with the cus- 
tomary meaning of messenger, or as the verb. Only twice is “herald” applied 
to birds: 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
(Romeo and Juliet Ill.v.6) 


The owl, night’s herald, shrieks. . .. 
(Venus and Adonis 531) 


There are some ninety other occurrences of “trumpet”, only once descriptive 


of a bird: 


eer I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. 

(Hamlet 1.i.149-152) 


In this series of quotations we find four birds, the owl or screech-owl, 
the nightingale, the lark, and the cock. The owl can of course be rejected as 
the bird in stanza one. The nightingale, which has tended to be the general 
choice of critics, is used twelve other times, and Philomel, or Philomela, also 
appears twelve other times, in nine of which, however, the reference is more 
directly to the mythological figure than to the bird. The nightingale generally 
appears for its sweet song, ¢.g.: 


She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 
(The Taming of the Shrew 11.i.171) 


It is difficult to see how the “sweet” singer could be described as either a “trum- 
pet” or “the bird of loudest lay”. In this connection, one other point may be 
considered. The swan and crow, birds of stanzas four and five, are a pair in 
contrast (white and black) and are used on a number of occasions in this way. 
There is also, I feel, an implied contrast between the birds of stanzas one and 
two, and as the owl is the bird of night, I suggest that a bird of day is the 
logical bird of stanza one. As the nightingale is definitely a night bird—for 
example, “The nightingale, if she should sing by day” (The Merchant of Venice 
V.i.104)—she can also be rejected. 

What we are left with then is a choice between the lark and the cock. Only 
one bird is called a herald, the lark; only one bird is called a trumpet, the cock. 
The cock is once referred to as crowing “loud”. The lark appears once in con- 
nection with “lay”. We must examine the “cock” and “lark” clusters more 
closely. 

There are twenty-eight other occurrences of “lark”. Ten times its song is 
referred to, e.g.: 


And wish her lays were tuned like the lark. 
(The Passionate Pilgrim XV.6) 
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It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
" Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
(Romeo and Juliet Ul.v.27-28) 


The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
} When neither is attended, ... 
(The Merchant of Venice V.i.102-103) 


Ten times it is used in contexts of time, particularly morning, e.g.: 


Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise? 
(Titus Andronicus MI1.i.158-159) 


I do hear the morning lark. 
(A Midsummer Night's Dream IV.i.97) 


The night to the owl and morn to the lark less welcome. 
(Cymbeline Il.vi.94) 
Four times its soaring or mounting flight is described, e.g.: 


For night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 
(King Richard II ML.iii.183) 


There are twenty-four other occurrences of “cock” (the bird). Ten times its 
crowing is referred to, e.g.: 


You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a cock. 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona I1.i.25) 


It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 
(Hamlet 1.i.147) 


Six times it is used in time or morning contexts, e.g.: 


ee gene The early village cock, 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. 
(King Richard III V.iii.209-210) 


The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
} (King Henry V IV. Prol.15-16) 


The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 
(Hamlet 1.i.150) 


On the purely quantitative grounds of previous occurrence either lark or 
cock would seem to fit stanza one. However, the bird of stanza one has the 
“loudest lay”, its voice is likened to the sound of a “trumpet” and definitely 
called a “sound” rather than a song—where either would fit the meter—, and 
the bird is pictured as perched “on the sole Arabian tree”. In the light of 
this I feel that the cock is the more appropriate choice. (It should be noted 
that Fairchild actually said, “The ‘cock’ is the only other bird referred to by 
Shakespeare as a ‘trumpet’ ”, but, distracted by his Chaucerian source, he ignored 
the evidence in front of him.) The lark’s song, even though it is once referred 
to as “shrill-gorg’d” (King Lear IV.vi.58) and once as “out of tune/ Straining 
harsh discords and unpleasing sharps” (Romeo and Juliet Ill.v.27-28), does 
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not seem to fit such terms as “trumpet”, “loudest” and “sound” as well as does 
the cock’s “crow”. Also, the lark is noted for singing as it soars, as Shakespeare 
notes at other times. The bird of stanza one is presented in a position which 
is much more like that of the cock’s saluting the morn. And, finally, one more 
factor can be taken into account—the approximate date of composition of the 
poem. 

As far as we know, Shakespeare was writing, had just written, or was about 
to write, “The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn”, when he wrote “let the 
bird of loudest lay”. This, I feel, considerably strengthens the suggestion that the 
cock is the bird of stanza one. Furthermore, this leads us to the second prob- 
lem with which I wish to deal. If we consider the proximity in time of the 
composition of Hamlet and “The Phoenix and Turtle” it is not irrelevant to 
examine the grave-side scenes that are presented in the two works. Are there 
any similarities, other than what could be expected in a treatment of the par- 
ticular situation, between Ophelia’s funeral and that of our birds? 

What first struck me in reading “The Phoenix and Turtle” and gave me 
the impulse to attempt this study, was the line referring to the swan-priest: 
“Lest the requiem lack his right”. This seems, for some reason, a more weighted 
idea than the poem alone demands. The fact that the structural order in stanza 
four (let priest be swan) is the reverse of the other stanzas (e.g. let bird be 
herald) seems to draw attention to this. At this point, Ophelia’s burial came 
to mind, for in it there was a danger of the funeral lacking sacerdotal sancti- 
fication, because of the suspicion of suicide. 


Hamlet. The queen, the courtiers: who is that they follow? 
And with such maimed rites? ... 


Laertes. What ceremony else? 

1 Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warrantise: her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin rites, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laertes. Must there no more be done? 

1 Priest. No more be done? 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls, 

(Hamlet V.i.229-230, 236-249) 


> “ 


One notices at once that Ophelia’s “virgin rites” lack a “requiem”. There are 
other verbal links, besides “requiem” (which is used by Shakespeare only these 
two times)—“obsequy” and “trumpet”. 

I hasten to add that I do not claim that the Phoenix is Ophelia, though I 
feel that almost as good a case could be made for her as for Lady Bedford or 
Lady Salisbury. What I do say, however, is that the verbal links between the 
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poem and the play, particularly if we also consider the “trumpet” link with 
the Ghost scene in Act I, can scarcely be pure accident, though they may not 
necessarily indicate such a formal equivalence as: Phoenix = Ophelia, Turtle 
= Hamlet (?) or Laertes (?), “fowl of tyrant wing = Claudius (cf. Hamlet’s 
remark, “. . . . and now reigns here/ A very, very—pajock”, III.ii.289-290), 
and so on. The relationship is not fortuitous because the two works were writ- 
ten at approximately the same time, and both, moreover, are much concerned 
with “constancy” and “chastity”. 

Most of the critics have seemingly been aware of something peculiar about 
“The Phoenix and Turtle” as a whole, something in its tone that is puzzling, 
more puzzling actually than the identity of “the bird of loudest lay”. B. H. 
Newdigate, for instance, says, “The lines on the Phoenix and Turtle . . . pre- 
sent one of the most difficult problems to be found in his works”, and Ranjee 
G. Shahani notes that “As a composition “The Phoenix and Turtle’ is unique 
in European literature”. Newdigate then, however, concentrates on the possible 
external references of Phoenix and Turtle; Shahani, and Cunningham, discuss 
the metaphysical ideas contained in the scholastic terminology of the anthem. 
None of the critics, with the exception of Bonnard, come at all near what 
seems to me the central problem, the strange way in which Shakespeare handles 
his subject and the ambiguous tone which results. 

The point of Bonnard’s article is that Shakespeare, along with Marston, 
Chapman, Jonson, and “Ignoto”, annoyed at having to appear in print in Ches- 
ter’s rather turgid company, wrote their contributions tongue in cheek. I am con- 
cerned with this suggestion only insofar as it indicates that Bonnard sensed 
a mocking or comic tone in “The Phoenix and Turtle”. He enlarges on what 
he considers Shakespeare’s rather obscene joke, seeing in the whole poem noth- 
ing more than this. So eager is he to prove that all the other critics have been 
fooled in seeing anything serious in what is only a “leg-pull”, that he over- 
plays his hand. The intrusion of the comic must be examined, but an inability 
to see anything more than that in the poem seems a fault of taste. Nonetheless, 
there is more than a suggestion of the ridiculous in “The Phoenix and Turtle”, 
particularly in the threnos. 

The threnos begins with a simple and moving stanza: 


Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclos’d in cinders lie. 


21 am aware that this may at first sound as if a vicious circle is part of the pattern. How- 
ever, I do not say that “the bird of loudest lay” must be the cock, because of the ghost scene, and 
then turn around and insist that the two works are related because of the cock. I merely wish to 
point out the verbal link, “trumpet”, regardless of what bird it may signify in the poem. 

While on the subject of trumpets, the two appearances of that word in Hamlet may throw 
some light on the rather obscure line, “To whose sound chaste wings obey”. Those who obey the 
cock’s trumpet-call are the ghosts of the dead who must vanish with the coming of day. Ghosts 
could be considered chaste. If we think of the trumpet of the last judgment, which is referred to by 
the priest at Ophelia’s grave, it is again the dead who must obey its call. That they will be chaste 
at this time is specifically noted by St. Matthew: “For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven” (XX. 30). This thought may be what 
Hamlet is half echoing when he says, “I say, we will have no more marriages: those that are mar- 
tied already, all but one, shall live” (III.i.149-151). 
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This is followed by a less emotional and more mythologically pictorial stanza: 


Death is now. the phoenix’ nest; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 


which moves, with a bump, on into the third stanza, which has almost a ludi- 
crous tone to it: 

Leaving no posterity:— 

Twas not their infirmity, 

It was married chastity. 


The last two lines, particularly, sound almost like a Falstaffian quip at some 
over fanatic Puritan pair. The double-rhyme, extended for three lines, could 
scarcely help hovering on the verge of comic verse. An examination of the other 
uses Shakespeare makes of this kind of rhyme effect only confirms this. 
Fifteen other times, the rhyming of three consecutive lines or more occurs 

in the plays. Once it is in a song sung by an at least slightly intoxicated comic 
character: 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, 

And praise heaven for the merry year; 

When flesh is cheap, and females dear. 

(2 Henry IV V.iii.17-19) 


Twice it is used by Lear’s fool to convey a prophetic, almost magical, message, 
€.g.: 
Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest. 
(King Lear 1.iv.121-123) 


Three times it is used in spells, e.g.: 


Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid’s archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye. 
(A Midsummer Night's Dream IILii.102-104) 


Four times it is used in connection with Portia’s casket riddle, e.g.: 


All that glisters is not gold,— 
Often have you heard that told; 
Many a man his life hath sold. 
(The Merchant of Venice I1.vii.65-67) 


And, finally, it is used five times for definite comic effect: 


Thine own true knight, 
By day or night, 
Or any kind of light. 
(The Merry Wives of Windsor I1.i.14-16) 


The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks, 
Shall break the locks. 
(A Midsummer Night's Dream 1.ii.32-34) 
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I trust to taste of truest Thisby’s sight. 
But stay;—O spite! 
But mark,—poor knight. 
(A Midsummer Night's Dream V.i.273-275) 


From the east to the western Ind, 

No jewel is like Rosalind. 

Her worth being mounted on the wind. 
(As You Like It I11.ii.88-g0) 


On which Touchstone comments, “This is the very false gallop of verses. . . .” 


For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently. 
(Hamlet IIl.ii.152-154) 


Hamlet’s remark on this is most scornful. “Is this a prologue, or the posy of 
a ring?” 

This kind of rhyme-scheme, then, has very definite associations in Shake- 
speare’s work. Two general elements can be recognized—the comic, and the 
magical or proverbial. The second element, which is closely connected with 
some of the earliest types of poetry—for example, Old English riddle poems and 
Finnish runot—has a serious poetic function in the threnos, giving it some of 
the objective, eternal qualities of an actual epitaph carved on the funeral urn. 
However, we cannot ignore the third stanza of the threnos, nor avoid putting 
it alongside the three lines from Hamlet. When we do so, we are constrained 
to say, with Hamlet, “Is this a prologue [or a threnos], or the posy of a ring?” 
The final and most important question is obvious: “Why this curious mixture 
of the profoundly serious and the ludicrous?” “The Phoenix and Turtle” is not 
a five-act tragedy which could assimilate comic relief. The comic here is any- 
thing but relief; it is intrusive, if not disruptive. 

I suggest the reason for this is an irreconcilable clash between the attitude 
expressed in Chester’s poem to the subject of constancy, chastity, and love (which 
the other poets were presumably expected to adopt) and the particular attitude 
to constancy, chastity, and love which we find in Hamlet or Troilus and Cressida. 
Bonnard says, “All the poems that follow, by Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, 
Jonson, and another poet who signs “Ignoto”, refer, in accordance with the title, 
to the subject of the Turtle and the Phoenix: to their marriage, that is to the 
death of the Phoenix, to their constancy in love, and to their reward in a new 
little phoenix their daughter.” The point is, of course, that this, as regards 
Shakespeare’s contribution, is wrong. The threnos says explicitly, “Leaving no 
posterity”. There can be no doubt of this: Shakespeare on this point contradicts 
Chester and the others. 

Chester’s subject is quite clear, despite his mediocre and long-winded pre- 
sentation. Employing the Phoenix myth, he celebrates the union of a human 
pair. The phoenix, of course, symbolizes “enchanting beautie”, “wits raritie”, 
and “virtue”, the turtle symbolizes “love and chastitie”, and “constancie” (Love's 
Martyr 132(140)). The phoenix’s fiery consummation has its obvious physical 
meaning, and its resurrection is natural, too, in the form of the child born of 
that union. This, then, is the subject Shakespeare must write on, too. But how 
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do we find him treating these matters in Hamlet, or in Troilus and Cressida? 

Not only are the plays of this period concerned with inconstancy, unchastity, 
and lust, but the treatment itself indicates a deep and, as critics have pointed 
out, almost unbalanced repugnance to the relation between the sexes. Not even 
the truly innocent escape, as Hamlet shows when he says to Ophelia: 


If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this plague for thy dowry,—be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. 
(Hamlet I11.i.136-139) 


At this point in Shakespeare’s career there is no place for a simple eulogizing 
of marital faith and love, particularly if the physical aspect of the relationship 
is considered. When Hamlet consigns “Conscience and grace to the profoundest 
pit” (IV.V.131), he is thinking of a very different kind of fire from that which 
produced the “cinders” in which lie “Grace in all simplicity”. The poet does 
what he can with the subject by concentrating on the death itself, and treating 
the situation, which for Chester is essentially epithalamic, by a threnody. Not 
only is posterity refused the Phoenix and the Turtle; the sexual act itself is as 
good as denied: “It was married chastity”. It seems significant that the one place 
where the whole problem of the divergent attitudes is most obvious, the stanza 
where the two most important aspects of Chester’s allegory—the consummation 
and the child—are denied, should also be the place where the ludicrous element 
intrudes. 

One final point about the poem as a whole may be considered. We have 
seen that its structure is tripartite: the funeral party, the anthem, and the threnos. 
The progression of “speakers” of the poem follows this division. The funeral 
party is listed in objective imperatives: “Let the bird of loudest lay”, “From this 
session interdict”. The anthem, which is announced in the same detached, ob- 
jective manner—“Here the anthem doth commence”—is, presumably, spoken 
or sung by the funeral party as a whole, or by the priest-swan alone. Judging 
from its scholastic terminology, perhaps the latter is indicated. Reason, who ap- 
pears in the anthem, then speaks the threnos, “Whereupon it [Reason] made 
this threne”. Now, the manner in which these sections are spoken is dramatic, 
in a skeletal form. In a way, “The Phoenix and Turtle” is the outline of a 
drama, or rather, perhaps, what is left when all action has been reduced to nar- 
rative or removed. The first five stanzas are part of a dramatis personae, the 
anthem gives the substance of the drama in a highly intellectualized and com- 
pressed form, while the threnos is the epilogue. That something of all this is in 
Shakespeare’s mind is obvious, for Reason “made this threne . . . As chorus to 
their tragic scene”. It is scarcely surprising that the artist, who at the time is 
putting all his powers into the dramatic form, should make of a short poem, 
like “The Phoenix and Turtle”, almost a tragedy—in the form of a posy of a ring. 


University College, Toronto 


3 When writing this article, I had not seen T. W. Baldwin’s On the Literary Genetics of 
Shakspere’s Poems & Sonnets (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950). However, Professor 
Baldwin’s choice for “the bird of loudest lay” seems no more satisfactory than any other, and his 
proofs in no way change my mind about my choice, 
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3 Queene, | propose here to set forth passages in which the 
adventures of Prince Arthur, St. George, Sirs Guyon and 





Since Shakespeare's knowledge of Spenser’s poem is granted by students of 
both,’ it may not be amiss to compare the tropes and phrases of the Danish 
prince of “noble mind” and “noble heart” with those of “that most noble Briton 
Prince” and his compeers. 

If we regard Hamlet as a conflict between the active political career of the 
hero and his contemplative nature, the play offers many fruitless paradoxes; 
if, however, Hamlet is found advancing in a fashion not more desultory than 
that of Gloriana’s Knights toward an understanding of temperance and justice, 
and thereafter toward the deed it befits him to do, the drama is single and clear. 
St. George, too, has been puzzled by a “fair-forged Sprite,” and gives ear to the 
suicidal persuasions of Despair (I.ix.48.1). Sir Guyon, “slumbring fast in sense- 
lesse dreame” (II.viii.4.8-9), is the type of Hamlet “lapsed in time and passion”. 
Both Sir Guyon and Hamlet illustrate intemperance on its negative side; both 
are, as it were, defective; and to both Heaven sends ghostly help. Even Artegall, 
for whom as for Hamlet “the world is runne quite out of square” (V.Prol.1.7), 
is endangered by the “faire visage” (V.v.12.4) of a woman, Radigund. Viewed 
against this concourse of chivalry, Hamlet’s caution, delay, self-reproaches, and 
harshness to Ophelia can be better estimated. Temperance and justice are not 
easy virtues, particularly in a group which “calls virtue hypocrite”, in pursy times 
when “virtue itself of vice must pardon beg”. On this point Spenser chimes with 
Hamlet in a passage which Shakespeare may have read (V.Prol.iv) : 


For that which all men then did vertue call, 

Is now cald vice; and that which vice was hight, 
Is now hight vertue, and so vs’d of all: 

Right now is wrong, and wrong that was is right, 
As all things else in time are chaunged quight. 
Ne wonder; for the heauen’s reuolution 


1 Joseph Q. Adams in his Life of William Shakespeare, p.145; Miss Winstanley in her edition 
of the Faerie Queene, Introduction to Book I, p. Ixxvii, and Introduction to Book II, pp.xlii-xliii. 
Cf. also what F. M. Padelford says of the women of Spenser and Shakespeare, JEGP, XVI (1917), 
78. In SAB, X (1935), 192-211, and XI (1936), 33-40, Professor Alwin Thaler summarized the 
observations of Renwick, Cory, Greenlaw, and others, and made substantial additions of his own. 
More recently Spenserian echoes in Much Ado about Nothing have been indicated by him in SP 
XXXVII (1940), 225-235, and by Abbie F. Potts in SAB, XVII (1942), 103-111, 126-133. Cf. also 
in PQ, XVI (1937), 405-407, Thaler’s comparison of Phantastes and Mercutio. 
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Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, 
And so doe make contrarie constitution 
Of all this lower world, toward his dissolution.” 


Many of Hamlet’s reflections deal with the control of emotion by the reason- 
ing man as distinguished from the beast that wants discourse of reason. He 
studies this problem within the diverse phenomena of grief, lust, and wrath; 
we approve his conclusions when they are applied to friendship and love and 
art; but we think too precisely on the event, i.e., the dramatic retribution, the 
killing of Claudius, when we shift our ground to rebuke him in his adminis- 
tration of justice for a thoughtful nature, which we mistakenly call his tragic 
flaw. To Sir Guyon, the Palmer Reason was not a hindrance but a help. 

The aim of Spenser’s Book of Temperance, that “faire mirrhour” in which 
the “fairest Princesse vnder sky” is to behold her face, and her “owne realmes 
in lond of Faery,” that “Image” of her great ancestry (II-Prol.4.6-9), may be 
compared with Hamlet’s end of playing, “to hold, as’t were the mirror up to 
nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image”. Indeed, acting 
“overdone” or “come tardy off” gives Hamlet his best opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of temperance as a virtue. His praise of Horatio, the man “not passion’s 
slave,” “whose blood and judgment are . . . well co-mingled”, his satirical re- 
buke of Laertes’ mouthing and ranting at the grave of Ophelia, his mockery of 
the excessive speech of the “Bragart Gentleman” (Q,), Osric (Qe), are so many 
casual instances of his doctrine. But the most important dramatic portrayals of 
intemperance, which I shall discuss in order, are the intemperate wrath of Pyr- 
rhus against Priam and Hecuba, the drunkenness of Claudius, Hamlet’s own 
defective and excessive passion at the end of the second act, his anger against 
his mother, rebuked by the Ghost in the Queen’s closet, and his soliloquy begin- 
ning “Rightly to be great.” 

First, I suggest a comparison of the Spenserian Pyrochles, “who rudely rag’d 
and like a cruell Tygre fared”, with Shakespeare’s “rugged Pyrrhus, like the 
Hyrcanian beast”. The one “round about him threw forth sparkling fire, that 
seemd him to inflame on euery side”. The other, “roasted in wrath and fire”, 
was “o’ersized with coagulate gore”. When Pyrochles is unhorsed, he is com- 
pelled “to matchen equall fight” (II.v.4.8) ; “unequal matched, Pyrrhus at Priam 
drives”. In the hands of Pyrochles, Arthur’s sword Morddure proves rebellious 
(II.viii.30.8-9); Pyrrhus’ sword “seemed i’ th’ air to stick”. When Priam falls at 
the mere whiff and wind of the “fell” sword, we are reminded of the reeling of 
Prince Arthur and his horse at the “fell” blow of Pyrochles (II.viii.31.1). 

Intemperance in another aspect, the drunkenness of Claudius, provokes from 
Hamlet one of his most puzzling speeches. His words about 


the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 


remind us of Spenser’s second book, with its siege of the House of Alma by the 
legions of the five senses, and the assistance given to Sir Guyon by his Palmer, 
Reason, whose sermon on the “affections” contains the same trope and similar 
phrases (IL.iv.34.3-8) : 

21 need not cite Hamlet’s variations on this theme, nor call attention to the rhyme, beyond 


reference to Hamlet I.v.189-190 and II.ii.307-316 (ed. Kittredge). Spenser is quoted from the Ox- 
ford edition of the Poetical Works. 
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In their beginning they are weake and wan, 

But soone through suff’rance grew to fearefull end; 
Whiles they are weake betimes with them contend: 
For when they once to perfect strength do grow, 
Strong warres they make, and cruell battry bend 
Gainst fort of Reason, it to ouerthrow. 


Again, Hamlet’s mention of the vicious mole of nature (i.e. nature as marred 
by vice) which the guiltless man inherits from nature at birth is illustrated by 
the bloody hands of the babe born of Mordant and Amavia, types of intemper- 
ance in love and woe. “Ah! luckless babe, borne vnder cruell starre,” exclaims 
Sir Guyon. Hamlet’s reply would be: 


These men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, . 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance [of a doubt] 
To his own scandal. 


Here we are reminded of Scudamour’s “dram of hony” in a similarly fluid 
metaphor (IV.x.1.1-5) : 


True he it said, what euer man it sayd, 
That loue with gall and hony doth abound, 
But if the one be with the other wayd, 

For euery dram of hony therein found, 

A pound of gall doth ouer it redound. 


In suggesting “o’er-redound” as an emendation for [of a doubt] in Q, I recall 
Milton’s use of the word with a similar connotation (P.L. VII.56-59) : 


But the evil soon 
Driv’n back redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung, impossible to mix 
With Blessedness. 


Spenser speaks in the Amoretti (XVIII.3, and XLIII.4) of drops that “often doe 
redound”, and of “ouerflowing gall”. The prefix “o’er” is frequent in Hamlet® 
Remembering that in the sentence under discussion Shakespeare uses a fluid 
image, and that in the preceding lines occur the words “o’ergrowth” and “o’er- 


leavens”, we might then read: 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance o’er-redound 
To his own scandal. 


The heavy-headed revel of the drunkard Claudius soon gained its “swinish 


® Young Laertes . . . o’erbears your officers; the potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit; 
o’erdoing Termagant; this brave o’erhanging firmament; our o’erhasty marriage; o’erhear the speech; 
o’ermaster’t as you may; certain players we o’erraught on the way; the pate of a politician, which 
this ass now o’erreaches; so you will not o’errule me to a peace; o’ersized with coagulate gore; 
o’erstep the modesty of nature; great command o’ersways the order; o’ertook in’s rouse; all o’erteemed 
loins; noble mind . . . o’erthrown; to o’ertop old Pelion; the censure . . . must o’erweigh; though 
all the earth o’erwhelm them. 
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phrase”;* the excessive boasting of Spenser’s Braggadocchio, or Shakespeare’s 


“Bragart Gentleman”, Osric, was clearly recognized. These are instances of 
excessive passion. When intemperance occurred in himself as a defect of passion, 
memorably in his soliloquy at the end of Act II, Hamlet found it harder to 
distinguish from prudence; only in the epithets uttered at the thought of 
Claudius is his passion excessive, and here most deftly rebuked, as Sir Guyon 
rebuked the anger of Artegall against Braggadocchio (V.iii.36.6-9). Bitterly 
describing himself as one—a possible Braggadocchio?—whose beard was shaven 
as a sign of infamy, Hamlet asks: “Who . . . plucks off my beard and blows 
it in my face?” Referring to one—like Sir Turpin—who “had no courage, or 
else had no gall” (VI.iii.36.5), Hamlet fears that he lacks “gall”. He will not, 
like Spenser’s Occasion, unpack his heart with words; so he helps himself 
out of his dull and muddy mettle, which is more than can be said for St. George, 
the Knight of Holiness. The cure for defective passion is not thoughtless action, 
but wiser thought—“About my brain!” And for his delay he gives a reason not 
less specious than was given by Prince Arthur in his fight against Maleger to 
preserve the House of Alma (IL.xi.39.5-9) : 


He doubted, least it were some magicall 

Illusion, that did beguile his sense, 

Or wandring ghost, that wanted funerall, 

Or aerie spirit vnder false pretence, 

Or hellish feend raysd vp through diuelish science. 


Just as Artegall was taught by Astraea (V.i.7.1-4) 


to weigh both right and wrong 
In equall ballance with due recompense, 
And equitie to measure out along, 
According to the line of conscience, 


Hamlet will “catch the conscience of the king.” 


That done, setting aside the “bitter business” to which the time of night, 
the yawning churchyards, and the contagion of hell might have invited a hero 
of merely Senecan ancestry, he goes straightway to the task of catching the 
conscience of his mother. In his spiritual drama this move is rigorously economi- 
cal; to kill Claudius at prayer would be in life and in the drama an act not 
only offensive but stupid. It would not have been the Spenserian Astraea’s “due 
recompense”, as Hamlet says in grosser words. More important business awaits 
him; the purging of the queen is necessary to the catharsis of the tragedy. 
Here the Ghost must help, although, unseen by Gertrude, he works through 
the reasoning power of Hamlet. He whets the almost blunted purpose of Hamlet 
as an avenger, essential in the old play; and more significantly in Q. than in 
Q, he bids Hamlet step between his mother and “her fighting soul”. The image 
is that of Spenser’s House of Alma; and Hamlet’s lapse and his achievement fall 
into the order of Sir Guyon’s senseless slumber and Prince Arthur’s brave battle 
4 Among the besiegers of Spenser’s House-of Alma were not only swine, but Owles (cf. “the 
owl was a baker’s daughter”), Dogs (“the cat will mew and dog will have his day”), Harts (“the 
hart ungalled play”), Snakes (“the serpent that did sting thy father’s life”), Apes (“he keeps them, 


like an ape”), Puttockes all in plumes arrayed (“I know a hawk from a handsaw” and “pajock”), 
and loathly Toades (“a paddock”). 
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with the legions of the five senses that assail the soul, and with Maleger, Impo- 
tence, and Impatience. Like these knights, Hamlet frees Alma before he turns to 
the destruction of the Bowre of Blisse and the rebuke of Grill, Acrasia’s man of 
“hoggish mind.” 

Furthermore, it may be said that the ghost in Act III differs from the ghost 
in Act I in a way suggesting that to his memory of Senecan ghosts Shakespeare 
adjusted Spenser’s “flying Pursuiuant” (II.viii2.4). Both episodes open with an 
invocation and end with a reference to the pulse; and between the Spenserian 
“faire young man of wondrous beauty” (II.viii5-6) and Hamlet’s picture of 
his father in Q., there is an impressive likeness: 


Spenser: 
His snowy front curled with golden heares, 
Like Phoebus face adornd with sunny rayes, 
Diuinely shone, and two sharpe winged sheares, 
Decked with diuerse plumes, like painted Iayes, 
Were fixed at his backe, to cut his ayerie wayes. . .. 
Like as Cupido on Idaean hill. 


Shakespeare: 
See, what a grace was seated on his brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.5 


With Spenser’s aid are we not in a position to understand the difference in 
quality between the earlier, Senecan, appearance of the Ghost and this later 
entrance? And does the linking of Sir Guyon and his Palmer, Reason, and the 
flying Pursuivant with Hamlet, his reason, and his ghostly father in an analogous 
situation not strengthen our argument that the action of Hamlet in Shake- 
speare’s revision of an old play has become primarily ethical? 

For the soliloquy in which Hamlet decides that, rightly to be great, he 
must follow the dictates of god-like reason, Sir Guyon’s words in the last stanza 
of Spenser’s Book of Temperance serve us well: 


See the mind of beastly man, 
That hath so soone forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began, 
That now he chooseth, with vile difference 
To be a beast, and lacke intelligence. 


If Grill’s hoggish mind, subservient to Acrasia, be one hindrance in the exercise 
of reason, another is Braggadocchio’s craven scruple of thinking too precisely 
on the event (the vice of the man of mere action). “Ne thought of honour euer 
did assay his baser brest” (IL.iii.4.3-4). Braggadocchio’s boastful question (II. 
iii.16.6-7)— 

Is not enough foure quarters of a man 

Withouten sword or shield, an host to quail ?— 


5 The traits of the god of war are retained as in Qi, where Mars stands as the figure of Hamlet 
senior, and Vulcan of Claudius. 
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would seem to Hamlet 


A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward. 


Hamlet’s must not be a mere excitement of the blood, but an excitement of “my 
reason and my blood”; from this time forth his thoughts will be “bloody”. It 
is, then, to the establishment of his distinctive manly power that the triumph 
of his reason belongs. 

This is even’ more clearly apparent if we read the soliloquy, “Rightly to 
be great”, bearing in mind the query of Artegall to the Giant with the “huge 
great pair of ballance”. Like Hamlet, Artegall and Talus had come to the 
shore of the sea. Like Hamlet, they saw before them (V.ii.29.46) 


far as they could vew, 
Full many people gathered in a crew; 
Whose great assembly they did much admire. 


His balance held on high [cf. Hamlet’s “mass” and “charge”], the giant on the 
seashore weighed “idle toys” [cf. Hamlet’s “straw” and “egg-shell”], boasting 
that he could also weigh earth [cf. Hamlet’s “examples gross as earth”] against 
sea, fire against air, heaven against hell. He would reduce all things unto equal- 
ity, thus repairing “realmes and nations run awry”. Whereupon Artegall asked 


the simple question of right and wrong (V.ii.44.5-6) : 


Which is (sayd he) more heauy then in weight, 
The right or wrong? 


But the giant was unable to counterpoise his scales; right “sate in the middest 
of the beame alone.” Like Hamlet Artegall concluded that “in the mind the 
doome of right must bee” (V.ii.47.6). I doubt whether there can be found in 
the literature read by Shakespeare any better gloss for Hamlet’s somewhat con- 
fusing soliloquy as he meets the army of Fortinbras on his way to the Danish 
coast. In his mind the man of thought stands completely free from the defects 
of thinking hoggishly, of thinking too precisely on the event, and of thinking 
falsely. 

Although Hamlet’s prime concern be temperance and justice, secondarily 
and in a manner which brings him close to Ophelia and Polonius, Gertrude 
and Claudius, he must reconcile fleshly nature and ghostly loyalties. Here also 
the play may be read with advantage against a Spenserian background. The 
puzzles and frequent hardship of the lovers in The Faerie Queene, the rank 
natural fertility of the Garden of Adonis, and the romantic tradition typified 
in the Mask of Cupid and the Temple of Venus supply a perspective in which 
Hamlet and his group are at once representative and distinguished. 

The two soliloquies on existence in the flesh and the speech of similar 
import to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern may first be considered. Nares has 
noted that the reduplication of the adverb in “too too solid flesh” of Q. occurs 
in Holinshed and Spenser.® The phrase is not uncommon; but the Spenserian 
parallel occurs in the similar warning against the love of woman given by 


6 Variorum, p. 41. 
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Cymodoce to her son Marinell, “a lesson too too hard for liuing clay” (IIL.iv. 
26.3). Better evidence connecting Spenser with the longer version of Hamlet’s 
first soliloquy in Qs, especially with the “canon ’gainst self-slaughter”, is the 
speech of the Knight of Holiness tempted by Despair to suicide (1.ix.41.2-3,6-7) : 


The terme of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong, nor shorten it; ... 
Who life did limit by almightie doome, 
(Quoth he) knowes best the ternies established. 


Not in Q, but first in Q. we find Hamlet’s image of the “unweeded garden That 
grows to seed”. What this may owe to Spenser’s Garden of Adonis and its 
“endlesse progenie of . . . weedes” (III.vi.30.7-8) can only be hinted. Among the 
many metaphorical gardens at Shakespeare’s disposal none seems more perti- 
nent than this, which has no “Gardiner to set, or sow, to plant or prune” 
(IiI.vi.34.1-2). In both occur the word “everlasting”, the impossibility of com- 
plete dissolution, the changing form and fashion in all natural life, the hos- 


tility of Time to the flowering herbs and goodly things, and the distinction be- 
tween reasonable souls and beasts.” 


Hamlet has first seen his world as an image of chaotic and gross natural 
life, an unweeded garden. Next it takes on for him the aspect of the no longer 
goodly frames of cosmic life. Now Spenser’s Castle Joyous was a “goodly frame” 
(IIL.i.31.1); but Britomart and the Red Cross Knight were glad to leave it 
“ere the grosse Earthes gryesy shade [cf. “Examples gross as earth”] Was all 
disperst out of the firmament” (III.i.67.7-8). Spenser’s House of Pride was a 
“goodly heape for to behould” (I.iv.5.1); but at its postern might be found a 
dunghill of dead carcasses. Spenser’s House of Alma (II.xi.15.5) and his Book 
of Temperance (ILxii.1.1) were both “goodly frames”; and yet at the very 
height of his task Sir Guyon has Hamlet’s experience (II.xii.34.5-9), 


T Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 
And vncouth formes, which none yet euer knew, .. . 
Some fit for reasonable soules tindew, 
[cf. discourse of reason] 
Some made for beasts . . . [cf. a beast] 
Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent, 
Into the world, it to replenish more; 
[cf. this world] 
Yet is the stocke not lessened, nor spent, 
But still remaines in euerlasting store. 
[cf. the Everlasting] 
As it at first created was of yore. 
For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darkenesse and in deepe horrore, 
An huge eternall Chaos which supplyes 
[cf£. Chaos, in Q:] 
The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes .. . 
[cf. things rank and gross in nature] 
Ne when the life decayes, and forme does fade, 
Doth it consume, and into nothing go 
[cf. melt to nothing, in Q:] 
But chaunged is, and often altred to and fro... . 
Great enimy .. . is Time, who with his scyth addrest, 
Does mow the flowring herbes and goodly things. 
Cf. also Spenser’s Garden of Prosperina (Il.iv.35.2). 
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When suddeinly a grosse fog ouer spred 

[cf. things ... gross in nature] 

With his dull vapour all that desert has, 

And heauens chearefull face enueloped, 

That all things one, and one as nothing was, 
And this great Vniuerse seemd one confused mas. 


For Spenser the body, the House of Alma, is the subject of admiration and pity 
alike (IL.ix.1.1-4 and 21.7-9): 


Of all God’s workes, which do this world adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent, 

Than is mans body both for power and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment: ... 

But O great pitty, that no lenger time 

So goodly workemanship should not endure: 

Soone it must turne to earth; no earthly thing is sure. 


The mode of the dramatic imagination can scarcely be better observed than in 
a comparison of these lines with Hamlet’s amplified exclamation for the be- 
wilderment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern: 


What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! In apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world, the paragon® of animals! And yet to me, what is this quintessence 
of dust? 


Hamlet’s progress from physical distaste and a puzzled will to right princely 
action has two phases: not only must he as a playwright control his passion 
by his reason and as a detective catch the conscience of the King; as a thinker 
he will seek to understand the nature of conscience, which remits him to suffer- 
ing in the mind rather than violence. In the soliloquy “To be or not to be” we 
should compare his words with the similar mixed metaphor in which the 
despairing Una shares her woes with Prince Arthur (I.vii.39.1-7) : 


What worlds delight, or ioy of liuing speach 
Can heart, so plung’d in sea of sorrowes deepe, 
[cf. sea of troubles] 
And heaped with so huge misfortunes, reach? 
The carefull cold beginneth for to creepe, 
And in my heart his yron arrow steepe, 
[cf. arrows of ... fortune] 
Soone as I thinke vpon my bitter bale: 
Such helplesse harmes yts better hidden keepe. 
[cf. in the mind to suffer] 


Moreover, we should note that Spenser’s Despair matched Hamlet’s list of good 
reasons for suicide, promising (I.ix.40.8-9) 


Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life. 


8 “Paragon” is a frequent Spenserian word. In the text of his plays Shakespeare had used it 
only twice before writing Hamlet. 
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And, finally, when Una’s Red Cross Knight was by Despair offered “a dagger 
sharpe and keene”, 


Troubled bloud through his pale face was seene 
To come, and goe with tydings from the heart; 


and he, even St. George himself, would have taken his own life but for Una’s 
quick gesture and scornful rebuke (I.ix.51-53). In Hamlet, too, “the native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”; fortunately he decides 
against self-murder; for heartache and natural shocks, the whips and scorns of 
time, the cure is not a quietus with a bare bodkin but conscience, thought, rea- 
son; and the suffering in the mind to which conscience remits Hamlet is in 
the Shakespearian as in the Spenserian ethic “nobler”. 

Ophelia herself has Spenserian traits. In her imprisonment she recalls Una; 
she reproaches Hamlet as Una reproached the false St. George (I.iii.27.1-2) : 


Ah my long lacked Lord, 
Where haue ye bene thus long out of my sight? 


Again, her interest in the Mouse-trap bears comparison with that of Britomart 
in the Mask of Cupid, who “merveild” at the “strange intendiment” of the 
Prologue (III.xii.5.1-2). Her madness resembles the feignedly strange demeanor 
of Britomart toward Amoret (IV.i.7.4-9) ; she calls for her coach as does Lucifera 
(.iv.16.1-2); and for the description of her drowning, assumed to be a Shake- 
spearian contribution to the old play, it is scarcely necessary to quote Spenser’s 
description of the flower-garlanded, dew-trickling Medway at her bridal (IV. 
xi.46). 

Yet the knights of Gloriana needed to be wary of women and shrewd 
old men. Duessa masquerading as Una, and the false Florimell, gave ample 
excuse for Hamlet’s suspicion of Ophelia; “as chaste as ice, as pure as snow”, 
she would remind him of the false and “snowy Florimell” (IV.iv.8.1), whose 
body “was purest snow in massie mould congeal’d” and whose face was mingled 
“with perfect vermily, That like a liuely sanguine it seemd to the eye” (III.viii.6). 
Hamlet had heard of these paintings. The false Florimell could “hold a foole in 
vaine delight” (III.viii.10.7); her adventures with “the Monster” are set forth 
at length (III.vii.22.4; 23.6; 28.1; 30.7). In this fashion Hamlet pretends to 
conceive Ophelia as one to marry a fool and make monsters of wise men; and 
when over the grave of Ophelia, too late, Gertrude says, “I thought thy bride- 
bed to have decked, sweet maid,” she reminds us of the joy of Cymodoce, 
Marinell’s mother, when the true Florimell was released from the prison into 
which she had been locked by Old Proteus (cf. Polonius). 

Polonius himself is in keeping with certain very shrewd old men in The 
Faerie Queene. Archimago’s “artes” (II.i.1.7) and the “art” which Gertrude 
rebukes in Polonius are comparable. Polonius works by “encompassment and 
drift of question”; Archimago works by “drift” to an “aymed end” (L.ii.9.4 
and II.i.3.4-7). Indeed the amplified passages of Qo, where they concern the 
former Corambis, have frequent verbal associations with Archimago; witness 


(I1.i.4) : 


Still as he went, he craftie stales did lay, 
With cunning traines him to entrap vnwares, 
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And priuie spials plast in all his way, 
To weete what course he takes, and how he fares;® 
To ketch him at a vantage in his snares. 
But ... fish that once was caught, new bait 
will hardly bite. 


If Spenser’s Archimago be a fisherman, Spenser’s Proteus is the chief of 
fishmongers. Was Proteus in Shakespeare’s mind when Hamlet scoffed at 
Polonius, for whom the clouds are so easily metamorphosed into camel, weasel, 
whale? Or had he been reading “words, words, words” about Ignaro the gaoler 
in Spenser’s Book of Holiness (I.viii.30.1-5; 31.3-7) ? 


At last with creeping crooked pace forth came 
An old old man, with beard as white as snow, 
That on a staff his feeble steps did frame, 
And guide his wearie gate both too and fro: 
For his eye sight him failed long ygo.... 

For as he forward moou’d his footing old, 

So backward still was turnd his wrincled face. 
Vnlike to men, who euer as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 


The disloyalty of Claudius and Gertrude, however, most deeply preoccupies 
the mind of Hamlet. From this taint he cleans his thought only by the per- 
formance of his duty, the rebuke administered to Gertrude and the punishment 
of Claudius. The relation of these three characters in the court scene of Act I 
as it was printed in Q, bears so strong a resemblance to the theme of Concord 
and the two brothers, Love and Hate, of Spenser’s Temple of Venus, that our 
understanding of Shakespeare’s purpose may be assisted by quotation from the 
romance. Concord wore a crown (IV.x.31.7; 32.1-5; 33-6-7): 


much like vnto a Danisk hood. ... 
On either side of her two young men stood, 
Both strongly arm’d, as fearing one another; 
Yet were they brethren both of halfe the blood, ... 
Though of contrarie natures each to other; ... 
Yet she was of such grace and vertuous might, 
That her commaundment he could not withstand. 


Even though he hates Claudius, Hamlet dares not disobey his mother; in this 
he is again like Marinell, who attends his mother “in full seemly sort” and 
all the way mourns “inly . . . like one astray” (IV.xii.18.6-9). 

This inward grief, Hamlet’s great distinction at his first appearance in 
Q, is related to Spenser’s Grief of the Mask of Cupid (IIIxii.16.2-4, 8-9): 


Grief all in sable sorrowfully clad, 
[inky cloak . . . solemn black] 

Downe hanging his dull head with heauy chere, 
[dejected haviour of the visage] 

Yet inly being more, then seeming sad: ... 
[seems, madam! nay, it is;] 

In wilfull languor and consuming smart, 


® Cf. the form of Polonius’ instructions to Reynaldo, 








——~. 
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[obstinate . . . stubbornness . . . 
will most incorrect to Heaven] 

Dying each day with inward wounds of dolours dart. 
[I have that within, which passeth show.] 


And when Hamlet must assume madness it is in terms familiar to readers of 
the Mask of Cupid. Spenser’s amorous Desyre, whose “bonet sat awry” (III. 
xii.9.6); his Doubt, who “lookt askew with his mistrustfull eyes” (III-xii.10.5) ; 
his Daunger, “cloth’d in ragged weed,” whose face was “dreadfull, ne did need 
Straunge horrour, to deforme his griesly shade” (III-xii.11.3-4) : all supply traits 
absent in Ophelia’s account of Hamlet’s madness in Q, but present in Q».” 
Now Cymodoce, mother of the love-sick Marinell (IV.xii.21.1-5; 19.2-3; 
246-7), 
ne wist well what to weene, 

Ne could by search nor any meanes out find 

The secret cause and nature of his teene, 

Whereby she might apply some medicine. ... 

Being returned to his mothers bowre, 

In solitary silence far from wight, ... 

Vnto himselfe she came, and him besought, 

Now with faire speches, now with threatnings sterne. 


In his answers to his mother Hamlet recalls Spenser’s Reproach, “despightfull, 
careless, and vnkind”. Reproach scolds and bears “sharp stings” comparable 
with “those thorns” which the Ghost of the King predicted would lodge in 
Gertrude’s bosom “to prick and sting her”. The Spenserian Shame holds burning 
brand-irons in her hand; she is “most ill-fauoured, bestiall, and blind”. In both 
quartos Hamlet calls Gertrude blind, but in Q, he names her more explicitly 
“Shame”: “Shame, where is thy blush?” 
Gertrude is closest allied to Spenser’s Lady of Delight (III.i.50-56) : 


Nought so of loue this looser Dame did skill, 
But as a coale to kindle fleshly flame, 

Giuing the bridle to her wanton will... 

Such loue is hate, and such desire is shame. ... 
And through her bones the false instilled fire 
Did spred it selfe, and venime close inspire. 


10 From the Mask of Cupid may come also the characteristics of Fear and Fancy: the former, 
for the description given of the ghost; the latter, to adorn Hamlet’s speeches before and after the 
so-called Mouse-trap (III.xii.12,1,6-7; 8, 1-2, 8-9). Hamlet’s delight over the success of the Mouse- 
trap need not suggest undue mental disturbance, nor does Horatio so take it: Spenser’s Mask of 
Cupid is likewise attended by “Minstrals”, “wanton Bardes”, and “Rymers impudent” (III.xii.5,4-5). 
The verse about Jove’s successor, if read in connection with F.Q. III.xi.30-35, suggests that the am- 
orous Claudius has been outwitted by the fanciful Hamlet: 

Whiles thus on earth great Ioue these pageaunts playd, 

The winged boy did thrust into his throne, 

And scoffing, thus vnto his mother sayd, 

Lo now the heauens obey to me alone, 

And take me for their Ioue, whiles Ioue to earth is gone. 
I am aware that this is a novel interpretation. Less novel is the interpretation of the “stricken deer” 
as Gertrude. Miss Winstanley has remarked the parallel between the Shakespearian and Spenserian 
stricken deer; but she has not, I believe, pointed out that the situation is almost identical. The Spenser- 
ian knight is deceived by the false sorrow and feigned weeping of Duessa, the stricken deer. Cf. 
Hamlet’s phrase “false fire”, and Gertrude’s remark, “The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” 
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“You cannot call it love,” says Hamlet to Gertrude: 
Rebellious hell, 


If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge; 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will... . 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. 


The frustrations of the Prince of Denmark in the tasks laid upon him 
should also be compared with those of Marinell, Scudamour, and Prince Arthur. 
Marinell is full of self-reproaches (IV.xii.16.1-5) : 


At last when as no meanes he could inuent, 
Back to him selfe he gan return the blame, ... 
And with vile curses, and reprochfull shame 
To damne him selfe by euery euill name. 


When Scudamour enters the Témple of Venus, Delay (IV.x.14.5-6) 


in close awaite 
Caught hold on me, and thought my steps to stay, 
Feigning full many a fond excuse to prate. 


Finally, in his suspicions of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let may have remembered Spenser’s two knights whose assistance Turpine 
tried to gain against the “gentle Prince not farre away”; they attack him (VI. 
Vii.9.1-2) 

As when a cast of Faulcons make their flight 

At an Herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing. 


The simile is not unusual, but the situation, two younger knights in the guileful 
service of a villain, seems to me strikingly comparable with the services ren- 
dered to Claudius by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. But Hamlet knows “a 
hawk from a handsaw.” 

Of the passages for which I have offered Spenserian parallels, the greater 
number appear in Q>. Such are: the expansion of the second scene of the first 
act, especially the influence of the queen on the two hostile men and the re- 
marks of Hamlet about grief; in Hamlet’s first soliloquy the figure of the un- 
weeded garden; Hamlet’s speech on “the pales and forts of reason” and “the 
dram of eale”; Polonius’ crafty scene with Reynaldo, Ophelia’s account of Ham- 
let’s madness; the new importance given to the search for the cause of Hamlet’s 
madness by Polonius, the king, and the queen; the expansion of Hamlet’s 
speech, “I have of late . . . lost all my mirth” and the figure of hawk and hand- 
saw; additional Spenserian traits in the speech of the first player concerning 
Pyrrhus and Priam; the elaboration of the soliloquy at the end of the second 
act; the revision of “To be, or not to be,” and of Hamlet’s instructions to the 
players; Hamlet’s praise of the temperance of Horatio; the second of Hamlet’s 
jingling verses after the Mouse-trap, and the reference to his forest of feathers; 
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the major part of Hamlet’s scene with the queen; the new conception of the 
ghost at his last appearance; the soliloquy uttered on the plain in Denmark as 
Hamlet makes his way to the coast with Rosencrantz and Guilderstern. What 
Spenserian echoes are evident in Q, occur in the earlier rather than the later 
portions of the text. 

May the Spenserian Books of Chastity and Friendship, containing the ro- 
mantic tradition of the Garden of Adonis, the Mask of Cupid and the Temple 
of Venus, be contributive to Q,? Furthermore, is it possible that the ordeals 
of Prince Arthur, St. George, Sir Guyon, and Sir Artegall may have encouraged 
in Shakespeare’s final revision of his play, that reflective quality which is its 
chief distinction? Due allowance being made for coincidence, common figures 
and phrases, situations alike in both drama and romance, there remains a sub- 
stantial kinship between this great English tragedy and the greatest ethical poem 
in English.” 


Troy, New York 


11In this footnote I gather a few scattered parallels unnecessary in the main discussion: cf. the 
ghost with the picture of Artegall in the mirror (III.ii.24. 2,9); cf. the ghost’s “eternal blazon” with 
Spenser’s picture of eternal torment (I.ix.49.6-9); cf. the form in Qs of Horatio’s warning to Hamlet 
with Malbecco’s experience (III.x.56.1-8 and III.x.57.7 and III.x.58.8-9); cf. Shakespeare’s Nemean 
lion with Spenser’s (V. Prol. 6); for the phrasing note Spenser’s verse, “All things not rooted well, 
will soon be rotten (IV.i.51.1-5); note that the word “beautified” ridiculed by Polonius in Qs occurs 
in Spenser’s account of the House of Pride, “beautifide” by a noble crew of lords and ladies. 
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Fortune and Nature in As You Like It 


JOHN SHAW 


HEN Rosalind draws a careful distinction between the gifts 

of Fortune and the gifts of Nature in the second scene of 

As You Like It, she is alluding to a familiar conception of 

the separate offices of the two goddesses." Few in Shake- 

speare’s audience could have failed to recognize the Renais- 

sance cliché that Fortune did indeed reign “in the gifts of the 

world”, while Nature’s bounties were to be found in the “lineaments” of the 

face and character. Moreover, Celia’s reply that “Nature hath given us Wit 

to flout at Fortune” further refers to the philosophical tradition which consid- 

ered the two goddesses as rivals, a conception current in Elizabethan times, and 

one reaching back to antiquity.” A careful reading of the play will in fact show 

that behind the gay romancing of the characters throughout As You Like It 

there is a basic philosophic strife between Fortune and Nature that would be 

obvious to the Renaissance. Although it would be far from the point to be like 

Jaques and “moralize this spectacle” by insisting that Shakespeare’s delightful 

comedy be read didactically, still the underlying philosophical strife between 

Fortune and Nature may be seen to form an important pattern throughout the 
play, affecting both character and plot. 

Obviously, Shakespeare was well acquainted with the Renaissance tradi- 
tion of Fortune and Nature. Fortune, the blind goddess who was so often de- 
picted as sitting infirmly upon her throne—often a sphere—her foot upon a 
slippery ball or a treacherous trap, and her hand upon her wheel, was familiar 
to all, as Fluellen amply testifies: 


Fortune is painted plind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify to you 
that Fortune is plind; and she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, 
which is the moral of it, that she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, 
and variation; and her foot, look you, is fixt upon a spherical stone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls:—in good truth, the poet makes a most excellent 
description of it: Fortune is an excellent moral.® 


1“Nay, now thou goest from Fortune’s office to Nature’s: Fortune reigns in the gifts of the 
world, not in the lineaments of Nature.” See H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Lit- 
erature (Cambridge, 1927), 65-66, where it is pointed out that the distinction between the gifts of 
Fortune and the gifts of Nature was established as early as 1279 with Frere Lorens’ Somme des Vices 
et des Vertus. 

2 Typical of many Renaissance depictions of this rivalry is the fresco of the Mantegnesque school 
entitled “Occasio and Constantia”, reproduced in Rudolf Wittkower’s article, “Chance, Time, and 
Virtue,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, | (1937-8), 313-321. A representative plate of the two 
goddesses may also be found in Allan H. Gilbert's Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ and Its Forerwnners 
(Durham, N.C., 1938). See also in Patch, Plates 2 and 5. 

8 Henry V IIlL.vi.30ff. See also the Painter in Timon of Athens 1. i, who says to the Poet re- 
garding the traditional portrayal of the goddess: “A thousand moral paintings I can show, / That 
shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune's.” 
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Fortune’s rival, Nature, bestowed the gifts of body and mind upon her 
followers: beauty, strength, nobility, and courage, but especially wisdom and 
virtue, with which man could flout at Fortune.* By a kind of extension Nature 
was often represented by the goddess Sapientia or Virtue, who might sit firmly 
on a four-square pedestal, eyes open, holding the mirror of Prudence, signifying 
self-knowledge. From classical times it was felt that when a conflict between 
Fortune and Nature occurred, wisdom or character, the gifts of Nature, would 
prevail. As Shakespeare put it in Antony and Cleopatra, “Wisdom and Fortune 
combatting together, if that the former dare but what it can, no chance may 
shake it” (IIL-xiii-79-80); or, as Machiavelli comments over some brave words 
of Camillus: 


These words show that a truly great man is ever the same under all cir- 
cumstances; and if his fortune varies, exalting him at one moment and 
oppressing him at another, he himself never varies, but always preserves a 
firm courage, which is so closely interwoven with his character that every- 
one can readily see that the fickleness of fortune has no power over him.® 


The motif of Fortune and Nature, or wit, “combatting together” is intro- 
duced early in the first act of As You Like It, during the witty repartee between 
Rosalind and Celia. “Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from her 
wheel,” cries Celia: 


Rosalind. 1 would we could do so; for her benefits are mightily misplaced; 
and the bountiful blind woman doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 
Celia. ’Tis true; for those that she makes fair, she scarce makes honest; and 
those that she makes honest, she makes very ill-favour’dly. 

Rosalind. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune’s office to Nature’s: Fortune 
reigns in the gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of Nature. 

Celia. No? when Nature hath made a fair creature, may not she by Fortune 
fall into the fire? Though Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune, 
hath not Fortune sent in this fool to cut off argument? 

Rosalind. Indeed, there is Fortune too hard for Nature, when Fortune 
makes Nature’s natural the cutter off of Nature’s wit. 

Celia. Peradventure this is not Fortune’s work neither, but Nature’s: who 
perceiveth our natural wits too dull to reason of such goddesses, and hath 
sent this natural for our whetstone. 


While this engaging banter need not be interpreted too seriously, on one level 
the passage may serve as the plot of As You Like It in epitome: when the play 
opens the good housewife Fortune has obviously “mightily misplaced” her 
benefits, the good Duke Senior having been banished by his “humorous” 
brother, and the naturally refined and popular Orlando having been cheated 
out of his patrimony by Oliver. Nor is it long before Rosalind is outrageously 
exiled by the usurping Duke Frederick. Then, during the course of the comedy, 
those worthy and contented followers of Duke Senior, who bear their injustices 
with wisdom, living cheerfully in the Forest of Arden, may be said to “flout 

4 See Celia’s speech (I.ii.45ff.): “Though Nature hath given us wit to flout at Fortune, hath 
not Fortune sent in this fool [Touchstone] to cut off the argument?” The history of the idea of 
the use of Nature or wit “to flout at Fortune” may of course be traced back to the stoic “remedies” 


against ill fortune. 
5 Discourses, I11,xxxi. 
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at Fortune”, until at the end she does indeed bestow her gifts on the deserving. 

A close examination of the characters will reveal that generally speaking, 
Shakespeare has defined all of them—Rosalind, Orlando, Duke Senior, Duke 
Frederick, and Oliver—in terms of the conflict between Fortune and Nature. 
Rosalind, who speaks of herself as “one out of suits with Fortune”, accepts 
her misfortune gracefully, manifesting both wisdom and prudence. Moreover, 
when she is banished from the court to the forest, she and Celia go “in content/ 
To liberty, and not to banishment.” Orlando, besides his extraordinary strength 
and courage, has been’ endowed with natural wisdom and nobility: 


he is gentle; never school’d, and yet learned: full of noble device; of all sorts 
enchantingly beloved; and, indeed . . . much in the heart of the world. 


It is noteworthy that he receives the news of his brother’s treachery with equa- 
nimity, expressing his future plans in phrases similar to those of Rosalind and 
Celia: “We'll go along together,/ And ere we have thy youthful wages spent,/ 
We'll light upon some settled low content.” Even old Adam, incidentally, scoffs 
at Fortune’s gifts: 


Yet Fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not my master’s debtor. 


Finally, Duke Senior mocks Fortune by accepting his exile cheerfully, as seen 
in his speech in praise of adversity, beginning: 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 


This speech wins the admiration of Amiens: 


Happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of Fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


It has been pointed out that the goddess Sapientia was usually depicted 
with her mirror of Prudence in her hand, as an indication of the prime Socratic 
virtue of self-knowledge. In As You Like It each of the protagonists, as we 
might expect, clearly manifests an interest in self-knowledge. Orlando, for in- 
stance, rebukes Jaques with, “I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults” (III.ii297), and Duke Senior, we remember, 
welcomes the “churlish chiding of winter’s wind” as “counsellors/ That feel- 
ingly persuade me what I am.” Also, it is Rosalind who upbraids Silvius for 
his foolish servility to Phebe in terms definitely recalling Sapientia and her 
mirror: 


Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. 
But mistress, know yourself. 


The antagonists, Duke Frederick, the “humorous”, capricious brother and 
usurper of Duke Senior’s lands, and Oliver, Orlando’s wicked brother, have 
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benefited from the turn of the goddess Fortune’s wheel. Lacking Nature’s gifts 
of wisdom and self-knowledge, they have forfeited Nature’s contentment in a 
perilous attempt to acquire Fortune’s gifts of the world. But in order to win 
Fortune’s gifts they must resort to policy and cunning and other indirect meth- 
ods, some of which Oliver reveals to us when he speaks slanderously about 


Orlando to Charles: 


he will practise against thee by poison, entrap thee by some treacherous 
device, and never leave thee till he hath ta’en thy life by some indirect 
means or other. 


And Touchstone’s words, directed to simple William, describe equally well the 
practices of the man of Fortune: 


I will kill thee, make thee away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty 
into bondage. I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel. I 
will bandy thee in faction; I will o’errun thee with policy; I will kill thee a 
hundred and fifty ways. 


The fundamental plot conflict, then, between the forces of Duke Senior, 
Rosalind and Orlando in the forest and those of Duke Frederick and Oliver 
in the court may be described in terms of Nature “combatting against Fortune”. 
Shakespeare has further emphasized this pattern in his setting. The court 
quickly becomes the habitat of the treacherous adherents of Fortune, while the 
magical forest shields the contented, worthy followers of Nature. We are told 
that all of the “men of great worth” have poured from the court to join the con- 
tented exiles, and at court Orlando laments the passing of those days “when 
service sweat for duty, not for meed,” for it is the “fashion of these times” to 
do nothing “but for promotion”, that is, for the gifts of the world. LeBeau 
speaks of “hereafter, in a better world than this”, in reporting the unprovoked 
banishment of Rosalind, and Duke Frederick hopes that by dismissing Rosalind 
his own Celia will “show more bright and seem more virtuous”, another in- 
stance of the Duke’s practice of policy at the court. Everywhere we hear of 
the peril, sham and corruption of the court, and the two songs, “Under the 
greenwood tree”, and “Blow, blow, thou winter wind”, underline the contrast 
between court and forest. 

It is in the setting, of course, that the conflict between Fortune and Nature 
joins with the familiar Elizabethan conflict between the court and pastoralism, 
between the ideals of the “aspiring mind” and those of the contented shepherd, 
who speaks the words of Corin: 


Sir, I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe no man 
hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, content with my 
harm; and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs 
suck, 


The court-pastoralism conflict, as well as the closely allied conflict between 
the modern world and the golden or “antique” world, are involved in the 
pattern of Nature and Fortune. This fact, however, does not lessen the impor- 
tance of the strife between Nature and Fortune, exemplified in Corin’s words by 
such phrases as “glad of other men’s good, content with my harm,” and “owe 
no man hate”. It is interesting to note in this regard that while Shakespeare fol- 
lowed his source in establishing the setting of court and forest for his play, he 
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especially pointed up the Nature-Fortune conflict by omitting certain motives 
in the treacherous actions of Oliver and Duke Frederick, thereby rendering 
their wickedness all the more capricious. Oliver, for instance, confessing that his 
“soul .. . hates nothing more than” Orlando, adds: “yet I know not why”. Nor 
can Orlando explain his brother’s animosity, except in these words: “The some- 
thing that Nature gave me his countenance seems to take from me.” But in 
Lodge’s Rosalynde it is quite clear that Oliver had been cheated out of most of 
his rightful patrimony as eldest son; there was thus motivation for his abusive 
treatment of Orlando. Similarly, when the Duke banishes Rosalind, who “never 
so much as in a thought unborn” did offend her uncle, his explanation is little 
more than the undeserved retort, “Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not.” 
Yet in Lodge Duke Frederick likewise had a reason for dismissing his daughter’s 
beloved companion: one of the courtiers might marry her and thus lay claim 
(she being Duke Senior’s daughter) to the dukedom. It would seem, then, 
that by not clarifying the basis for the conflict between Oliver and Orlando 
and between Frederick and Rosalind, which he might easily have done, Shake- 
speare has actually emphasized the Nature-Fortune motif. 

Once the setting has shifted for good to the contentment and revelry of 
the Forest of Arden and the theme has turned to love, both Jaques and Touch- 
stone (as his name implies) will occasionally remind us of the Nature and For- 
tune pattern. Jaques, who can “suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel 
sucks eggs”, is anything but content with his lot, not so much because he de- 
sires worldly treasure, but more because he fails to know himself. Both Duke 
Senior and Rosalind tell him that his ridiculous pose is an outgrowth of his 
self-ignorance (II.vii.65-69; IV.i.1-29). And Touchstone, whom we have already 
seen mocking poor William with threats of the usual devices of one following 
Fortune, is said by Jaques to have “rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms,/ 
In good set terms,” as he lay basking in the sun. 

The presence of the conflict is seen, finally, in the conversions of Oliver 
and Frederick. It is to be recalled that Nature or “Wisdom and Fortune com- 
batting together, if that the former dare what it can, no chance may shake 
it,” and we are not surprised, accordingly, to find such a conclusion to As You 
Like It. The “mighty power” led by Duke Frederick against the contented 
followers of Duke Senior in the forest is disbanded after an “old religious 
man” persuades Frederick and his followers to retire from the world. Oliver’s 
conversion is yet more strange. Like Frederick, Oliver was converted away 
from his desire for the gifts of the world once he had gone into the Forest of 
Arden. The incident occurred after Orlando had come upon Oliver sleeping in 
the forest unaware of an approaching attack by a “suckt and hungry lioness”. 
Orlando, who had just cause to despise his depraved elder brother, might have 
let the lioness do her work: 


But Kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And Nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 

Who quickly fell before him. 


“Nature, stronger than his just occasion” quite precisely describes the moral 
traditionally taught by the allegoric strife between Nature and Fortune. Pre- 
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sumably, by accepting the gift of Fortune or Occasion, as Fortune was some- 
times called, Orlando could ‘quickly have assured himself of worldly wealth 
in the form of his brother’s lands and possessions. But Nature, stronger than 
Fortune, intervened, and this act of nobility precipitated Oliver’s conversion: 
Oliver had come to know himself, as he tells Rosalind and Celia: 
I do not shame 

To tell you what I was, since my conversion 

So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 

Curiously enough, the two conversions are double-edged, for in one sense 
both are the direct result of Fortune. We may recall Celia’s remark at the begin- 
ning of the play: 

When Nature hath made a fair creature, may she not by Fortune fall into 

the fire? Though Nature hath given us Wit to flout at Fortune, hath not 

Fortune sent in this fool to cut off argument? 
Perhaps it was Fortune that sent the “old religious man” to persuade Duke 
Frederick not to attack Duke Senior; perhaps it was Fortune who sent the 
“suckt and hungry lioness” to destroy Oliver.® The lesson involved, if there is 
one, seems to concern the uses Nature allows one to make of Fortune: adversity 
can be sweet, if one’s nature will but permit it to be, and Orlando’s kindness, 
“nobler ever than revenge”, was rewarded by the conversion of his brother. 
Above all is involved in this conclusion the Renaissance commonplace that for 
outstanding success the cooperation of both Fortune and Nature is required! 

The quick conversions, it might be added, beyond their conventional use 
in romantic comedy to bring about the happy ending, may serve here as indi- 
cations that neither Frederick nor Oliver was inherently evil: lacking self-knowl- 
edge, they both had simply allied themselves with the goddess Fortune, prac- 
ticed her techniques, and, for a while, received her gifts of the world. But they 
were not to be at the summit of her wheel for long, especially Oliver, and when 
Fortune cast them down, they were readily enough brought to know themselves. 

Throughout the course of the comedy, then, we have seen that the philo- 
sophical conflict between Fortune and Nature has influenced both the char- 
acterization and the plot. Accordingly, by the end of the play, it is only fitting 
that the worthies, who had wisely accepted their brief period of misfortune, 
could return to their court, and all would 

share the good of our returned Fortune 
According to the measure of their states. 

The “fickleness of fortune” had had no power over their good spirits, no chance 
could shake their contentment, because they had received the bounties of Nature. 
Even sour Jaques, not above wishing the group well, has to admit to Duke 
Senior: 

You to your former honour I bequeath; 

Your patience and your virtue well deserves it. 
The good housewife Fortune had indeed been delightfully mocked from her 
wheel, and her gifts of the world were once again bestowed on the deserving, 
“according to the measure of their states”. 


Williams College 


6 One of the animals that Fortuna controls is the lion. Cf. Patch, “Tradition,” op. cit., p. 152. 





The Recapitulation Dream in Richard III 
and Macbeth 


AEROL ARNOLD 


STUDY of the dreams of Clarence, Richard III, and Lady 
Macbeth in terms of the structure of Richard III and Mac- 
beth reveals that Shakespeare handled an old convention in 
a way not to my knowledge discussed before. Generally in 
»| literature, both classical and Elizabethan, dreams are fore- 
shadowing devices. So too with most of the dreams in Shake- 

: “® speare’s plays. The three dream sequences to be discussed also 
foreshadow the future—Lady Macbeth’s “Hell is murky” reminds us that she 
will be damned—but, in varying degrees, each of these dreams serves also, and 
perhaps more importantly, to recapitulate the past action of the play. In this re- 
spect they are unusual. 

Recapitulation devices occur in drama earlier than Shakespeare. In The 
Spanish Tragedy, for example, Kyd assigned to Hieronimo a long scene close 
to the end of the play,’ in which he reviews for the audience all the events 
which led to the final slaughter. And, for further emphasis, once Hieronimo has 
silenced himself, the Ghost recalls the bloody events of this complicated play 
(pp- 97-98). 

Shakespeare’s structural problems in Richard III were more complicated 
than Kyd’s, because not only did Shakespeare have to present an involved 
series of events, but much of the action completed in the play originated in the 
Henry VI plays. Consequently, Richard III is characterized by an unusual 
amount of dipping back into the past; and it is understandable that, faced with 
the necessity of keeping his audience informed, Shakespeare should have forced 
an old convention to serve the additional purpose of recapitulation. 

The two dream sequences in Richard III to be discussed are not the only 
dreams reported in Holinshed’s account of the reign of Richard III nor in 
Shakespeare’s dramatization of the story. Lord Stanley’s dream? is a prophetic 
dream of the traditional type and need not concern us here. The dreams of 
Clarence and Richard, though they are handled differently, have in common the 
character of sumimary. 

The events which led to Clarence’s downfall are telescoped in the open- 
ing scene of the play. Shakespeare relies on Holinshed’s account of a prophecy 





1IV.iv, according to Boas’ division, Works of Thomas Kyd (Oxford, 1901), pp. 92-97. Ben 
Jonson must have shared Kyd’s feeling that summary was necessary, for he expanded this scene. 

2TILiisr. All textual references are to The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, ed. 
W, J. Craig (Oxford University Press, 1945). 
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—Holinshed calls it foolish—that after King Edward one would reign whose 
name began with the letter G, and Edward interpreted it to refer to George, 
Duke of Clarence, and not to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who did in fact 
succeed him.* To the prophecy reported by Holinshed Shakespeare adds dreams, 
and suggests that behind them stood Richard; for in Richard’s first soliloquy 
he tells that he laid plots and “drunken prophecies, libels and dreams” to set 
Clarence and Edward against each other. Clarence goes to the Tower, and 
finally to his death, because Edward “hearkens after prophecies and dreams” 
(1.1.54). 

Three scenes later we have Clarence’s dream, the longest narrated dream in 
Shakespeare, beautifully elaborated and of Shakespeare’s own invention, which 
prepares the audience for the murder of Clarence and recalls the events in 3 
Henry VI which justify it. The scene follows immediately Richard’s meeting 
with the two murderers, hired to kill his brother, whom he warns to be ob- 
durate with Clarence for he is 


well spoken, and perhaps 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. (I.iii.348-349) 


It is the Clarence who can move hearts to pity whom next we meet. He 
tells Brackenbury, his jailor, that he has had a miserable night 


So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. (I.iv.2-7) 


Clarence’s dream can be divided into three parts.* The first part (Il. 9-20), 
which is allegorical and foreshadows Clarence’s death at the hands of his brother, 
is clear to the audience, already informed of Richard’s plans, but is not clear 
to Clarence. The middle section (Il. 20-33) is a richly elaborated passage de- 
scribing the drowning Clarence’s experiences under the sea. The final section 
(Il. 43-63) tells of his meeting with the dead he has wronged and turns our 
attention back to 3 Henry VI and to the crimes for which Clarence must die. 

In “the kingdom of perpetual night” his father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
greets him with the loud cry: 


“What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?” (I.iv.50-51) 


and then the shade of one whom Clarence killed at Tewksbury shrieks aloud: 


“Clarence is come—false, fleeting, perjur’d Clarence 
That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury;— 
Seize on him! Furies, take him unto torment.” (Liv.55-57) 


Warwick’s denunciation of Clarence for perjury carries us back to 7 Henry 


8 Holinshed’s Chronicle As Used in Shakespeare’s Plays, ed. W. G. Boswell-Stone (London, 
1896), p. 344. Holinshed writes, “And, as the divell is woont to incumber the minds of men which 
delite in such divelish fantasies, they said afterward, that that prophesie lost not his effect when, 
after King Edward, Glocester usurped his kingdome”. 

4 This discussion should be supplemented by Howard Baker’s analysis of the rhetorical pattern 
of this scene. Induction to Tragedy (Louisiana State University Press, 1939), pp. 60-62. 
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VI (V.i.103) in which Clarence’s betrayal of the Lancastrians led to their de- 
feat and to Warwick’s death. The second figure in the dream is not named but is 
described as 


A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; (I.iv.53-54) 


The reference is to Prince Edward, Lancastrian claimant to the throne, son 
of Henry VI and Queen Margaret, who in the final act of 3 Henry VI (V.v.40) 
is stabbed to death by King Edward, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and George, 
Duke of Clarence. Clarence stabbed him because the young prince twitted him 
with perjury. In her lamentations Queen Margaret compares the stabbing to 
the stabbing of Julius Caesar, with the difference that Caesar was a man while 
Prince Edward was only a child. She curses: 


You have no children, butchers! if you had 

The thought of them would have stirr’d up remorse: 

But if you ever chance to have a child 

Look in his youth to have him so cut off 

As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince! (V.v.63-67) 


Clarence’s prayer after his dream reminds us of how Margaret and her 
son were not spared. 


O God! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 

O! spare my guiltless wife and my poor children. (I.iv.69-72) 


The effect of the dream sequence and Clarence’s discussion with the mur- 
derers is to set up a constrast between repentant Clarence and remorseless 
Richard. Whereas Clarence calls himself a “Christian faithful man” and is con- 
cerned about divine punishment,’ Richard characterizes himself as one who 
seems a saint when he most plays the devil (Liii.338), one who thinks of con- 
science as 


but a word that cowards use, 
Devis’d at first to keep the strong in awe: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. (V.iii.309-312) 


Until the murderers tell him that they are acting on Richard’s orders (Liv. 
252), Clarence trusts his brother. In his long debate with the murderers, Clarence 
uses Christian arguments against killing, only to have them ricochet when the 
First Murderer asks him, 


How canst thou urge God’s dreadful law to us, 
When thou hast broke it in such dear degree? (I.iv.218-219) 


Clarence can merely repeat what he said earlier: that he did ill for Edward’s 
sake, that Edward is as deep in sin as he. Clarence then asks the murderers to 
remind Richard of their father’s charge that they love each other. 

5 The moral of Holinshed’s account of the reign of Richard III is: “For such is Gods justice to 


leave no unrepentant wickedness unpunished.” Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland and 
Ireland (London, 1808), Ill, 478. 
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Tell him, when that our princely father York 

Bless’d his three sons with his victorious arm, 

And charg’d us from his soul to love each other, 

He little thought of this divided friendship: 

Bid Gloucester think on this, and he will weep. (I.iv.244-248) 


Thus the dream sequence, by recalling episodes from 3 Henry VI, makes 
the audience aware of Clarence’s guilt and points up the evils of the Wars of 
the Roses in which families turned against each other and brother killed brother. 
The dream Shakespeare invented for Clarence balances Richard’s dream, for 
which there is chronicle authority, and sharpens the contrast between two 
brothers, both guilty but not equally so. 

The pattern of prophecy, fulfillment and recapitulation which characterizes 
so much of the action of Richard III is present in the episodes dealing with 
Richard’s insomnia and his dream before the Battle of Bosworth Field. Hol- 
inshed dated Richard’s insomnia after the murder of his nephews.® Not so 
in Shakespeare. Early in Richard III Queen Margaret returns from banishment 
at the risk of her life to curse Richard. Margaret acts as a kind of nemesis in 
the play, and when her curses-come true, as in the case of Hastings, for example 
(III.iii.14-18), her curses are recalled. Queen Margaret’s own life demonstrates 
the power of a curse. When she attacks Richard, he reminds her of his father’s 
curse upon her, when she did 

crown his war-like brows with paper, 
And with thy scorns drew’st rivers from his eyes: 
And then, to dry them, gav’st the duke a clout 
Steep’d in the faultless blood of pretty Rutland; 
His curses, then from bitterness of soul 


Denounc’d against thee, are all fall’n upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu’d thy bloody deed. (I.iii.175-181) 


Margaret, who calls herself a “prophetess” (L.iii.301) curses Richard: 


The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv’st 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 


Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils!” (Liii.222-227) 


And her curses have their effect. In thinking of her life with Richard, Anne 
recalls that she never enjoyed one quiet hour of sleep with him in his bed, “But 


6“T have heard by credible report of such as were secret with his chamberleine”, writes 
Holinshed, “that, after this abhominable deed doone, he never had a quiet mind. . . . He never 
thought himselfe sure when he went abroad, his cies whirled about, his bodie privilie fensed, his 
hand ever upon his dagger, his countenance and maner like one alwaies readie to strike againe; he 
tooke ill rest a nights, laie long waking and musing, sore wearied with care and watch, rather slum- 
bered than slept, troubled with fearefull dreames, suddenlie sometime start up, lept out of his bed, 
and ran about the chamber.” Boswell-Stone, p. 424. 

7 The dream of “a hell of ugly devils” may be a reference to Richard’s dream as Holinshed 
reported it, but which Shakespeare changed. It may also have suggested to Shakespeare a portion 
of the dream he invented for Clarence. See I.iv.58-63. 
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with his timorous dreams was still awak’d” (IV.i.86). And when her ghost ap- 
pears to Richard she refers to herself as one that “never slept a quiet hour with 
thee” (V.iii.161).8 

In Richard’s dream the night before the Battle of Bosworth Field we see 
acted out Margaret’s triple curse. Shakespeare altered Holinshed’s account,’ but 
echoes of its wording and content appear in the dream sequence and in other 
portions of the play. 


The Richard of the first part of the scene is somewhat depressed and calls 
for wine. 


I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. (V.iii.73-74) 


He sleeps, and in his dream the ghosts of all he destroyed appeared to him, 
recalling his treachery and bidding him despair and die. Each ghost then turns 
to Richmond, sleeping in his tent on the opposite side of the stage, bidding him 
to be of good cheer and promising him victory. 

The pattern of the double dream sequence acted out by a single set of ghosts 
follows the pattern of the scene in which it occurs. Richard and Richmond 
and their followers occupy opposite parts of the stage at the same time. Blocks 
of dialogue between Richard and his men alternate with blocks of dialogue be- 
tween Richmond and his men. Both men sleep. Before Richard sleeps he orders 
Ratcliff to “Bid my guard watch”. Richmond, however, prays to God, “whose 
captain I account myself” to make him and his men “thy ministers of chastise- 
ment”. Then Shakespeare carries us into their dreams. 

While the same ghosts appear in both dreams we know from the response 
of Richard and Richmond that each dreams only the part addressed to him. 
By having both Richard and Richmond on stage, Shakespeare achieves a con- 
trast between the villain Richard and the man of virtue who is to restore peace 
to England. To the virtuous man dreams come foretelling success; to the villain 
dreams come that strike terror to his soul. Richmond will win, his friend Ox- 
ford argues, because 


Every man’s conscience is a thousand men 
To fight against this guilty homicide. (V.ii.17-18) 


Richard confesses to Ratcliff that 


8 Before Richard wooed and married her, Anne had cursed him, and now, ironically her own 
curses were fulfilled upon her (IV.i.73-76). 

®“The fame went, that he had the same night a dreadful and terrible dreame: for it seemed 
to him being asleepe, that he did see diverse images like terrible divels, which pulled and haled him, 
not suffering him to take anie quiet or rest. The which strange vision not so suddenlie stroke his 
head and troubled ais mind with manie busie and dreadfuil imaginations. For incontinent after, his 
heart being almost damped, he prognosticated before the doubtfull chance of the battle to come; not 
using the alacritie and mirth of mind & countenance as he was accustomed to doo before he came 
toward the battell. And least that it might be suspected that he was abashed for feare of his enemies, 
and for that cause looked so pitiouslie; he recited and declared to his familiar friends in the morn- 
ing his wonderfull vision & fearefull dreame.” Holinshed, III,q83. Holinshed continues, “But I 
thinke this was no dreame, but a punction & pricke of his sinfull conscience . . . which sting of 
conscience, although it strike not alwaie; yet at the last date of extreme life, it is woont to shew & 
represent to us our faults and offenses, & the paines and punishments which hang over our heads 
for the committing of the same... .” 
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shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. (V.ii.217-220) 


Richard awakens from his dream terrified, calling for his horse, asking that 
his wounds be bound up, and crying to Jesus for mercy. Then he realizes that 
all that has transpired has been a dream and he says, “O coward conscience, how 
dost thou afflict me”. It is midnight. “Cold fearful drops” stand on his “trem- 
bling flesh”. The self-analyzing villain argues that he should hate himself for all 
his evil deeds. “I am a villain”, he concludes, but then scolds himself for speak- 
ing ill of himself. At this point Richard is uncertain and alternates between 
self-condemnation and an attempt to bolster his courage. But fear conquers, 
and his words summarize what has been acted out by the ghosts.’® 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree. 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, ‘Guilty! guilty!’ 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul will pity me: 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself? (V.iii.194-204) 


His first question to Ratcliff after he has told his dream is, “What thinkest 
thou? Will our friends prove all true?” Ratcliff’s attempts to comfort Richard 
fail. “O Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,” cries Richard. They then leave, planning to 
eavesdrop to learn if any mean to betray Richard. 

The dream sequence, as we have seen, incorporates all the elements of Mar- 
garet’s curse: the sense of guilt, the troubled sleep, the fear of betrayal. 

Richard’s dream differs from Clarence’s in several respects. It is not the 
related dream common to epic and drama. Nor is it an allegorical dream, as a 
portion of Clarence’s dream is. It is clear and it is brought on stage by eleven 
ghosts who appear in the order of their deaths, the first being a character from 
3 Henry VI, the same Prince Edward who appeared in Clarence’s dream. He 
is followed by the ghost of his father, at whose funeral Richard wooed the 
recently-widowed Anne. Then appear the ghosts of Clarence, Rivers, Grey, 
Vaughan, Hastings, the two young princes, Anne and Buckingham. Although 
there is considerable recapitulation of the events of the Wars of the Roses 
throughout the play, and particularly in the scenes in which Queen Margaret 
appears,"* the dream sequence brings before the eyes of the audience those for 
whose deaths Richard was directly responsible, and emphasizes, numerically at 
least, how much more guilty than Clarence Richard was. 

10 The relation between the dream sequence in Shakespeare and a similar sequence in The 
True Tragedie of Richard Ill is not clear. The latter incorporates more of the material from Holin- 
shed (see note 9) and does not have the summary character of the dream sequence as Shakespeare 


wrote it. 
11 [V.iv, for example. 
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If it is a mere “spectacular theatrical tradition”, as E. K. Chambers asserts," 
we can understand why Shakespeare resorted to it, for not only does it get the 
dream on the stage—a step in the direction Shakespeare was to move in Lady 
Macbeth’s dream—but it is a summary in a play in which much summary is 
needed to keep before the audience the complicated events of the play. And 
coming immediately before the final scene, in which Richard dies at the hands 
of Richmond, God’s minister of chastisement, it prepares the audience for his 
death and justifies it, proving that 


God and good angels fight on Richmond’s side; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. (V.iii.176-177) 


Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking dream, like the dream that comes to Richard, 
is a recapitulation dream, and like Richard’s dream climaxes a dream-ridden 
play. It is the high point dramatically in Shakespeare’s use of the dream con- 
vention, as superior artistically to Richard’s dream as Macbeth is to Richard III. 
Despite differences in the quality and the complexity of the two plays, they share 
certain structural traits. Both are plays of prophesy, fulfillment, and recapitula- 
tion, although there is less looking backward in Macbeth than in Richard III, 
because Macbeth is complete in itself and not like Richard III the final play in 
a series. Both are plays of usurpation and murder and of troubled sleep. A 
fine epigraph for Macbeth is to be found in the words Macbeth imagined he 
heard: 

“sleep no more! 


Macbeth does murder sleep” (IL.ii.35-36) 


The hallucinatory quality of the play is inescapable. It is as if Macbeth’s 
killing his king and his guest leads to a disturbance of life in general, so that 
waking men see things usually reserved for sleepers, while Lady Macbeth 
asleep, wanders around as if awake. 

Of the main characters Banquo, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth suffer from 
bad dreams. But Shakespeare does not divulge the content of the dreams of any 
except Lady Macbeth. We can guess at what in Banquo’s dreams makes him 
fear to sleep even though “A heavy summons lies like lead” upon him and 
leads him to appeal to the “merciful powers” to 


Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose. (II.i.8-9) 


His remarks to Macbeth that he has dreamed of the three weird sisters who 
“show’d some truth” to Macbeth, and his acceptance of Macbeth’s offer to 
“make honour” for him, providing he lose none 


In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear, (II.i.27-28) 


suggest that his “cursed thoughts” were rather like Macbeth’s. While Mac- 


12 William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford, 1930), I, 303. One can agree 
with Bathhurst (quoted by Furness in the Variorium Edition of Richard Ill [Philadelphia, 1909], 
p.31) that all the blessing of Richmond “breaks the spirited scene and the effect of it upon Richard”, 
but one can see from what I have said about the pattern of the scene why Shakespeare was led to 
include it. Professor Stoll’s dissatisfaction with the scene results from his thesis that Shakespeare's 
ghosts are objective. For his discussion see Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), pp. 227, 348. 
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beth follows them through to his destruction, Banquo fears and resists them. 
Thus Shakespeare contrasts the behaviour of two men similarly tempted but 
acting differently. 

Before discussing Macbeth’s dreams something needs to be said about his 
report of the dream of Duncan’s grooms whom Macbeth slew in order to cast 
suspicion on them. The report is more important for what it reveals of Mac- 
beth’s state of mind than for what it tells us of the grooms. It reveals to us 
a man still not hardened to crime, urged on by a woman who herself needs 
the aid of wine to make her bold. She would have killed the king herself had 
he, as he slept, not resembled her father. But when Macbeth is unable to com- 
plete the act, she places the daggers on the grooms and paints their faces with 
blood. 

What prevented Macbeth from carrying out his intention was the dream 
of the grooms. One of the grooms had an evil dream and cried “Murder” in 
his sleep, while the other had a pleasant dream and laughed. Because of the 
evil dream, they prayed for protection and returned to sleep. When one groom 
said, “God bless us!” and the other said “Amen”, Macbeth found himself in- 
capable of uttering “Amen”. 


I had most need of blessing, and “Amen” 
Stuck in my throat (II.ii.33-34) 


That Macbeth saw them in their fear, heard them pray for protection, and 
still slew them increases the horror of his act. No wonder he could not say 
“Amen”. 
The murder of the grooms is followed by Macbeth’s hallucination, in which 
he imagines a voice crying 
“Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep” 


and 


Still it cried, “Sleep no more!” to all the house: 
“Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more!” (IL.ii.42-44) 


The rapid shift from dream to hallucination helps to create the feeling that 
the play is a species of evil dream. It should also be remembered that the dagger 
vision precedes this scene immediately. Macbeth realizes the nature of this vision 
when he says: 


Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going 
And such an instrument I was to use, (II.i.42-43) 


The hallucination after the groom’s murder is no longer a guide to action. 
Macbeth is afraid to think of what he has done (II.ii.52) and he will not look on 
it again. But the imagined cry, “Macbeth shall sleep no more”, forecasts what is 
to come. 

After his interview with the murderers who are to kill Banquo, Macbeth 
speaks to his wife of his terrible dream:7* 


18 After Macbeth sees the ghost of Banquo, Lady Macbeth says to him, “‘you lack the season of 
all natures, sleep” (III.iv.141), indicating his insomnia. 








os 
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But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. (IIL.ii.16-22) 


For both the criminals the joy has gone out of life. And Macbeth’s reflections 
repeat the insight reached earlier in the scene by his wife: 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 

*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. (III.ii.4-7) 


Lady Macbeth’s dream comes just at the point in the play when Malcolm 
and Macduff have united for action against Macbeth; it precedes the scene in 
which news comes that Birnam Wood is moving. The “testing” scene between 
Malcolm and Macduff (IV. iii), recalls Macbeth’s bestial nature. Each time Mal- 
colm speaks of his own villainy, Macduff finds Macbeth worse: 


Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. (IV.iii.55-57) 


And the scene closes with Ross’s ghastly news of the death of Lady Macduff and 
her son and a view of Macduff’s agony over it. Then the sleepwalking scene, in 
which Lady Macbeth relives all the crimes committed for the throne. 

Whereas Clarence’s dream has the quality of experience recalled in an 
orderly fashion, and the ghosts who return to curse Richard appear in the order 
of their deaths, Lady Macbeth’s dream is characterized by a distortion of time 
sequence and a confusion of events. One effect of this distortion is to suggest the 
disorder of her mind; another is to create the illusion of the dream world as we 
know it, in which time and events are often distorted and telescoped. Despite 
these traits, the audience is not misled. With the exception of the line “Hell is 
murky”, which suggests Lady Macbeth’s future damnation, each line in the 
dream sequence leads back to a definite episode in the play. 

Duncan’s murder dominates the dream sequence. Lady Macbeth’s first and 
last lines refer to it, and throughout the dream her mind returns to it. Once she 
thinks of Macduff’s wife: “The Thane of Fife had a wife: where is she now?” 
(V.i.46). Twice she speaks of Banquo. “No more o’ that my lord, no more o’ 
that: you mar all with this starting” recalls Macbeth’s excitement on seeing 
Banquo’s ghost at the feast (III.iv). 

The second reference to Banquo gets confused in Lady Macbeth’s mind 
with Duncan’s murder: 


Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; look not so pale. I tell you yet 
again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out on’s grave. (67-70). 


“Look not so pale” refers to Macbeth’s blanched look when Banquo’s ghost ap- 
pears, for after its reappearance he says to his wife: 
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You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
When mine are blanch’d with fear. (IILiv.112-116) 


The handwashing and the many lines in which Lady Macbeth speaks of 
the spot on her hand which she would wash away or perfume to free it of the 
smell of blood (11.34,38,55,67) are all related to Duncan’s death. There are excel- 
lent reasons for these numerous returns. Not only did the murder of Duncan 
lead to the other murders, but Lady Macbeth was directly instrumental in his 
death. She knew of her husband’s plans, urged him on, taunted him when he 
seemed ready to change his plans, and would have killed Duncan herself had 
not he, sleeping, resembled her father. Her inability to commit what emotionally 
impressed her as patricide reveals her as not quite the fiend she prayed to be: 


Come you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top full 
Of direst cruelty. (I.v.41-44) 


Her words—“Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him?” (V.i.42-44)—take us into Duncan’s room where she went to 
smear the faces of the sleeping grooms with Duncan’s blood after she had 
assured Macbeth that 
The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. (II.ii.54-56) 


Her mind returns repeatedly to the killing of Duncan. The lines, 


Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afear’d? 
What need we fear who knows it, when 
None can call our power to account? (V.i.40-42) 


recall her urging Macbeth on. 
Her final words, 


To bed, to bed, there is knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. 
What’s done cannot be undone. 


To bed, to bed, to bed. 


take us back to the moment after Duncan’s death when Macduff and Lennox 
return to discover Duncan dead, those same Scotsmen who are now about to 
revenge that death. “Knocking at the gate” recalls the porter and his references to 
Hell, equivocators, treason, and ever-lasting bonfires. And “What’s done cannot 
be undone” no longer refers alone to Duncan’s death, or Banquo’s or any of the 
other deaths, but suggests that she and Macbeth must face and pay for their 
crimes. The tenderness that once existed between these two criminals is implied 
in “Come . . . give me your hand”; also implied is the fact that she led him by 
the hand to their damnation. And neither of them can clean their offending 


hands. 
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After Duncan’s murder Macbeth cries: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green one red (II.ii.61-64) 


To which Lady Macbeth replies: 


My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart as white. 


In the dream the tables are turned. The realistically-minded** Lady Mac- 
beth, capable of leading her husband by the hand to murder, breaks under the 
guilt of their crime—even echoes Macbeth’s words spoken after Duncan’s death 
—while Macbeth, inured to crime, goes ou to meet his death, fighting. When 
he hears the cries of Lady Macbeth’s women, he confesses: 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 

The time had been my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t. I have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. (V.v.9-15) 


Lady Macbeth’s lines express fear, the desire to rid herself of guilt, fear of 
the darkness of Hell—and, by implication, of damnation—but no remorse. 
Whatever compassion we feel for her is aroused by her suffering and by the re- 
marks of the Doctor and the Waiting-Gentlewomen, remarks such as the Doc- 
tor’s “What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged”, and the Gentlewoman’s 
“I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity of the whole body.” 
Unlike Clarence, Lady Macbeth expresses no repentance. Nor does she call on 
Jesus for mercy as Richard does in the first moment of awakening from his 
dream. 

Her review of past events, still alive in our memory because Macbeth is so 
compact a play—as Richard III is not—reinforces Malcolm’s and Macduf?’s esti- 
mate of Macbeth in the scene immediately preceding and makes inevitable and 
just the violent deaths which the “butcher and his fiend-like queen” meet. Also, 
Lady Macbeth’s preoccupation with darkness, blood, water, and hands recalls 
the dominant imagery of the play. 

Lady Macbeth’s dream is the most successful of the recapitulation dreams 
studied. It not only recalls the events of the play, but for its brief duration recon- 
structs the terror, the dislocation, and the color of the entire play. By its excel- 
lence it demonstrates to what rich ends—richer than merely foreshadowing— 
Shakespeare used the dream convention. 

The study of these three dreams invented by Shakespeare makes it clear, I 
believe, not only that Shakespeare extended the dream convention to serve the 
structural purpose of summary, but also suggests that by studying Shakespeare’s 
convention in context, as Shakespeare’s imagery has been studied in recent years, 


14 Michail M. Morozov, “Individualization in Shakespeare's Characters Through Imagery”, 
Shakespeare Survey 2 (1949), Pp. 93. 
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we get considerable insight into Shakespeare’s methods of work. Such study pro- 
duces a new respect for “the consummate judgment of Shakespeare, not only in 
the general construction, but in all the detail of his drama”,’® as Coleridge 
phrased it, and leads us to agree with Somerset Maugham that “Art is trium- 


phant when it can use convention for its own purpose”.’® 
University of Southern California 


15 Biographia Literaria, Chapter II, note 10, What I have written demonstrates my agreement 
with the point of view of Professor Hereward T. Price as expressed in “Construction in Shakespeare”, 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 17, University of Michigan Press, 
1951. 

16 Razor’s Edge (New York, 1944), p. 201. 





Shakespeare Through the Camera’s Eye 
1953-1954 


ALICE GRIFFIN 


=; E ETWEEN October 1953 and November 1954, three major tele- 
= vision productions of Shakespeare’s plays have been offered, 
King Lear on the CBS Omnibus program and Richard II 
and Macbeth by the Hallmark Hall of Fame on NBC. Al- 
though these marked a technical improvement over the Ham- 
= SENG] Se let and Othello reported in an earlier issue of the Quarterly, 
they revealed no artistic advance. 

In general, although the medium could contribute much to a fluid presenta- 
tion, the productions are static; with some exceptions they are not well cast or 
convincingly acted or spoken; the cameras are still too “busy”, roving during 
the major speeches as if the producers were fearful to let Shakespeare’s words 
speak for themselves, and, finally, there is lacking an over-all artistic unity of 
spirit or style. 

The ninety-minute King Lear presented on the CBS Omnibus program in 
October of 1953 had, to at least one viewer, the greatest merit, although it also 
had the greatest faults, of the three productions to be discussed here. Its most 
important achievement is that it did evoke the grandeur and tragedy of Lear, 
whereas when Richard II and Macbeth were presented, the medium reduced the 
stature of the plays to that of the “action-packed” television script rather than 
living up to the greatness of the works. 

Peter Brook’s direction of Lear was both imaginative and inventive, but it 
was also given to excesses. For one thing, Mr. Brook did not seem to realize that 
three’s a crowd on the video screen, and his large cast, as in the scene of Lear’s 
boisterous companions, did not make the screen seem expansive, but rather ac- 
centuated its limited size. In appearance, Mr. Orson Welles was a magnificent 
Lear, truly heroic. Although he lacked the vocal and histrionic variety of John 
Gielgud’s brilliant portrayal of the character at Stratford-on-Avon in 1950, Welles 
was infinitely better in the role than was Louis Calhern in his pallid version on 
Broadway that same year. The cutting of the playing time seriously hampered 
the dramatic interpretation of Lear, and posed problems in depicting the chang- 
ing character that could not be successfully solved by Mr. Welles. And his speech 
was not always as clear as it should have been. 

His best acting, and indeed one of the best scenes in the production, came 
in his meeting with the blinded Gloucester (IV.vi), when Welles excellently 
conveyed both the tragic ruin of the character and his realization, in his madness, 
of his own former blindness of spirit. Simply and movingly done, without the 
distracting properties and trick camera shots that characterized other parts of 
the production, this was a most impressive scene. 
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Of the daughters, Beatrice Straight’s Goneril was the best, for Margaret 
Phillips’ Regan lacked the hard cruelty of this character, and Natasha Parry was 
a very poor Cordelia, stiff, unconvincing, and so unable to convey warmth and 
sympathy that at times one could not distinguish her character from those of the 
other two sisters. 

The adaptation by Mr. Brook was unforgivably bad; granted that time had 
to be cut, many precious minutes were spent on visual effects which contributed 
little to the play, while important speeches were omitted or reduced to a line or 
two. The entire Gloucester sub-plot was removed—with the surprising explana- 
tion at the beginning that this was extraneous anyhow, and its elimination would 
not affect the play. Yet the characters in the sub-plot were retained, although 
their motivation was never made clear. Gloucester’s eyes were put out (in 
closeup) with little explanation of why this was done. 

Yet with all its faults, the feeling of grandeur and high tragedy was present 
at times in this production, and the ending was most effective. Lear entered 
dragging the dead Cordelia on his cloak, mounted the throne and died there in 
Kent’s arms, with Cordelia at the foot of the stairs leading to the throne, and 
then the camera moved back to include in the picture the three empty thrones 
of the daughters, and to comment silently on the scene. 

Richard II was presented early in 1954, and Macbeth in November. While 
the viewing public cannot but be grateful to the producers for making the plays 
in performance available to such a large audience, it is too bad that these costly 
programs could not have been better in their conception and presentation. The 
acting of the major roles as well as the minor ones generally left something to be 
desired, and the direction by Mr. George Schaefer approached the nonrealistic 
plays realistically, reducing them in stature, and it failed to provide any over-all 
style or unity. 

The main impression of Richard II was that it was too cluttered, and like 
the Macbeth it substituted the literal for the imaginative. The setting consisted 
of an over-abundance of towers and turrets, massive but unconvincing, while 
the garden set was so filled with flowers and leaves that one had trouble dis- 
tinguishing the actors. 

Richard II is Maurice Evans’ best role, and he was especially effective in the 
first half of the play, though the total character lacked the electricity and depth 
which Michael Redgrave brought to it at Stratford-on-Avon in 1951. Mr. Evans 
conveyed well the self-indulgent, sentimental side of Richard; the passage “What 
must the King do now?” (IILiii) was very well spoken, as is true of all Mr. 
Evans’ lines. But sometimes he seems to “speechify” rather than act, and at other 
times seems to employ the facile and the obvious in his interpretation. 

The trimming of the script was well done, and the chief merit of this pres- 
entation was its clarity, being far more easy to follow for the new viewer of 
Shakespeare than was the King Lear. The conclusion of the play was in ques- 
tionable taste, sacrificing the dignity of the funeral procession for a closeup of 
the dead Richard. The supporting characters were not particularly impressive, 
although Aumerle was well played. Kent Smith’s Bolingbroke was sturdy if 
somewhat lacking in humanity. As has been true of all television productions 
of Shakespeare so far, the supporting actors have yet to learn to wear their cos- 
tumes, instead of looking as if the costumes were wearing them. 
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Presented last November by Hallmark in color, Macbeth was the most am- 
bitious of the three programs, and in the acting of Judith Anderson the NBC 
Shakespearian series achieved for the first time the sense of high tragedy. It will 
be recalled that Miss Anderson and Mr. Evans acted Lady Macbeth and Macbeth 
together on the legitimate stage in 1941, and the parts as interpreted on tele- 
vision were substantially the same, that of a weak Macbeth who is driven to 
murder not so much by his own “vaulting ambition” as by his wife’s. In the 
cut television version this approach, perhaps because Miss Anderson was so effec- 
tive, seemed to shift the central focus to Lady Macbeth, and the hero of the play 
seemed more pathetic than tragic. Nor did he seem very heroic, the lines of the 
bloody sergeant about Macbeth’s brave deeds in battle perhaps having been cut 
intentionally by Mr. Evans in his adaptation of the play. 

As in Richard II, there was no over-all atmosphere created. The setting by 
Otis Riggs was less cluttered but more confusing than that of Richard, for the 
locations were not clearly defined, although the settings themselves were quite 
realistic—various places in a grey stone castle. There was awkwardness in prin- 
cipal scenes caused by a narrow stairway that seemed to hamper the movement 
of the actors. Macbeth mounted these stairs when he saw the air-borne dagger, 
descended them after killing Duncan, and fell down them after his last duel 
with Banquo. 

The realistic approach in the direction turned the tragedy into a domestic 
rather than cosmic one. The weird sisters, suggesting Wyrd or fate, were por- 
trayed as three meddling old women, with little of the supernatural about them 
except their green faces, and the important first scene in Act IV, when Macbeth 
again goes to consult them, was changed into a dream of Macbeth’s while he is 
lying in bed, so that his future actions lost motivation and impact. Omitted com- 
pletely from this scene with the witches was all mention of Banquo’s “line of 
kings”. 

After the first shot, from below, looking up into the faces of the witches, 
there was little imagination either in the use of the camera or in the stage “busi- 
ness”. In the banquet scene the depiction of Banquo’s presence by a disem- 
bodied head, shining with red blood and bouncing about like a tennis ball was 
just short of ludicrous. This was one in a series of literal and somewhat repulsive 
shots on the colorcast accentuating blood—the wounded sergeant was covered 
with it; there was a closeup of the bloody hands of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
after the murder. 

Except for Miss Anderson there was no grandeur and little poetry in this 
production. Her interpretation moved steadily to a climax, from the reading of 
the letter and realization of what it could mean; then her steeling herself, in a 
magnificently rendered delivery of the soliloquy “The raven himself is hoarse”; 
and later her concern for her husband and mounting apprehensions about their 
deed; until finally the truly terrifying sleepwalking scene. 

Mr. Evans’ Macbeth was less successful, because in the close range of tele- 
vision he did not seem to convey the stature or the complexity of this character. 
And again, as in the Richard II, a number of his passages seemed recited rather 
than acted. 

As for the rest of the cast, Richard Waring was a fine Macduff, and Roger 
Hamilton was very effective in the part of Malcolm. 
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The color did not seem to be used for any particular theatrical effect, al- 
though the costumes in their off-tones and tartans were pleasing to the eye, and 
the scenes of splendor, such as the banquet at which Macbeth and Lady Macbeth } 
first appear as king and queen, were considerably enhanced by the use of color. 


Hunter College 











Current Theater Notes 


§ HE fourth annual list of Shakespeare productions in this and 
other countries includes over three hundred entries; this is 
a clear re-statement of Shakespeare’s popularity. As one might 
expect, the largest number of performances is reported from 
the United States and England, but there are over thirty from 
the Continent and over half that number from scattered parts 





CTY 
of the world. 

On the Continent Shakespeare continues to hold a steady place in classic 
repertory. He is well represented in the National Theatres of Belgium and Ger- 
many, and upheavals and tensions have not disturbed his popularity even in 
Russia. Shakespeare is a frequent choice for the repertory of summer drama fes- 
tivals in Europe. These performances are well attended, and though some critics 
imply that traveling Americans are responsible, the record shows that the sub- 
stantial support comes from the communities themselves. There is little Conti- 
nental emphasis upon imaginative or experimental production or upon the 
staging of the less familiar plays, but some interest in the more original types 
of presentation is shown by the unusual performances at the Bochum Shake- 
speare Festival in Germany and the circus production of Midsummer Night's 
Dream in Paris. Continental touring companies are not numerous, but there are 
representatives such as the distinguished Théatre National Populaire, which 
makes extensive excursions through France and occasional trips out of the 
country. 

In comparing the productions of Shakespeare in the United States and 
England, the former’s strength lies in colleges and in summer festivals; Eng- 
land’s in Shakespearian repertory companies, community theaters, and amateur 
dramatic societies. 

In the United States during the last four years over a hundred and seventy 
colleges have produced a Shakespeare play, some forty have done so annually, 
and one has consistently given three a year. A few colleges have a long estab- 
lished custom of Shakespeare performances; Bowdoin gave its fortieth annual 
play as part of the 1954 commencement program. Other colleges have inaugu- 
rated the practice more recently, several within the last four years, which indi- 
cates an increased interest in annual production. 

Until reports from British universities are more complete no comparable 
figures can be given, but the tradition there of Shakespeare is firmly established. 
The plays reported from British universities are, without exception, sponsored 
by dramatic societies. This is a conspicuous difference, for many American pro- 
ductions are under the sponsorship of the college drama department, or in some 
cases that of the college itself. There appears to be no interest in British uni- 
versities equivalent to the American colleges’ absorption in Shakespeare festivals 
which take place during the school year. This can logically be explained by the 
general accessibility of England’s two great Shakespeare repertory theaters which 
offer fuller fare than individual festivals. 
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There are many summer theater productions of Shakespeare in the United 
States which are under direct college influence. The director is often a drama 
professor and the cast is frequently composed of college students. Courses of 
drama are available in several summer theaters and it is not unusual to find that 
academic credit is given for completed studies. This is not the case in Britain. 
There, most summer productions are sponsored by a community or an amateur 
group, following a long established precedent. 

One phase of Shakespearian presentation in which the British university 
dramatic societies demonstrate more interest is that of touring. The University 
of Bristol Dramatic Society Players make lengthy tours in England, the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society and the Leeds University Theatre Group undertake 
tours of the Continent. The only college in the United States actively engaged in 
touring is Catholic University of Washington, D. C., which, through a graduate 
group, Players Incorporated, undertakes extensive national and international 
tours. Other colleges in the United States attempt tours of their immediate com- 
munity, and in some cases of their state. In both countries the touring of Shake- 
speare by universiy and college groups appears to be developing rapidly. 

‘ There are many more community theaters in England than in this country, 
where their numbers have been decreasing for some time. In England over sixty 
community theaters have given a Shakespeare play during the last four years, 
and over twenty have given one annually. The Maddermarket Theatre Trust 
in Norwich has given as many as four, and Nottingham and Birmingham are 
also remarkable for their activity. Only a few community theaters throughout 
the United States include Shakespeare in their yearly repertories, notably the 
Arena Stage in Rochester, New York, the Cleveland Playhouse in Ohio, the 
Milwaukee Players in Wisconsin, and the Theatre of the Year in Dallas, Texas. 
There is far more interest in Shakespeare in community theaters in England 
than there is in the remaining community theaters in the United States. 

In England there are many productions given by Shakespeare clubs and so- 
cieties; an annual play is an established custom. In small towns and in London 
as well there is support and enthusiasm for this type of production. In the 
United States there are several Shakespeare clubs but there is no report of a 
public performance by such a group. 

There are not many professional productions in New York during the 
period of the list, the most conspicuous being the City Center’s Richard III and 
the newly formed Phoenix Theatre’s Coriolanus. In London the Old Vic has held 
the stage almost without competition since the beginning of 1954. Donald 
Wolfit’s Advance Players Association, active for several years in Shakespeare 
repertory, produced nothing after the end of 1953. Bernard Miles’ Mermaid 
Theatre is inactive. Robert Atkins’ Bankside Players, suffering from the summer 
rains of 1953 and lacking sufficient backing, cancelled plans for a 1954 season in 
Regent’s Park. Are these suspensions only temporary intermissions, or are the 
strength and high standards of the Old Vic discouraging the productions of 
smaller companies? 

The power of the Old Vic and the Stratford Memorial Theatre is felt 
throughout England. Their productions command the talents of the country’s 
foremost actors, directors, and designers. The two companies have large reper- 
tories and long seasons and their theaters are strategically placed. The Old Vic 
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in London finds its audience not only in the city’s large population but also 
among the many travellers who are yearly drawn there. Increasing ease of 
transportation has made Stratford readily accessible to a great part of England. 
The town is a literary shrine and the theater serves as an added attraction to 
English visitors on holiday and tourists from all parts of the world. Stratford's 
influence has greatly increased activity in Shakespearian production throughout 
the country though it has discouraged nearby theaters from competition. 

The Stratford Memorial Theatre and the Old Vic dominate British Shake- 
spearian production. One wonders, when the long-planned Stratford, Connecti- 
cut Shakespeare Theatre and Academy comes into existence, if this center will 
not wrest the leadership now held by the colleges in this country, and in turn be 
controlled by the two great British theaters. 


Production notes on this year’s performances are varied. Several theaters in 
the United States show a preference for an Elizabethan stage. There are a few 
references to this type of production in England. There are frequent mentions 
of arena staging in the United States; in England the apron stage is preferred. 
There are obviously no American productions set against medieval or Eliza- 
bethan backgrounds, but these are usual attractions in England. In both coun- 
tries there are many summer performances, and curiously, the reports which 
mention tents as an insurance against the hazard of rain come from the United 
States and not from England. 

Great diversity is shown in the mood of productions: a comic strip Comedy 
of Errors, another staging of the same play as a study in abnormal psychology, a 
science fiction Tempest, a hillbilly Hamlet, an English Hamlet delivered in 
Russian, an all female King Lear, and an all male Twelfth Night. 

Certain plays are drastically cut; occasionally they are combined as in both 
parts of Henry IV. Twice a Shakespeare play is recorded as having been given 
on the same evening with the play of another author, The Comedy of Errors 
and The Twin Menaechmi, Twelfth Night and Doctor Faustus. A continuous 
performance is several times mentioned, three American colleges reporting the 
experiment as successful, a British director reporting less optimistically. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to those who have kindly sent informa- 
tion during the past four years. Despite the culling of American and British 
newspapers, the dispatching of hundreds of inquiry cards and letters to theater 
companies, there have always been many blanks which could only have been 
filled by obliging special correspondents. Dr. McManaway has sent clippings, 
programs, and notations at frequent intervals, and for the first years the late 
Mr. Arthur Heine did also. The American National Theatre and Academy was 
most generous in enclosing the first year’s cards in a general mailing. In Eng- 
land, Mr. F. J. Patrick, of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham, has 
regularly sent notations, lists of some twenty plays performed during each quar- 
ter of the year. Mr. A. E. J. Emmet of Ealing, Secretary of the Little Theatre 
Guild, has also sent most helpful notations. Mr. David Stelling, of London, has 
taken great pains to provide reports and letters from various groups, many not 
previously listed. 
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Helpful information has come from Mrs. Milica Garlick, of New York; 
Mr. Dom De Gruyter, of the National Theatre of Belgium and Mr. Robert de 
Smet, of Brussels; Professor Robert Davril of the University of Rennes; M. 
Michel Saint-Denis, Director General of the Centre Dramatique de |’Est in 
Strasbourg; Mme. Garreau-Dombasle of Paris; Signora Vera Cacciatore of 
Rome; Professor Lorentz Eckhoff and Dr. Kristian Smidt of Oslo; Mr. Fer- 
nando Zobel of Manila; Mr. Ernest Turnbull of Sydney; the late Mr. Orhan 
Burian of Ankara; Dr. Wolfgang Clemen, of the University of Munich; Pro- 
fessor Georges Bonnard of the University of Lausanne; and Mr. Czeslaw 
Gronostaj of the Polish Embassy in Washington. 

The checklist in the future will be compiled by Dr. Alice Griffin, a member 
of the English Department of Hunter College, assistant editor of The Theatre 
Arts Monthly, author of Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage and Living The- 
atre, and also a frequent contributor to the Shakespeare Quarterly. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to: Dr. Alice Griffin, Apartment 14G, 200 West 108th 
Street, New York 25, New York. 


All’s Well That Ends Well 


September 15, 1953. Opened at the Old Vic, London. Laurence Hardy as the King of France, 
Claire Bloom as Helena. Directed by Michael Benthall. 

February 2-6, 1954. The Merton Floats, Merton College, Oxford. Gordon Whittle as the King 
of France, Rosalind Hale as Helena. Directed by Nevill Coghill. Music composed by Brian 
Kelly. “The play was performed on a bare stage, the actors sitting by the sides in full view of 
the audience.” 


Antony and Cleopatra 


October 1953. The Bristol Old Vic Company, in association with the Arts Council, Bristol, 
England. Douglas Campbell as Antony, Yvonne Coulette as Cleopatra, Lee Montague as 
Enobarbus. Directed by Deni: Carey. Settings by Patrick Robertson. “Swift flowing action, 
color used subtly to denote a change of air.” 


Opened November 4. The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre of Stratford-upon-Avon, for six 
performances at the Princes Theatre, London. Michael Redgrave as Antony, Peggy Ashcroft as 
Cleopatra, Marius Goring as Octavius Caesar, Harry Andrews as Enobarbus. Directed by Glen 
Byam Shaw. This production was in the Stratford repertory from April until the end of 
October. Following the London engagement the production toured to Paris, Brussels, and 
Amsterdam. 

October 20-23, 1954. The Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. K. Edmonds 
Gateley as Antony, Nancy Glenister as Cleopatra, Leonard Russell as Enobarbus. Directed by 
K. Edmonds Gateley. 


As You Like It 


Opened September 30, 1953. The Advance Players Association, the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, London. Directed by Donald Wolfit. 

Autumn, The Nottingham Playhouse, Nottingham, England. “A Charles I period production.” 
April 23, 1954. One of the plays in the Shakespeare Festival, Bochum, Germany. Holger 
Kepich as Orlando, Rosel Schafer as Rosalind, Adolf Rebel as Jaques. Directed by Hans 
Schalla, stage design by Ottowerner Meyer, costumes by Therese van Treeck. Translation by 
Rudolf Alexander Schréder. 

May 3-July 17. The Taverners, 2 company which tours poetry and plays in Pubs. This year, 
in addition to the performances in various public houses in London and the provinces, the 
company gave four performances in Paris. Patricia Evling as Rosalind, Victor Tiffin as Orlando, 
Alan Scease as Jaques. Directed by Henry McCarthy. Screens designed by Jan Smythe. This 
organization is in its seventeenth year and in that time has presented over two thousand events. 
“Open air performances in inn yards have become quite a feature.” 

May 13-22. The Community Series, University of Iowa. 

June 11, 12, 18, 19. The Tavistock Repertory, in the garden of Canonbury Tower. Julian 
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; 
f Forbes as Orlando, Pauline Curson as Rosalind, Timothy Frost as Jaques. Directed by Malcolm 
Hayes. Décor and costumes by Sylvia Ruff. 
é Opened June 19. The Festival Players, London. Directed by Eileen Butler. The play was pre- 
j sented in the open air, given for the benefit of charities. Amateur cast; costumes and properties 
designed by the company. A tour in Kent and Sussex. 
July 19-24. The Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival Company, Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 
i One of the three plays in the sixth annual open-air Festival. Mary Godwin as Rosalind, 


Michael Green as Orlando, Earle Grey as Jaques. “A notable feature of the 1954 season—a 
new and specially designed Elizabethan stage—only one of its kind in Canada. A highlight 
of the Festival—three programs of Elizabethan music.” 


} The Comedy of Errors 


November 30—December 6, 1953 and. June 24-26, 1954. The University Theatre, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Tony Steblay as Antipholus of Ephesus, Richard 
Halverson as Antipholus of Syracuse, John Kanel as Dromio of Ephesus, Allen Rosenberg as 
Dromio of Syracuse. Directed by Frank M. Whiting. Stage design by Wendell J. Josal, cos- 
tumes by Robert D. Moulton. Original music by Lothar Klein. This play was given with The 
Twin Menaechmi—“the first time that both have appeared on the same bill.” 


December 1, for three weeks. The Bristol Old Vic Company, Bristol, England. Richard John- 
son as Antipholus of Ephesus, Russell Enoch as Antipholus of Syracuse, John Warner as 
Dromio of Ephesus, Alan Dobie as Dromio of Syracuse. Directed by Denis Carey. Setting and 
Costumes designed by Rosemary Vercoe. 


January 29-February 6, 1954. The University Players, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
| Directed by Reuben Silver. Modernistic set by Irving Brown and Clyde Blakely. “A slapstick 
7 oe production, with unique mobile staging.” 


March 26, 27, April 2, 3, The Purdue Playshop, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. John 
Von Szeliski as Antipholus of Ephesus, Andy Rasbury as Antipholus of Syracuse, James 
Georgas as Dromio of Ephesus, Robert Sweeney as Dromio of Syracuse. Directed by Bedford 

' Thurman. Setting designed by Sam Marks, costumes by Patty Jolliff. “The production was 
given on a modified Elizabethan stage.” 


April 2, 14, 15. The Emory Players, Emory University, Georgia. Mr. Pritchet as Antipholus of 
Ephesus, Mr. King as Antipholus of Syracuse, Mr. Thomas as Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. Bor- 
stein as Dromio of Syracuse. Directed by Mr. Neely. This play was presented as part of the 
celebration of Shakespeare’s three hundred and ninetieth anniversary. Other events were a 
lecture by Dr. Louis B. Wright, a recital of Elizabethan music and a library exhibit of Shake- 
spearian materials. 


f April-June. The Harvard Dramatic Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Performed alternately 
with The Two Noble Kinsmen. Directed by Harold Stones. Stage design by John Fenn, cos- 
| tumes by Holland Olivies, music by Lucy Barrie. “Performed in a classical arena with an all 
foreign company. Directed as an essay in abnormal psychology by students in the field.” 
May 17-22. The Buskins, Worcester College Gardens, Oxford. Patrick Tolfree and Roger Mus- 
grave as Antipholus of Ephesus and of Syracuse, Julian Stanford and Roy Meadow as Dromio 
of Ephesus and Syracuse. Directed by T. White. “Locale changed to Spain, Modern Spanish 
costumes. One theme tune used throughout and played on a piano accordian.” 


Coriolanus 
November 20, 21, 1953. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. James Olsen as Coriola- 
) nus, Lowell Harris as Aufidius, Nancy Kafesjian as Volumnia. Directed by Alvina Krause. 
Stage design by Herbert Philippi, costumes by Ida Mae Goe, music by Judith Hardy. “Ex- 
tremely large cast and stylized settings featuring the simultaneous use of two turntables.” 
Opened January 19, 1954. The Phoenix Theatre, New York City. Robert Ryan as Coriolanus, 


) John Emery as Aufidius, Mildred Natwick as Volumnia. Directed by John Houseman. Set- 
tings and lighting by Donald Oenslager, costumes by Alvin Colt, music by Alex North. 
Opened February 23. The Old Vic Company, London. Richard Burton as Coriolanus, Paul 
Daneman as Aufidius, Fay Compton as Volumnia. Directed by Michael Benthall. Stage design 
; and costumes by Audrey Cruddas, music by Christopher Whelan. 


April 6, 7. The Palmetto Players, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. John Car- 
rington as Coriolanus, John McCrae as Aufidius, Hagood Huckabee as Volumnia. Direction 
and stage design by Hazel Abbott, music by Edwin Gershefski. “The cast was made up of 
} college students, faculty members, and business men.” 
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Cymbeline 


November 4-24, 1953. The Liverpool Repertory Theatre, Liverpool, England. Directed by 
Willard Stoker. Stage design by Clive Whatham, costumes by Joy Titcomb, music by Ronald 
Settle. “Ultra violet ray lighting used with excellent result. Fluorescent paint on black gauzes, 
striking changes of setting with brilliant costumes against somber background.” 

February 24, 25, 26, 27, March 1, 2, 1954. The Masquers, Amherst College, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. Frederic Levy as Cymbeline, Anne Cooper as Imogen. Directed by F. Curtis Can- 
field. Stage design by Charles E. Rogers, music selected and arranged by Professor Henry 
Mishkin. 


Hamlet 


Opened September 14, 1953. The Old Vic, London. Richard Burton as Hamlet, Laurence 
Hardy as Claudius, Fay Compton as Gertrude, Claire Bloom as Ophelia, Michael Hordern as 
Polonius. Directed by Michael Benthall. Costumes and décor by Kenneth Rowell. Music come 
posed by John Gardner. 


January 8, 9, 1954. Players of the Muse of Fire, Joint Service School for Linguists, Bodmin, 
England. A first performance of Hamlet in Russian in England. An adaptation of the play by 
Vladimir Koshevnikoff after a translation by Boris Pasternak. The production designed and 
staged by Dmitri Makaroff. Jeffry Wickham as Hamlet. An all male cast with the exception 
of the Player Queen. “The setting of the play was 18-century Russia after the death of Peter 
the Great when Russia was ruled by a succession of matriarchs; heavy, rococco background 
and atmosphere of court intrigue. The soliloquy ‘To be or not to be’ was spoken during a 
minuet, the play within a play was given as an operetta sung in Italian, the players in 
chinoiserie costumes.” 

January 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19. The Playbox Theatre-In-The-Round, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. David N. Morgan as Hamlet, Joseph F. Catmull as Claudius, Louise Hill 
Howe as Gertrude, Suzanne Poulton as Ophelia, Stanley Russon as Polonius. Directed by 
C. Lowell Lees. 

February 15, for a week. One of the two plays in the Festival of the British Empire Shake- 
speare Society, Derby Branch. F. H. Garratt as Hamlet, E. G. Ennals as Claudius, Miss J. 
Wood as Gertrude, Mrs. F. H. Garratt as Ophelia, L. H. Titmuss as Polonius. Produced by 
A. G. Revill and L. H. Titmuss. An apron stage used. 

February 24-27. Department of Theatre Arts, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Amnon Kabatchnik as Hamlet, Marvin Zalk as Claudius, Virginia McGinnis as Ophelia. 
Directed by Michael Laurence. Stage design and costumes by Anne de Coursey. “A wholly 
new modern dress production with experimental abstract setting and complex light effects.” 
February 26, 27, 28, March 1, 2. The Loras Players, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. Robert 
Kaliban as Hamlet, Bernadette Dreyer as Gertrude, James Ryan as Claudius, Edward Krolak 
as Polonius, Mary Dalton as Ophelia. Directed by the Rev. Karl G. Schroeder. Scene design 
by the Rev. Edward Sullivan. “A continuous performance on a two-level stage—the Ghost in 
full light.” 

March 24-28. The Theatre of Western Springs, Illinois. Ed Manthei, the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Western Springs as Hamlet. Directed by Mary Cattell. 

March 29, April 8. Organized by the Stadttheater, presented at the Theater am Hirschgraben, 
Bern, Switzerland. German text. Popular prices—all seats sw. fr. 2. 

March 31, April 1, 2. The William and Mary Theatre, Williamsburg, Virginia. George Burns 
as Hamlet, Mary Elizabeth McDow as Gertrude, Howard Scammon as Claudius, Richard 
Fensterer as Polonius, Diane Eckel as Ophelia. Directed by Althea Hunt. Setting by Albert 
Haak. “During the Christmas vacation our theatre burned down and we were faced with 
the problem of fulfilling our obligations to season ticket holders. We discovered the men’s 
large Gymnasium was almost ideal for a new kind of production for us—an arena produc- 
tion.” The play was given for International Theatre Month. 

April 2. University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. Donald C. Holcomb as Hamlet. Di- 
rected by Andrew Bolton, Jr. Cut version of the play prepared by Marjory P. Jobson. This 
was one of the plays given in the twelfth Delaware Play Festival. 

Opened April 19. The Shakespeare Guild Festival Company, Jan Hus Auditorium, New York 
City. William Thornton as Hamlet, Maurine Gray as Gertrude, Donald Mork as Claudius, 
Edward Johnson as Polonius, Elena Moore as Ophelia. Directed by Herbert Xramer. 

April 29, 30, May 1. The Lensbury Britannic Players, the Fortune Theatre, London. Anthony 
Nash as Hamlet, Malcolm Stewart as Claudius, Mary Smith as Gertrude, Josephine Penton as 
Ophelia, Dennis Corble as Polonius. Direction and stage design by Leslie J. Chanter. The 
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Players are a combined dramatic society for the Shell Group of Companies and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

April 30, May 1, 2. Webster College, St. Louis, Missouri. Drucilla Smith as Hamlet. Di- 
rected by Harry R. McClain. A special two-hour acting version arranged by Mr. McClain 
following closely the version of Edwin Booth. 

Opened May 6. The Drama Festival of Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana. Six perform- 
ances presented alternately with Romeo and Juliet. Directed by Joseph Gifford. 

May 6, 7, 8. Centre College Players, Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Donald Harkins as 
Hamlet, Fred Drogula as Claudius, Iris Merrill as Gertrude, Mary Jane Scott as Ophelia, Sam 
Simpson as Polonius. Directed by West T. Hill, Jr. 

May 28, June 1. The Classic Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Dr. 
Bob Jones, Jr., the University President, as Hamlet, Elizabeth Edwards as Gertrude, David 
Yearick as Claudius, Robert Pratt as Polonius, Eva Carrier and Katherine Helmond alter- 
nating as Ophelia. Directed by Elizabeth Edwards. Stage design by Lawrence Pruitt and 
Murray Havens. Music composed by Joseph Schmoll. 

May. The Arts Club of Denmark, Kentucky. Logan Pope as Hamlet. Directed by Jean 
Howerton. A facetious adaptation with music, “a hillbilly Hamlet in blue jeans.” 

June 14, 15, 16, 17. The Bats, Queens’ College, Cambridge, England. Derek New as Hamlet, 
Brian Proffitt as Claudius, Jean Packman as Gertrude, Jennifer Hales as Ophelia, Alan 
Bownas as Polonius. Directed by John Macdonald, gssisted by Peter Happe. Stage design by 
Leslie Lawrence. “This play was produced in the open-air in the cloister court of Queens’ 
College on the side backed by the black and white Tudor lodge of the President. . . . Plays 
have been produced in Queens’ for over four hundred years.” 


June 18-27. The Old Vic Company at the Elsinore Festival, Kronborg Castle, Denmark. See 
first Hamlet entry. The Old Vic’s last visit to Elsinore was in 1950 with Michael Redgrave in 
the title role. 

One of the plays in the summer season at Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. June 19-September 19. 
Staged in the fortress, which was built in the XIth century. 

Week of June 28. The Old Vic production of Hamlet was given at the Drama Festival in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


July 5-10. The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Nate Katter as Hamlet, Whit- 
ford Kane as First Gravedigger, William P. Halstead as the Ghost. Directed by B. Iden Payne. 
Stage design by John Bender, costumes by Phyllis Pletcher. “An Elizabethan production.” 
July 13-17. The Huron Playhouse, Huron, Ohio. Dr. Richard Williamson as Hamlet, Dr. Paul 
N. Squire as Claudius. Directed by R. C. Hunter, chairman of the Speech Department of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Both Dr. Williamson and Dr. Squire are prominent physicians ot 
the area. 

July. Given in the courtyard of the thirteenth-century Chateau de Roi René, Anger, France. 
Directed by Serge Reggiani. Translated into French by Marcel Pagnol. Two thousand people 
attended this performance. 


August 1, 5, 10, 14, 18, 23, 27, 31. One of the plays produced in the fourteenth Shakespeare 
Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Claude Jenkins as Hamlet, Richard Graham as Claudius, Eda 
Reiss Merin as Gertrude, Robert Symonds as Polonius, Joyce Womack as Ophelia. Directed by 
Angus L, Bowmer. “All plays in the Oregon Festival are presented on a stage built from the 
dimensions of the Fortune Theatre. The Ashland theatre has the longest record of any theatre 
producing Shakespeare exclusively on an Elizabethan stage.” 

August. Windmill Theatre, Johannesburg, South Africa. Siegfried Mynhardt as Hamlet, Nor- 
man Lane as Claudius, Margaret Inglis as Gertrude, Ann Peters as Ophelia, Rigby Foster as 
Polonius. Directed by Margaret Inglis. Stage design by Ronald Philip, costumes by Cyril Fradan. 
Music composed by Stewart Hylton-Edwards. “The theatre hung with shields and lanterns, no 
curtain across the proscenium.” 

October. The Worthing Theatre Company, Worthing, Sussex. 

Opened November 5. Teatro Goldoni, Rome. Franco Castellani as Hamlet, Nando di Claudio 
as Claudius, Maria Marchi as Gertrude, Graziella Maranghi as Ophelia, Giovanni Dolfini as 
Polonius. Directed by Franco Castellani. A modern dress production, put on earnestly and 
simply for a sum equivalent to two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Autumn. In the repertory of the Turkish State Theatre, Ankara. A woman played the role of 
Hamlet. 


In the season’s repertory of the Miinchener Kammerspiel, Miinchen. Peter Liihr as Hamlet. 
In theater repertory, Moscow, 1954. 
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In the repertory of the Elizabethan Theatre Company, which began its autumn tour at Chel- 
tenham, England, October 5, 1953. Other plays given were Twelfth Night, King Richard Il, 
King Henry V. 

February 24, 25, 26, 28, 1954. The Boys’ Club of New York City. 


March 8-20. The Nottingham Theatre Trust, Nottingham, England. Derek Godfrey as 
Antony, Michael Barrington as Cassius. Directed by John Harrison. Stage design by Henry 
Graveney, costumes by Mariano Andrev. “An Elizabethan dress production in a reconstruc- 
tion of a typical Elizabethan playhouse, based on Granville-Barker and Ronald Watkins. 
Caesar really did ‘enter in his nightgown’!” 

April 8, 9. Community Series, University of Iowa. 


May 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21. The University Theatre, State University of Iowa, William Jacobi 
as Caesar, Jerome Silverman as Brutus, Bill Smart as Antony, Carmen Bonacci as Cassius. 
Directed by C. Denis McCarthy. Settings designed by A. S. Gillette, costumes by Margaret 
Hall. Music composed by Forest Suycott. 


April 26-May 1. Oldham Repertory Theatre Club, Oldham, Lancashire, England. Ronald 
Magill as Brutus, Harry Lomax as Cassius, Peter Kennaby as Antony. Directed by Harry 
Lomax. Stage design by Eric Briers. 

July 7-10. The Richmond Shakespeare Society. An open-air production in the Terrace Gar- 
dens, Richmond, England. John Oliver as Caesar, Raymond Waite as Brutus, Horace Brereton 
as Cassius, John Beardmore as Antony. Directed by Edgar Redding. 

July, 1954, for the Festival at Arles, France. Henri Vidal as Caesar, Paul Meurisse 2s Brutus, 
J. P. Aumont as Antony. Directed by Jean Renoir. Adaptation in familiar language by Grisha 
and Mitsou Dabat. “Given in the old Roman arena, ... two hundred and fifty French 
soldiers as Roman legionnaires, fifteen thousand spectators.” 


September 4, 7, 8. One of the plays in the annual floodlit Festival of Shakespeare at Pendley 
Manor, Tring, England. 


King Henry IV, Part I 


October 30-November 14, 1953. Catholic University Theatre, Washington, D.C. Sam Good 
as Henry IV, Joseph Plummer as Prince Hal, Henry Sutton as Falstaff. Directed by Leo 
Brady. Stage design by James Waring. “Play was reduced to two acts, nine scenes in the 
first, five scenes in the second. A few delicate deletions were made.” 

January 13-16, April 22, 23, 25, 1954. The Dartmouth Players, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Daniel Danneman as Henry IV, Robert Morton as Prince Hal, Eric Bergstrom as Falstaff. 
Directed by Warner Bentley and Henry B. Williams. Stage design by George Schoenhut, cos- 
tumes by Henry B. Williams, music by Frederick W. Sternfeld. “Permanent setting. Costumes 
of period circa 1400. Part II undertaken as well as part I, and both parts performed on same 
day, April 22 and 23.” 

February 22 for a week. One of the two plays in the Festival of the British Empire Shake- 
speare Society, Derby Branch. A. R. Carter as Henry IV, K. G. Collier as Prince Hal, A. G. 
Revill as Falstaff. Produced by A. G. Revill and L. H. Titmuss. 

March 4-13. The Theatre Intime, Princeton, New Jersey. Dan Seltzer as Henry IV, Ben 
Piazza as Prince Hal, William Nicoson as Hotspur, John Wilders as Falstaff. Directed by 
Dan Seltzer. Sets by Albert Hinkley. 

March 24-27. The Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Leonard Russell as 
Henry IV, Tom Moore as Prince Hal, Kenneth Barnard as Falstaff. Directed by K. Edmonds 
Gateley. 

April 22, 23, 24. The Wesleyan Players, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Kenneth 
Collins, Jr. as Henry IV, William Worstell as Prince Hal, Donald Eyssen as Falstaff. Directed 
by R. C. Hunter. “The two parts of Henry IV were condensed into a single play, seventeen 
scenes from Part I and six from Part II. An elderly Welshman iaught authentic Welsh dialect 
to Lady Mortimer and Glendower.” 

May 4-7. The Charlatans, Clinton, New York. Pieter Mayer as Prince Hal, David Freyss as 
Falstaff, Greg Bathon as Hotspur. Directed by William Woodman, stage design by Ralph 
Noveck. “An Elizabethan stage was constructed in the Hall of Commons, with a cyclorama 
and lighting effects making the transitions from the Boar’s Head to the battlefield.” 

July 6-25. One of the four plays in the Shakespeare Festival of the Playwrights Theatre Club, 
Chicago, Illinois. Directed by Paul Sills. 
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August 11. The Steep Shakespeare Players annual play in the gardens of Lord Horder’s 
house near Petersfield, England. Donald Beves as Falstaff, Anthony Gillingham as Hotspur. 
Directed by Geoffrey Crump. Stage design by Richard Carter. 
October 8-16. The Norwich Players, Norwich, England. Directed by J. Roose Evans. Stage 
design by B. Wilkes. “Open stage with curtains. One interval.” 
Autumn, 1954. The Schauspielhaus, Zurich, Switzerland. Parts I and II abridged to form a 


single play. Schlegel’s German text, arranged and directed by Leopold Lindtberg. Stage de- 
signer, T. Otto. 


King Henry IV, Part II 


February 20, 22, 1954. Eton College, Windsor, England. Hon. C. S. R. Russell as Henry IV, 
Hon. H. D. P. Moore as Prince Hal, N. P. Bayne as Falstaff. Directed by R. J. G. Payne. 
Stage design by Tf. J. Behrens, music composed by H. A. Meynell. 

April 20, 21, 22, 23. The Dartmouth Players, Hanover, New Hampshire. See the entry for 
Henry IV, Part I. 


April 22, 23, 24. The Wesleyan Players, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. See the 
entry for Henry IV, Part I. 


King Henry V 


July 19-24, 1954. The King’s School Players, in the Chapter House of the Cathedral, Canter- 
bury, England. J. A. Rowe as Henry V, J. P. Roche as the Dauphin, J. G. Underwood as 
Katherine. Directed by Ralph Blumenau, stage design by Malcolm Burgess. 

In the repertory of the Elizabethan Theatre Company which began its autumn tour at Chel- 


tenham, England, on October 3, 1953. The other plays given were King Richard Il, Julius 
Caesar and Twelfth Night. 


King Henry VI, Part II 


August 4, 9, 13, 17, 21, 26, 30, 1954. One of the plays produced in the fourteenth Shake- 
speare Festival, Ashland, Oregon. H. Paul Kliss as Henry VI, Helen Davies Peppard as Mar- 
garet, Allen Fletcher as Gloucester. Directed by James Sandoe. 


King Henry VIII 


November 9-21, 1953. The Perth Theatre Company. Performances in Perth and Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland. David Ashman as Henry VIII, David Steuart as Cardinal Wolsey, Valerie Lush as 
Queen Katherine. Directed by Edmund Bailey, settings by Harry Bardon. 


King John 


Opened October 27, 1953. The Old Vic Company, London. Michael Hordern as John, Richard 
Burton as Philip the Bastard, Fay Compton as Constance of Bretagne. Directed by George 
Devine, stage design by Motley, music by John Gardner. This was the first of the history 
plays—they are to be presented in chronological order during the next five years. 

January 9-23, 1954. The Questors, Ealing, London. Albert Hooper as John, Patrick Bowley as 
the Bastard, Olga Landiak as Constance. Directed by A. E. J. Emmet, costumes by Elizabeth 
Wellman. “The play was produced on a stage which projected thirty feet into the auditorium— 
this had an almost unbelievable impact on the audience; the first night the play was given 
without an interval.” 

March 2. The Oxford University Dramatic Society, at the Playhouse, Oxford, England. Michael 
Pimbury as John, Keith Turner as the Bastard, Judith Hackett as Constance. Directed by 
Michael Elliott and John Powell. Sets designed by Christopher Ellis, John Powell, and 
Michael Elliott, costumes by Brenda Gardner. Music composed by Michael Freeland. 


King Lear 
Opened October 22, 1953. The Advance Players Association, The King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, London. 


November. Duchesne College Players, Omaha, Nebraska. Directed by Mother Clark. “All 
parts adapted for women, so it became Oueen Lear.” 


February 3-6, 1954. The Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. K. Edmonds Gate- 
ley as Lear. Directed by K. Edmonds Gateley, assisted by Nora Turner. 
Opened March 8. The Marlowe Society at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, England. “The cast 


and the director, according to custom, remained anonymous—but in the case of the latter, the 
finished production suggested the hand of George Rylands.” 
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October. The first of five plays in the Anew McMaster Shakespearean Festival at the Gaiety / 
Theatre, Dublin. Mr. McMaster as Lear, Christopher Casson as Gloucester, Mary Rose Mc- 
Master as Cordelia. Other plays which will be staged are Hamlet, Othello, The Taming of 
the Shrew and The Merchant of Venice. } 
In permanent repertory, The Minsk Repertory Theatre, Leningrad. A. Kistov as Lear. Di- 
rected by B. Fedorov. Stage design and costumes by Gregorievitch. : 


King Richard II \ 
In the repertory of the Elizabethan Theatre Company which began its autumn tour in Chel- 
tenham, England, October 5, 1953. The other plays produced were King Henry V, Julius j 
Caesar and Twelfth Night. 
Opened November 5. The Company of the Théatre National Populaire at the Palais de Chail- j 
lot, Paris. Jean Vilar, and later Gérard Philipe as Richard II, Jean Deschamps as Bolingbroke. 
Directed by Jean Vilar, stage design by Camille Demangeat, costumes by Léon Gischia, music 
by Maurice Jarre. French text by Jean Curtis. This company later presented Richard II during 


“un weekend Shakespeare” at the Palais de Chaillot April 10, 11. They also produced the ; 
play at the Shakespeare Festival at Bochum, Germany on April 24, 1954. 
December 7-12. University of Mississippi Players, University, Mississippi. Bernard Massey as ) 


Richard II. Directed by Charles M. Getchell. “First full length Shakespeare play in over fifteen 
years. Will be start of annual Shakespeare production.” ) 
January 19-30, 1954. The Theatre Workshop, Theatre Royal, London. Harry Corbett as 
Richard II, George Cooper as Bolingbroke. Directed by Joan Littlewood. 

March 5-11. The University Theatre, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Don Van Bos- 
kirk as Richard II, George Harding as John of Gaunt, William Hathaway as Bolingbroke, 
Loanne Morgan as the Queen. Directed by Ottilie T. Seybolt. Settings designed by Howard 
Ramey. 

April 1, 2, 3. Stetson University Players, DeLand, Florida. Jim Dator as Richard II, Hugh 
Young as John of Gaunt, Helen Lee Radloff as the Queen, Jack Fernandez as Bolingbroke. 
Directed by O. G. Brockett. This production was one of the events of the fifth annual Fine { 
Arts Festival of Stetson University. “It marked the first production of King Richard II in 
Florida.” 

October. The Salisbury Playhouse, Salisbury, England. Gerald Flood as Richard II, Frederick 
Peisley as John of Gaunt. Directed by Richard Scott. Settings by Jean Adams. 


King Richard III 


December 9-20, 1953. City Center, New York City. Jose Ferrer as Richard III, Vincent Price 

as Buckingham, Florence Reed as Queen Margaret. Staged by Margaret Webster, production 

designed by Richard Whorf, music composed by Alex North, costumes designed by Emeline 

Roche. 

March 11, 12, 13, 1954. The University Players, Bowling Green, Ohio. Carl Balson as 

Richard III, James Liedtke as Buckingham, Carolyn O’Connor as Queen Margaret. Directed 

by Robert Richey. “Used medieval costumes, modern Russian composers for music, Richard 

Whorf’s cutting, Fascist interpretation (modern dictator) . . . reds and blacks principal color 

scheme.” 
March 18-20. Siddons Productions, Scripps College, Claremont, California. This play and } 
Macbeth were given in “drama quartette style with characters doubling.” Both productions 

were directed by Lindsay Workman with special background music by Tom Baxter, narra- 

tion by Alfred Geer, cutting by Lindsay Workman. 


= 


Opened October 19, 1954. The Old Vic, London. John Neville as Berowne, Paul Rogers as 
Armado, Virginia McKenna as Rosaline, Ann Todd as the Princess of France. Directed by 
Frith Banbury. Costumes by Cecil Beaton. Music composed by Clifton Parker. 


Macbeth 
During the week of September 14, 1953. The Maudie Edwards Players at the Palace Theatre, 
Swansea, Wales. Salvin Stewart as Macbeth, Rose Power as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Mark 
Lawton. 
Opened September 28. The Advance Players Association at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
London. Donald Wolfit as Macbeth, Rosalind Iden as Lady Macbeth, Douglas Quayle as 
Duncan. Directed by Donald Wolfit. 


Love's Labour's Lost | 
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October 21-31. The Bradford Civic Playhouse, Bradford, England. Don Rae as Macbeth, Jean 
Oldfield as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Peter Dews. Stage design by Peter Walker. 

December 7-12. Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. James Hashim as Macbeth, J. Nora Staub 
as Lady Macbeth, Directed by Eugene R. Wood. Music by Eugene McMahon. 


January, 1954. The Habimah Company, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


February 1-March 14. Plantagenet Productions. Performances at the New Gateway Theatre, 
London, after a tour of schools in East Anglia, Lincolnshire, and the west country. Michaél 
Kennedy as Macbeth, Dorothy Rose Gribble as Lady Macbeth in London, Jocelyne Kerr 
Ritchie as Lady Macbeth on tour. Directed by Dorothy Rose Gribble. Artistic director Michaél 
Kennedy who also devised the ritualistic dances of the witches. “Certain characters, including 
Macbeth, played with a Scottish accent.” 


February 11, 12, 13. Drake University Theatre, Des Moines, Iowa. Martin Scheman as Mac- 
beth, Judith Brook as Lady Macbeth. Directed by James J. Fiderlick. “The production drew 
twenty delegations from all parts of Iowa and one from Minnesota.” 


February 19, March 23-24. Dramatic Art Department, New York University. Albert Quinton 
as Macbeth, Marian Primont as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Prof. Somerville. This play and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream were given in the twenty-second Shakespeare Festival. 


March 18-20. Siddons Productions, Scripps College, Claremont, California. This play and 
King Richard Ill were given in drama quartette style with characters doubling. Both produc- 
tions were directed by Lindsay Workman, with special background music by Tom Baxter, 
narration by Alfred Geer, cutting by Lindsay Workman. 


March 30 for three weeks. The Library Theatre, Manchester, England. Ralph Nossek as Mac- 
beth. Joan Heath as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Peter Lambert. 


April 10. Shifnal, Shropshire, England. A solo presentation by Ronald Mee in his Concerto 
Series which has included The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet, “productions of approxi- 
mately forty minutes against a musical background. In each, the theme of the play is lucidly 
told through the sketches of the leading character. The performance of Macbeth was given 
before cynical teen-agers whose initial reaction was hostile but, as the plot unfolded, they 
were completely won over by Shakespeare, calling for more at each exit of Macbeth, thinking 
the artist had concluded his performance and was to leave the play unfinished.” 


April 22-May 3. Susquehanna University Players, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. Clyde Kauffman 
as Macbeth, Audrey Vollman as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Axel R. Kleinsorg. Set designed 
by Kenneth Erdley, costumes by Carolyn Major. Music by Paul Rogers. 


April 26. The Essen State Theatre production of the Verdi opera was one of the events of 
the Shakespeare Festival in Bochum, Germany. Julius Jiillich as Macbeth, Paula Brivkaine 
as Lady Macbeth. Musical direction by Manfred Willfort, stage direction by Hans Hartleb. 
Scene and costume design by Friedhelm Strenger. 

May 3-8. One of the plays in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, England. Produced by the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. Meredith Schoonover as Macbeth, Robin King as Lady 
Macbeth. Directed by Lilian Harrison. 

May 12-18. St. Marks Drama Group, Butterworth, Province Wellesley, Malaya. William Mehta 
as Macbeth, Brian Noble as Duncan. Directed by M. Wakefield. 

May 18-20. The Liverpool Shakespeare Society, Liverpool, England. Sydney Rimmer as Mac- 
beth, Nell Brinton as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Edith M. Bufton. 

May 19-22. Utah State Theatre, Logan, Utah. Morgan White as Macbeth, Gloria Wright as 
Lady Macbeth. Directed by Floyd T. Morgan. “The play was presented on an architectural 
set. There were no intermissions.” 

A presentation given for the assembly of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, June 3-5, in 
Weimar, Germany. Richard Flatter’s translation. 

July 5-17. The Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival Company, Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 
One of the three plays in the sixth annual open-air Festival. Earle Grey as Macbeth, Mary 
Godwin as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Earle Grey. 

July 17 and 19. Gosfield School, Halstead, Essex, England. M. G. Mullins as Macbeth, M. D. 
Pineger as Lady Macbeth. Directed by P. M. Pineger, assisted by T. E. Dale. “Produced in 
the form of a pageant.” 

July 20-24, 27-29. Théatre National Populaire at the eighth annual Festival at Avignon, 
France. Jean Vilar as Macbeth, Maria Casares as Lady Macbeth. Directed by Jean Vilar. 
French translation by Jean Curtis. Stage design by Camille Demangeat, costumes by Mario 
Prassinos, music by Maurice Jarre. 
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August 23-September 4. The Old Vic Company at the Edinburgh Festival. Paul Rogers as 
Macbeth, Ann Todd as Lady Macbeth. Produced by Michael Benthall. Stage and costume 
design by Audrey Cruddas. Music by Brian Easdale. After playing in Edinburgh, the produc- 
tion came to London, opening September 16. | 
August 19-21. The Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Virginia. Directed by Owen Phillips. 
1954. The Kuala Lumpur Arts Theatre, Malaya. “A production in Malay costume.” 
In theater repertory, Moscow, 1954. ‘ 
In repertory, Stadttheater, St. Gall, Switzerland. German text. New incidental music by 

Ernst Klug. Stage designs, André Perottet von Laben. } 


Measure for Measure ; 
June 28-August 21, 1954. One of the two Shakespeare plays in the second Shakespearian | 
Festival, Stratford, Ontario, Canada. James Mason as Angelo, Frances Hyland as Isabella. 

Directed by Cecil Clarke, stage and costume design by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, music by Louis 
Applebaum. 4 


The Merchant of Venice 
Opened September 21, 1953. The Repertory Players, Kidderminster, England. Leslie Wright 
as Shylock, Brenda Kaye as Portia. Directed by Robert Gaston. Settings by Ronald Jarvis. 
November. Reizend Volkstheater, Belgium. Gust Ven as Shylock. Directed by Rik Jacobs. 
Translation by Dr. L. A. J. Burgersdyk. Performances by the same company given during 
July 1954 in the courtyard of Rubenshouse in Antwerp. 
Autumn. A tour of “theatreless towns” by the Arts Council of Great Britain Theatre Company. i 
Jeffrey Segal as Shylock, Antonia Pemberton as Portia. Directed by Peter Potter. Setting and i 
costumes by Malcolm Pride. Songs composed by Colin Graham. 5 
December 9-12. The Southsea Shakespeare Actors, Southsea, England. Ronald Mills as Shy- 
lock, Nancy Glenister as Portia. Directed by K. Edmonds Gateley. 
December 14-18. Civic Theatre, Richmond, Indiana. Art Vivian as Shylock, Jo Jordan as 
Portia. Directed by Norbert Silbiger. “Early Renaissance costumes.” 
January 11-16, 1954. Civic Theatre, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, England. John Sharplin as 
Shylock, Margaret Tyzack as Portia. Directed by Gerard Glaister. 
Opened January 25. The Elizabethan Theatre Company at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, hy 
England. Tony Church as Shylock, Josee Richard as Portia. Directed by Peter Hall. A perma- f 
nent set in high Renaissance style by Anthony Waller. Costumes by Malcolm Pride. Music } 
composed by Brian Easdale. Production given at Oxford April 5-10, also provincial tour and 


European tour of Holland, Belgium, and Italy. ; 
January. The Southend Shakespeare Society in St. Clement’s Hall, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, Eng- | 
land. Directed by John Gaston. 

February 10. Croat National Theatre, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Josip Petriti¢é as Shylock, BoZena 


Kraljeva as Portia. Directed by Ino Peri3i¢. Scene design by Aleksandar Augustin¢i¢, costumes } 
by Inga Kostinéer-Bregovac, music by Mihajlo Vukdragovié. 

February 17-27. The Bradford Civic Playhouse, Bradford, England. Kenneth Mellor as Shy- } 
lock, Audrey Sykes as Portia. Directed by David Giles. Settings designed by Kenneth Mellor. 

March 31-April 3. The Guignol Players, the University of Kentucky. Jim B. Holloway as 

Shylock, Bettye Deen Stull as Portia. Directed by Ben Ardery. Scene design by James L. 

Read, Jr., music by Jim Hurt. “A modern dress version.” 

Opened April 23. Théatre de Poche, Paris. Gregory Chmara as Shylock, Jacqueline Marbaux 

as Portia. Directed by Marcel Oger. Translation by Paul Arnold. 

May 10-15, 17-19. The Little Theatre, Bolton, England. Alan Cullen as Shylock, Beryl Duck- \ 
worth as Portia. Directed by Michael H. Sefton. The play was also performed in the Open- 

Air Theatre, Moss Bank Park, June 14-19. } 
May 12-22. The Wigan Little Theatre, Wigan, England. Eric Wright as Shylock, Doreen Bul- 
lough as Portia. Directed by Dacre Brown. 

May. One of the plays in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, England. Presented by the 
Northern Polytechnic Company. 

July 23-September 4. One of the plays in the San Diego Shakespeare Festival, the Old Globe 
Theatre, San Diego, California. 

July 28, 29, 31, August 1, 8, 20, 27, September 3, 10. One of the plays given in the Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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t July. St. Austell Society Players, Cornwall, England. Geoffrey Ennor as Shylock, Barbara Ennor 

as Portia. Directed by Norman H. Lawrence. An open air production. 

One of the two plays given in the Shakespeare Festival August 3-8 at the Camden Hills 
Theatre, Camden, Maine. Jack Hardy as Shylock, Marlene De Kay as Portia. Directed by 

( Kenneth J. Rucinski. “This play and The Two Gentlement of Verona were performed in a 

garden theatre, landscaped to provide five different levels.” 


) The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Opening performance of the 1953-1954 season of the Koninklyke Nederlandse Schouwburg. 
} (National Theatre of Belgium), Antwerp. Frans van den Brande as Falstaff, Helene van 

Herck as Mistress Ford, Gella Allaert as Mistress Page. Directed by Mautits Balfoort. Stage 
] design and costumes by Mimi Peetermans, music by Otto Nicolai. Translation by Dr. L. A. J. 
| Burgersdyk. 

February 15-19, 22, 1954. Yale Department of Drama, University Theatre, New Haven, 
Connecticut. One of the two Shakespeare plays presented for the Yale Shakespeare Festival. 
4 Bayard Leary as Falstaff, J. Jewett Langdon as Mistress Quickly, William Francis as Master 

Ford, Jean Joseph Evers as Master Page, Ruth M. Fifield as Mistress Ford, Sue Ann Gilfillan as 
| Mistress Page. Directed by Frank McMullan. Setting by Stephen O. Saxe, costumes by Carl 

Michell. Music by Quincy Porter, choreography by Eileen NaKamura. Production “in Shake- 
} spearean pronunciation according to the reconstruction of Helge Koékeritz.” 

March 4, 5, 6, April 24. The University Players, Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. Raphael 

A. McIver as Falstaff, Rosalie Raglin as Mistress Ford, Freddine Gibson as Mistress Page, 

Barbara Nash as Mistress Quickly. Designed and directed by Baldwin W. Burroughs. “Spe- 
\ cial matinee performances were given for Atlanta high schools.” 

March 19, 20, 21. The Milwaukee Players, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Art Noll as Falstaff, Mary 
) Schwalbach as Mistress Ford, Mary Schweitzer as Mistress Page. Directed by Robert E. Freidel. 
Stage design by Elmer Peterson. “Introduction of music, solos, duets, and the entire last scene 

done as a musical masque.” 
' April 19-May 8, also in the Repertory Festival May 10-29. Theatre ’54, Dallas, Texas. Guy 
j Spaull as Falstaff, Louise Noble as Mistress Ford, Martha Bumpas as Mistress Page, Joan Croy- 

don as Mistress Quickly. Directed by Ramsey Burch. Sets and costumes designed by Sarah 


| Cabell Massey. 
April 26. Produced by the Borough Polytechnic Players. One of the plays in the Southwark 
f Shakespeare Festival, England. 


June 20, 21. One of the three plays in the first annual Shakespeare Festival, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. 


j July 6-9. Musée de Cluny, Paris. Adaptation by Etienne Fuzelier. J. Hilling as Falstaff, J. 
Vigouroux as Shallow, Monique Maine as Anne Page. Directed by J. Vigouroux. “An open- 
air performance in the yard.” 

July and August. A tour by the University of Bristol Dramatic Society Players to towns, vil- 

} lages and schools in Somerset, Devon and Dorset. The plays presented were The Merry Wives 

and She Stoops to Conquer. John Cann as Falstaff, Carolyn Blackmore as Mistress Ford, Jill 
Marshall as Mistress Page, Pat Whitehouse as Mistress Quickly. Directed by Nigel Sidaway. 
Music composed by Sylvia Alexander. 
August 3, 7, 12, 16, 20, 25, 29. One of the plays produced in the fourteenth Shakespeare 
Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Richard Graham as Falstaff, Joyce Womack as Mistress Page, 
Patricia Barrett as Mistress Ford, Eda Reiss Merin as Mistress Quickly. Directed by Allen 
Fletcher. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
October 26, 1953. The Talisman Theatre, Kenilworth, England. 
November 17-21. Glendale College, Glendale, California. Walter Snavely as Bottom, Luane 
} Hardy as Puck, Joanne Le Baron as Puck (in the bushes), Yvonne ‘D’Arnall as Puck (in the 
tree). Directed by Fred McMahon. Stage design by Kenneth Bushnell. “Play given on a 
three-part set. One intermission. Costumes those of classical Greece. Script based on First 
Quarto and to prevent play from being too lengthy about six hundred lines were deleted.” 
) Opened November 24. The Library Company, Manchester, England. Alec Gunn as Bottom, 
Patricia Blyton as Puck. Directed by Stuart Latham. 
Opened December 4. The Doat Company, Cirque Médrano, Paris. Claude Nollier as Titania, 
Paul Dupuis as Theseus, Lucienne Letondal as Ariel. Directed by Jan Doat. Ariel was an aerial 
acrobat, the artisans were clowns. 
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February 23-27, 1954. The University Theatre, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. David 
Eisenstein as Bottom, Chang Sieg as Puck, Anna Gullestad (junior artist in residence from 
the Bergen State Theatre) as Titania, Wolfgang Teuscher (junior artist in residence from 
University of Cologne) as Quince. Directed by Leighton Ballew. Stage design by Paul A. 
Camp. Mendelssohn score, choreography by Olga Bibza. “The play was a feature of the fifth 
annual State Drama Festival, the fourth annual Shakespeare production on a stage based on 
the Adams and Stevens reconstruction of the Globe Theatre.” 


February 23 for a hundred and six performances. The State Poetry Theatre in Krakow, 
Poland. Directed by M. Broniewska. Scene design by A. Cybulski. 


March 10-13. Speech Department, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Joe Kaputa as Bottom. Directed by Sam Boyd, Jr. “The play was presented for International 
Theatre Month. Special matinees were given for high school students.” 


Opened March 23 at the Stratford Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Anthony 
Quayle as Bottom, David O’Brien as Puck. Directed by George Devine. Settings by Motley. 
Score by Roberto Gerhard. A special performance was given on April 23. Representatives 
from fifty-seven nations were present to honor Shakespeare’s three hundred and _ ninetieth 
birthday. 

March 26 for forty three performances. The State Universal Theatre, Lodz, Poland. Per- 
formed by students of the Division of Acting of the State Higher School for Art in Lodz. 
Directed by Daniewicz. Scene design by E. Soboltowa. 


April 22. One of the plays in the Shakespeare Festival, Bochum, Germany. Peter Probst as 
Bottom, Gustav Rothe as Puck. Directed by Gustav Rudolf Sellner, stage design by Franz 
Mertz. Translation by August Wilhelm von Schlegel. Music by Carl Orff. The play was per- 
formed without intermission. 


April 24. Dramatic Art Department, New York University. Albert Quinton as Bottom, Marian 
Primont as Titania. Directed by Prof. Somerville. This play and Macheth were given in the 
twenty-second annual Shakespeare Festival. 


April 27-May 1. The Department of Drama, the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. David 
Healey as Bottom, Tommy Riggs as Puck. Directed by B. Iden Payne. Settings by Joseph E. 
Johnston, costumes by Lucy Barton. Dances by Shirlee Dodge. “The selection of incidental 
music was made under the supervision of Dr. Paul Pisk of the Department of Music. The 
arrangements were taken from composers who were Shakespeare’s contemporaries.” 


April. The Playhouse, Nottingham, England. A presentation here, followed by a tour to bring 
the play to Nottinghamshire children. 


June 15-July 4. One of the four plays in the Shakespeare Festival of the Playwrights Theatre 
Club, Chicago, Illinois. Directed by William Alton. 

June 18, 19. One of the three plays in the first annual Shakespeare Festival, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. 

June 19-September 19. Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. Summer Play Festival. An open-air perform- 
ance in Gradac Park. 

June 21-27. The Group 20 Players at the Theatre on the Green, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Robert Brustein as Bottom, Eva Stern as Puck. Directed by Elliot Silverstein. Production 
designed by Ariel Ballif. Choreography by Gregory MacDougall. Special music by Dick 
Wernick. 

July 21, 22, 24, 25, August 1, 13, 19, 26, September 2, 9. One of the plays given in the 
Antioch Shakespeare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Directed by Arthur Oshlag. 

July 22. Grenier de Toulouse Company at the Théatre de Verdure, Evian, France. 

A presentation by the Old Vic Company at the Edinburgh Festival, August 22-September 11. 
Stanley Holloway as Bottom, Moira Shearer as Titania and Robert Helpmann as Oberon. 
Directed by Michael Benthall. Scene and costume design by James Bailey. Complete Mendels- 
sohn score employed, including all the ballets, full orchestra. After the Edinburgh production 
the company came to New York September 21 for four weeks, followed by a several weeks’ 
tour of American and Canadian cities. ' 

August 28-September 19. The Hovenden Players, London. Dennis Handby as Bottom, Ellis 
Dale as Puck. Direction, stage and costume design by Valery Hovenden. 

From August to end of year, thirty performances. The Bayerisches Staatschausnicl, Miinchen, 
Germany. H. Clarin as Puck, E. Kusmany as Titania, H. Baur as Oberon. Directed by Kurt 
Hornitz, stage design and costumes by Franz Mertz. Music by Carl Orff. “Produced on an 
Elizabethan stage. No curtain.” 
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Summer. One of the plays given in the program of the Minack Cliff Theatre, Porthcurno, 

England. “This was the Minack’s most ambitious year but there are plans ahead for inter- 

national youth drama courses, possibly a permanent summer school.” 

Summer. The Open-Air Theatre, Margaret Island, Budapest, Hungary. 

September 9-11. One of the plays in the annual floodlit Festival of Shakespeare at Pendley 

Manor, Tring, England. Directed by Dorian Williams. 

) September. Opening performance of the 1954-1955 season of the Koninklyke Nederlandse 
Schouwburg (National Theatre of Belgium), Antwerp. Translation by Dr. L. A. J. Bur- 

gersdyk. Jos. Gevers as Oberon, Jet Naessens as Titania. Directed by Ben. Royaards, costumes 

by Mimi Peetermans. 

In repertory, Stadttheater, St. Gall, Switzerland. Music selected from Purcell’s opera. 


Much Ado About Nothing i 
October 22, 23, 1953. Part of the Taylor University Shakespeare Festival, Upland, Indiana. i 


November 10-14. The Johns Hopkins Playshop, Baltimore, Maryland. Ruth Walsh as Beatrice, 
Paul Asselin as Claudio. Directed by N. B. Fagin. Stage design by James Byrd. “A modern 
dress version with modern interpretations, present day allusions.” 

March 9, 14. Stadttheater, Lucerne, Switzerland. German text. Stage designs, Werner Kraut. 


Opened March 23, 1954. The Repertory Theatre, Northampton, England. Lionel Hamilton 
as Benedick, Evangeline Banks as Beatrice. Directed by Joseph Wright, Visiting Professor of 
Drama from Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee. Setting and costumes by Osborne 
Robinson. 


March and April 1954. The Y.M.C.A. Shakespearean Players, Manchester, England. Directed 
] by Dan Killip. 

April 5-11. Presented by the Green Wig Society during the fifth annual Shakespeare Festival, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. Edward Lynch as Benedick, Patricia Buttice as 
Beatrice, Raymond Graf as Dogberry. Directed by Bernard Beckerman. Stage design by 
Donald H. Swinney. Music composed by Gerald Humel. Performance given in replica of 
i 





Globe Playhouse based on John Cranford Adams’ model. 
April 7-9. Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. Thomas Stockdale as Benedick, Suelinda Hat- 
field as Beatrice. Directed by H. Eugene Dybvig. Stage design by Ralph Brown and Shirley 
Stever. “Bradley University established a custom with its production of The Tempest in the 
spring of 1953 of an annual Shakespeare production. The whole university pools its talents in 
September for Shakespeare in April. In Much Ado the Spanish Renaissance timing was used 
as a unifying influence. A continuous performance without intermission.” 
May. One of the plays in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, England. Presented by the 
Stewart Headlam Shakespeare Association. 
June 4. Harrow School, England. Directed by Ronald Watkins. 
June 15. The Arena Theatre in the grounds of Cardiff Castle in Wales. Douglas Rye as Bene- 
dick, Sheila Allen as Beatrice. Directed by John English. Stage design by John Dinsdale, 
costumes by Peta English. 
| July 10 at the Wilderness Open Air Theatre, Buckhurst Hill, England; July 14 at the Royal 
Foundation of St. Katharine, Ratcliffe; July 17 at the George Inn, Southwark. Directed by 
Ralph Lesley. 
July 14. The Walthamstow Settlement Drama School at the Royal Foundation of Saint Katha- 
rine, London. Given in the Quadrangle. 
f August 31, September 1. St. John’s College. Performances at Lamb Lodge, Camp Woodlands 
in Riva, near Annapolis, Maryland. “An arena production.” 
Summer. The Drasdo Repertory Company in Kingston-upon-Hull and in the district, York- 
shire, England. 
Opened October 19. The Bristol Old Vic at the Royal Theatre, Bristol England. Edgar Wre- 
ford as Benedick, Rosemary Harris as Beatrice. Directed by John Moody. A single set by 
Patrick Robertson. 


} Othello 


August 19-23, 1953. The University Theatre, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. Di- 
rected by Harold L. Hayes. “Music composed especially for this production. A Shakespearean- 
type stage with audience sitting on three sides. Free to public. Large audiences including 
many people from surrounding states and Canada.” 
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September 1953-April 1954. The fifth national tour of Players Incorporated, of Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. Ed Torrance as Othello, Joan Delehaunty as Desdemona, Gene 
Picciano as Iago. Directed by Alan Schneider. Stage design by James D. Waring, costumes by 
Joseph Lewis. “A simple unit setting. One intermission.” 

Opened October 29 for fifteen weeks. The Jan Hus auditorium, New York City. Earle Hyman 
as Othello, William Thorton as Iago, Blanche Cholet as Desdemona. Directed by William 
Thorton. This was the first play in a Shakespeare Repertory Season. 


Opened November 17. The Royal Hippodrome, Preston, England. Robert Marsden as Othello, 
Joanne Hilliard as Desdemona, John Woodnutt as Iago. Produced by Robert Marsden and 
Alan Foss. Decor by Michael Ford. 


December 4, 5, 6, 7. The Mimes and Mummers, Fordham University, New York. Langdon 
Tolard as Othello, Robert Cannon as Iago. Directed by John W. Bush, S. J. “Played against 
black draperies, emphasis on lighting.” 

December 4-19, January 7-23, 1954. Baylor Theatre, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. John 
Hargraves, Ernest O’Bannon, Gary Freeman as Othello, Fay McClintock, Luanne Evans, Ruth 
McKissack as Desdemona; Joe Peacock, Virgil Beavers, Jim Love as Iago. Directed by Paul 
Baker. Stage and costume design by Virgil Beavers. Three different actors interpreted the 
moods of the main characters. 


March 3, 4, 5. City of London School Dramatic Society. M. J. Davie as Othello, L. P. Martin 
as Iago, J. R. W. Feek as Desdemona. Directed by Mr. Clark. “An all male production.” 


Opened March 16 at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. The 
first production of the season’s repertory. Anthony Quayle as Othello, Barbara Jefford as 
Desdemona, Raymond Westwell as Iago. Directed by Anthony Quayle, assisted by Patrick 
Donnell. Settings and costumes designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Music by Leslie Bridgewater. 


March 16-21. The Arena Theatre, Rochester, New York. Robert Blackburn as Othello, Martha 
Miller as Desdemona, James Harwood as Iago. Directed by Dorothy Chernuck. Stage design 
by Ann Keely, costumes by Marcelline Newell. “This production was in modern dress and 
was staged in the round. In the scenes of combat real daggers and bayonets were employed in 
close hand to hand combat fashion, This feature caused much excitement. A Shakespeare pro- 
duction is an annual feature of this theatre and is yearly becoming more popular.” 


March 18. Schauspielhaus, Zurich, Switzerland. German text of Wolf Heinrich Graf Baudissin. 
Director, Oscar Walterlin; stage designer, Teo Otto. Walter Richter as Othello, Gustav Knuth 
as Iago, and Anneliese Betschart as Desdemona. 

March 18-20. Temple University Theatre, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Noam Pitlik as Othello, 
Leonard Rosenblatt as Iago, Barbara Rappaport as Desdemona. Directed by Paul E. Randall. 
Stage design by Clemen M. Peck. 

March 19-27. Wayne University Theatre, Detroit, Michigan. Walter Mason and Terrel Whit- 
sitt (at different performances) as Othello, Jane Hamilton as Desdemona, Tony Mattar as 
Tago. Directed by Richard D. Spear. Stage design by James R. Thompson, costumes by James 
R. Essen. 

March. Olympia Theatre, Dublin. Hilton Edwards as Othello, Michael MacLiammoir as Iago, 
Maureen Cusack as Desdemona. 

April 6. “Combined Artistes” at Hornsey Town Hall Theatre, London. 

April 8-May 8. The School of the Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Michael Quinlivan as Othello, Beth Suckow as Desdemona, William Culpepper as Iago. Di- 
rected by Donal Harrington. Stage design by John A. Conway, costumes by James R. Crider. 
April 21-25. The University Theatre, Denver, Colorado. Donald Todd as Othello, Eleanor 
Edie as Desdemona, William McCarthy as Iago. Directed by Robert Mead. Settings designed 
by Robin Lacy, costumes by Ellen Terry. 

April 25. The Cologne State Theatre production of the Verdi opera was one of the events of 
the Shakespeare Festival, Bochum, Germany. Peter Anders a.G. as Othello, Trude Eipperle as 
Desdemona, Peter Nohl as Iago. Musical direction by Otto Ackermann, stage direction by 
Erich Bormann. Stage design and costumes by Walter Gondolf. 

May 7, 8, June 12. Cap and Dagger, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Lionel 
Kranitz as Othello, Myrna Hage as Desdemona, Robert Blake as Iago. Directed by Margo 
Hand. 

June 18. Masque and Gown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Peter Powell as Othello, 
Allen Hetherington as Iago. Directed by George Quinby. An outdoor production. “The 
fortieth production of Shakespeare as part of Bowdoin’s commencement program.” 
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June 30-July 3. The Borough Polytechnical Players, London, In the courtyard of the George 
Inn, Southwark. 

July 23-September 4. One of the plays in the San Diego Shakespeare Festival, the Old Globe 
Theatre, San Diego, California. 

August 4, 5, 7, 8, 15, 21, 28, September 4, 11. One of the plays given in the Antioch Shake- 
speare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Pericles 


June 29, 1954, for four weeks. The Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company, Birmingham, 
England. Richard Pasco as Pericles. Directed by Douglas Seale. Setting by Paul Shelving. Music 
composed by Frank Mumby. “The text included some clarifying alterations by Professor Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, taken from the prose account of Pericles by Wilkins, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare.” 


Romeo and Juliet 


Opened September 28, 1953. Guildford, Engiand. Trader Faulkner as Romeo, Shirley Cooklin 
as Juliet, Geoffrey Taylor as Mercutio, Eileen Beldon as the Nurse. Directed by Roger Winton, 
scene design by William Piggott. 


December 8, 10, 11. The Maskrafters, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. Franklin 
Conley as Romeo, Mary Alice Lewis as Juliet. Directed by Rena Calhoun. “Production given 
on a modified type of Elizabethan stage.” 


December 11, 12, 14, 15. The Department of Speech, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. Eberle Thomas as Romeo, Margaret Malloy as Juliet, Robert Strane as Mercutio. Di- 
rected by Lyn E. Orr. Stage design by Charles I. Reimer, costumes by Nancy Dickinson. 

In the 1953-1954 repertory of the Mobile Theatre which toured through villages in England. 
January 27-February 13, 1954. Honolulu Community Theatre, Honolulu, Hawaii. David 
Caplin as Romeo, Janet Brown as Juliet. Directed by Edward Mangum. Stage design by Wil- 
liam Allison, costumes by Frances Ellison. 

March 12, 13. Kansas State College Players, Manhattan, Kansas. Allen Kipper as Romeo, 
Adele Nelson as Juliet, Roger Sherman as Mercutio. Directed by Earl G. Hoover. Setting de- 
signed by O. D. Hunt. 

March 17, 18, 19, 20. The Virginia Players, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
George Seibels as Romeo, Elizabeth Darden as Juliet, Murray Hausner as Mercutio. Direction 
and stage design by John A. Walker. Text for the production prepared with the assistance of 
Richard Hosley of the English Department. Music composed by Marvin Schofer, choreography 
by Martha Roberts. 

March 24-27. Dakota Playmakers, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Richard Pearson as Romeo, Leora Jones as Juliet, James Schrimpf as Mercutio. Directed by 
Andrew J. Kochman, Stage design by Carl Ginnow, costumes by Robert Moore, music by 
S. D. Robertson. 

March 25-27. Longwood College Theatre, Farmville, Virginia. A joint production by the 
Longwood Players and the Hampden-Sydney Jongleurs. Elwood Rice as Romeo and Nancy 
Nelson as Juliet. Directed by Dr. C. L. S. Earley, stage design by Florence Blake, costumes by 
Elizabeth McClung and Sarah Leatherman. “A single set designed for continuous action.” 
Opened April 27 in the repertory of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England. Laurence Harvey as Romeo, Zena Walker as Juliet. Directed by Glen Byam Shaw. 
Stage design and costumes by Motley. Incidental music by Antony Hopkins. 

Beginning May 6, the Drama Festival of Centenary College, Sheveport, Louisiana. Romeo and 
Juliet was presented alternately with Hamiez. Both plays were directed by Joseph Gifford. “A 
feature of the former was a seven minute ballet in the banquet scene.” 

May 12-15. Oberlin College Dramatic Association, Oberlin, Ohio. Joseph Sommer as Romeo, 
Cynthia Smith as Juliet, Sutherland Miller as Mercutio. “A unit set. Rapid flow of action.” 
May. One of the plays in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London. Presented by the 
Walthamstow Educational Settlement. 

June 3-5. Weimar, Germany, Schlegel’s translation. A presentation given for the assembly 
of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. 

June 8-12. New College Dramatic Society, New College, Oxford, England. John Whiteside as 
Romeo, Elinor Nathan as Juliet, John Todd as Mercutio, Directed by Geoffrey Chipperfield 
and John Daniel. 
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Opened June 15, in court of Chateau de Beersel, Brabant, Belgium. Pierre Laroche as Romeo, 
Raymonde Sarténe as Juliet. French adaptation by Romain Sanvic. 

July 14-18, 25, August 6, 18, 25, September 1, 8, One of the plays given in the Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


en ow 


August 18-29. The Group 20 Players at the Theatre on the Green, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Nancy Wickwire as Juliet, Louis Edmonds as Romeo. Directed by Jerome Kilty. Production 
designed and costumed by Ariel Ballif. ) 
August 25-September 12. One of the four plays in the Shakespeare Festival of the Playwrights 
Theatre Club, Chicago, Illinois. Gene Halboth as Romeo, Jaclyn Kerr as Juliet. Directed by 
Henry Weinstein. 

Summer, In the gardens of King Paul’s Palace, Athens. Given alternately with The Taming 
of the Shrew, the first open-air productions of Shakespeare in Greece. “The stage curtain was 
formed by a colored waterfall.” 

Opened September 27. The Elizabethan Theatre Company, at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, 
England, the beginning of tour. Directed by Peter Wood. { 
Opened November 1. The Playhouse, Nottingham, England. Derek Godfrey as Romeo, Diana 
Fairfax as Juliet. Directed by John Harrison. 





1954. The Century Mobile Theatre, on tour of villages in England. 


Sir Thomas More 


June 22-25, 1954. In Elizabethan dress, June 26-29 in modern dress. The Theatre Centre, 
London. Michael Beint as Sir Thomas More. Directed by Brian Way. An arena production. 


The Taming of the Shrew t 
October 17, 1953. University Players, University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. Dick 
Gage as Petruchio, Jane Gell as Katherina. Directed by Alton Williams. An open-air pro- 
duction. 





February 1, 2, 1954. The Group 20 Players presented this as one of three plays in a Festival 
of distinguished English plays at the University of Puerto Rico. Fritz Weaver as Petruchio, 
Sylvia Short as Katherina. Directed by Betty Ann Metz. Setting and costumes by Ariel Ballif. 


February 5, 6. Ithaca College production for the Ithaca (New York) Children’s Matinee Series; 
March 28 for the West Seneca High School, Buffalo; April 13 for the Cortland Community 
Theatre. Lloyd Meeker as Petruchio, Paula Kleinman as Katherina. Directed by Eugene R. 
Wood. “This production will tour high schools of the State next year.” 


March 1. The Ipswich Theatre Company, Ipswich, England. Paul Eddington as Petruchio, 
Catharine Campbell as Katherina. Directed by Val May, settings by John Hickson. 


March 4, 5, 6. The Speech Department, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Kirby Brum- 
field as Petruchio, Elaine Tamis as Katherina. Directed by George Ulnic. 

March 25, 26, 27. Department of Speech, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dale 
Stevenson as Petruchio, Elise Simon as Katherina. Directed by William P. Halstead. Scene 
design by Jack E. Bender, costumes by Phyllis Pletcher, choreography by Esther E. Pease. 
April 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. The Raffles Society of the University of Malaya, Singapore. Lam Khuan Kit 
as Petruchio, Shakuntala Gune as Katherina. Directed by A. W. Price. Music composed by 
John Blacking. Special prologue written by John Copley. “The cast was made up of Chinese, 
Indian, Malay, Eurasian, and European students—a fine example of vivacious teamwork which 
made a production of real unity.” } 





April 20-24. Given at the third annuai Shakespeare Festival, Memphis State College, Memphis, 
‘Tennessee. George Touliatos as Petruchio, Ann Brown Field as Katherina. Directed by Brad- 
ford White. Stage design by Harry Fritzius. “Over thirty-six hundred people attended the 
production and enjoyed the other events of the Festival.” 

April 27 for two weeks, The Chorlton Theatre Club, Manchester, England. Lee Montague as 
Petruchio, Dilys Hamlett as Katherina. Directed by Frank Dunlop. Stage design by Richard 
Negri. “Most popular play of the season. Invited to perform in Paris but administrative 
difficulties made this impossible.” 

May 10-12. University Players, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. Di- 
rected by Gene Crotty. 

May 24. The Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, Essex, England. Directed by Stuart Burge. 
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The New Park Theatre Club, Streatham, London, in May made a tour of schools and com- 
munity centers in Holland. Directed by Nora Boylan. Stage design by Clifford Wilcox. 


Opened June 1 at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. Keith 
Michell as Petruchio, Barbara Jefford as Katherina. Directed by George Devine. Scene design 
and costumes by Vivienne Kernot. Music by Roberto Gerhard. “Extracts from The Taming of 
A Shrew were included in the acting text. The character of Christopher Sly continued to the 
end giving the production a frame and emphasizing the play within a play acted by strolling 
players for a drunken tinker.” 

June 5 for fifteen performances. The State Universal Theatre in Lodz, Poland. Directed by 
H. Malkowska. Scene design by M. Gogusz. 

June 15-23. The Oxford University Dramatic Society, Oxford, England. Robin Blackhurst as 
Petruchio, Dilys Hamlett as Katherina. Directed by Jack Good. Costumes by Ronald Heller. 
Music by David Hindley. “An open-air production. The play-within-the-play was presented 
in the traditional style of the Commedia dell’Arte, with pantaloons and zanies.” { 
June 22, 23. One of the three plays in the first annual Shakespeare Festival, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. 

June 28-August 21. One of the two Shakespeare plays in the second Shakespeare Festival, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. William Needles as Petruchio, Barbara Chilcott as Katherina. Directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie, stage and costume design by Tanya ‘Moiseiwitsch. Music by Louis Apple- 
baum, dances arranged by Tom Brown. 

June 30-July 4, July 11, 23, August 16, 23, 30, September 6. One of the plays given in the 
Antioch Shakespeare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Directed by Arthur Lithgow. 

July 20-24. Dennison University Summer Theatre, Granville, Ohio. Directed by William Bras- 
i mer. “Performed on an open stage in a tent seating six hundred.” 


August 1. Grenier de Toulouse Company at Scarlat, France. 


August. Tour of the Rhyl (Wales) Children’s Theatre Club to Germany to perform for school 
children, civilians, and British troops. 





Summer. In the gardens of King Paul’s Palace, Athens. Given alternately with Romeo and 
Juliet. 


October 5-10. The Arena Theatre Company at the Cambridge Arts Theatre, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Neil Landor as Petruchio, Margaret Drysdale as Katherina. Directed by Warren Jenkins. 
Stage design by Richard Lake, costumes by Peta English. 


1954. In the repertory of the Bouffes-Parisiens, Paris. Directed by Jean Marais. 


The Tempest 


December 4-6, 1953. Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Stanley Watt and Daniel Levin as Caliban, Carolyn Sedey as Ariel, John Brac- 
chitta as Prospero, Joyce Womack as Miranda. Directed by Henry Boettcher. Setting and cos- 
} tumes designed by Fay Moore. Music composed by Robert Bernat. 


February 8-13, 1954. University Theatre, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Ron Ross 
as Caliban, Emma Lou Warren as Ariel, Harold Folland as Prospero, Joyce Eliason as Miranda. 
Directed by C. Lowell Lees. 

February 26, 27, 28, March 5, 6. Yale Dramatic Association, University Theatre, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Robert Hock as Caliban, Bennett Wood as Ariel. Directed by Leo Lavandero. 
Sets and costumes by Don Tirrell. Music by Samuel Pottle. Choreography by Donna Snock. 
} “A science fiction production, set on a planet, costumed in space suits.” 

Opened April 13. The Old Vic, London. Richard Burton as Caliban, Robert Hardy as Ariel, 
Michael Hordern as Prospero, Claire Bloom as Miranda. Directed by Robert Helpmann, cos- 
tumes by Leslie Hurry, music by Malcolm Arnold. 

May 3, 4. Wake Forest College Theatre, Wake Forest, North Carolina. Jim Tribble as Caliban, 
Glen Holt as Prospero, Glenda Johnson as Miranda. Directed by Clyde McElroy. “Ariel was 
played by a chorus of eight with female voices predominating.” 

June 14-19. The Tentative Theatre Group. A production in the half acre gardens of the Park 
Royal Hotel, Brighton, England. Brian Cootes as Caliban, Pamela Slade as Ariel, Norman 
Bunker as Prospero, Anne Edmonds as Miranda. Directed by Keith Slade. Ariel’s songs com- 
posed by Terry Witney, the masque sequence in charge of Miss Olive Von Der Heyde. “The 
storm recordings, relayed by loud speaker, were an effective device for this outdoor production.” 
July 27-August 22. One of the four plays in the Shakespeare Festival of the Playwrights The- 
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atre Club, Chicago, Illinois. Lee Henry as Caliban, Zohra Alton as Ariel, Edward Asner as 
Prospero. Directed by Rolf Forsberg. Original music by Thomas O’Horgan. 


August 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 29, September 5, 12. One of the plays given in the Antioch Shake- 
speare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Directed by David Hooks. 


September 1-4. The Playhouse, Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania. Lowell Harris as Caliban, James 
Olson as Prospero. Directed by Alvina Krause. 


September 17-25. The Children’s Theatre, Johannesburg, South Africa. Colin Ronoff as 
Prospero, Michael Picardie as Ariel. An open-air production in Rhodes Park. 


In the 1954 repertory of the National Theatre, Budapest, Hungary. 


Timon of Athens 


Winter, 1954. The third production of the Ensemble’s repertory season at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York City. A modern dress version “with exciting contemporary meaning. The New 
York Public Library lists the only production in New York of this play in 1839. However, the 
drama has been done a number of times by experimental and community theatre groups, 
notable at Yale in modern dress in 1940.” 


Troilus and Cressida 


Opened July 13, 1954. The Shakespeare Memorial, Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, England. 
Laurence Harvey as Troilus, Muriel Pavlow as Cressida, Anthony Quayle as Pandarus. Di- 
rected by Glen Byam Shaw. Scenery and costumes designed by Malcolm Pride. Music com- 
posed by Antony Hopkins. 

August 12-14. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Russell Olin as Troilus, Jo Ann 
Tymkowych as Cressida. Directed by J. H. Crouch. “Platform production in the Elizabethan 
manner given in a permanent outdoor theatre.” 


Twelfth Night 


One of the Shakespeare plays in the repertory of the Elizabethan Theatre Company which 
began its autumn tour at Cheltenham, England, October 5, 1953. Tony Church as Malvolio, 
Teresa Moore as Viola. Directed by Peter Hall. Costumes by Sheila Grundy and Judy Birdwood. 


Opened October 23. The Advance Players Association, the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, 
London. Directed by Donald Wolfit. 


October 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31. San Jose State College, San Jose, California. Richard Risso 
as Malvolio. Directed by John R. Kerr. 


November 13. The opening production of the renovated Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 
England. Directed by Lionel Dunn. 


November 17, 18, 19. The University of Bristol Dramatic Society, Bristol, England. Jean 
Cowie as Viola, Michael Pearce as Malvolio. Directed by Brenda Young. Set and costumes 
designed by Frances Potter. Music composed by Sylvia Alexander. 


December 4, 5, 11, 12. University Theatre, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Barbara 
Eskilson as Viola. Direction and stage design by William Kinser. Costumes by Richard Scam- 
mon. Music by John Hollander. “The production was televised January 10, 1954.” 


December 8-13. Drama Department, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Ted Townsend 
as Malvolio, Mary Kate Zinn as Viola. Directed by Peter R. Marroney. “This play was toured 
over the state. A film covering the preparation of production was made.” 


December 11, 12. Paint and Patches, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Directed by 
Sidney Freeman. “Reconstruction of Globe theatre and uncut, continuous production (except 
for one intermission); use of 17-century music.” 

In the 1953-1954 season. The Koninklyke Vlaamse Schouwburg, Brussels. Roger Coorens as 
Orsino. Direction and stage design by Gust Maes. Costumes by Costhea. Translation by Dr. 
L. A. J. Burgersdyk. 

Opened January 6, 1954. The Old Vic, London. Claire Bloom as Viola, Michael Hordern as 
Malvolio. Directed by Denis Carey. A permanent set by James Bailey. Incidental music by 
Gordon Jacob, choreography by Tom Brown. 

Opened February 15. The Century Mobile Theatre at Hinkley, England. A provincial tour 
followed. Norma Shebbeare as Viola, Wilfred Harrison as Malvolio. Directed by R. H. Ward. 
Set and costumes by John Crockett. 


February 25, 26, 27, March 1-6. The University Theatre, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Hilah Cherry as Viola, Herman Schwenk as Malvolio. Directed by Denis McCarthy. 
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Stage design by A. S. Gillette, costumes by Margaret Hall. Music by Harrold Shiffler. “Thomas 
Wood Stevens’ streamlined versions of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Twelfth Night were 
presented as a double bill.” 


March 1. Birmingham University Guild Theatre Group, Birmingham, England. Directed by 
Anthony Weir. 


March 18-20, 25-28. The ’92 Theatre of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. Daphne 
Scott as Viola, Morton Paterson as Malvolio. Directed by William Young. Setting designed by 
Philip Flagler, costumes designed by Ethel Perlmutter and Ralph Pendleton. Music composed 
by Gerald Jaffe and David McAllester. “Play given for International Theatre Month. Production 
a combination of arena and proscenium styles.” 


April 6-May 8. The Gate Theatre, Dublin, Iris Lawler as Viola, Maurice O’Brien as Malvolio. 
Directed by Dan O'Connell. Settings by Alpho O'Reilly, costumes by Lord Longford. 


Opened April 20. The Cleveland Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio. Patricia Rahming as Viola, 
William Paterson as Malvolio. Directed by Kirk Willis. Setting by William McCreary, costumes 
by Betty Hunt. “There were twenty-four performances of this production, playing to over 
eleven thousand high school and college students. On August 5 and 7 this same production 
was given at the Repertory Theatre, Chautauqua, New York.” 


April. One of the plays in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London. Presented by St. 
Mary’s Players. 


April 23. Presented by the Morley College Actors in the courtyard of the George Inn, South- 
wark, London, in commemoration of the three hundred and ninetieth anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birth. Direction by Elizabeth Friis and Shirley Humphreys. Stage design by Gordon 
Pemble. 


May 7-8. A joint production by Bryn Mawr College Theatre and the Haverford College Drama 
Club. Anson Jordon as Viola, J. R. Hawkins as Malvolio. Directed by Marvin Stephens. 


May. Second production of this play in the Southwark Shakespeare Festival, London. The 
Borough Polytechnic Players. 


May. The New Park Theatre Club, London. A tour of schools and communities in Holland. 
Directed by Vera G. Edgley. Scene design by Clifford Wilcox. 


June 18. Frogner Park, Oslo. Aagot Stékken as Viola, Bab Christensen as Olivia, Svend von 
Diiring as Malvolio. Directed by Ellen Isefiaer and Ivo Cramér. Music by William Byrd. 


June 24-26. The Coronation Players of Teddington presented Twelfth Night in the open air 
on the terrace of York House, Twickenham. Directed by Christopher Ede. 


July 15, 16. A production in Russian, the first in England, by the Players of the Muse of Fire, 
Joint Services School for Linguists, Bodmin, England. Jeffrey Gray as Malvolio, Malcolm 
Brown as Viola. Directed by Dmitri Makaroff. The adaptation by Vladimir Koshernikoff after 
a translation by M. Lozinsky. “An all male cast. A modern dress representation, Illyria as Eng- 
land, and the play a fantastic representation of contemporary manners.” 

July 23-September 4. One of the plays in the San Diego Shakespeare Festival, the Old Globe 
Theatre, San Diego, California. 


July 26-31. The Earle Grey Shakespeare Festival Company, playing in the quadrangle of 
Trinity College, Canada. One of the three Shakespeare plays presented in the sixth annual 
open-air Festival. Mary Godwin as Viola, Earle Grey as Malvolio. Directed by Earle Grey. 
“A six week tour began October 15 accompanied by hurricane ‘Hazel’ . . . just as Malvolio 
entered for the yellow stocking scene the lights went out.” 


September 4. Schauspielhaus, Zurich, Switzerland. Schlegel’s text. Director, O, Walterlin; stage 
designer, T. Otto. 


First two weeks of September, several performances. Organized by the Berner Studentenbiihne, 
Berne, Switzerland. German text. Performed at the Saulenhof, under conditions resembling an 
Elizabethan playhouse. Director, Rolf Maeders. 


Opened September 24. Théatre Royal du Parc, Brussels. French adaptation by Jacques Copeau 
and Suzanne Bing. 

Opened September 28. The Liverpool Repertory Theatre at the Playhouse, Liverpool, England. 
Robert James as Malvolio, Helen Lindsay as Viola. Digected by Willard Stoker. The play was 
set in the mood of “Dutch painting” by John Burnard. Music by Ronald Settle. 


Opened October 25. Théatre National, Brussels. French adaptation by Jean Anouith and Claude 
Vincent. 
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Opened November 9. The Shakespearewrights, Jan Hus Auditorium, New York City. Thomas 
Barbour as Malvolio, Laurie Vendig as Viola. Directed by Norman Peck. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
January 11-April 10, 1954. Tour by the Barter Theatre of Abingdon, Virginia; through Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. Lauren Farr as Valentine, Jerry Oddo as Proteus, Key Kendall as 
Julia, Peggy Collins as Silvia. Directed by Owen Phillips. Settings and costumes by John Edward { 
Friend. A production August 31-September 5, directed by John Edward Friend with some 
changes in cast. 
March 4-6. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. David Stull as Valentine, Phillip Stevens as 
Proteus. Directed by Homer N. Abegglen. Music by Phillip Stevens. 
April 29, 30, May 1. The Southend Shakespeare Society at St. Clement's Hall, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, England. Directed by John Smurthwaite. 
July 7-11, 18, 30, August 17, 24, 31, September 7. One of the plays given in the Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Directed by David Hooks. 


July 12-17. The Leeds University Union Theatre Group at the Riley-Smith Theatre, Leeds, } 
England. Malcolm Nickson as Valentine, Gordon Luck as Proteus, Adele Buckle as Julia, 

Barbara Tarran as Silvia. Directed by Richard Courtney. This production was followed by a ; 
six-week tour of this play and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. The Company travelled by bus 

through France, Belgium, Germany, Denmark and Holland. The play was given at Student 

Drama Festivals in both Bruges and Erlangen. 

One of the two plays given in the Shakespeare Festival, August 3-8, the Camden Hills Theatre, / 
Camden, Maine. Robert Chamness as Valentine, Bernard Hiatt as Proteus, Wendy Robertson 

as Julia, Marlene DeKay as Silvia. Directed by Richard Kirschner. { 





Two Noble Kinsmen 


April-June 1954. The Harvard Dramatic Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Directed by Harold 
Stones. Performed alternately with The Comedy of Errors in a classical arena. 


The Winter’s Tale 
November 11, 14, 1953. Malvern College Dramatic Society, Malvern, Worcestershire, England. 
Directed by David Erskine and George Sayer. 
November 26, 27. The Classic Players, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. Jack 
Buttram as Leontes, Mardell Clemens as Hermione. Directed by Eva Carrier. Settings designed \ 
by Murray Havens. Music composed by Edmund Wright of the University music faculty. 
April 29, 30, 1954. Civic Hall, Croydon, England. 
May 18, 21, 22. Argosy Players, at Hillington May 18, 21, 22, and on May 29 at the George 
Inn, Southwark, London. 
August 2, 6, 11, 15, 19, 24, 28. One of the plays produced in the fourteenth Shakespeare 
Festival, Ashland, Oregon. Knox Fowler as Leontes, Eleanor Prosser as Hermione. Directed by 
H. Paul Kliss. 
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Reviews 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival. By Robert sPEAIGHT. London: Heinemenn, 1954. 
Pp. 302. 215. 


Mr. Speaight’s book on William Poel and the Elizabethan revival is timely 
and opportune. Had it made its appearance within ten years of Poel’s death, it 
would probably have been treated in the cavalier fashion that was meted out to 
his work during his lifetime. 

I have no doubt that today there are innumerable adventurers in the produc- 
tion of the Shakespearian drama, professional and amateur, who have never 
heard of Poel and the effect of his methods of approach to presentation of the 
plays. His insight into what may be called the tricks of theatricality in the 
smaller details was astonishing. For instance, in the Masque of the Seven Deadly 
Sins in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Lechery, by simply reversing her position, 
caused a shuddering gasp, for whilst the front of her costume was rich and color- 
ful, the back was a skeleton. In the same play, the stage was draped with a dull, 
brick-colored material, and the first appearance of Mephistophilis was denoted 
by an ashen face, the rest of the actor being clad in the same material as the cur- 
tains. Simplicity itself, but that simplicity which denotes great art and is so difh- 
cult to attain. In a tremendous spate of theater-going over some sixty years, the 
impression of those two incidents is still clear in my mind. They were a certain 
implication that a spirit of genius was at work. 

Poel was a genius and, consequently, was apt to behave on occasion in an al- 
most outrageous and incomprehensible manner. Genius is invariably wayward 
and, as often as not, remote from the accepted standards of social behaviour: 
there are instances without number in any of the arts. Genius is unfettered and 
flatly refuses to be bound by convention. This is by way of palliation for the 
seeming oddities which Mr. Speaight enumerates. Two personal examples of 
Poel’s oddity came my way. He approached an actor whom I knew for the part 
of Valentine in his production of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. The manage- 
ment for which the actor was working refused to release him; so Poel engaged 
an actress for the part, a step which the actor, rather naturally, looked upon as 
an insult. The other instance concerns an actress who was rehearsing in Arden 
of Feversham. 1 asked her how the production was progressing. She replied 
with a mystified look that Mr. Poel had spent quite a long time in a dissertation 
on “a white horse”, but she had no notion as to the place occupied by this animal 
in the play, a puzzle no doubt shared by the rest of the company. Perhaps it 
was part of the “surgery” mentioned by Mr. Speaight in recording the pro- 
duction. 

Despite the endless quirks and twists of Poel’s invention, maltreatment of 
texts, and what seem to be almost abnormalities in casting, the influence of his 
endeavor to recreate the Eliabethan theater in an age of tedious elaboration and 
interminable scene changes has spread far and wide. A return to the act intervals 
of my younger days is now unthinkable. Concerning the revival of the 16th- 
century stage, Bridges Adams once said to me that whilst it was possible to 
Elizabethanize your stage, it was impossible to Elizabethanize your audience. 
This is visually true, of course, but mentally the thing is devoutly to be wished. 
Lack of intervals for music or social chatter engenders complete surrender to 
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the play itself, and I think that the Elizabethan playhouse and its manner of 
presentation fulfilled that demand. (Imagine a full-length cinema biil broken up 
by intermissions!) Poel brought back the essential need for swift and continuous 
action, and in doing this persuaded audiences into the mood of 16th-century 
playgoers—a mental reversion and not, as Bridges Adams remarked, a visual 
one, which in any case was not desirable. Poel may possibly have been but the 
human symbol of a general desire for simpler Shakespearian settings. Gordon 
Craig’s superb pictorial staging of Much Ado About Nothing, and Jessner’s 
Measure for Measure in Berlin in 1930 come to my mind. The latter was a mere 
surround of unpatterned curtains, but, alas, both obeyed the bad old rule of 
breaking the action with constant curtain-falling to change the scenery or, as in 
Jessner’s production, merely to alter the furniture a little. All illusion is thrown 
to the winds directly the negative curtain comes between a play and its auditors, 
even if only for a few moments. Attention rivetted on the unfolding of action is 
immediately dispelled and the world of make-believe shattered. 

Living in Birmingham, I never had the opportunity of seeing as much of 
Poel’s work as I should have liked. It may be for that very reason that the few 
productions I did witness made such a strong impression. The Everyman, 
Doctor Faustus, Measure for Measure, Henry the Fifth, Troilus and Cressida, 
and David and Bathsheba are all that I saw of this great man’s genius. Among 
my regrets is missing his production of the old play of Abraham and Isaac, 
which Granville-Barker told me was an unforgettable experience. But it was 
Measure for Measure which had the greatest effect on me, and its treatment, so 
far as continuity and rapidity are concerned, has colored the twenty-nine plays 
of the Shakespearian canon that have been produced at the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre. 

I saw Poel only twice as an actor—in the roles of Pandarus in Troilus and 
Cressida and Father Keegan in John Bull’s Other Island, Although, as stated in 
Mr. Speaight’s book, he admitted no desire to act, those two performances stand 
out amongst the thousands that I must have seen. This, I am sure, was caused 
by the impact of a strong and unusual personality which seeped through the 
portrayal of the character. What I have set down is entirely a self-opinion of the 
man, but there is nothing to be added to Mr. Speaight’s excellent recording of 
his life and work. The inspired drive, the strange and inexplicable idiosyncrasies 
are all set forth with admirable and perfect honesty. It is a brave testimony to 
one who, as is so often the case, was misunderstood in his lifetime, but revered 
in later days. William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival should be read by the 
ever-growing number of men and women whose work lies in the interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s plays to the living audience. 

Sir Barry JAcKson 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre 


Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and Production, 7. Edited 
by ALLARDYCE NIcoLL. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 155; pl. 8. 
$3.50. 

The fine thing about the annual Shakespeare Survey is that it gives equal 
space to Shakespeare alive on the boards of the contemporary theater and to 
Shakespeare as a subject of constant investigation and criticism. The seventh 
number (covering production and scholarship mainly for 1952, but occasionally 
running over into 1953) has the usual range of varied fare and maintains the 
balance as nicely. It contains these established survey features: the annual list of 
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productions in the United Kingdom; photographs of scenes from notable pro- 
ductions; notes from abroad, mainly on productions; the three reviews of the 
year’s contributions to Shakespearian study (“Critical Studies” by Clifford 
Leech, “Shakespeare’s Life, Times and Stage” by Harold Jenkins, and “Textual 
Studies” by James G. McManaway); the always useful account of the Shake- 
spearian holdings in a particular library, this time those in the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Memorial Library, described by F. J. Patrick; and a fifty-year retro- 
spective survey of one feature of Shakespearian study, this year of the criticism 
of Shakespeare’s style, written by M. C. Bradbrook. J. Dover Wilson’s “The 
New Way with Shakespeare’s Text: an Introduction for Lay Readers” is evi- 
dently the first of a series; it combines a running account of the history of twen- 
tieth-century Shakespearian textual criticism with a simple account of its meth- 
ods. In addition to these surveys, there is a miscellany of articles on particular 
topics, in this number about equally divided between matters of style and mat- 
ters of theatrical history and production, with one by Mario Praz (“Shake- 
speare’s Italy”) outside either category. 

Interest in Shakespeare’s style is very much in the air, doubtless as part of 
the concern with style that characterizes so much of contemporary criticism. 
Nowadays Shakespeare’s imagery is all the rage with the most alert and sensi- 
tive students in the colleges and universities. Whereas once the teacher con- 
cerned for the integrity of a play exercised his judicial restraint in keeping his 
students from fabricating characters with a real existence outside the play, now 
he tries to persuade them not to hypostasize the images, giving them a subjective 
and floating life independent of the text, or to play games with their subleties of 
connection and connotation. Miss Bradbrook’s review of fifty years of the criti- 
cism of Shakespeare’s style is therefore most timely; it is close-packed with in- 
formation and thoughtful suggestion. She considers this fifty-year history under 
the headings, “Grammar and Lexicography,” “Orthography, Pronunciation and 
Prosody,” “Vocabulary, Reading and the Popular Style,” “Rhetorical Theory 
and Elizabethan Doctrines of Poetry,” and “Symbolism, Imagery and Ambiv- 
alence.” These headings reflect in part the shifts of emphasis Miss Bradbrook 
sees in studies of Shakespeare’s style. One, in linguistic studies, has been from a 
formal philological approach (with attention to etymology, rules of grammar 
and prosody) to a more empirical approach (with attention to semantics, usage, 
phonetics). This change in method has accompanied one in the object of atten- 
tion from the written to the spoken language, and from the literary to the popu- 
lar elements in Shakespeare’s style. But a countercurrent has set in, with the new 
interest in Renaissance poetic and rhetoric, and the direction is again literary. 
Miss Bradbrook interestingly parallels these two movements with contemporary 
literary taste—the first with the taste between the wars, when colloquial and un- 
poetic language was the vogue, the second with the general return to greater 
formality in the late thirties and forties, “that ‘rage for order’ which has led 
Eliot from The Waste Land to The Four Quartets.” Finally, a special preoccupa- 
tion of modern Shakespeare criticism is with imagery and symbolism. In her 
skilful summary of the work done here (the excesses and pedantries of which 
sometimes provoke her ironic wit), Miss Bradbrook points out the serious cleav- 
age between the Crocean anti-historical point of view, which aHows great free- 
dom in the interpretation of the images, and the historical one, which, in this 
field, has only begun to show itself. Miss Bradbrook’s plea is for a joining of the 
scholarly and the literary interests: “It was the great achievement of nineteenth- 
century scholarship to refound the criticism of style upon a basis of historic 
knowledge; the twentieth century has widened and deepened this knowledge 
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until a division between linguistic and literary criticism has reopened: the pres- 
ent need is for a synthesis of aesthetic judgment and scholarly insight, of taste 
and learning.” To this many of us would say amen. The critic who is philo- 
sophically committed to an anti-historical point of view can scarcely embrace 
the opposite point of view without a conversion; happily, all men of learning are 
not without literary taste and insight. We must hope that this fruitful new in- 
terest in Elizabethan rhetoric will not turn Shakespeare’s plays into exercises in 
rhetoric, as they have been variously turned into a mere housing for “characters”, 
psychological case studies, political propaganda pieces, or vast symbols of his 
personality—in short, into anything except plays. 

Miss Bradbrook’s account makes evident several great lacunae: adequate 
studies of Shakespeare’s prosody (very little has been done here since the statis- 
tical work of the nineteenth century and since Saintsbury) ; of his prose (Milton 
Crane’s book is only a beginning); of his vocabulary (the work done by Alfred 
Hart is pioneering, but suffers from being given solely in figures and percent- 
ages, with no actual word lists). She herself emphasizes the great need for a new 
history of style. A few additions to Miss Bradbrook’s review may be suggested: 
B. Ifor Evans on The Language of Shakespeare's Plays; E. A. Armstrong on 
Shakespeare's Imagination (psychological approach, but saner than many, and 
also making accommodation for dramatic function); H. T. Price’s work on 
imagery (with emphasis on its functional use to reveal character) in a number 
of articles, particularly in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly. Some things too 
recent to have been included by her: John Hankins, Shakespeare’s Derived 
Imagery (a move away from the popular to the literary sources of the images) ; 
Helge Kokeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (Miss Bradbrook had noticed the 
importance of his earlier work); Albert Feuillerat, The Composition of Shake- 
spere’s Plays (Professor Feuillerat has opened again the case for the disinte- 
grators, regarded by Miss Bradbrook as happily dead; alas, it is not so). 

This number of the Survey itself provides two significant addenda to Miss 
Bradbrook’s review—“Shakespeare and Elizabethan English” by Gladys D. 
Willcock and “Shakespeare’s Orthography” by A. C. Partridge. Miss Willcock 
considers the spontaneity and ease associated with Shakespeare’s style from 
Jacobean times against its proper Elizabethan linguistic background. She 
counters the opinion, still sometimes met with, that the scope and liberty felt in 
Elizabethan English imply a linguistic jungle; she observes that though the 
language had tremendous range, the range was in part one of linguistic conven- 
tions, producing in spoken English a great variety of social tones and in written 
English all varieties of artifice and studied complication, of which there was no 
instinctive distrust. One of Miss Willcock’s most important observations is that 
in fact rhetoric was not mere schoolroom pedantry but an instrument eagerly 
seized upon to enhance the enjoyment of the spoken and the written word. One 
might add that the belief in rhetoric went deeper still; language was viewed as 
a great social and civilizing instrument and for that reason rhetoric formed the 
core of humanistic education. But how is rhetorical artifice consonant with the 
impression of spontaneity so much of Elizabethan English gives? This is Miss 
Willcock’s crucial question, and the partial answer she gives is that “the quali- 
ties which we, as it were, translate as spontaneity or even wildness, are conveyed 
in Shakespeare and in other writers by the zest with which their exacting games 
were played, by the range of tones and consequent variety, and by the spend- 
thrift energy.” She makes these important points: (1) Since language was the 
primary approach to art, much Elizabethan vigor flowed into language. (2) 
There was no standard of correctness or uniformity in our modern sense. The 
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movement towards a standard literary language was governed by currency and 
convenience rather than by greater correctness; the unbroken strength of the 
oral tradition allowed a great range in dialect and in usage, and considerable 
freedom in grammar. (3) English grammar, as distinct from rhetoric, was little 
attended to; no comparable attention was paid to English syntax and accidence 
as to vocabulary, figures, pronunciation, and orthography. Her conclusion is 
that although Shakespeare “took liberties even beyond Elizabethan amplitude,” 
“he was always alert and aware on the subject of language”; “seizing upon both 
art and liberty he soared to the happy valiancy in which no other poet has 
equalled him.” Miss Willcock’s article greatly demonstrates her own conviction 
“that the best solvent of pedantry is not less knowledge but more,” and furnishes 
a model of just such a combination of taste and learning as Miss Bradbrook has 
called for. By setting Shakespeare in the context of linguistic habits and expecta- 
tions of his own times, Miss Willcock resolves the old debate between his 
Nature and his Art in keeping with the Elizabethan sense of those terms, yet in 
a way the modern world can understand. 

A. C. Partridge, in his “Shakespeare’s Orthography in Venus and Adonis 
and Some Early Quartos,” tries his hand at the always vexing and elusive prob- 
lem of getting at Shakespeare’s orthography (here used to cover all aspects of 
the graphic representation of words) behind the curtain of his printed texts. Mr. 
Partridge bases his examination mainly on Venus and Adonis Q, (1593), but 
also on Richard II Q, (1597), Romeo and Juliet Q. (1599), and Hamlet Q. (1604- 
5), and he believes that Shakespeare's orthography is more systematic than has 
been supposed. The material he assembles on spelling, syncope and elision, use of 
the apostrophe with the possessive genitive, punctuation, and capitals, is all most 
interesting; it is handled in systematic detail against a wide background of obser- 
vation of Elizabethan and Jacobean orthographical practice. He concludes that 
“Shakespeare’s spelling was old-fashioned in its attachment to full-spellings and its 
curious blend of Tudor, individual and pseudo-phonetic representations”; that 
his punctuation was light and generally rhetorical; and that he maintained syn- 
cope and elision largely in the spelling and did not sprinkle his page with apos- 
trophes. The principal question I should raise is about the form of Mr. Part- 
ridge’s argument. His reason for the choice of these four Quartos is that they 
are “believed, on good bibliographical grounds, to be based on Shakespeare’s 
manuscripts.” Although the author would hardly have wanted, or needed, to 
state these grounds, the reader misses at least a reference to his textual authori- 
ties. An unwary reader, on this bare statement, would suppose the origin of 
these Quartos to be a settled matter and all alike in authority. Perhaps they are; 
but the origin is more speculative for some than for others, and because of differ- 
ences in the evidence on which the theories of origin are based they cannot be 
used with equal confidence for Mr. Partridge’s special purpose. The 1599 Romeo 
and Juliet is the least in doubt; evidences of revision in false starts not completed, 
lines partly repeated, and similar features, make the supposition that this Quarto 
was set directly from Shakespeare’s “foul papers” (at least after a certain point 
in the text) as nearly demonstrable as any of these textual hypotheses can be. 
Moreover, the text is so full of literal misprints and evident misreadings of 
manuscript copy that it reveals a compositor, not too intelligent, but also not 
interfering, following the copy as literally as he could; there is little or no edi- 
torial interposition, as in the Venus and Adonis Quarto, between the manu- 
script and the printed text. The 1593 Venus and Adonis, printed by Richard 
Field and Shakespeare’s first literary venture, certainly has Shakespeare’s au- 
thority behind it; but I know of no bibliographical evidence independent of the 
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impression created by the orthography indicating that it was set from his auto- 
graph rather than from, say, a careful transcript. The “bibliographical” argu- 
ment for origin from autograph copy of the Richard II First Quarto and of the 
Hamlet Second Quarto largely rests, so far as I am aware, on the very orthog- 
raphy (though less systematically observed) that Mr. Partridge is putting in evi- 
dence to test the authenticity of other texts by (see Pollard’s edition of Richard 
II, A New Quarto; Wilson’s MS. of Shakespeare's Hamlet and edition of 
Richard II; Greg’s Editorial Problem in Shakespeare). The further refinement 
that Q, of Richard iI was printed from Shakespeare’s fair copy of his foul papers 
I take to be Mr. Partridge’s, a theory based, it would seem, on the consistency of 
certain features of orthography that are in question. The argument in this 
article, therefore, as in almost all studies of Shakespeare’s orthography, is beset 
by circularity. My objection is not so much to the circularity itself as to the con- 
cealment of it under the loosely used term “bibliographical evidence”. The 
circularity is partly inevitable, and I do not think it fatal, for this reason: the 
cumulative evidence of the recurrence of certain peculiar orthographical habits 
in a number of the Quartos, despite their different printing histories, is impres- 
sive, and suggests very strongly that those habits may come from one source; 
furthermore, nothing we know of the four texts Mr. Partridge examines pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being set from Shakespeare’s autograph. But this 
is to base the whole argument rather differently, and to keep its inherent tenta- 
tiveness healthily in the foreground. 

One is also troubled by occasional question-begging judgments, such as 
“Shakespeare shared the taste of his printer for ... ,” or “He probably felt 
that ....” A number of particular points need close scrutiny. For instance, the 
author gives the dedication of Venus and Adonis higher authority than the text 
of the poem on the ground that in the former the printer had no reason to de- 
part from Shakespeare’s manuscript, whereas in the latter he did. The one 
reason given, that in the printing of couplets to the right of each quatrain he 
sometimes had to shorten spellings, is an excellent one where it would apply; 
but apart from that kind of consideration one cannot easily see why the orthog- 
raphy in the dedication would not be as much, or as little, edited as in the poem. 
The assumption commits the author to assigning to Shakespeare the unsyn- 
copated forms of the weak past particle in -ed (such as pleased) appearing most 
commonly in the dedication, though syncopated forms do occur also (e.g. 
vnpolisht); but giving him, because of the metre, the syncopated forms (e.g. 
rubi-colourd) in the poem. He explains the inconsistency by distinguishing be- 
tween Shakespeare’s habit in prose and in verse, but assures us, because of the 
survival of ynpolisht, that Shakespeare did not pronounce the extra syllable, 
even in prose. Without the initial assumption there is no need for so much ex- 
plaining away. How do we know that Shakespeare did not habitually write the 
syncopated form, both in prose and in verse, and that Field’s printer normalized 
oftener in the dedication than in the poem, chiefly because he respected the in- 
tegrity of the metre, as other evidence suggests he generally did? These ques- 
tions of detail are not meant to derogate from the value of Mr. Partridge’s evi- 
dence as a whole. It is the substantial sort of evidence that challenges and de- 
serves close questioning. 

George Rylands, in “The Poet and the Player”, writes an essay—to this 
reader most sympathetic—on style in the speaking of Shakespeare’s verse, and 
so bridges the two dominant themes of this year’s Survey. He pleads for a turn 
away from the conversational style so prevalent now to a renewed awareness of 
the cadence and pace of the verse, especially in the last plays, where, so great is 
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the virtuosity, boldness, and expertness in the handling of line, sentence, and 
paragraph, of stress, pace, and rhythm, of language and metaphor, that “no actor 
can afford with his inward ear to forget the beat”—what one might call the re- 
current “ground” which holds Shakespeare’s verse firm beneath all the subtleties 
of “division”. T. C. Kemp, in his lively essay, “Acting Shakespeare: Modern 
Tendencies in Playing and Productions”, finds these to be stress on individ- 
uality of character (often a conscious break with traditional interpretations), 
and speed and continuity in the production. His opening lament, on the ephem- 
eral nature of the actor’s performance because of the difficulty of communicating 
the essence of what one sees and experiences in the theater, finds immediate 
justification in an article by William A. Armstrong on “Shakespeare and the 
Acting of Edward Alleyn”. Although Mr. Armstrong convincingly rescues the 
reputation of Alleyn from some modern assessments of him as a mere ranter, 
and sets him beside Burbage in the esteem of his contemporaries, he hardly estab- 
lishes anything about his particular style, either that it was like Burbage’s or, if 
it were, what it would then have been. For out of its contemporary rhetorical 
context, Hamlet’s “trippingly on the tongue” is not unambiguous, and “true 
imitation of life” almost certainly does not imply naturalistic acting in the mod- 
ern sense any more than it implies naturalism in Elizabethan poetic theory. The 
truth is, the special quality of either of these actors is irrecoverable; we can only 
guess at their qualities afar off through the great lines that were theirs, for so 
many years, to speak—Marlowe’s, Alleyn’s; and Shakespeare’s, Burbage’s. But 
Mr. Armstrong has done a good service in reminding us that among his con- 
temporaries Alleyn was as highly regarded as Burbage. In “The Red Bull 
Company and the Importunate Widow” C. J. Sisson gives us once again a 
glimpse, from court records, of the rather seedy, shrill, hand-to-mouth lives of 
the players behind the splendid scene; at the center, as usual, is one of those 
tough Elizabethan widows who outlasted several husbands and in her progeny 
laid up confusion for the genealogists. There are a number of illuminating de- 
tails on the lives of the hired actors, on the value of shares in a company, and 
the like; also a number of biographical scraps, the most important of which is 
the fixing of the date of Heywood’s birth as soon after 3 October 1573. The 
glimpse of Christopher Beeston is not very agreeable. 

Now that C. Walter Hodges and Leslie Hotson have challenged the 
twentieth-century orthodoxy about the Globe, brought to a high degree of 
elaboration by J. C. Adams, we are in, no doubt, for many exciting new heresies. 
J. W. Saunders’ special one (“Vaulting the Rails”) is that actors might go over 
the rails to leave the platform stage for the alleys beside it, or come on it from 
there; also that many scenes we place on the supposititious “upper stage” were 
played on the platform stage, with entry from the floor of the theater below. 
Like almost every guess about the features of the Elizabethan stage, it raises as 
many problems as it settles: “swarming over” rails at head height or above 
(especially with no solid wall below the stage, only curtains, against which to 
get a footing); stairs or ramps (of which we know nothing) for entrances and 
exits that cannot have been leaps (e.g., Hamlet’s entrance to the graveyard, 
Lepidus carried off Pompey’s ship, processional entrances and exits, all sug- 
gested by Mr. Saunders); the impossibility, except for a very few spectators, 
of hearing or seeing anything going on in the alleys, such as Mercutio’s and 
Benvolio’s witty conversation after Romeo has left them by leaping on the stage, 
or Antony’s dialogue with Cleopatra before being hoisted up to the platform 
stage (taken by Mr. Saunders as the monument). But the suggestion, with good 
medieval tradition behind it, is very much worth entertaining for what it will 
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offer. We know much less than we think we do about Shakespeare’s stage. 

Mario Praz, in “Shakespeare’s Italy”, takes the moderate position that 
Shakespeare could have got most of his Italian flavor from the sources of his 
stories, but that some details of local color are hard to account for unless he 
had some other sources of knowledge, and he suggests John Florio as a likely 
one. (Poor Florio is once more despised as a pedant, a character that rests, ap- 
parently, on the very tenuous identification of him as Holofernes in Love's 
Labour’s Lost.1 protest; anyone capable of the racy, agile “varying” of colloquial 
English in A Warld of Words would have been no unworthy companion of 
Nashe, or even Shakespeare.) I should be a little disposed to argue that Shake- 
speare’s view of Italians is less theatrical and more understanding than that of 
his fellow playwrights because he knew more about Italy. If it seems either of 
these things, is not that partly because most of his Italianate plays are comedies, 
partly because he is often more sympathetic with his characters—whether Italian, 
“Bohemian”, Danish, or Scottish—than are his contemporaries? As for the 
tragedies, Romeo and Juliet is not less violent than the source, and Iago is hardly 
behind Flamineo for viciousness. I would suggest that Italianate plays in Eng- 
land generally reflect their sources; the English tragedies are scarcely harsher in 
their motivation or more violent (except for such heightening as setting and 
poetry give) than the novelle from which they are derived, especially those of 
Bandello and Giraldi Cinthio. No one can beat Cinthio himself (a point made 
by Mr. Praz in another connection) for horrors on the stage, and no English 
comedy outdoes Machiavelli’s Mandragola in cynicism. Not all the English- 
man’s ideas of Italy in the Renaissance came from the Puritan preachers. 

I shall not comment on the “Year’s Contributions,” except to remark that 
they are full of plums for both student and general reader. One notes, a little 
sadly, in the productions of Shakespeare abroad, how often the comedies played 
are The Shrew and The Merry Wives; perhaps because these two farces, having 
little poetry, lose nothing in translation and always make for lively action. The 
Germans still like Hamlet best of all the tragedies, the patrons of the Comédie 
Frangaise still find Shakespeare hard to take straight, and the Greeks have 
staged two plays—A Midsummer Night's Dream and The Winter's Tale—that 
carry romantic echoes of Greece. 

MADELEINE Doran 
University of Wisconsin 


The Globe Restored. By c. WALTER HopcES. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
199. $7.50. 

This is an unusual and important book, important because of its fresh ap- 
proach to the Elizabethan theater and its general attitude toward it; unusual 
in its wealth of illustrations, especially its author-artist’s informative, scholas- 
tically well-founded, and attractive drawings. These are supplemented by over 
sixty excellently reproduced and blessedly unhackneyed plates, mostly from 
Renaissance sources, accompanied by very full annotations on what makes each 
one significant. How widely they represent the theatrical background of the 
period is shown by this list: 14 are on the Elizabethan London theater; 9 on 
street theaters; 16 on pageants and celebrations; 9 on costumes and indoor 
theaters; 6 on theatrical tricks and machines; and 6 on the masques. An appendix 
of twenty pages reproduces or reprints half a dozen important theatrical docu- 
ments, gives a useful outline table of the Elizabethan London theater, and, espe- 
cially interesting, eight annotated reconstructions by the author showing a pos- 
sible development of the stage from the inn-yards to the second Globe. 
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The six chapters of general discussion justify the author’s claim that the 
evidence has been looked at with a fresh eye. He finds the stage’s origin not in a 
wagon-stage stabilized in an inn-yard so as to use an inn gallery as a balcony, but 
rather in the common street show of great antiquity, given on a platform raised 
on trestles to the level of the heads of the spectators and backed by a curtained 
booth. At first set up as a self-sufficient structure in the streets and inn-yards, 
then similarly inside the theater frame, it was only later incorporated with it, 
still keeping its height, still removable (at the Hope even in 1613), the space be- 
neath it still unenclosed except by hangings (?black for tragedy) till the Fortune 
contract called for palings of “good, stronge, and sufficyent newe oken bourdes”. 
But notice that this use of black hangings does not explain the lines in A Warn- 
ing for Faire Women, not quoted by Hodges: “In these sable Curtains shut we 
up / The Comicke entrance to our direful play.” The stage balcony, as origi- 
nally a separate structure from the theater frame, was not necessarily on the level 
of the second gallery, a suggestion which would relieve some awkward situations 
in the plays: 12 feet is too far for Arthur to jump in King John or for Antony to 
be raised in Antony and Cleopatra. Curiously in his own reconstructions Mr. 
Hodges shows this balcony always at the second gallery level. 

Mr. Hodges raises many interesting points which cannot be listed here and 
discusses them in an undogmatic spirit and with a keen sense of the theater. 
Among them are the curtained space at the back of the stage, which he pictures 
as arranged in front of the tiring-house wall and finally develops into an elab- 
orate structure; the stage pillars, which he sees as not so easily climbed as 
some have imagined, and not tall enough to carry the heavens to the height 
of the eaves, so leaving the denizens of the second gallery with a limited view; 
the gangways at either side the stage as leading to the two public entrances 
to the theater (the report of the fire at the Globe that said there were only two 
doors to the theater disregarded, he thinks, the private one to the tiring house). 
He also suggests that these gangways may have been used, if only for their stunt 
value, for some actions in the plays: for example, entrances on horseback, as in 
1 Richard II (i.e. Thomas of Woodstock) and the approach in Pericles of Marina 
in the barge. This particular horse may be hard to deny, but to bring in a barge 
in Pericles seems to me to be taking the text more literally than is necessary or 
desirable. 

These are only a few of many points which Mr. Hodges writes of with 
clarity and discrimination. More important is his recognition that the Eliza- 
bethan curtained space is not the beginning of our modern stage but that the 
stage of the masques was substituted for it at the Restoration, bringing in a 
theater “concerned with the scenic effect of the whole stage”, and basically con- 
tradictory to it. 

To Mr. Hodges the Elizabethan theater was an institution full of vitality 
and splendor, “violent, ornate, fantastic, abundant in poetic and processional 
emblems, and very noisy”. He hopes for its revival, not in these particulars, not 
as antiquarian research, nor as “some quaint occasional novelty”, but as a basis 
for a dramatic art free from proscenium limitation, “that sort of artistic en- 
chantment by which actors can create an imaginary world upon an empty 
space”. As a forecast for this sort of theater, this book is especially significant 
and welcome. 


Gerorct F. REYNoLpDs 
Boulder, Colorado 
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An Elizabethan Garland. By a. L. Rowse. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. viii + 
162. $3.00. 


These thirteen essays (with seven full-page illustrations) appeared during 
the coronation year of Queen Elizabeth II, and many which deal with Queen 
Elizabeth I and her times are so treated as to make them relevant to the present 
age. The first four discuss coronations in English history, the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth I (in which Professor Rowse makes good use of unpublished 
contemporary drawings of that occasion), the treatment accorded her by Eng- 
lish historians since her day, and the Elizabethan Christmas (which brings to- 
gether some scattered and little-known lore). These are followed among others 
by essays on royal palaces, Elizabethan Ireland, “Sir Francis Drake and British 
Enterprise,” and “Beginnings of the Commonwealth”. The volume is concluded 
with “A New Elizabethan Age?” in which Professor Rowse speculates whether 
the present Elizabethan Age may, like the earlier one, prove itself “unforgettable 
in the memory of the English peoples.” He thinks the earlier Elizabethans, 
having more imagination than we, seem to have been more aware of “what they 
were passing through.” After drawing some striking parallels between the two 
eras and recounting the various conditions which made the Elizabethan achieve- 
ment possible, he asks whether “the intellectual and spiritual conditions of our 
time, the circumstances of our society, are propitious to a new outburst of 
creativeness in the arts and sciences.” Some clearly adverse factors, he contends, 
are the emphasis on criticism, “too much self-consciousness, too great a self- 
awareness, too much sophistication”—all “hostile to creativeness’—and our 
social transition to a one-class society. The present age, he insists, “lacks any 
sense of the spiritual resources of the past, or how to draw upon them for the 
benefit of the present.” Nevertheless, he believes that “human genius is un- 
quenchable; civilization itself is a tough plant”; and he concludes that “There is 
nothing absolutely to prevent a sudden upsurge of creativeness” to contradict his 
less than optimistic analysis. 

Professor Rowse has an intimate acquaintance with the Tudor Age in all its 
varied aspects, and facts which in less skilled hands might remain dull things 
are made to come alive by his good sense and by his indulgence of personal 
fancy, taste, and opinion—all expressed in vivid and graceful language. He can 
digress interestingly, and he does not hesitate to air personal prejudices, both of 
which are a charming part of the stock in trade of the familiar essayist, even if 
not necessarily of Professor Rowse as eminent historian. His book demonstrates 
forcefully the valuable office the historian turned essayist can perform for this 
troubled age. 

Vircit B. Hertzer 
Northwestern University 


The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. By ceorce witkins. Edited by KENNETH 
Murr. University Press of Liverpool and Grove Press of New York, 1953. Pp. xviii + 120. 
6s. ($1.50). 


Inexpensive and usefully documented, Prof. Muir’s Pericles will be very 
welcome to students of Shakespeare, for many of whom this will be the only 
available reprint. The references to parallel passages in Wilkins’ novel, Shake- 
speare’s play and Twine’s novel (pp. 113-119) will be a help even for those who 
do not share the editor’s views concerning the relations of these three works. 

In the Introduction Prof. Muir outlines the principal theories regarding the 
origins of the novel and the play Pericles. As in his fuller examination of some 
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years ago (English Studies, 1949, pp. 65-83), he argues that (a) the play was 
written in two strata, or by two dramatists, (b) the novel followed an Ur- 
Pericles, which was also the source of the play, (c) the novel at the same time 
followed Shakespeare’s Pericles in some details, (d) the bad text of the play of 
1609 was influenced by the novel. The Achilles’ heel of this reconstruction is the 
postulated Ur-Pericles; and some readers may feel that the case against the exist- 
ence of such a play could have been put more strongly. Prof. Muir bases his 
argument mainly upon 


the long passages of thinly disguised blank verse in Wilkins’ report of the 
brothel scene, which is very unlike the verse of the existing scene . . . the 
verse preserved by Wilkins is more primitive than the verse of Act V. The 
difference of style is so apparent that one can only conclude that the brothel 
scene belonged to an earlier stratum of the play... . (P. vii) 


Here one could counter that style may change with the dramatic situation, and 
that the verse of reporters usually looks more primitive than the original. If 
there was no Ur-Pericles, the verse preserved by Wilkins could have been acci- 
dentally omitted from the pirated text of Shakespeare’s play: as the play stands 
the conversion of Lysimachus is rather sudden, and the dialogue of the novel 
would greatly clarify the situation. Subsidiary arguments for an Ur-Pericles, 
again, are not always convincing: 


if the first two acts were originally Shakespearean, those passages where 
Wilkins and Q closely correspond should contain credibly Shakespearean 
verse. Manifestly they do not. (P. viii) 


As Prof. Muir points out later that it seems “probable that the reporters of the 
play or the compositors of Q made use of the novel to correct the copy” (p. xv), 
those passages where Wilkins and Q closely correspond could be the invention 
of Wilkins borrowed by the reporters of the play. 

One is sometimes a little puzzled by the choice of readings. On p. 21, 1. 13, 
the British Museum copy reads “towld him, he did not wel”, and a note informs 
us that the Ziirich copy (the only other one known) reads “tolde . . . well”. Prof. 
Muir reads “tolde him, he did not wel”, so that one wonders too whether he has 
occasionally ignored his promise to record all corrections. A comparison of the 
first 30 pages with the B.M. copy shows that there is a small number of silent 
corrections or misprints—e.g., p. 5, 1. 8, for “Tharsus;” read “Tharsus;”; |. 27, for 
“carried” read “caried”; p. 7, 1. 11, for “Antioch” read “Antioch”; p. 10, 1. 5, for 
“have” read “haue”; p. 11, 1. 15, for “weaknesse” read “weakenesse”; p. 12, |. 18, 
for “wisdome” read “wisedome”; p. 13, 1. 30, for “have” read “haue”; p. 19, 1. 10, 
for “vnlawfull” read “vnlawful”; p. 25, 1. 15, for “faintesse” read “faintnesse”; 
P. 30, 1. 6, for “seeking” read “seekng”; and so on. Anyone interested in composi- 
tors’ methods, spelling-tests, etc., cannot, therefore, wholly rely on this edition. 

On p. 113 Prof. Muir records that on A4” and Bi" the running title is 
“The Patterne/ of Pericles Prince of Tyre.” The regular running title from Br" 
is different (“A patterne of the painefull Aduentures/ of Pericles Prince of 
Tyre.”), and therefore we might add that Twine’s novel (ed. ?1594) has as 
its running title “The Patterne/ of painfull Aduentures.’—which suggests that 
the printer of Wilkins’ novel referred to Twine when composing Aq’. An- 
other curiosity, which may likewise indicate a more complicated history than 
is usually assumed for this text, is the substitution of “heaven” for “God” on 
some pages—which must be connected with the Act of Abuses, 1606. On p. 42 
we read: “such is heauens hate . . . that twixt his stroke and death, hee lent not 
so much mercy... ”. On p. 104 Wilkins has “In time the heauens may mend my 
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state”, in a song almost identical with one in Twine, whose corresponding line 
is “I hope that God will mend my state”. The play Pericles unfortunately omits 
the song, except for the direction “The Song”, but one suspects that Wilkins’ 
“heauens” derives from the play. (Near the end of the song, however, Wilkins 
uses “God”.) Is it possible that Wilkins intended to pirate Pericles in play- 
form and that his notes were found incomplete and had to be recast as a novel? 
This might account for the blank verse and other dramatic relics visible in his 
Pericles. The inspiration for this new form of piracy may have been the publica- 
tion, also in 1608, of The Hystorie of Hamblet, a free translation from Belle- 
forest which echoes Shakespeare’s tragedy in some details. Like Hamblet, Wil- 
kins’ Pericles supplies an “Argument” before the main story: in the case of 
Hamblet this was taken over from Belleforest, whereas Twine did not have 
one and therefore did not give the idea to Wilkins. 

E. A. J. HontcMann 
The University of Birmingham 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 
Vol. VI, 1954. Edited by rrepson powers. Charlottesville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1953. Pp. 288. $6.00 (free to members). 


The University of Virginia’s excellent Studies in Bibliography continues 
to give more space to Shakespeare than to any other single subject. Dr. Alice 
Walker carries forward her tests of the purity of the First Folio in an analysis 
of the errors that crept into 1 Henry IV as it was reprinted from Qs. By divid- 
ing the text between its two compositors, she finds further distressing evidence 
of what she has pointed out elsewhere, the high-handed and cavalier treatment 
of the copy by Compositor B, particularly in omitting and interpolating words. 
Dr. Walker’s purpose in undertaking this study is to make still clearer the task 
of an editor of a play the Folio text of which was set up from a corrected Quarto. 
Here is strong proof that Folio variants may as well be compositors’ corruptions 
as more authoritative readings. It is hard not to accept the general contention 
that an editor should not be subjected to the tyranny of “the most authoritative 
text”. 

As Dr. Walker tracks the errors in 1 Henry IV, she does not find Jaggard’s 
proof-reader a conscientious person. “Though it may be found that in aggregate 
the Folio proof-corrections were numerous, it is evident that, at times at least, 
the reader’s main preoccupation was with disorders of the most trivial kind 
and that fidelity to copy did not enter into consideration.” She points out that 
the proofreader may have been concerned that letters should make a word, but 
not that words should make sense. 

It is perhaps with Dr. Walker’s observations in mind that we should ap- 
proach Dr. Charlton Hinman’s latest report on his arduous task of collating all 
the Folger examples of the First Folio. In one, he has found another proof- 
sheet, two pages of Romeo and Juliet bearing the inked corrections of the press- 
reader. The corrections, trivial and arbitrarily chosen, are not of value to an 
editor, but Dr. Hinman believes them to have significance as illustrating the 
lazy and capricious, but persistent, proof-reading characterizing the whole of 
Romeo and Juliet, and distinguishing it from the plays surrounding it. Dr. 
Hinman emphasizes that he is making an interim report and he hopes that 
an accumulation of facts like the present may have “a good deal to teach us” 
not only as bibliographers but as editors. We shall all await with great interest 
the conclusion of the Folger collation. 
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The last of the Shakespearian articles is a lecture by the editor, Professor 
Bowers, on “Shakespeare’s Text and the Bibliographical Method”. It makes an 
admirable general introduction to the technique of bibliography and its applica- 
tions to editorial problems. The illustrations of the unchallengeable proof which 
bibliography may offer on the condition of a text are clear and cogent; it is 
enough to say that Professor Bowers writes like himself. Perhaps one may reg- 
ister a mild protest that bibliography should be called a “scholarly discipline”. 
A highly skilled craft, demanding knowledge, intelligence and imagination, 
it is certainly, but a discipline in other than the military sense must be something 
that provides an education on a wider basis than Professor Bowers will allow to 
bibliography. Scholarship, too, goes beyond the careful use of an exacting tech- 
nique; Professor Bowers puts the matter right in his last paragraph when he 
says that the bibliographical and critical approaches must go hand in hand. “As 
scholars we have been most delinquent in failing to utilize the bibliographical 
method to its fullest extent.” 

Among other articles, mention may be made of Mr. J. R. Brown’s study 
of the copy for Webster’s plays; he argues that The Duchess of Malfi was printed 
from a Ralph Crane transcript. Professor R. D. Altick’s study of the reading 
public of 1852, Mr. Cyprian Blagden’s examination of seventeenth-century ballad 
printing, the inventory of a cavalier library given by Professors J. L. Lievsay and 
R. B. Davis all contain much of interest. Professor Allan Stevenson suggests a 
new bibliographical test in “Chain-Indentations in Paper as Evidence”. 

Priuip Epwarps 
University of Birmingham 


Shakespearean Comedy. By CHINTAMANI N. pDEsAI. Agra: The Agra University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 203. 5 rupees, 8 annas. 


The title of Dr. Desai’s doctoral thesis is misleadingly inclusive, for the 
author’s idea of comedy limits the discussion to those plays embodying “the 
spirit of humour, of fun, of innocent laughter not tinged with sorrow.” Meas- 
ure for Measure is excluded from the discussion because it is too sombre and 
All’s Well That Ends Well because of its “very unpleasant and uninviting 
theme.” Farce is excluded because “its horseplay is hardly appealing to the finer 
sentiments of man and the laughter produced is of the most elementary type”. 
Thus what the author has to say is based on a discussion of about half of Shake- 
speare’s comedies. 

Part two of this study in four parts attempts to place Shakespearian comedy 
in the tradition of English comedy and to analyze and characterize it in terms of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. The material is arranged by topics: 
the part played by Fate, the Fool and the Clown in comedy, vulgarity and ob- 
scenity in comedy, etc. Part three considers A Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and 
The Tempest. Here too the discussion is of particular aspects: the nature and 
age of the hero, the plot of the later comedies, villains in the later comedies. 

Within the sections the organization is haphazard. The effect is of frag- 
ments that do not make a design. There is also, as a result of the arrangement 
of the materials, an excessive amount of repetition. 

Part one rapidly surveys Greek, Roman and Italian comedy and is based 
largely on secondary sources. Its inclusion is justified by the assumption that 
“some features of Aristophanic comedy . .. were passed on to the Roman 
dramatists . . . and thus affected English comedy, including that of the predeces- 
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sors of Shakespeare and Shakespeare himself”. Part four summarizes very 
inadequately some theories of the comic and discusses the means of producing 
laughter found in Shakespearian comedy. Although Dr. Desai does not discuss 
the comic elements in the history plays, he does include in this final section and 
elsewhere some comments on Falstaff. 

Throughout the book the author seems not to have a clear idea of his au- 
dience: sometimes he writes as if for his students, sometimes for the committee 
whose criticisms he reprints and answers, sometimes for the general audience. 
The writing is often imprecise and there are many errors in idiom. Documenta- 
tion throughout is inconsistent and not as full as American and English practice 
requires. Typographical errors are numerous. 

Much that Dr. Desai has to say is interesting but not fresh. He has read 
and incorporated into his study the findings of Shakespearian scholarship. Rather 
late in the writing of his thesis, his attention was called to studies of Elizabethan 
stage conditions, and although in a footnote he refers to Professor Harbage’s 
work, the insights which Harbage’s work and the work of other students of the 
Elizabethan stage might have given him do not appear in this book. The 
chief merit of the study is the author’s pleasure in the plays he has chosen to 
discuss. 

ArErot ARNOLD 
University of Southern California 


The Accidence of Ben Jonson’s Plays Masques and Entertainments With an Appendix of 
Comparable Uses in Shakespeare. Pp. 333. Studies in the Syntax of Ben Jonson’s Plays. By 
A. C. PARTRIDGE. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1953. Pp. 99. 


For these two works Mr. Partridge has collected forms and examples from 
Jonson’s Plays, Masques, and Entertainments. He has compared these with the 
usage of Shakespeare and with the related forms in Gill’s Logonomia Anglica, 
Butler’s English Grammar, Cooper’s Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, and 
Jonson’s own Grammar. In addition he has constantly referred to the NED and 
to Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. 

Mr. Partridge has worked thoroughly and conscientiously. I have made 
spot tests of The Accidence and I find he has left out nothing of importance. 
He has occasionally failed to consult the literature of the subject, as in the case 
of the “Northern plural” (p. 247). There is a considerable body of work on 
this subject, which Mr. Partridge ignores. His work on the strong verbs would 
have profited by my book on Ablaut, which covers Elizabethan usage as a 
whole and discusses all the problems Mr. Partridge deals with. The organization 
of the book is confusing as the same material is given in two or three different 
places. It would have been better to concentrate this material in one place. He 
ought also to have noted when his forms were used in rhyme. This he never 
does. 

The Syntax deals with a few selected topics, as for instance the periphrastic 
use of do, usage in the pronouns and in the definite article. This suffers by 
considering extracts out of their context. A passage like the following would 
have been eloquent on the use of periphrastic do. 


Host. Stint thy cry, 
Harlot, if that be all, did’st thou not sell him 
To me for a boy? and brought’st him in boyes rags, 
Here to my doore, to beg an almes of me? 
Nur. 1 did good Mr’, and I craue your pardon. 
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But ’tis my daughter, and a girle. Host. Why saydst thou 
It was a boy, and soldst him then to me 

With such entreaty, for ten shillings, Carlin? 

(Newe Inne V.v.9-16). 


A connected passage like this tells us far more about the use of periphrastic do 
than mere snippets of lines. But these are minor blemishes. Both books are 
examples of careful scholarship and they are a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Elizabethan grammar. 


Herewarp T. Price 
San Francisco University 


Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida & The Legends of Troy. By ROBERT K. PRESSON. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1953. Pp. x + 165. $2.50. 


Professor Presson has undertaken to distinguish the primary sources of 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida and at the same time to argue for a par- 
ticular view of the play. His study is divided into two parts, one concerned 
with matter relating to the siege of Troy, the other with the story of Troilus 
and Cressida. 

In the first part Professor Presson’s analysis leads to conclusions that are 
stated in this way: “The impressions left by Troilus and Cressida are most as- 
suredly not those of ordeal and fierce warfare, nor is the play a conduct book 
designed to illustrate the code of knighthood in terms of ancient ‘exempla’. 
Rather the impression the play leaves is not unlike that of the incomplete I/iades 
as translated and interpolated by Chapman. The trials and harms dissension 
brings to a society, and the perturbations passion when unbridled by reason 
brings to the possessor and to his dependents are familiar humanistic ideas 
abundantly exemplified by the behaviour of the characters in play and poem” 
(pp. 7-8). “The dramatist’s debt to the incomplete 1598 edition of Homer is 
manifest, I think, in the central situation, in the episodes, in narrative flavor, 
theme or conception, and in characterization” (p. 141). 

In pursuing his argument concerning Shakespeare’s use of Chapman’s 
Homer Professor Presson collects parallel passages from Caxton, Lydgate, Hey- 
wood, and one or two others. The various presentations of certain matters are 
analyzed, and the conclusions drawn about Shakespeare’s obligations. This is 
done most carefully although there are times when Professor Presson seems to 
put aside the question of the common knowledge of the Troy story (discussed 
by Tatlock), and there always remain questions concerning the Troy plays 
that have not survived. 

In the second part of his study Professor Presson discusses Shakespeare’s 
dependence on Chaucer for the story of Troilus and Cressida. This is briefer 
than his treatment of the matter of the Siege of Troy, partly because the prob- 
lem is not so complex, and partly because, in his view, the Troilus and Cressida 
story in Shakespeare’s play is assimilated into the same theme that dominates 
the story of the Siege. “Each warrior—Achilles, Hector, Troilus—is clearly 
conceived as a man whose judgment in certain situations is overcome by pas- 
sion. The judgment of Achilles is blinded by pride; Hector’s by love of personal 
fame and glory; Troilus’ judgment is so overcome by infatuation that he mis- 
takes Cressida for a paragon. In council too, he is as blind as in love. . . . Tradi- 
tional though the unifying theme is—the Passion-Judgment theme, and com- 
mon in the works of Shakespeare’s contemporaries—it probably came into 
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Troilus and Cressida—and embraced material not in any source connected with 
it, that is, the love story—from Chapman’s translation, since in that work the 
Passion-Judgment struggle is played up” (p. 138). 

The conception that controls Professor Presson’s arguments is that Shake- 
speare could not have got his notion of the power and magnitude of these 
stories from any other than the Homeric writings themselves, and that indeed 
there was at his disposal no other text that would have presented him with the 
complex and vivid characters we know to have played their parts in the story. 
As a supporting idea he presents his conception of Chapman’s particular version 
of the story as a humanist work in which actions are presented as examples of 
“Predominant Perturbation”: “In it is depicted a society disintegrating because 
of the dissension of powerful individuals whose passions are so excessive that 
reason cannot control them” (p. 7). And it is this view of Chapman that sup- 
ports Professor Presson in affirming certain obligations of Shakespeare to Chap- 
man where the collation of parallel situations in itself would carry less per- 
suasion of particular obligations. 

In the end the acceptance of Professor Presson’s argument depends on 
certain critical estimates of Shakespeare as well as of Chapman, and the an- 
swers we can give to these questions: Is Shakespeare’s play unified according 
to the conception Professor Presson proposes? And, if this is so, are we able 
to gather out of the effect of the play a sure consciousness of Chapman’s qual- 
ity persisting in the characterization and the theme? 

The study itself does not present counter arguments to most of the other 
dominant views of the play except by implication, although there are explicit 
statements that reject some of these other views. “To characterize the drama 
as a satire on any of his contemporaries’ predilections for the classics, or to in- 
terpret it as a contribution to the theatrical war is as misleading as to interpret 
it as a contribution to comical satire, or as an expression of the author’s disillu- 
sionment over chivalry, love, life, etc.” (p. 141). I rather think Professor Pres- 
son would sooner or later be obliged to confront these notions in their own 
terms for the full answering of the questions he has raised, for his argument, 
partly from the method of its presentation, does not at all points meet these 
other views. It seems to me particularly necessary that he should support his 
reading of Chapman’s influence by directly meeting Wyndham Lewis’ view of 
the nihilism of the play and also those other arguments which make so much 
of the romantic emphasis. Then, too, Professor Presson’s view as he presents 
it here is not a clearly comprehensive one, and the formula of “perturbations”, 
like that of “comical satire”, rather diminishes the play. But within the more 
limited view of a study of Shakespeare’s obligations to certain material, the 
treatise presents a thorough winnowing of often complex matters, and again 


and again in particular instances establishes very strong probabilities of Shake- ° 


speare’s indebtedness to various passages in Chapman, Chaucer, and the others. 


Joun ArtHos 
University of Michigan 
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“Notes and Comments 


FRONTISPIECE 


Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton, is the only man to whom 
Shakespeare is known to have dedicated a poem. In 1589, the noble youth 
graduated M.A. at St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the age of 16. He had 
previously entered his name as a student at Gray’s Inn in London. Handsome 
in appearance and skilled in the use of arms, he won the favor cf the Queen and 
became one of the most generous patrons of literature of the time. Shakespeare 
dedicated Venus and Adonis to him in the spring of 1593—it was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on 18 April. One year later, The Rape of Lucrece was 
published (entered 9 May 1594) with Shakespeare’s only other known dedica- 
tion, likewise addressed to the young Earl of Southampton. A contemporary 
writes that in 1599 the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Rutland came not 
to court but “pass[ed] away the time in London merely in going to plays every 
day.” In later years, Southampton took an active part in the affairs of the Vir- 
ginia Company. He and his son died of the fever in 1624 while serving as volun- 
teers for the United Provinces of the Netherlands against Spain. 


* *# *& & *€ 


CURRENT THEATER NOTES 


The idea of publishing annual reports of productions of Shakespeare’s plays 
originated with Mrs. Donald F. Hyde. It is extremely difficult, she knew, to 
discover, for example, who composed music for early productions of Shakespeare 
and next to impossible to trace copies of it in manuscript or print. Often the 
names of those who adapted the text are unknown. And information is scarce 
and many times altogether lacking about the producers and the designers of 
stage settings and costumes. Such data about current productions ought, Mrs. 
Hyde believed, to be collected and preserved for future historians of the stage. 
Furthermore, contemporary producers and directors ought to be encouraged 
and assisted by making possible the exchange of information, and energetic 
amateur groups, academic or otherwise, should be stirred to emulation. 

With these ideas in mind, Mrs. Hyde enlisted the cooperation of a great 
many people throughout the world in collecting information about perform- 
ances of Shakespeare. The results have exceeded all expectations. Shakespeare 
is being presented on the stage in lands scarcely known by name to even the 
hardiest of Elizabethan sea rovers. Every year, it seems, there are more per- 
formances. It must be enormously gratifying to Mrs. Hyde and her collaborators 
to see the increasing bulk of “Current Theater Notes” and to realize that every 
year their reports are being consulted by a larger number of theatrical people 
and scholars. “Current Theater Notes” is a substantial contribution to scholar- 
ship and to theatrical history. 

The direction of the project for the coming year has been entrusted to Mrs. 
Alice Venezky Griffin. Mrs. Griffin, a member of the English Department of 
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Hunter College, is the author of Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage and 
Living Theatre, and has contributed several theatrical reviews to Shakespeare 
Quarterly. Her experience at ANTA and her enthusiastic cooperation in the 
project in previous years warrant the belief that she shares Mrs. Hyde’s vision 
and will, as the project continues to gain momentum, extend the coverage of 
the report to yet more countries. 


* * & & * 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


As Professor Samuel C. Chew has demonstrated (“This Strange Eventful 
History,” in Joseph QO. Adams Memorial Studies, pp. 157-182), the subject of 
the Ages of Man was of perennial interest to our ancestors. The number of ages 
varied. P. Fancy, the author of the black-letter ballad, two editions of which 
are reproduced on pp. 18 and 44 above, divides man’s life into eleven ages and 
brings it to an end at the Biblical three score and ten. Nothing else seems to be 
known of the author, save that a broadside attributed to him and provisionally 
dated 1655 is preserved in the British Museum. It has the curious title, This is 
call’d Maids looke well about you?” and is doubtless a ballad. 

The two editions of Fancy’s Age and Life of Man may have been printed 
in the same shop. The same woodcut is used to illustrate both of them. The 
ballad partners, Francis Coles, Thomas Vere, John Wright, and John Clark, 
brought out their edition in the years, 1674-1679. John Williamson’s edition may 
have come from press as early as 1670 or as late as 1678. 


* *& * & & 


BLAKE ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


London papers of 9 December 1954 report the acquisition by the British 
Museum of a copy of the Second Folio (1632) containing six water color draw- 
ings by William Blake as extra illustrations. One of these is the dream of 
Katharine of Aragon (Henry VIII IV. ii); another, the dream of Richard III 
(Richard III V. iii); a third seems to be an allegorical drawing of the poetic 
inspiration of Shakespeare. The subjects of the other three drawings are not 
mentioned. 

* *# *& & * 


“SMALL LATINE” 


“A ‘little learning is a dangerous thing,” wrote one of Shakespeare’s early 
editors. Someone who remembered that the plural form of Jocus is loci altered 
the spelling from Joca six times on p. 365 of Professor A. M. Nagler’s article, 
“Sixteenth-Century Continental Stages” (SQ, Autumn 1954). Ben Jonson 
would have known that in the context the variant form Joca is required, and 
loca is just what Professor Nagler’s MS. read. The six-fold error is regretted, 
but it is not impertinent to wonder how many readers had equally “small 
Latine” as the corrector. 

Another error, Primis for Primus, on p. 362, was typographical. 


** * & * 
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“FACTS OF JOURNAL PUBLISHING” 
The title is borrowed from a warning note by the Editor of PMLA, Pro- 


fessor William R. Parker, in his department “For Members Only” in PMLA 
| LXIX (Dec. 1954), pp. viii and ix. Several of his paragraphs deserve quotation: 


| 


Scholars write for journals, read journals, make their students read 
journals, but rarely, rarely, support journals by actually subscribing to them 
—except through dues to societies which scholars join for social-professional 
reasons. Who, then, supports our many journals? What keeps them going? 

It is high time this profession learns the facts, which are concisely tabu- 


it lated on the opposite page. They are depressing facts. They reflect partly the 
f thin purse, partly the professional irresponsibility or indifference, of 20,000 
} or more English and foreign language teachers in our colleges and univer- 


sities. When we write for each other (and not very many of each other at 
that), let someone else pay the printer’s bill! Indeed, learned journals ought 
to pay contributors, as some of the critical quarterlies (with fat grants from 
a foundation) now do. Why sacrifice a dinner out with your wife in order 
to subscribe to some journal you can read in the library (well, in some 
| libraries, anyway)? Financial support of the journals you read and write for 
is obviously someone else’s responsibility. 
| Study the stark figures we have compiled for you. In almost every case 
they reflect the situation in the late spring of 1954. In some cases they are a 
kind of fever chart in reverse, showing the condition of dying, or very sick, 
patients. ... 


Professor Parker’s tabulation, which is too long to be reprinted, reveals that 
in the fifth year of its existence Shakespeare Quarterly has built up a library 
circulation (about 825) that exceeds the total circulation of one of the oldest 
and most honored journals in the modern language field. SQ goes to more 

| than six times as many individual subscribers (about 350) as another of the 
eldest of its sister journals. 

These facts are cause for encouragement. They do not warrant complacency. 
SQ needs 300 more subscriptions to become genuinely solvent. It should have a 
circulation of 2,000 to be financially comfortable. 

To quote Professor Parker again: 


improved. (Incidentally, if your wife is wondering what to give you this 
Christmas, a subscription to one or two of these journals would get some 
improvement happily started.) Also incidentally, subscriptions to learned 
and professional journals are deductible as professional expenses in com- 
puting income taxes. 
Must we wait for two or three of our favorite journals to suspend pub- 
lication before we awake to the gravity of a deteriorating situation, and 
give something more than moral support? If so, we may not have to wait 
\ long. 


| . .. If readers . . . do not act to improve matters, matters will hardly be 


Christmas 1954 has come and gone, but husbands (and wives) will wel- 
come a gift subscription to Shakespeare Quarterly as warmly in January or 
February as in December. 











Contributors 


Proressor AERoL ARNOLD, of the University of Southern California, is in- 
terested in such widely distant subjects as Thomas Nash and the political char- 
acter of Henry IV, as well as in Shakespeare’s use of dream material. 

Dr. JoHn Artuos, the author of The Language of Natural Description in 
Eighteenth-Century Poetry, is a member of the English staff of the University 
of Michigan. 

Ronatp Gorpen Nupe xt Bares, a Canadian by birth and a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, has been since 1951 one of the two English Lektors at 
Upsala University. 

Dr. Mitton Crane, who resigned his post in the English department of the 
University of Chicago to enter the service of the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, D. C., continues his academic activities by occasional reviewing of 
scholarly books and by giving a course in English in George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor Dotora G. CuNNINGHAM, formerly at Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, is now a member of the faculty of Harpur College, Endicott, New 
York. 

Proressor Mapeeine Doran, of the University of Wisconsin, is author of 
The Endeavors of Art, recently reviewed in SQ, and other books. 

Pxitip Epwarps, on leave from the University of Birmingham, England, is 
a Commonwealth Fellow at Harvard in 1954-1955. 

Mrs. Auice VENEzZKY GRIFFIN, a member of the English staff at Hunter 
College and a regular contributor to SQ, is now continuing the compilation of 
“Current Theater Notes”—see p. 105 for particulars. 

Proressor Vircit B. Hexrzer, of Northwestern University, a member of 
the Editorial Board of SQ, is the author and editor of numerous books, in- 
cluding A Check List of Courtesy Books in the Newberry Library and Fair 
Rosamond. 

E. A. J. HonitcmMann is now in the English Department of Birmingham 
University, England, after several years in residence at the Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-A von. 

Sm Barry Jackson is the founder of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
and its presiding genius. 

Proressor Appi Finpiay Ports’s essay on Hamlet and The Faerie Queene 
is one of several related studies in progress dealing with Spenser and Shake- 
speare. Though she is living in retirement, her pen is busy. 

Herewarp T. Price, Professor Emeritus of the University of Michigan and 
now Professor of English at San Francisco University, is bringing to completion 
his Variorum edition of Titus Andronicus. 

Grorce F, ReyNnoxps, Professor Emeritus of the University of Colorado, 
has devoted much of his life to the study of Elizabethan playhouses, particularly 
the Red Bull. 

Proressor Joun B. SHaw is a member of the Department of English of 
Williams College. 
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A Survey of Shakespeare Scholarship 
in 1954 


WILLIAM T. HASTINGS 


URING 1954 there have been fewer works of major impor- 
tance in the field of Shakespeare studies than in some recent 
years. The total number‘of titles is, however, impressive, and 
the assault on “traditional” views has been continued at nu- 
merous points. It has, therefore, been a lively and a challeng- 
ing year.’ 





General Studies 


I begin with what is for me the most satisfying book of the year, Miss Made- 
leine Doran’s Endeavors of Art: A Study of Form in Elizabethan Drama (Wis- 
consin),? a document one might suppose non-controversial until one recalls the 
epithet “neo-Aristotelian” hurled at Ronald Crane by those who disliked his 
Languages of Criticism. Learned, judicious, thoughtfully analytical, luminous 
and free from jargon, this “essay in historical criticism” sets forth the “frame of 
artistic reference” within which Shakespeare and his contemporaries worked, as 
a means to a better understanding of their achievement, as a “corrective against 
anachronistic expectations”. In its fullness and its careful organization it is a sort 
of Summa Dramatica; but its method is inductive, undogmatic. It aims to see 
and judge the drama of Shakespeare’s day as conditioned by earlier Renaissance 
theory and practice, which itself is shown to represent an inheritance from and 
interpretation of Classical and Medieval art. 

But let the author describe her task (p. 23) : “There will be presented, first, a 
set of limiting Renaissance attitudes towards and ideas about literary art gen- 
erally, then the important ideas about the drama particularly, and finally, re- 
sulting from this, a set of problems faced by dramatists in writing their 
plays. . . . ‘Eloquence’ is treated first because it seems to be the major defining 
characteristic of Renaissance literature. Next comes a cluster of related ideas 
(imitation, verisimilitude, decorum), followed by the didactic theory of poetry. 
. .. After these general matters come specific problems of the drama: first, the 
concepts of kinds of drama, and the conflicts revealed between inherited con- 

1]t would be desirable to develop this paper wholly on a structure of topics, but because of the 
forms of publication a compromise has seemed inevitable. It is hoped, however, that cross refer- 
ences will provide the necessary linkages. 

21 shall ordinarily make a brief notation of publisher but not of place. The date of a publica- 
tion is 1954 unless otherwise noted. The names of scholarly periodicals are usually represented by 


standard abbreviations. The references to articles are by volume and page, the number of an issue 
being ordinarily omitted. 
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ventional forms and the development of new ones; next, problems of character 
(varying conceptions of character, modes of depiction, techniques of motiva- 
tion); then, problems of plot construction (the problem of securing unity with- 
out sacrificing the variety the taste of the age demanded, and the problem of 
securing coherence in adapting episodic narrative to drama); finally, the prob- 
lem of achieving form adequate to meaning—in short, the problem of successful 
artistic creation.” 

This summary reveals the comprehensiveness of the study. It does not sug- 
gest the depth cecured by the constant tracing forward and back of theory and 
practice with close analysis of the modifications in each as one passes from 
author to author or age to age, thus giving fresh significance or greater con- 
creteness to what might have seemed familiar or even trite. All who have tried 
to see and to teach Shakespeare as both of an age and for all time—and as pri- 
marily a dramatist—will find the whole book absorbing. Particularly interesting, 
of course, will be the applications of this method to the interpretation of such 
critical cruces as King John, All's Well, Timon, Henry VIII, or Proteus, Shy- 
lock, Isabella, Bertram. Each of us will find she has stolen some of his thunder; 
each also will enter a demurrer here and there.* But the book is an admirable 
demonstration. 

Somewhat akin to Miss Doran’s book, but more restricted in scope, is 
Patrick Cruttwell’s The Shakespearean Moment (Chatto and Windus).* It is a 
thoughtful, stimulating, passionately written interpretation of changing fashions 
in seventeenth-century poetry from the Metaphysicals to the Augustans, in terms 
of the shifting critical, political, and theological “context” of their times. The 
basic proposition, which justifies the title and the pursuit of which through the 
book makes it important for students of Shakespeare, is that in the first decade 
of the century—and perhaps (he is vague about its end) a little longer—there 
was a “moment” providing the perfect conditions for the greatest poetry, which 
duly appeared in the “dramatic” poetry of John Donne and the poetic drama 
(also often referred to by the author as “dramatic poetry”) of “the mature 
Shakespeare”. In spite of their differences the pairing of the two is justified by 
“the essential similarity of their poetry; only a very profound common factor 
could unite such different men, and only a civilization which was unified at 
some very profound level . . . could produce such a common factor.” “Of this 
society and the attitudes to life which lay underneath it,” he asks later, “what 
are the essential features . . . which explain, as far as such things can explain it, 
the poetry which the society produced? First, it was a society which brought 
together . . . things which always tried to fly apart or to quarrel: spiritual and 
political, spiritual and physical, reverence and criticism, magnificence and sim- 


8] myself have reservations, for instance, over the comment on Ofhello (p. 142), the influence 
of Plautus on Shakespeare’s carly verse (p. 152), the infelicity of Juliet’s bridal rhapsody (p. 249) 
and of the lamentations over her supposed corpse (pp. 249, 292), on the debate at Troy over the 
return of Helen (p. 317), on the “double point of view” in King John, Richard II, and Julius Caesar 
(pp. 318-322). 

4 If interested in his critical assumptions, see his “Letter from England” (Hudson Review, VII, 
272-275) for a brief account of his discipleship to critics from Eliot to Empson, and an attack, inter- 
esting from a student of seventeenth century Metaphysicals, on current excesses: “The poetry of 
[Dylan] Thomas and Edith Sitwell represents, to my mind, a kind of art which is the absolute nega- 
tion of good sense and right reason, and the verbal patterns and ingenuities it abounds in . . . are in 
fact but the modern equivalents of the meaningless mannerisms which Mrs. Thrale apprehended.” 
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plicity; the hierarchical and the individualist, the popular and the esoteric. It 
was a society full of tension . . . full, in consequence, of the tragic sense . . . it 
had the medieval unity of thought. . . .” Elsewhere he sums it up as complexity 
within unity 

In the opening chapter, “Shakespeare’s Sonnets and the 1590's”, the sonnets 
are used as the key to the general evolution of taste which resulted in “the 
Shakespearean moment” and the “mature Shakespearean” or metaphysical 
style to utilize it. A close examination of this chapter and of Chapter 3, “The 
Poetry of the Shakespearean Moment,”® will reveal the author’s method, its 
values and its limitations. The chief weaknesses, so far as Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, would appear to be: an autobiographical assumption, apologized for yet 
persisted in, regarding both sonnets and plays; a tendency, partly derived from 
this assumption, to a disregard of the dramatic function of passages in the plays; 
a tendency, also deprecated but persisted in, to find the poetry of the early plays 
consistently “simple”, that of the later plays consistently “complex”, and that of 
the sonnets evolving from simple to complex (assuming they are in an approxi- 
mately chronological sequence); an inclination to make too much of environ- 
mental factors in Shakespeare’s stylistic and dramatic evolution. It remains a 
profitably provocative study. 

Two other books of general scope, both for the untechnical reader, call for 
brief comment. F. E. Halliday’s The Poetry of Shakespeare's Plays (Duck- 
worth) devotes one fourth of its space to an Introduction which surveys Shake- 
spearian productions, biography, and criticism from a point of view appropriate 
to the main text, and defines the elements in poetry, including diction, imagery, 
and versification. The plays and poems are then considered separately but as 
members of the four traditionally differentiated groups. The poetic characteris- 
tics of each group are exhibited in detail, as well as development or change from 
one period to the next. Within the frame of fairly familiar doctrine the author 
brings out many fine and quickening details, though now and then trusting too 
much to Miss Spurgeon or permitting himself a super-personal impressionism 
like the author of A Poet's Notebook. It might be argued that 2, 3 Henry VI 
have a less Marlovian and more Shakespearian habit of phrase than he suggests, 
that the position he assigns Troilus and Cressida in the matter of Latinisms is 
imperiled by their presence in the later Histories and the uncertainty whether 
Troilus preceded or followed Hamlet, and similarly that the transition to the 
latest manner is foreshadowed in more than one of the later tragedies, the order 
among which is more conjectural than he assumes. But the judgments of the 
plays are often fresh and always well conveyed, so that all readers will find their 
appreciation of the poetry enhanced. 

Less useful is the revision by John Masefield of his William Shakespeare 
(Heinemann), originally published in the Home University Library in rgrt. It 
retains the former plan in the treatment of individual works—factual informa- 
tion in small type, followed by critical comments. The facts have not always 
been brought up to date: Julius Caesar is dated 1601, Timon and Pericles are 

5 No later period of English letters, he thinks, had this character; hence, no great poetic drama 
or dramatic poetry since the Jacobeans. He specifically disqualifies Browning. T. S. Eliot, however, in 
The Three Voices of Poetry (Cambridge) partly disagrees: “If any poetry, not of the stage, deserves 


to be characterized as ‘dramatic,’ it is Browning's.” 
®In it he examines Donne’s Anniversarie poems and “the plays of Shakespeare's last years.” 
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said to be largely by George Wilkins. The 1911 comments are sometimes almost 
exactly reproduced, sometimes completely replaced. Plays which fire the poet- 
critic’s imagination—Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, The Tempest, for 
example—have moving if incomplete interpretation. The others get such casual 
and largely irrelevant remarks as might be heard at the tea table. 


Groups of Essays 


Shakespeare Survey 7 (Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Cambridge), the announced 
principal topic of which was “Shakespeare’s Style”, has three out of ten essays 
on this theme. Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s “Fifty Years of the Criticism of Shake- 
speare’s Style” is thorough and dispassionate, though happily she manages by 
deft phrases (sometimes too gentle) to suggest the limitations of earlier critics 
and the excesses and absurdities of much current commentary. The substance of 
“Shakespeare and Elizabethan English,” by Miss Gladys D. Willcock, in most 
details is not new to scholars, but the mass of material is marshalled skilfully in 
significant relations. George Rylands’ “The Poet and the Player” is a rational 
manifesto against the modern tendency to obscure the metrical pattern of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic verse by a naturalistic delivery.” 

Among the other essays in Survey 7 a few may be mentioned. A. C. Partridge 
discusses “Shakespeare’s Orthography in Venus and Adonis and Some Early 
Quartos”, reaching conclusions which in general support the views of modern 
textual critics; Dr. Charles J. Sisson, in “The Red Bull Company and the 
Importunate Widow”, analyzes depositions (chiefly by actors) in a lawsuit of 
1623, for light on the relations of actors and “management” and on the careers of 
individual actors; J. W. Saunders in “Vaulting the Rails” states the case for en- 
trance and exit by the side aisles of the pit, an assumption that would seem 
hardly to need proof—until one examines his highly debatable “evidence” from 
Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, Pericles, and Henry VIII. J. D. 
Wilson’s discussion of “The New Way with Shakespeare’s Text” will be con- 
sidered below. 

In Talking of Shakespeare (Hodder and Stoughton) John Garrett has brought 
together twelve lectures for teachers given at Stratford-upon-Avon between 1948 
and 1953. In spite of doubts which may be raised by the restricted character of 
the audiences and the subject of Mr. Garrett’s Introduction (the teaching of 
Shakespeare), the book is lively and profitable. Most interesting is Michael Red- 
grave’s “Shakespeare and the Actors,” an incisive discussion of the problems of 
interpreting and acting, with illustrative references to past and contemporary 
performances. Among his dicta are: For actors and for scholars, in interpreting 
a role the question should be “What is the context?” “The modern actor . . . has 
grown up in an age of drama which is preponderantly naturalistic, which not 
only unfits him for the somewhat larger projection which is required for Shake- 
speare’s characters but which makes him search for a number of psychological 
motives which Shakespeare has been at no pains to supply.” So Professor Stoll 
has taught us. But L. A. G. Strong in another of the lectures, speaking of 
“Shakespeare and the Psychologists”, in spite of cautionary statements, tends to 
refer back to Shakespeare and to impose upon his characters the systematic “sci- 


7 See Michael Redgrave’s article, noted just below. 
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entific” formulas of modern psychology—frustrations, neuroses, etc.* Glynne Wil- 
liams in “Shakespeare’s Small Latine and Less Greeke” argues that his weakness 
was his strength, saving him from Classicism. In “Shakespeare Abroad” Norman 
Marshall reports that attending productions in Italy, Germany, France, and 
India showed him that “fundamentally the reactions of audiences are remark- 
ably similar.” The lectures by Paul Dehn and A. P. Rossiter will be noticed 
below. 

Another lecture in the Stratford collection calls for comment, J. Dover 
Wilson’s “On Editing Shakespeare. . . .” Like his article in Shakespeare Survey 7 
it is addressed to “the general” and an account of it will serve for both. It is a 
clear, comprehensive review of the history of textual criticism from the old Cam- 
bridge editors down, but with main attention to the great new movement begun 
by Pollafd. He refers good-naturedly to the attacks on his treatment of stage 
directions, punctuation, etc. He seems rather too quick to accept recent theories 
which put The Troublesome Raigne of King John, The Taming of a Shrew, 
and The Famous Victories into the class of bad quartos, where they become 
grist for his particular mill. He classes 1, 2 Contention as bad quartos, which 
they may be, though, as will be noted below, Prouty has argued strongly against 
this view of the former. Particularly I regret that none of the English writers on 
this latest chapter of Shakespearian textual study—Pollard, Greg, McKerrow, 
Wilson—give an American scholar, William Allan Neilson, the credit due him. 
In his edition (Cambridge Poets, Boston, 1906) Neilson anticipated, without 
benefit of the later discoveries of Pollard and his colleagues, some of the essential 
parts of the modern program. He selected a best text (“primary,” “substantive”) 
for each play and adhered to it if possible, He was chary of emendation. He 
observed Elizabethan practice in elision. He set punctuation free from eight- 
eenth-nineteenth century shackles. He enclosed in square brackets all matter not 
found in his primary text: act and scene divisions, scene locations, stage direc- 
tions, names of characters, passages supplied from a secondary text. Modern 
textual criticism has gone far beyond Neilson, but he had set his foot on the 
path. 

One more volume of essays should be noticed, Shakespeare: Of an Age and 
For All Time (Charles T. Prouty, ed., Shoe String Press). This group of the 
Yale Shakespeare Festival Lectures is prefaced by an account of the festival by 
Professor Prouty. Davis P. Harding reconstructs the public theater audience of 
Shakespeare’s day, heterogeneous, on the whole fairly educated, and addicted to 
playgoing; Helge Kokeritz discusses Shakespeare’s language and the need for 
further studies; Frank McMillan, surveying recent theories and practice in 
“Producing Shakespeare”, concludes “The modern theatre is perfectly well able 
to create the physical conditions of production which will gain the simplicity of 
background, freedom, speed, continuity, and proximity of the Elizabethan 
stage”; Arleigh D. Richardson follows a currently popular line in discussing the 
early Histories as vehicles for the statement and analysis of the problems of 
kingship, and with a similar thesis Eugene M. Waith interprets over-elaborately 
the Malcolm-Macduff scene in Macbeth; Norman Pearson’s defense of his 


8R. A. Foakes, in “The Player’s Passion: Some Notes on Elizabethan Psychology and Acting” 
(English Association Studies, London, 62-77), takes ground somewhere between Redgrave and 
Strong, and lists some rather familiar “archaisms” in Elizabethan character portrayal—more fully 
treated by Miss Doran. 
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preference for Antony and Cleopatra among all the plays, though logical, con- 
veys less of the play’s magic than Bradley or even the brief strokes of Coleridge 
or Halliday.® 


Editions 


First in the list of new editions should stand the photographic facsimile of 
the Huth copy of the First Folio, now owned by the Elizabethan Club at Yale. 
Published by the Yale University Press at a moderate price, orders have already 
exhausted the first edition. A sample page indicates that it is sufficiently easy to 
read. No close examination of copies for possible imperfections in the reproduc- 
tion has yet been reported. It will certainly stand the test better than the Halli- 
well-Phillipps facsimile, on which Charlton Hinman has reported recently (SQ, 
V, 395-400). 

One other single-volume edition has appeared, the Complete Works 
(Odhams), edited by Dr. Charles J. Sisson. It follows by three years the edition 
of Professor Peter Alexander, like it has a new text, and is addressed to the 
general reader. Besides the poems and sonnets it contains the thirty-seven canoni- 
cal plays, arranged in the order of the First Folio, and also Sir Thomas More, 
but not, as it might have done without a more hazardous generosity, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. At the end is an Index of Characters and a Glossary. 

The Introduction, in six sections, is by five different persons. Harold Jenkins 
contributes a biographical essay, Miss W. M. T. Nowottny an essay on the canon 
and the text and another surveying the successive editors and critics down to our 
own time; Terence Spencer writes on the theater and actors, Hilda Hume on 
Shakespeare’s language, and Bruce Pattison on music and masque. All the essays 
are necessarily brief, and simplified for the reading audience; none are able, in a 
day when so many supposedly accepted views are being challenged, to give what 
Dr. Sisson’s Preface calls “authoritative answers” to the questions usually asked; 
indeed the biography and the descriptions of the textual problem and of the 
theater might have been written a quarter-century ago. 

Dr. Sisson himself has undertaken the great burden of preparing the new 
text and has written an introduction to each play (except for Sir Thomas More, 
of which text and introduction are by Mr. Jenkins). The critical introductions, 
which are kept to a page or less, strike through the morass of current opinion 
with judgments always clear and often epigrammatic, though of course by no 
means always obviously correct. The more deliberate introductions in the Neil- 
son-Hill, Campbell, and G. B. Harrison editions, by contrast, though less neatly 
compact, may be thought more helpful. 

At the end of the introduction to each play is a brief paragraph on the more 
important readings adopted in the text. The treatment of act and scene divisions 
and stage directions is pretty conservative, resting perhaps too much on the 
Folio, making less use than might be done of such evidence as is provided, for 
instance, by the bad quarto of Romeo and Juliet. Students of the text will scan 
Sisson’s readings with great interest, for his approach is correct in method and 
independent, perhaps even bold. The reviewer for the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (June 18, 1954) concludes on the basis of some comparisons with Alex- 


9In The Poetry of Shakespeare's Plays, noted above. 
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ander’s text that the prefatory claim of “provi*ng for the first time an authentic 
restoration” of the original text is somewhat hasty. 

Two separate-play editions, replacing older editions of the same name, have 
been in progress for a year or more, the Yale and the Arden. Though a final 
estimate of each must be reserved, enough volumes have appeared to justify 
tentative evaluations. 

Like its predecessor, the new Yale edition appears in neat, slender volumes. 
Both, one would judge, were planned for the general reader or general student, 
with the minimum of apparatus. The old Yale edition, under the general edi- 
torship of Tucker Brooke, employed Craig’s Oxford text with some changes, 
recorded but not discussed, had footnote glosses, and at the end brief factual in- 
formation on date and sources, and a limited number of Notes. The “introduc- 
tory” information varied a good deal in adequacy, and the glosses and notes 
were insufficient for any close study of the play. The layout of the new edition is 
the same. The general editors, Professors Prouty and Koékeritz, in a preface 
attached to each volume, describe the edition, with nearly all their attention de- 
voted to the principles governing the preparation of the text, their purpose being 
“to give the modern reader Shakespeare’s plays in the approximate form of their 
original appearance.” The result should be of interest to all students of the text, 
but it is probable that some disparity in judgments will appear in the labors of 
the editors of individual plays. 

As You Like It and Measure for Measure rest upon the text of Fr, and the 
editorial policy has been “to depart from the Folio reading only when absolutely 
necessary.” Both plays were carefully divided into Acts and Scenes in the Folio, 
and this division is followed, though very likely Shakespeare was not respon- 
sible, and sometimes, at least, continuity is impaired, as in As You Like It, 
IV.i,ii,iii. Romeo and Juliet, however, with its bad Qr and good Q2 provided a 
challenge to the editor, which Richard Hosley has met very interestingly. The 
result of his study, which has had preliminary statement in Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, TV, 28-32,’° is summarized in ten close-packed pages of Appendix A; a 
rather excessive treatment, a carper might say, in an edition for general readers. 
Students of the text and of dramatic technique will be glad to have it, however, 
and to note the boldness (infrequently shown heretofore, I believe) with which 
the standard scene divisions have been revised in order to restore the original 
dramatic effect. It might be suggested, however, that the editor should have 
pushed iconoclasm further. It is clear, I believe, that a continuity between Li 
and Iii is obscured by the scene division; the Elizabethan audience would have 
seen Romeo and Benvolio stroll out at I.i244, debating the cure for Romeo’s 
lovesickness, and would see them come strolling back again after the Capulet- 
Paris-Clown interlude with the debate still on. Similarly, in Act IV Mr. Hosley 
has properly run Scenes iii and iv together, but I believe that Scene ii is a part 
of the same uninterrupted sequence. 

The edition of The Shrew uses modern punctuation; that of Macbeth re- 
tains “Elizabethan” punctuation if possible and perhaps defers too much to the 
Folio lineation. The editor of The Shrew makes a dispassionate statement re- 

10 See comments by Clifford Leech and reply by Hosley, SQ, V, 95-98. See also his “The Use 
of the Upper Stage in Romeo and Juliet,” SQ, V, 371-379, with its reply to Hotson’s “arena” argu- 


ment against the upper stage, and a partial defense of the inner stage under the somewhat concilia- 
tory term “discovery space”. 
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garding authorship; he might, I think, have taken a positive stand for Shake- 
speare’s sole authorship. 

It is evidently a part of the plan of the Yale edition not to include general 
critical essays by the editors. Some touches of interpretation come in with the 
analysis in the Appendices of the use of sources, but except for that the reader is 
sent to a “Reading List.” A glance at these lists shows some variation in ade- 
quacy from play to play, but apparently a general attitude that little criticism 
prior to that of the last generation is of sufficient value to be listed, and among 
critics listed the “new” school is given most space. Would it betray a stubborn 
conservatism to say that most readers will need help primarily to see the plays 
as stories about people, comic or tragic or mixed in tone, told with great technical 
skill; and only secondarily as “poems”, and, I hope, not at all as political or 
moral essays or myths? Is it inappropriate to suggest that some wisdom has been 
uttered between Johnson and Bradley, that the one-volume editions of Camp- 
bell, Craig, Harrison, and Neilson-Hill contain valuable twentieth-century com- 
mentary, that the two little volumes of Shakespeare Criticism in the “World’s 
Classics” might appear somewhere, perhaps in a list of general reading in Shake- 
speare which could appear alongside the special list for the individual plays? It is 
not my business to suggest additions to the present lists, but I might venture to 
say that Bradley should have been listed for Romeo and Juliet, Quiller-Couch 
and Kittredge for Macbeth to neutralize a little Wilson Knight and Brooks, and 
that W. H. Durham’s “Measure for Measure” as a Measure for Critics makes still 
the best prolegomenon to a study of that difficult play. 

The Arden Edition. The two volumes published in 1951, Love’s Labour's 
Lost and Macbeth, contain a “General Editor’s Preface” which describes the 
relation of this edition to its predecessor (both published by Methuen). A new 
statement appears in the Lear of 1952. A changed policy regarding the text 
makes each editor responsible for that of his play, following the modern prin- 
ciple of the “substantive text”. These three volumes have had sufficient notice 
in previous reviews."" Frank Kermode’s edition of The Tempest contains a very 
long introduction, occupying much more space than the text. It is a thorough 
survey of the Tempest “literature”, with evaluations of the conflicting theories 
regarding text, date, sources, dramatic form, versification, and philosophical or 
other meaning. On the date or dates of composition, including the question of 
revision, his position is soundly conservative. On parallel stories and on the pre- 
sumable sources he is also sound, though unnecessarily scrupulous in recording 
the less probable proposals. His discussion of structure and theme—‘“the complex 
of ideas concerning Art and Nature”; “Caliban is the core of the play’—though 
admirable in method and full of learning, leaves one reader quite cold. King 
Henry V is edited by J. H. Walter, whose introduction is excessively serious and 
lacks sense of proportion (or humor). He argues too solemnly that the play is 
epical, and had to be, but misses why; he seeks to prove that Henry’s reformation 
was truly Christian, not political, as Bradley believed, and not, as Kittredge taught, 
involving a break with Prince Hal; Henry was not cold or calculating or 
ruthless. He accepts Dover Wilson’s suggestion that a lost original play on 
Henry V lies behind The Famous Victories and Henry V. He repeats his 


11. On the Lear text see J. G. McManaway in Shakespeare Survey 7, 149-150; on Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Sidney Thomas in SQ, V, 80-81. 
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tenuous arguments (originally presented in MLR, XLI, 237-245) for the presence 
of Falstaff in an original draft of Henry V. The Antony and Cleopatra of M. R. 
Ridley retains for the most part R. H. Caseé’s introduction to the 1906 edition. 
Ridley’s concern has been with the text, chiefly in restoring the light punctua- 
tion of the Folio. 

One volume of the new Arden calls for more extended notice, E. A. Jj. 
Honigmann’s King John. The text, in this instance, rests upon F1, with a re- 
jection of many of the usual emendations, and a collation with Sisson’s text 
in his new edition. The long Introduction is chiefly devoted to demonstrating 
that the two-part Troublesome Raigne of King John (159i) is not, as usually 
believed, the source for Shakespeare’s play, rewritten without reference to 
Holinshed or other historical documents, but a corruption of King John. This 
proposition, if proved, would constitute the most effective assault yet made on 
the conventional Shakespearian chronology, since of the several plays in some 
way related to Shakespeare’s, The Troublesome Raigne is the only one with a 
known early date of publication.1* His argument proceeds under the following 
heads as summarized by him (pp. lvii-lviii) : 


a) John is in every way a good text; The Troublesome Raigne has bad 
quarto characteristics. 

b) The Troublesome Raigne belonged to the Queen’s Men. “Three plays, 
two of which certainly belonged to this company, have curious contacts 
with three of Shakespeare’s plays, and one of these (A Shrew) is now 
generally [?—my query] accepted as “derivative” [from Shakespeare’s 
The Shrew}. 

c) Both plays show consultation of the chronicles, and where both draw 
upon the same source, “Shakespeare is usually closer to the words of the 
source.” 

d) Structural inconsistencies appearing in both plays, but in John “moulded 
into a consistent whole”, “plead strongly for the precedence of John.” 

e) The conventional “dates” of the two plays being set aside, “new clues” 
[in the shape of supposed allusions to contemporary events] suggest that 
both plays were written in 1590-91. 


His general criticism of the play consists in, first, the tracing of imagery patterns 
and the “themes” implied by them,” and of the technique of “putting the case”, 
and second, defense of John as hero, structurally central in a play which is “a 
study of a virtuoso politician.” 

The data assembled certainly constitute a serious challenge to conventional 
views. The strongest arguments are drawn from study of the sources, which 
must be carefully reexamined. Most of the other “evidence” is at best of corrobora- 
tive value and can be interpreted variously. Mr. Honigmann notes stylistic simi- 
larities to Richard II, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and the Sonnets. He recognizes that the logical consequence 
will be to carry them all back to 1586-1590, and thus is led to side with Hotson 
“against the field” on the date of the Sonnets and to disregard the grounds on 

12 For a general view of the assault on chronology see Honigmann’s “Shakespeare's Lost 
Source Plays”, discussed just below. 

18 They are summarized, p. Ixv, in what to me is a collection of commonplaces and hence a 


reductio ad absurdum. Note, also, “impetuousness [or “hotness”] . . . may be said to be John’s 
‘tragic flaw’, and the burning fever that kills him . . . the final irony of Fate.” 
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which the named plays have been placed in the mid-nineties. He overlooks the 
possibility that Titus Andronicus (and its source play, if any) may have belonged 
to Henslowe rather than to a succession of rival companies, and have been re- 
vised (if a revision) by Shakespeare for the Christmas season of 1593-04. He does 
not face the problem created by the fact that The Troublesome Raigne is a two- 
part play. He should not have put any trust in H. Dugdale Sykes. 

It is convenient to refer here to Mr. Honigmann’s article “Shakespeare’s 
‘Lost’ Source-Plays” (MLR, XLIX, 293-307), a vigorous and persuasive attack 
on the theory now popular with Dover Wilson and others, whose paths are 
haunted by hypothetical dramatic ghosts. He couples with it, however, to my 
mind much less persuasively, the rejection not only of The Troublesome Raigne 
but most of the commonly supposed source plays. Ur-Hamlet was by Shake- 
speare, The True Tragedy of Richard Ill a vulgarization of Shakespeare’s. 
Richard III (as some others believe) and A Shrew of The Shrew. The classifica- 
tion of 1, 2 Contention as bad quartos fits his pattern. He sees little likelihood 
that the lost play The Jew lies back of The Merchant of Venice. He thinks per- 
haps Dover Wilson is correct in postulating a two-part play behind The Famous 
Victories which Shakespeare may have used in the Henry IV-V trilogy, but he 
probably treated it as freely as he did the old Leir. The discussion of Titus 
Andronicus is sketchy. 

Here is material for a dozen controversial articles. To my taste there is a 
feasible alternative to each of his propositions. Professor Parrott, in his review 
of F. P. Wilson’s Marlowe and Shakespeare (SQ, V, 179-186), has raised the es- 
sential issues in the attack on conventional chronology, and with the main 
tendency of his rejoinder I would go along, though questioning some of his 
supporting details. 

To the Cambridge Edition Dover Wilson has added Richard III. It presents 
no novel theory regarding the long-debated relation of the quarto and folio 
texts, but makes a fresh study of the problem of the best obtainable modern text 
upon the principles worked out for the play by Patrick and Greg and adopted 
by Alexander in his edition. Alexander’s text “in well over a thousand readings” 
departed from the old Cambridge text. Wilson agrees with Alexander in the 
main but not always. In some sixty readings he has followed neither quarto nor 
folio but introduced “emendations in the fullest sense of the word.” The text, 
therefore, will contain numerous surprises, and the textual notes—most of the 
notes are textual rather than interpretive—will be of great interest. 

Wilson believes that Sir Thomas More’s biography of Richard, incorporated 
in the chronicle, like the biographies of Plutarch later, helped the dramatist to 
move on from the looser chronicle play structure of Henry VI. He finds little 
influence of The Mirror for Magistrates except as the source of Clarence’s dream. 
He rejects the view of Tillyard, Miss Campbell, and others that the historical 
plays have a primarily ethical-political significance, and strikes gently in passing 
at the “current jargon of ambivalence and ambiguity.” In his excellent interpreta- 
tion of the play as drama he makes effective use of quotations from Charles Lamb 
and R. G. Moulton. 

This section of my report may appropriately be closed by reference to a 
piece of scholarly tragi-comedy. In the Folger Library is a set of Hanmer’s edition 
of Shakespeare with marginalia and other notes in the hand of Dr. William 
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Dodd, author of the perennially popular Beauties of Shakespeare. Dodd had 
projected a handsome edition for which these notes were being prepared. Dr. 
E. E. Willoughby’s “A Deadly Edition of Shakespeare” (SQ, V, 351-357) fills out 
for us Dodd’s highly dramatic career—that of a more aggressive, tragic, clerical 
Micawber—to its climax when, in spite of “a contrivance designed to take the 
pressure of the rope from his neck,” he was hanged on June 27, 1777, for forging 
the signature of the Earl of Chesterfield to obtain money to finance his edition. 


Critical Bibliography 


The only important work in this field is Professor Charles T. Prouty’s “The 
Contention” and Shakespeare’s “2 Henry VI” (Yale). His argument that 
2 Henry VI is a Shakespearian revision of The Contention is so able and so 
important that it calls for special attention here. His case against the now gener- 
ally accepted view that The Contention is a reported text of 2 Henry VI—a dis- 
cussion not complicated by including The True Tragedy and 3 Henry VI'*—is 
presented rapidly and incisively. It may mark the beginning of a general assault 
on the structure of textual theory so carefully erected since A. W. Pollard began; 
and even if not fully successful, it may induce a more careful scrutiny of the 
proposals to treat The Troublesome Raigne and A Shrew as corruptions of 
Shakespeare, examples of which have been glanced at above. 

Declaring that supporters of the theory of memorial reconstruction have 
looked at only those things in the two plays which seemed to support their view, 
he makes a general comparison of them (or of the things in them which seem to 
support his view) under the chapter headings “Variations in Playing,” “Style,” 
and “Character and Structure”, after which, in the light of the evidence revealed 
by the preceding comparisons, he devotes two chapters to a specific attack on 
memorial reconstruction and a defense of revision. This is a good tactical ap- 
proach and the procedure under it is fair, though now and then there is a touch 
of apostolic fervor in the phrasing. In the chapter on variations in playing he is 
able to show differences in action and dialogue between Q and F, with the 
action in part superior in Q, which could not he thinks be explained either by 
memorial reconstruction or by cutting; and cutting he discredits on the dubious 
ground that it was only used to reduce the number of actors. He shows that in 
Q the murder of Gloucester calls for an inner stage with curtains, while in F 
the murder is announced, not shown, and later “bed put forth.” “Once again,” 
he continues, “it is evident that the Quarto is the more satisfactory; but of far 
greater importance are the indications that the Quarto text was played in a 
theater having an inner stage. These argue strongly against Madeleine Doran’s 
theory that the Quarto represents a text used on a provincial tour, since there is 
no evidence of the existence of provincial theaters having such appurtenances as 
an inner stage.” 

Of his method this is a good sample. Certainly the difference in the handling 
of the scene must be “explained” by the other camp. But on the inner stage issue 


14 A beginning of the attack on the companion problem has been made by Alvin B. Kernan 
in “A Comparison of the Imagery in 3 Henry VI and The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of York” 
(SP, LI, 431-442). He argues from the recurrence of sea-wind-tide imagery in 3 Henry VI and its 
near absence from The True Tragedie that the case for “memorial reconstruction” of the latter 
needs reexamination. He suggests that Shakespeare “in hastily reworking a play . . . left the plot 
alone, and merely polished, expanded, and worked in his own dominant symbol.” 
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it can certainly be replied that there is no evidence for the non-existence of an 
inner stage in a provincial theater—assuming that we know what the terms 
“inner stage” and “provincial theater” denote. Moreover the recent studies of 
Southern and Hodges suggest that “inner stage” requirements could easily be 
extemporized. It should also be remembered that there is some evidence else- 
where in Shakespeare—in Romeo and Juliet, Qt and Q2, for instance—of a 
change in the playing arrangements of a scene made in the playhouse for greater 
ease or effectiveness. 

In the chapter on “Style” the superiority of F to Q is easily and abundantly 
demonstrated. By the method of citation, however, i.c., the quoting of selected 
passages (of course inevitable, since simplification is necessary), the contrast of 
styles is exaggerated, for there is much pedestrian verse in F and some not 
pedestrian in Q. The emphasis on Shakespeare’s poetic rhythm—he “gave to 
dramatic blank verse the rhythmic period which rises and falls independent of 
the iambic pentameter unit” (p. 42), with many run-on lines in F instead of the 
regularly end-stopped lines of Q, is somewhat misleading. The best in F is in- 
finitely better than the worst in Q, but there is some flexibility in Q and in the 
general rhetorical effect of both 2 Henry VI and 3 Henry VI there is a metrical 
formalism far greater than in the plays beginning with Richard II. In Act IV.i of 
F Professor Prouty calls attention to a “rhythmic quality which transcends linea- 
tion” in the opening lines; but in the scene as a whole I count only 22 run-on 
lines out of 145, while Q is proportionately equal with 5 out of 35. 

It remains, however, for the supporters of memorial reconstruction to ex- 
plain why so little of the imagery of the long speeches in F (more decorative and 
less “functional” than Prouty thinks, yet often developed with the careful in- 
genuity of the young Shakespeare) was preserved in the “reported” text; why 
the identities of language between the two texts, when found, are often on the 
commonplace or literal level. 

The chapter on “Character and Structure” seems to me disappointing, but 
armed with evidence marshalled in the earlier chapters he makes, in the chapter 
on “Memorial Reconstruction”, a deadly assault on the arguments of Alexander, 
Chambers, and Miss Doran. Most convincing, I think, is the argument from 
sources. He declares that “Q cannot have been derived from F” because Q rests 
on Grafton “with some possible use made of Hall and The Mirror for Magis- 
trates,’ whereas F “relies on Shakespeare’s favorite and almost exclusive [a state- 
ment now needing qualification] source for historical materials, the 1587 edition 
of Holinshed’s- Chronicles.” “Revision by Shakespeare of an old play”, he con- 
cludes, “is the only means by which details from the 1587 Holinshed could have 
been grafted . . . upon a Grafton-based drama.” He dismisses rather sweepingly 
all Miss Doran’s technical analysis of the text of Q in support of memorial re- 
construction. Any detailed reply may be left to her, though I may remark that 
his ingenious attempt to discount the evidence of “anticipation and recollection” 
by citing parallels from F leads him to include at least one which I think is con- 
scious rhetorical repetition (III.ii.4, 236) and another (ILiv.8, 34) pure accident. 

The chapter on “Revision” makes what for me is an inconclusive effort to 
show that the phenomena singled out by Miss Doran are regularly found in re- 
vision, by a comparison of the 1599 and 1602 editions of The Spanish Tragedy 
and of the original and revised portions of Sir Thomas More. It would seem to 
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me more appropriate to compare The Troublesome Raigne with Shakespeare’s 
King John—unless Mr. Prouty holds to the view that The Troublesome Raigne 
is a reported text. And I think he should reconsider his rejection of Chambers’ 
disbelief in “the systematic line-by-line correction or rewriting of old dialogue” 
(more fully set forth in William Shakespeare, 1,213-214 than in the passage he 
uses, 1,282). 

The concluding chapter is in three paragraphs. The first summarizes his 
case adequately and vigorously. The other two paragraphs contain much de- 
batable matter. “We must now reject the idea of Shakespeare, early in his career, 
writing popular original plays dealing with English history.” But in what way 
is The Contention—2 Henry VI question material evidence on the point? “We 
can be reasonably sure that Shakespeare had revised the old plays by [the date 
of the Epilogue to Henry V, 1599] and that they had been reasonably popular.” 
This sentence not only waves aside Greene’s allusion to 3 Henry VI (presumably 
popular before the theaters were closed in June, 1592), but also the strong in- 
ternal and external evidence for a pre-lyrical period in Shakespeare’s writing to 
which many of us still give adherence. What his basis is for saying “For some 
reason, possibly emotional, critics and scholars seem adamant in their opposition 
to the fact that Shakespeare . . . did revise old plays written by other men” I do 
not know. 

This is an excellent and important piece of polemic. Though a more relaxed 
manner might have provoked less controversy, controversy is often the path to 
truth. 

In Volume VI of Studies in Bibliography (University of Virginia) Professor 
Fredson Bowers, writing on “Shakespeare’s Text and the Bibliographical 
Method”, calls for a more objectively scientific and thorough use of the tech- 
niques of analytical bibliography, and criticizes those who, like Dover Wilson, 
make incomplete use of these methods and adulterate science with personal im- 
pressionism. He calls for the joint application of bibliographical and critical 
criteria in dealing with the problems of text. The volume includes also a study 
by Alice Walker of “The Folio Text of 1 Henry IV”, and a report by Charlton 
Hinman on a Romeo and Juliet proof-sheet which he has discovered at the 
Folger. Other textual studies have been described earlier in this paper.’® 


Theater, Stagecraft, and Acting 


Dr. Leslie Hotson’s assault on the usual reconstruction of an Elizabethan 
stage has not yet been subjected to full-scale analysis, though he has presented it 
now for a second and a third time.’® Professor Price has quoted the passages in 
the Works Accounts, discovered by Hotson, dealing with preparations at White- 
hall for Christmas and Twelfth Night festivities—“setting up a broad Stage in 
the middle of the Haull,” and building “houses” or “mansions” to be used 
similarly, it would appear, to the multiple-staging effects in Continental theaters. 
Hotson’s theory will bear a little further elaboration. He assumes that perform- 
ances at Court were regularly given on a temporary stage centrally located, with 

15 See pp. 114-118, 119-121. 
16 “Shakespeare’s Arena,” originally published in 1953 (Sewanee Review, LX1, 347-361) and 
reviewed briefly by Professor H. T. Price in his survey of the year’s work (SQ, V, 113), was re- 


printed in The Atlantic Monthly in May, 1954 (CXCIII, 62-66) and now reappears in The First 
Night of “Twelfth Night” (Macmillan), a book the other theses of which will be considered below. 
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“degrees” for the spectators on all four sides; that there were no curtains except 
in front of the flimsy “mansions”; that there was no inner stage, no upper stage. 
There is a drawing which exhibits his reconstruction of the particular perform- 
ance of Twelfth Night for which he believes he has the documentation. 

He then moves from performances at Court or in private theaters to the 
public theaters, in an endeavor to show that the stage in them also was an 
“arena”. The theory of inner stage and upper stage, he thinks, has been “ex- 
cogitated”. The Swan drawing, he declares, “not only shows a solid wall where 
the theoretical ‘inner stage’ ought to be, but above that central wall behind the 
stage is shown not an ‘upper stage’, but a row of boxes filled with spectators. .. . 
What the deWitt drawing actually proves, with high-paying spectators seated on 
the fourth side, viewing the play from behind the stage, is that the public stage— 
like the stage at Court—was a complete circus-stage.” Professor Price found the 
evidence for this less than conclusive. The only other comment I have seen except 
in current reviews is that by Richard Hosley." 

We do not like to disparage the Swart drawing because it is our only con- 
temporary sketch of the interior of a public theater, though we know that it was 
made not by deWitt but from a description by him, and though it is obviously 
wrong in some details. It seems legitimate, also, to point out that the drawing in 
any case does not show an arena such as Dr. Hotson is arguing for. The stage, 
not located in the center of the theater but at one side, apparently near the out- 
side wall, has a wall at the back, not an open floor with benches such as is as- 
sumed in the Whitehall reconstruction. The “high-paying spectators” in the 
“boxes” may, as has sometimes been argued, be actors rather than a “paying” 
audience. They may be watching the action downstage, as King Simonides and 
his guests viewed from “the gallery” the off-stage jousting of the knights in 
Pericles I1.ii. If they are spectators, why are the pit and the three tiers of gallery 
seats shown empty? Dr. Hotson does not consider the evidence from the con- 
tract for the Fortune Theater, nor from the Messalina and Roxana titlepages. If 
he examined closely the plates in Hodges’ The Globe Restored,'® he might con- 
clude that the problem cannot be simplified as he has done, and particularly that 
there is clear evidence for a stage against a back wall and with curtains. A supple- 
ment to the work of Hodges is A. M. Nagler’s “Sixteenth-Century Continental 
Stages” (SQ, V, 359-370), which contains much useful detail on the mingling of 
Medieval and Renaissance staging techniques, most significant in the present 
connection being the paragraphs on the use of the front stage for interior scenes 
and “the emergence of the inner stage”. 

How far we have come in the last three quarters of a century, in spite of— 
or because of—controversy, toward an understanding of Elizabethan stage con- 
ditions and their effect on the form of plays is revealed by Frank McMillan’s 
statement quoted above (p. 120), by The Open Stage (Faber and Faber, 1953) 
of Hodges’ friend and co-worker, Richard Southern, and the frequency today 
of “experimental” or “antiquarian” productions by both professional and ama- 
teur companies, besides the simplifications now virtually standar¢. practice in the 
“commercial” theater. The beginnings of the break with the Victorian tradition 
are now sketched for us by Robert Speaight in William Poel and she Elizabethan 


17 See above, p. 115. 
18 See, especially, Plates 15, 18-20, 27, 39, 43-45. Hodges’ text, moreover, is wholesomely un- 


dogmatic, and not the less persuasive on that account. 
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Revival (Heinemann), an admirably full, acute, and judicious biography. From 
the detailed account of Poel’s career from 1876, when he decided the theater was 
his lifework, there emerges with a new clarity both Poel’s leadership in the 
revolution and also his limitations. “Poel’s genius,” Speaight writes, “was pro- 
phetic, and it was inseparable from the purity of his gospel. . . . His eccentricity 
was not to be corrected by criticism.” And again, “Lonely, intransigent, courag- 
eous, and occasionally misguided [as in his drastic cutting of Shakespeare’s plays], 
he died with no other reward than the satisfactions of a rigorous artistic con- 
science. But if he had lived another twenty years he would have seen to what 
extent the best theatrical opinion had caught up with him.” The chapters on 
“Causes and Controversies” and “The Platform Stage” convey particularly well 
the character of the man. If I may add a personal note—I found this book par- 
ticularly interesting because I heard Poel in Cambridge in 1906, and, made a 
disciple by his enthusiasm, had my understanding of how to visualize the 
plays permanently shaped by his analysis of the difference between a Victorian 
and his Elizabethan presentation of Romeo and Juliet, from the change of loca- 
tion in Act I, Scenes iv-v, with characters on stage, and the verse-capping by 
Romeo in ILii of Benvolio’s exit line in II.i, on to the tragi-comic sequence in 
Act IV and the climax at the tomb. Out of this evening came the formula “con- 
tinuity, contrast, selective realism” which my students heard ad nauseam."® 

The Poel biography contains many incidental judgments of great interest to 
all students of the theater and of Shakespeare. It supplements Arthur Colby 
Sprague’s Shakespeare and the Actors. Professor Sprague has himself issued a 
supplementary pamphlet, The Stage Business in Shakespeare’s Plays: A Post- 
script (London, Society for Theatre Research), based on notes made since 1944. 

Among comments by amateur or professional critic-spectators of recent pro- 
ductions should be noted Professor Sprague’s “Shakespeare on the New York 
Stage, 1953-54” (SQ, V, 311-315). He reports “a generally depressing Richard III” 
(produced by Margaret Webster), a satisfactory production of Coriolanus, with a 
“modern” and sympathetic interpretation of the title character by Robert Ryan, 
an excellent Volumnia by Mildred Natwick, and “best of all the Sicinius of 
Will Geer”; also apparently indifferent productions of Othello and Hamlet by 
the Shakespeare Guild Festival Company. In the same issue of the Quarterly 
(pp. 307-310) Bernard Miles and Josephine Wilson write of “Three Festivals at 
the Mermaid Theatre [London],” with interesting views of the stage and audi- 
torium. Alan S. Downer in “The Hamlet Year” (SQ, V, 155-165) gives a graphic 
and carefully objective description of four Scandinavian Hamlets of 1953-54, in- 
teresting but with one exception I would think appalling. One was cut to “the 
royal family, the family of Polonius, Horatio, and the ghost”; one exhibited “a 
normal young man .. . sensitive, gentlemanly, well-educated ...” apparently not 
unlike the Forbes-Robertson interpretation; the third was a production “with 
Hamlet left out” (in effect); and the fourth built a Saxo-Strindberg-Tennessee 
Williams hero. 


19 It was George Pierce Baker, of course, who brought Poel to Cambridge. Wisner Payne Kinne’s 
George Pierce Baker and the American Theatre (Harvard) calls for mention, especially Chapter XVI, 
“Elizabethan Experiment’. Since the author's interest is primarily in the 47 Workshop at Harvard 
and the later years at Yale, he pays less attention than one could wish to Poel, the “Elizabethan 
experiment” which Baker encouraged in Cambridge, and Baker’s influence on Shakespearian scholar- 
ship in America. 
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Starting farther back but coming down to the past year is Paul Dehn’s “The 
Filming of Shakespeare”,?® a searching but in the main just appraisal. He is 
explicit on the horrors of Welles’s “travesty” of Macbeth and on some, though 
far from all, of the short-comings of Olivier’s Hamlet. He might have noted, as 
others have done, the impropriety of the opening announcement, the story of a 
man “who could not make up his mind,” the ludicrousness of the actor’s attempt 
to “register” on his face the shifting moods of soliloquies turned into thoughts 
whispered off stage, and the preposterous high dive of the climax. He does not 
stress the overuse of scenery in Bergner’s As You Like It and the MGM Romeo 
and Juliet, or the monstrous intrusion of symbolism in Reinhardt’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Nor does he—now getting down to the present—question the 
manipulation of the closing scenes of the Houseman Julius Caesar to preserve 
the dominance of a young, sensual Antony, just contrary to Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion. Eric Bentley’s comment in The Dramatic Event (Horizon Press)”* is more 
adequate, scoring it for “cutting out all the politics except a dull little lesson on 
the vanity of dictators,” and condemning James Mason’s Brutus and Marlon 
Brando’s Antony. I would myself rate the Caesar of Louis Calhern as the best 
I have seen, the Casca of Edmond O’Brien as excellent, and all the other in- 
terpretations either wrong, or played up or played down for Antony’s benefit. 

One other book on recent productions, viewed this time from the other side 
of the footlights, deserves mention, Hugh Hunt’s Old Vic Prefaces: Shakespeare 
and the Producer (Routledge and Kegan Paul). These are interpretations read 
to the casts at the Old Vic, 1949-53, and described by Mr. Hunt as “an example of 
a producer’s approach to an acted play, as distinct from a scholar’s approach to 
a printed play.” The method is general definition or description of the type of 
play, its idea, its mood, the problem of honest modern approximation of the 
author’s intent; followed by description of action and analysis of characters from 
the point of view of effective representation; and then a brief “postscript”, written 
after the event, on how it came out. The plays dealt with are Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and Julius Caesar. The statement of the problem 
in each case is excellent, and the proposed interpretation always suggestive, with- 
out eccentricity or distortion, and with much grounding in critical opinions. 
Most successful, I think, are the essays on Twelfth Night, The Merry Wives, 
and The Merchant; \east successful Hamlet. All are to be commended to pro- 
ducers inclined to modernization, to naturalism, to ingenuities of setting or stage 
business. 


The Histories 


We have already noted that the English historical plays are deeply involved 
in the rising debate over traditional chronology, source plays—existing, lost, or 
hypothetical—plays existing in supposedly reported texts, authorship. This dis- 
turbance has broken over the heads of those who, taking the doctrines of the last 
quarter- or half-century for granted, have concerned themselves with the inter- 
pretation of the plays: technical evolution, relation to stage tradition, dramatic 
effectiveness, themes or meaning. The writing in this area has so far not been 


20 In Garrett's Talking of Shakespeare, 49-72. 
21 Pp. 144-148. Among the other brief dicta in this book are “Maiming the Bard” (34-37), 
“Acting: Natural and Artificial” (78-81), and “Shakespeare’s Politics”, on Coriolanus (186-190). 
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much affected, and of course the upshot may be the rout of iconoclasm. Within 
the cloisters of general criticism F. P. Wilson’s suggestion, duly noted a year 
ago, that Shakespeare may have invented the “popular plays on English history” 
may or may not be accepted. In any case, the precision of his phrase “popular 
plays on English history” serves to call attention to a neglected problem. When 
we talk about Elizabethan historical plays, what are we thinking about? Irving 
Ribner’s “The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition” (PMLA, LXIX, 
591-609) collects many facts relevant to the humanist conception of history and 
critical opinions regarding sixteenth-century English plays on historical, semi- 
historical, and legendary subjects, but no clear definition emerges. Shall we fol- 
low Schelling and Baker, thinking in terms of a loose narrative technique going 
back to the miracle plays and evolving variously in the hands of Shakespeare— 
an unstable form, but one in which technique is as significant as subject matter? 
Or with Craig shall we include “English Seneca” and perhaps begin the list 
with Gorboduc? Or with Tillyard shall we emphasize didactic, morality-style 
motivation and evolution with John Bale in the background? Or shall we see the 
plays, Shakespeare’s at least, as essentially “Mirror” tragedies? ** In thinking of 
dramatic methods and intentions will it be misleading to focus on Shakespeare’s 
plays to the neglect of the four Edward plays and later ones up to Perkin 
Warbeck? or perhaps to consider exclusively plays on British history? Argument 
will continue at cross purposes till agreement—or at least individual definition— 
is reached. 

In Studies in Philology, LI, 34-41, there is a polite exchange between Pro- 
fessor E. M. W. Tillyard and Professor Robert Adger Law, prompted by the 
latter’s “Links between Shakespeare’s History Plays”.?* Tillyard gives ground a 
little on his well-known morality-epic interpretation of the plays, the protagonist 
Respublica; and Law courteously accepts peaceful coexistence. Law, however, 
reiterates his belief regarding 1, 2 Henry IV, that each unit is “complete in itself, 
a quite different comedy from the other.” But G. K. Hunter in “Henry IV and 
the Elizabethan Two-part Play” (RES, NS, V, 236-248) endeavors to defend the 
“unity” of Shakespeare’s two-part play by arguing parallel construction within 
the two plays in the handling of “rebellion-order” on the political and the per- 
sonal levels. The parallelism is, I think, very limited and may be accidental or 
inherent in the materials; note, in Part II, the very different place given to the 
Hal-Father theme, and the absence there of any parallel to Hal-Hotspur. 

A. P. Rossiter, in “Ambivalence: The Dialectic of the Histories,”** attacks 
with wicked acuteness those who simplify and “pattern” the Histories of Shake- 
speare into tragedies. The great men of the Histories “are all subtragic.” The 
plays are not “rigid, frigidly-patterned Moralities of State-right and State-wrong.” 
Such interpretation of Falstaff turns him into “little more than a symbol”; it is 
Parody, or Travesty-by-Parallel. The real Falstaff simultaneously makes us aware 
of two opposing points of view, with both of which we sympathize. More gen- 
erally, “Throughout the Histories it is in the implications of the Comic that 
shrewd, realistic thinking about men in politics . . . is exposed; realistic appre- 
hension outrunning the medieval frame.” And again, “The Order-code-system 

22See Shakespeare Survey 6, 1953, 1-15, for a review by Harold Jenkins of fifty years of 
criticism of the Histories. 

28 SP, L, 168-187; summarized by Price in SQ, V, 127. 

24 Garrett’s Talking with Shakespeare, 149-171. 
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of Tudor theory . . . is moral, but in the narrow sense: too much so for Shake- 
speare’s contemplation of mankind.” 

Wolfgang H. Clemen’s “Tradition and Originality in Shakespeare’s Richard 
IIT” (SQ, V, 247-257) makes an admirable opening statement of the position of 
Richard III in the development of Shakespeare’s art and in the evolution of the 
chronicle play. There is a clear definition of the too often overlooked differences 
between Richard III and Tamburlaine which mark Shakespeare’s independence 
of and superiority to Marlowe. Clemen hesitates to accept Wilson’s abolition of 
the pre-Shakespearian chronicle play. His commendably tentative and undog- 
matic attempt to separate from straight “dramaturgical” effects elements which 
can be interpreted as an approach to a symbolic unity is less convincing. In “The 
Henry V Choruses in the First Folio” (JEGP, LIII, 38-57) Warren D. Smith re- 
jects the usual explanations of the absence of the choruses from the First Quarto 
in favor of the view that they were not a part of the original play and were 
written later, by Shakespeare or someone else, for a production at Court. The 
case is put forward with much ingenuity but great literalmindedness and some 
positive errors. Whether or not “the general of our gracious Empress” refers to 
Essex, the stylistic evidence for an integral composition of the play is very strong, 
the special function of the choruses in a play which has only one striking event, 
Agincourt, but must create the figure of “the mirror of all Christian kings” is 
obvious, the inconsistencies in detail are typically Shakespearian, and the apolo- 
gies for scenic inadequacy are partly to persuade that this is a great action and 
partly a gracious touch in the conscious artistry of the proceedings. The “Cockpit” 
argument rests on thin air; “scaffold” for the stage may not appear elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, but in Troilus and Cressida (1.ii.156) the strutting player likes the 
sound “’Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage.” In “Meter and Mean- 
ing” (PMLA, LXIX, 695-710) Victor M. Hamm argues in the language of the 
new criticism the obvious fact that meter is one of the ways “the tone of a poet’s 
communication” is conveyed, cites the effect of formality and insincerity in the 
meter of the King’s speeches in the first scene of 1 Henry 1V—formality, of 
course, as in many other official speeches in Shakespeare, but insincerity? This is 
not “science” but impressionism. E. C. Pettet in “Hot Irons and Fire: A Note on 
Some of the Imagery in King John” (Essays in Criticism, IV, 128-144) finds the 
imagery puzzling: a little influence of The Troublesome Raigne, “hot-cold” in 
Constance’s exchanges, no attempt by Shakespeare “to symbolize meaning”; and 
a carry-over of the “hot irons and fever” from the blinding of Arthur scene to 
John’s dying speeches. Design or accident? 

In 1940 Alan Keen secured a copy of Halle’s Chronicle containing marginal 
notes in a sixteenth-century hand. With the collaboration of Roger Lubbock he 
seeks, in The Annotator (Macmillan) to establish the probability that the notes 
were made by Shakespeare—during his teens. The only approach to “evidence” is 
the fact that the notes frequently object to the strongly anti-Catholic sentiments 
of the Chronicler, which the writers associate with the pretty well discredited 
Catholicism of Shakespeare’s father. An elaborate survey of Continental and 
English comedies, with detailed outlines of plots and sketches of characters, is 
presented by Daniel .C. Boughner in The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy 
(University of Minnesota). It serves to enforce the accepted view that the brag- 
garts in Shakespeare belong to a long-established tradition. It does not, however, 
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contribute materially to our understanding of Shakespeare’s characters, which 
are for the most part merely mentioned by Boughner as repeating this or that 
trait. Pistol gets eight mentions, Parolles only one, Nym none, Falstaff naturally 
a good many. 


The Romances 


The character of the plays of Shakespeare’s “fourth period” has proved in- 
triguing at least ever since Dowden, and never more than now with the new 
divining rod of imagery at hand. The picturesque history of half a century’s 
flights of imagination is to be recorded in the next number of Shakespeare 
Survey. We have glanced at a bit of it already in Kermode’s introduction to the 
Arden Tempest. One book and several essays of 1954 remain to be described. 
The book is Derek Traversi’s Shakespeare: The Last Phase (Hollis and Car- 
ter).?5 Those among the new critics who specialize in psychoanalysis or myth- 
finding are almost impossible to deal with except by a denial of belief. But Mr. 
Traversi is among those who reorganize Shakespeare by tracing his “themes” 
and philosophical “structures” through the language and versification of the 
plays, and since they work with specific or concrete materials, the validity of 
their interpretation can be weighed. 

These last plays particularly attract critics because of their high poetic con- 
tent and, to quote Traversi, “the deliberate abandonment of realism” in the 
handling of plot and characters, which are now “real in relation to the poetic 
[and “symbolic”] unity to which they belong.” “At the heart of each . . . lies 
the conception of an organic relationship between breakdown and reconcilia- 
tion.” He continues with 2 description of the four plays, setting up a parallelism 
which is extraordinarily inaccurate. “Near the opening of each play . . . a father 
loses his offspring through the effect of his own passion-driven folly; the main 
action is devoted . . . to the suffering and remorse which follow from their 
mutual estrangement, and—at the end of each play—the lost child (invariably 
a daughter whose name has clear symbolic associations: Marina, Perdita, Mi- 
randa) is restored to her father’s blessing and becomes an instrument of recon- 
ciliation.” This general “pattern” is supplemented by the death-birth-purifica- 
tion-resurrection (or -rebirth) formula, and by allusions to “fertility,” to “value”, 
and of course, since Knight, to “tempest”, which show the influence of another 
group of the new critics. 

We are all aware of the peculiarly poetic quality of these plays. It is a com- 
monplace of criticism that they are all in a way fairy tales with similar happy 
endings. There has not been, and perhaps will never be, a generally accepted ex- 
planation of this change in the dramatist’s work. For myself, allergic to auto- 
biographical or metaphysical readings of the plays, I find it perhaps less surpris- 
ing than Dorothy Sayers’ shift from detective stories to religious drama. But a 
word about Mr. Traversi’s interpretation. 

It rests on insecure general foundations, as he is at times half aware. The 
assumption of an “organic” development in Shakespeare’s art, reaching its per- 
fect “unity” in these plays of 1609-11, runs counter to accepted chronology, which 

25 In the advance notices his title was The Single State of Man, which as his Introduction shows 


was thought of as descriptive of the mood of the last plays, with the meaning “harmonious per- 
sonality”. Unfortunately the line in Macbeth is usually glossed as “weak physical organism.” 
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dates Pericles not later than 1607, contemporary with Antony and Cleopatra 
(and perhaps Timon) and earlier than Coriolanus; it excludes The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. Moreover, differently from some of his fellows, Mr. Traversi finds 
both in Pericles and, more particularly, in Cymbeline inorganic elements—details 
of plot and characterization, mouds of sheer realism, etc., which cannot be 
brought into his pattern and are therefore condemned as “conventional”. Char- 
acteristically, however, belief in the existence of the pattern is not shaken. 

In the detailed interpretation and collocation of the imagery he is some- 
times excellent, particularly when he has no axe of general “meaning” to grind. 
But too often he adopts forced or impossible interpretations. I can cite here only 
his treatment of “ooze,” “golden slumber,” “sea’s stomach o’ercharged with 
gold” [misquoted], and “gentle kind and noble stock” in Pericles; the marriage 
(for symbolic purpose?) of Marina to Cerimon instead of Lysimachus; and the 
summing-up: “Plot . . . exists in Pericles as a function of imagery, and imagery 
in turn is directed to the elaboration of a kind of dream in the course of which 
normal human attributes . . . undergo a process of poetic sublimation to become 
symbols of a moral re-birth.”** In this one essay “symbolic”, “symbolism”, etc., 
occur thirty-five times. On The Tempest he is more colorless than Knight, per- 
haps because it fits less easily into his particular type of symbolization. 

Mr. Cruttwell?’ in his discussion of the Romances (pp. 93-106) finds Shake- 
speare “indifferent to the nature” of his plots, thinks he shows “comparative in- 
difference to the theatre’s requirements” [in spite, I might remark, of the great 
and continued popularity of Pericles], was moving toward “a kind of dramatic 
poetry quite unlike anything he had written before,” which “would have lived 
in the world of allegory and symbolism.” His heroines “evoke . . . a poetry which 
bridges the human and divine; and their own affinities with the latter are made 
explicit.” The characters are not real but “absolutes”; we do not question their 
inconsistencies. There is “the aspiration . . . to build a transcendental meaning 
out of particular experience.” 

A convenient reprint of George Wilkins’ The Painfull Aduentures of 
Pericles Prince of Tyre (University of Liverpool, 1953) has appeared, edited by 
Kenneth Muir. In his introduction Mr. Muir picks his way carefully through the 
conflicting arguments regarding the novel, the provenance of the text of the play, 
and the authorship of the latter. His criticism of details of Philip Edwards’ 
compositor theory is just, and the other evidence is weighed judiciously though 
rather tentatively. The hand of Wilkins in the play, in particular, has I believe 
been completely discredited, as have the parallel-passage arguments of Dugdale 
Sykes, and there are certainly Shakespearian touches in Acts I and II. 


Other Plays 


Dr. Leslie Hotson’s The First Night of “Twelfth Night” is exactly what 
we have learned to expect from him. His flair for a certain type of painstaking 
and imaginative research has again rewarded him, for he has discovered in the 
Works Accounts, as noted above (p. 121), previously unknown memoranda re- 

26P, 35. See also the incredible interpretation of the opening scene of The Winter's Tale 
(pp. 107-120), with its reading of profound significance into playful and humorous dialogue and its 
apparent misunderstanding of the “Affection! thy intention stabs the center” speech. In fact, one 
would never guess the pervasive humor of the play. 


27 In The Shakespearean Moment, see above, p. 110. 
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garding the preparations at Whitehall for entertainments, especially of the 
Christmas seasons of 1600-01 and 1603-04. Following these and other leads, par- 
ticularly letters and reports of visitors to the Court of Elizabeth on the earlier 
occasion, he has built up and presents with his familiar gusto a more detailed 
picture of these festivities than we have formerly had. Valuable as they are, for 
the most part they are not strictly relevant to his two main objects, to demon- 
strate that Elizabethan plays were produced in a “circus” or “arena”, and that 
Twelfth Night was a topical drama first played on January 6, 1601, before Eliza- 
beth and her special guest, Don Virgilio Orsino, Duke of Bracciano. Aside from 
the entries regarding the stage, it should be observed that the only fact revealed 
is that an unnamed play was performed in the Great Chamber before Elizabeth 
and her guests. The identification with Twelfth Night is based on the title of 
Shakespeare’s play—often thought, because of Manningham’s record of a per- 
formance in January, 1602, to indicate an initial performance at Court on Jan- 
uary 6 of that year—and on the name of the play’s duke, Orsino. A necessary 
collateral assumption, since the intended visit of Don Virgilio first became 
known to Elizabeth’s secretary on December 26, is that Elizabeth requested a 
play in honor of her guest and Shakespeare composed it in ten days, surpassing 
by four days the legendary genesis of The Merry Wives. 

Though one might admit the possibility of Hotson’s first two assumptions, 
the third is unbelievable. The loose structure and predominant prose of The 
Merry Wives have often been thought to support the fortnight-composition 
story of Charles Gildon. But the most perfect of Shakespeare’s comedies—both 
in technique and in poetic atmosphere—could not have been written thus to 
order. Nor is it believable that the numerous topicalities which Dr. Hotson seeks 
to establish in order to bolster his case are really there: Olivia “a romanticized 
and youthful shadow” of Elizabeth; Malvolio (Mal—or Mary Fitton—voglio, I 
desire Mary) a satire on Sir William Knollys, Elizabeth’s Comptroller; Cesario 
(a Caesar, a husband-king) and Sebastian (from the saint) symbolic compli- 
ments to Elizabeth; Cesario-Viola’s first dialogue with Olivia full of innuendo 
to make the visiting Russian ambassador ridiculous; other suggestions regard- 
ing the names Illyria, Sir Toby, Fabian. It is not enough merely to say that 
earlier versions of the story contain the names Malevolti, Fabio, Caesare, the 
last the name assumed by a heroine masquerading as a boy. The chief reply to 
such ingenuities is that if the various suggested allusions and symbolisms are 
fitted together within the action of the play, as they would be if understood by 
spectators, the result would hardly have pleased Elizabeth, while a great comedy 
would be destroyed. 

A footnote to Twelfth Night is supplied by Helen Anderson Kaufman’s 
“Nicold Secchi as a Source of Twelfth Night (SQ, V, 271-280), which contains 
some interesting supplementary parallels to details of the action, though throw- 
ing no further light on the play itself, and taking no account of Shakespeare's 
earlier experiments with its chief situations in The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and The Comedy of Errors. Sylvan Burnet in “Charles Lamb and the Tragic 
Malvolio” (PQ, XXXIII, 178-188) argues that Lamb’s view of Malvolio as a 
tragic character, based on an inaccurate recollection of Bensley’s interpretation 
of the role, is wrong and Malvolio is thoroughly comic. But perhaps this critic 
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like Lamb simplifies Shakespeare too much, overlooking some nuances in char- 
acter and situation. 

Mrs. Thelma Nelson Greenfield in “The Transformation of Christopher 
Sly” (PQ, XXXIII, 34-42) finds that in contrast with the Sly Induction of 4 
Shrew Shakespeare’s Induction develops “a comic juxtaposition of two con- 
trasting worlds,” but she leaves unsolved the problem of why so apparently 
significant a contrast was dropped after Ii. K. Wentersdorf’s “The Authenticity 
of The Taming of the Shrew” (SQ, V, 11-32) fairly and judiciously employs 
images, especially “image-clusters”, to show that the scenes of the Bianca plot, 
often considered unShakespearian, repeat metaphors and other images found 
in the Katherina-Petruchio plot, and common elsewhere in Shakespeare. Some 
of the parallels are commonplaces but most appear valid, and we have here, 
therefore, such corroborative evidence of Shakespeare’s responsibility for the 
whole play in its present form as Miss Spurgeon hoped her study would facili- 
tate. The argument could have been strengthened by a more detailed examina- 
tidn of the relation of the two plots and by a comparison in mood and style of 
the Bianca plot, as farce-comedy of situation, with The Comedy of Errors. But 
within its defined scope the article is good. “Pyramus and Thisbe: A Study in 
Shakespeare’s Method” (SQ, V, 141-153) by Kenneth Muir is an interesting col- 
lection of parallels of phrasing between the parody in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and several sixteenth-century versions of the story, some not previously 
cited, Mouffet’s The Silkewormes and their Flies the most important. The fact 
that Shakespeare apparently “consulted six or seven versions” of the story, as 
well as the similar procedure in some of the historical plays, indicates “the need 
for a full-length study” of his multiple sources. In this paper there is, however, 
only the gathering of materials for such a study; some may perhaps be ques- 
tioned; and some pertinent ones related to the quickening of the dramatist’s 
imagination are omitted, such as the significant collocation in Chaucer’s Mer- 
chant’s Tale of a quarrel between the King and the Queen of the Fairies and a 
jocose allusion to the Pyramus and Thisbe story. The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona has brief attention in Thomas A. Perry’s “Proteus, Wry-Transformed 
Traveller” (SQ, V, 33-40). He is fascinated by “water images,” which are of no 
consequence to his main point—that Shakespeare represents Proteus as cor- 
rupted by travel and “metamorphosed into an Italianate courtier”’—nor are 
they anything more than careless touches of exposition or a means to a quibble. 
There is not a line in the text to support the picture of an overdressed, manners- 
corrupted Proteus; there is much to support the view of him as a fickle, selfish 
youth, drawn with a comic rather than a tragic intent. The one valuable detail 
in the article is a citation of passages showing the common sixteenth-century 
use of the name as a token of inconstancy. 

The purpose of Miss Abbie Findlay Potts in “Cynthia’s Revels, Poetaster, 
and Troilus and Cressida” (SQ, V, 297-302) is to show previously unnoted 
parallels between Shakespeare’s play and Jonson’s two satires, to assist in the 
interpretation of “passages otherwise puzzling or out of key with the tradi- 
tional story of Troy.” (If it had been “passages out of key with Shakespeare’s 
general dramatic purpose in the play,” it would have been better.) Some of the 
parallels are close, but most of the similarities noted are either vague or do not 
necessarily show indebtedness to Jonson. It is a question whether Shakespeare’s 
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dramatic intention is made clearer. And, as in so much parallel hunting, there 
is a good deal that is forced or mistaken.?* Miss Winifred M. T. Nowottny, 
on the other hand, in “‘Opinion’ and ‘Value’ in Troilus and Cressida (Essays 
in Criticism, IV, 282-296) finds the play a contrast, developed in the opposed 
characters of Ulysses and Troilus, between “Policy and the Poetic Imagination”, 
or the fixed scale of values enunciated by Ulysses in his discussion on degree 
and the individualistic view of a poet; Troilus is drawn as a poet. I cannot help 
feeling that this “morality-making” destroys the effect of the characters as per- 
sons in a human situation, and that Troilus is no more “the poet” than dozens 
of other Shakespearian characters. Clifford Leech’s “The Theme of Ambition 
in All’s Well That Ends Well” (ELH, XXI, 17-29) is a pleasant essay which 
treats the play more seriously than, I think, Shakespeare intended. The sup- 
posedly discordant notes can, I think, be explained without recourse to Helena’s 
“ambition” or Shakespeare’s “failure in imagination”. It is the friendly project 
of John L. Harrison in “The Convention of ‘Heart and Tongue’ and the Mean- 
ing of Measure for Measure (SQ, V, 1-10) to reveal “the total complex of 
meaning” by a “judicious molding together” of the interpretations of seven 
critics, including Charlton, Battenhouse, Leech, Bradbrook, and Wilson Knight. 
He aims “to show that the convention of heart-tongue is organic . . . a dramatic 
figure by means of which Shakespeare’s over-all design is made manifest,” and 
“a right focus” of the various critical views is obtained. To this reader it appears 
that the heart-tongue convention is so conventional as to be almost automatic; 
that when the critic extends it, as he does, to include justice-mercy and appear- 
ance-reality, he fatally adulterates his pattern; and that in too many instances 
he extracts from a passage a wholly unjustifiable and sometimes portentous 
meaning.”® The “total complex of meaning”, to say nothing of the dramatic 
impact of the play, as a whole or in details, upon audience or reader, nowhere 
emerges. “An Approach to Julius Caesar” (SQ, V, 259-270) by R. A. Foakes 
describes the play “as being about faction and the waste and destruction” that 
attend it. This makes some sense, as does part of the “reassessment of the main 
characters.” But the proposition could be supported more convincingly by the 
standard methods of dramatic analysis than by the often inconclusive and some- 
times erroneous citation of symbolic signals (use of names instead of pronouns, 


28] dislike unsupported statements, particularly unfavorable ones, and will indulge myself in a 
long footnote. P. 298: “He rises on the toe” can derive as readily from the mind of Shakespeare as 
that of Jonson; see for this alacrity R. & J. IIl.v.10 “Jocund day stands tiptoe”; also R. II IV.i.318, 
1H. IV IV.i.106, H. V IV.iii.42, J. C. IV.iii.230, 4. & C. IV.iv.20. P. 299: “The fountains of our 
love” is found elsewhere in Shakespeare, as in Othello IV.ii, and Miss Potts has to establish the 
association with “dregs” by linking passages in separated scenes. Cressida’s “Why have I blabbed?” 
need not be associated with Mercury’s rebuke to Echo: “Stint thy babbling tongue”, for blabbed 
means “told tales on myself”, while dabbled. . . . P. 300: Cressida does not disregard Paris to play 
for the affection of Pandarus; the forehead joke is too hoary to be blamed on Jonson’s influence; 
Shakespeare does not, either by words or by juxtaposition of incidents, ascribe the capture of 
Antenor and its consequences to the absence of Troilus and Paris from the field. 

P, 301: The parallel with Jonson elaborated in the sentence beginning “Once the intemperate 
passion of Troilus . . .” is secured by piecing together unrelated phrases and putting upon them 
meanings they do not possess in the dramatic context. The parallel between Augustus-Horace and 
Nestor-Ulysses will not stand analysis. There was no intention to “restore” Ajax. 

29 See p. 5, line 11, “stir remorse”, p. 6, line 20, “a confession of his earlier fault”; p. 7; lines 
26-28, “moral stature is not to be achieved. .. .” 
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“themes” of blood*® and fire, civil war leading to civil war, contrast between 
belief and action, etc.). 

One book and three essays on Hamlet call for mention. Bertram Joseph’s 
Conscience and the King (Chatto and Windus, 1953) is a rapid, clear, dogmatic 
presentation of the concept of a strong and resolute Hamlet, only now and 
then touched with the lighter sort of melancholy, who cannot act until he has 
proved by the play that the ghost is really his father’s spirit, and who then 
strikes as soon as he can. From the killing of Polonius till his return from Eng- 
land he is under guard and the King is surrounded by his Switzers. A divinity 
(Chance) shapes his ends, though he roughhews by slaying Polonius. This is no 
new view, and has recently been stated compactly by Kittredge. The book 
passes by, or discredits, all the evidence of unwillingness to act or of distaste for 
killing which many readers find in both the language and the situations of the 
play, his most interesting point, perhaps, being his attack on the idea that Eliza- 
bethans necessarily associated Hamlet’s melancholy with paralysis of the will. 
At the end the structure of the play is described in terms of Greek tragedy. To 
Karl Polanyi, writing on “Hamlet” in the Yale Review (XLIII, 336-350), the 
truth is different. Accepting the general approach of Bradley and his elabora- 
tion of the consequences of Hamlet’s melancholy, he suggests that Bradley 
“stopped just short of the solution”. The key, he believes, is that Hamlet “is 
unable to decide to live.” “His refusal to set the world aright springs from his 
dread of becoming part of a world he has learned to detest.” The essay follows 
Hamlet by this clue through the action of the play until, knowing that he is 
about to die, “he need no longer hesitate to kill the king.” A small truth is 
enlarged to a great error in Richard D. Altick’s “Hamlet and the Odor of Mor- 
tality” (SQ, V, 167-176). It is not news that references to physical decay and 
corruption, in some cases specifically associated with the odor of diseased or 
rotting flesh, are conspicuous in Hamlet. Professor Altick’s article, however, 
seeks to go further: to show that “In writing Hamlet, Shakespeare was pre- 
occupied with the corruption of mortal flesh. . . . It is not only to Hamlet that, 
as G. Wilson Knight has remarked, ‘the universe smells of mortality’; all the 
leading characters manifest, through their choice of language, their awareness 
of the odor, originating in the foul soul of Claudius, that permeates the king- 
dom.” This is a large order, both to demonstrate the author’s “preoccupation” 
(i.e., his primary interest), and equally the awareness of all the leading charac- 
ters that the bad smell in Denmark rises from the “foul soul” of Claudius. Miss 
Spurgeon has shown that Shakespeare did not like bad smells, though some of 
her supposed proofs (images) are I believe mistaken; but to argue that the use 
of such images in Hamlet is continuous, and is anything more than a vivid way 
of representing mood—except, I grant, in the closet scene—throws the play out 
of perspective, particularly when “all the leading characters” are brought in. 
Some of the evidence cited is valid, some is extremely dubious, and some—like 
the interpretation of “vicious mole of nature”, “You are a fishmonger”, “What 
a piece of work is a man”, and “black and grained spots” (which is a reference 
to indelible color not to cancerous growth)—is certainly mistaken. It may not 
be irrelevant to point out that this view makes Claudius a wholly repulsive 


30In one passage “blood” means “relatives,” not blood. And see the diverse significances found 
for it by other critics noticed earlier in this review. 
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character, which is far from the dramatist’s intention. Lester G. Crocker, in 
“Hamlet, Don Quijote, La vida es suefio: The Quest for Values” (PMLA, 
LXIX, 278-313), finds “basic parallels” in the ideological problems of the three 
heroes: for all three the “primary tragic fact” is the existence of evil. The de- 
struction of Hamlet’s idealism sinks him “into neurosis and defeat”; for him 
inscrutable cosmic forces “allow the triumph of evil and the destruction of the 
innocent”; the fact that a Providence shapes our ends provides a “reason for 
recovering the will to act, and to let things take their course.” Like the other 
two protagonists, Hamlet suffers the tragic flaw of “an overweening pride”. 
And so on. 

In “A Sceptical Look at Sceptical Criticism” (PQ, XXXII, 66-77) Marvin 
Rosenberg criticizes Professor Stoll’s emphasis in his criticism, especially of 
Othello, upon a kind of psychological realism which Shakespeare’s dramatic 
art makes unnecessary or exclusive.** Following in the footsteps of Professor 
Heilman, Mrs. Thelma Nelson Greenfield’s .““The Clothing Motif in King 
Lear” (SQ, V, 281-286) aims to show enrichment of the clothes pattern of the 
play “which comes through familiar traditional associations and through Shake- 
speare’s consciousness of the relation of those associations to our human scheme 
of values.” (In simple language this would seem quite obvious.) She illustrates 
the Medieval and Renaissance contrast of rich dress and nudity, the fact that 
nudity may be a symbol either of virtue or of vice, of Nature as contrasted with 
Grace or Reason, of Humility contrasted with Pride. This, too, is well enough. 
But in the application to the text of Lear there are the distortions familiar to all 
who scrutinize closely the work of the symbol hunters, and there are one or 
two unconscious admissions, such as that “Shakespeare fitted the motif realisti- 
cally into character and plot patterns”; i.e., the motif is not structurally signifi- 
cant in itself.** 

In “Lady Macbeth and the Doctor” (SQ, V, 341-349) Professor Paul H. 
Kocher assembles an interesting body of evidence for a “medico-religious con- 
flict” over the respective agencies of the soul and of physical factors in affecting 
health. He quotes Bright and others, Bright apparently assuming interaction of 
influences: “I haue layd open howe the bodie, and corporall things affect the 
soule, & how the body is affected of it againe: what the difference is betwixt 
natural melancholie, and that heauy hande of God upon the afflicted con- 
science. . . .” The stricter members of the clergy, reiterating the distinction, 
made a point which Professor Kocher finds significant; William Perkins writes: 
“Sorrowe, that comes by melancholy, ariseth only of that humor annoying the 
bodie: but this other sorrow ariseth of a mans sinnes, for which his conscience 


$1 See, again, Michael Redgrave, above, p. 112. 

32 The treatment of the “elegant Regan” and “poor Tom” as “opposed figures”, though they 
are never on stage together, is characteristic. “Regan is finely dressed but at the same time partially 
unclothed, wearing what ‘scarce keeps her warm’. Regan’s partial nudity reminds us that one of the 
meanings of nakedness, symbolically, is ‘lust, vanity, and the absence of all virtues’. It prepares us 
for her savagery and her quick sensual passion for Edmund. Tom’s nudity [however] is a mark 
[symbol] of his individual poverty [not virtue] and wretchedness.” This handling of Regan rests 
on an extremely forced interpretation of “scarce keeps her warm.” No spectator vould grasp this, 
even if true, nor discriminate so neatly between her “nudity” and Edgar's. Lear’s “preoccupation 
with clothing”, it is then said, “continues through his madness. He frets over Tom’s garb.” But 
there is no fretting; the passage is comic on the surface. And again, “At his death he reiterates on a 
quieter note but again physically and verbally the act of divesture: ‘Pray you, undo this button.’” 
He was just choking to death. 
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accuseth him. Melancholie may be cured by physicke: this sorrow cannot be 
cured by any thing but by the blood of Christ.” This last passage may well be 
included in any annotation of the Doctor’s words in V.i.82: “More needs she 
the divine than the physician.” But Professor Kocher pushes the application 
much further. He finds the same point being made in the exchange between 
Macbeth and the Doctor in V.iii.37-47, a passage which is a good deal less spe- 
cific, in which only the ambiguous use of the word “heart” could provide a 
clue to a “spiritual” meaning. With these passages he associates Lady Macbeth’s 
soliloquy (I.vi.41-51) in which she summons to her aid the “spirits that tend on 
mortal thoughts”, which are, he believes, not demons but her animal spirits, 
and are to thicken her blood with melancholy so that conscience cannot have 
“access”. From this interpretation he argues that “the interior action of Macbeth 
is basically about conscience and its effect. . . . [Lady Macbeth] wills melan- 
cholia as an escape from conscience; she receives conscience, without melan- 
cholia.” The Doctor scenes, therefore, “have a deep dramatic relevance,” derived 
“from the stand taken by Shakespeare on one of the chief religio-medical issues 
of his age.” There is adequate demonstration that this issue was genuine; but 
the interpretation of Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy seems to me open to a good 
deal of question, and audience awareness of this “issue” in the Macbeth-Doctor 
dialogue would seem to distract attention from the main dramatic interest. 
That Shakespeare devoted the “interior action” of the play to taking sides in 
this contemporary debate seems particularly doubtful. 

We may end with D. J. Enright’s “Coriolanus: Tragedy or Debate” 
(Essays in Criticism, IV, 1-19), a shrewd and well balanced analysis of the play, 
emphasizing its coldness, its impartial exhibition of a “hero” and a populace 
each of whom understands the other “but neither . . . understands itself.” Or, as 
Eric Bentley says in The Dramatic Event,** the play “presents the struggle of 
wrong and wrong. That’s what makes the play so hard to take. . . . It is abso- 
lutely nothing but a masterpiece; we almost have to feel sorry for it.” 


Brown University 


33 See above, p. 124. 




















The Folio Text of 2 Henry IV 


M. A. SHAABER 


ECENTLY, in an article in R.E.S., N. Ser., II (1951), and in 
her book on Textual Problems in the First Folio (1953), Miss 
Alice Walker has revived the idea that the folio text of 2 
Henry IV was printed from a copy of the quarto of 1600 
which had been collated with a complete authoritative manu- 
script. The determination of the copy used in printing the 
folio is hardly a matter of the first importance since everybody agrees that the 
quarto, as far as it goes, is the authoritative text, but Miss Walker’s point that, 
if the basis of F is Q, the former is not an altogether independent witness, is 
well taken. Since I am, in a manner of speaking, the sponsor of a rival theory 
that F was printed from a manuscript (Variorum 2 Henry IV, 1940, pp. 508'ff.), 
I have examined Miss Walker’s argument with lively interest. But, although 
Miss Walker has unquestionably made out a case for her theory, I cannot con- 
vince myself that it is really acceptable, and I think it may be well to state the 
reasons why it does not carry conviction. 

In the first place, there is some improbability or at least inconvenience in 
anybody’s comparing a printed book with a manuscript containing a consider- 
able number of variants and painstakingly transferring all the variants to the 
pages of the printed book. The process would be toilsome and fatiguing in the 
extreme, especially if Miss Walker is right in thinking that “the collation of 
manuscripts with quartos to serve as Folio copy was normally diplomatic in 
intention” (p. 156). She herself estimates that, in Richard III, her collator made 
1500 alterations, not including changes in stage-directions and speech-prefixes 
and those he made in the 500 lines based on Q3. Sig. C2” in the quarto of 
2 Henry IV contains 393 words. The corresponding portion of F contains 374. 
To bring the Q text into conformity with F it would be necessary to strike out 
12 words and to alter 15 more, substituting 8 different words for them (one or 
two of these alterations may have been accidental). The Q page contains 47 
marks of punctuation, F 57. Of the 47, 16 are reproduced exactly in F. Of the 
remainder, 27 are changed and 4 omitted. F adds 14 new marks of punctua- 
tion.’ Miss Walker’s collator would therefore have had to put his pen through 
27 words and 31 marks of punctuation on this page and write 14 carets in the 
places where punctuation was to be added; then he would have written 8 
words and 41 marks of punctuation in the margins besides sundry signs of dele- 





1 The F text of The Merchant of Venice reproduces the punctuation of sig. C1" of Q precisely 
except for adding 2 commas, one hyphen, and 2 apostrophes, omitting one comma, and once substi- 
tuting a colon for a comma. The F text of z Henry IV L.ii.t-49, as compared with Qs, adds 5 
commas and 2 apostrophes, omits one comma, and changes 8 marks of punctuation (some of these 
are so insignificant as the substitution of a colon for a semicolon). 
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tion. Perhaps even this tally is incomplete, for if the collator’s intention was to 
bring his copy of Q into diplomatic agreement with his manuscript, he may 
also have indicated some corrections of the spelling, such as Whitson for Whee- 
son. My point is that a printed book with so many alterations squeezed in the 
margins or between the lines would make very bad copy, and since it is sup- 
posed that the reason for using quartos as copy for F is that printers prefer the 
legibility of printed copy, the procedure would be to some extent self-stultifying- 
Naturally printers prefer printed copy, but the more it is marked up the less 
preferable it is. When there is a much simpler alternative—using the authorita- 
tive manuscript with which Miss Walker supposes the quarto to have been 
brought into agreement—which eliminates the tedious correction of the quarto 
and provides copy by and large just about as legible, the alternative seems to 
have a good deal to recommend it. There is no assurance that people will 
always do what seems the simplest thing to do, but to me this elaborate prepara- 
tion of a quarto looks like a feat of supererogation. 

But Miss Walker bases her hypothesis on common errors and resem- 
blances of accidentals in the two texts of 2 Henry IV, and these must be con- 
sidered again. 

Miss Walker cites eight common verbal errors, seven common errors in 
punctuation, and three common failures to indicate elision. Of the verbal 
errors four are more or less doubtful. “This worme-eaten hole of ragged stone” 
(Q Ind. 35), which editors emend to “hold”, has been defended as a quibble 
and may have been what Shakespeare wrote, though the odds are probably 
against it. “His demensions to any thicke sight were inuincible” (IIL. ii.305) has. 
been emended to “invisible” by a minority of the editors only and cannot there- 
fore be pronounced an error with assurance. “Led on by bloody youth, guarded 
with rage, | And countenaunst by boyes and beggary” (IV.i.34), for “rags”, 
“can hardly be said to be necessarily wrong” (Greg, Principles of Emendation, 
1928, p. 34). “And all thy friends which thou must make thy friends” (IV.v.205) 
is, in my opinion, very likely an error, but a number of editors have not cor- 
rected it. The alleged common errors in punctuation amount to very little. 
One of them is hardly a common error (Q reads “to serue brauely, is to come 
halting off, you know” (II.iv.49), F “to serue brauely, is to come halting off: 
you know,”); the editors have chosen to put a heavier stop after know, but it 
would be difficult to prove that they are right. I cannot think that there is any- 
thing really erroneous about “this foolish compoiided clay-man” (L4ii.7) or 
“Mowbray, the Bishop, Scroope, Hastings, and al” (IV. iv. 84) or “Make lesse 
thy body (hence) and more thy grace” (V.v.53) by sixteenth-century standards, 
perhaps even by twentieth. “And yet we venturd for the gaine proposde, | 
Choakt the respect of likely perill fear’d” (1.i.183) is completely intelligible, for 
all that most editors have set it aside. Of the failures to indicate elision, one is 
ensinewed (F insinewed) for ensinew’d, but according to Professor Price 
(English Institute Essays 1947, pp. 144 £.), Shakespeare’s regular practice is to 
spell such words -wed. 

To test the correspondence of the accidentals of the two texts, I have made 
a number of comparisons of spellings. I report all the spellings of the words I 
have examined: listing only agreements or divergences tells but half the story. 

There are many variations in the spelling of words in which a final con- 
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sonant may be doubled (e.g. son : sonne, lightnes : lightnesse). In 102 exam- 
ples, I find that Q and F agree 52 times and differ 50 times. I do not set much 
store by this test. Spellings of these kinds do not seem to betray compositors’ 
idiosyncrasies, for both the shorter and the longer spellings are common in 
both texts, but it is conceivable that any compositor might elect to use one 
spelling rather than the other in order to justify a line of type. Furthermore, my 
count is incomplete: it embraces only the first three acts and may not fully 
represent them, for it is sometimes difficult to determine whether or not a word 
ending in a single consonant in both texts might have been spelled in a longer 
form. But at any rate I think there is no clear evidence here of the dependence 
of FonQ. — 

There are further differences in the spelling of certain words in which one 
consonant was not yet established to the exclusion of another. Q uniformly 
has Phang (four occurrences), F Fang. Q regularly has vile (6 examples) and 
vildly (2 examples); F spells both words with a d. Wherever Q has pacient (4 
times against 2 with ¢), F substitutes ¢ for c. 

I have also compared the spellings of a number of words in which alterna- 
tive vowels are possible. The spelling of blood, flood, and their derivatives is 
uniformly ou in Q (with 2 exceptions out of 21) and oo in F: obviously F does 
not reproduce Q, but the reason may be the F compositors’ preference for oo. 
In words in which ow alternates with ou (cloud : clowd, houre : howre, etc.) 
the result is different. It is not clear that either F compositor had a preference 
and both spellings occur often enough in both texts. In the examples I have col- 
lected, F and Q agree in using either w or u 22 times and diverge 12 times. I 
have collected 120 examples of words in which Elizabethan usage vacillated 
between i and y (faire : fayre, eie : eye, etc.); I find 49 agreements between Q 
and F and 71 differences. Sometimes the F spelling is uniform or nearly so (lye, 
noyse); sometimes both forms occur in nearly equal numbers (voice : voyce). 
The strongest presumption of the independence of the texts is created by 41 
words containing the prefix alternatively spelled en- or in- (entire : intire, en- 
force : inforce, etc.). In 23 examples Q and F agree; in 18 they differ. Com- 
positors’ idiosyncrasies do not explain these variations. Both spellings occur in 
both texts (there is a preponderance of en- forms in F) and in the pages com- 
posed by both F compositors. In A’s work 12 agreements occur and 9 diver- 
gences; in B’s, 11 agreements and g divergences. Of the divergences, 8 en- 
forms where Q has in- and one in- form where Q has en- are found in A’s 
pages; 6 en- forms where Q has in- and 3 in- forms where Q has en- in B’s. 

The rare words used in the play may afford a check. If they are rare in 
Shakespeare it is quite possible that they were more or less unfamiliar to the 
compositor, that he had no habitual way of his own of spelling them, and that 
he was therefore the more likely to reproduce the spelling of his copy. The list 
of words which occur in Shakespeare only in this play given in the Irving edi- 
tion may be used as a test. Many of these are compounds of familiar elements 
which seem to me not to have much value as evidence. Of the remainder some 
are spelled identically in both texts or differ only in capitalization or setting in 
italics: accites (I1.ii.64), Aconitum (IV.iv-48), biggen (IV.v.27), catastrophe 
(11.i.66), interuallums (V.ig0), prawnes (Il.i.92), proface (V.iii.30), Rigoll 
(IV.v.36), sortance (IV.i11). Other speliings diverge: Q smoothy-pates : F 
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smooth-pates (1.11.43), malmsie-nose : Malmesey-Nose (11.i.42-43), parcell guilt : 
parcell gilt (11.i.45), fustilarian : Fustillirian (11.i.66), martlemasse : Martlemas 
(ILii.110), ouches : Owches (Il.iv.53), faters : Fates (Il.iv.173), cunger : Conger 
(IL.iv.267), haber de poiz : Haber-de-pois (Il.iv.277), pallets : Pallads (I11.i.10), 
swinge-bucklers : Swindge-bucklers (Ill.ii24-25), bona robes : Bona-Roba’s 
(IIL.ii25), bona roba : Bona-Roba (Ill.ii217), hoboy : Hoeboy (II1.ii.317), 
crudy : cruddie (IV.iii.106), pusilanimitie : Pusillanimitie (IV.iii.114), car- 
rawaies : Carrawayes (V iii.3). These variants are hardly decisive, but they give 
little support to the idea that Q was the copy for F. 

Another test I have tried is capitalization. In Q capital letters, except in 
proper names, are rare; in F they are rather numerous. In the induction the 
proportion of capital letters in Q (proper names not included) to those in F is 
4:50; in Li, 9:172, in Lii, 5:134; in IV.i, 12:213. This is nothing significant in it- 
self: a compositor is certainly capable of capitalizing a noun or other word not 
capitalized in his copy. But the fact remains that the proportions in other plays 
are very different. In The Merchant of Venice 1.i the proportion is 13:22; in L.ii, 
23:24, in Iii, 19:21; in IIL.iv, 6:6; in III.v, 7:6. In A Midsummer-night’s Dream 
Li it is 29:43; in Iii, 25:30; in ILi, 72:86; in IV.i, 32:36. In 1 Henry IV 1.i it is 
37:63; in Lii, 87:139; in IILiii, 88:191; in V.iv, 54:78. Why, in 2 Henry IV, did 
Jaggard’s compositors multiply capitals on a much larger scale than in the 
other plays? Why, in setting up 1 Henry IV, did they increase them in ratios 
varying from 1:1.44 to 1:2.17 and in 2 Henry IV, if their copy was Q, increase 
them in ratios varying from 1:12.5 to 1:27? The most reasonable answer I can 
think of is that the copy for 2 Henry IV was a manuscript to which copyists 
had already added a good many capitals. 

These comparisons are, I think, inconclusive. Many of the divergent spell- 
ings in F could be laid at the door of the compositors. The total number (of 
which only a few samples have been cited, of course) seems to me quite re- 
markably large, but no doubt this is a matter of opinion. But these data are 
sufficient to show that the F text is a good deal more than what Miss Walker 
calls “a palimpsest of the quarto accidentals”. 

But there is more to be said about compositors’ habits in following their 
copy. Miss Walker assumes that an Elizabethan compositor imposed his own 
spelling standards on the copy he set up. She demands that “Folio texts printed 
from manuscripts should have independence of character” (p. 4), i.e. they 
should differ from quarto texts of the same play by the idiosyncrasies of the 
compositors’ spelling. But if the spelling is the compositors’, texts set up from 
printed copy should have independence of character too. Two texts set up by 
different compositors from the same copy, manuscript or print, should have 
independence of character. What Miss Walker finds, however, is a certain 
amount of dependence or, more exactly, of identity in spelling between F and Q. 
(I have already suggested that this is very far from being complete, but at the 
moment I am taking Miss Walker’s reasoning at face value to see where it 
leads.) How does she explain agreement where independence is to be expected? 
“When working in haste or inattentively, both [compositors] tended to repro- 
duce accidentals of their copy that they would normally have ‘modernized’ ” 
(p. 11). But if so, what becomes of the hypothesis that the compositor imposes 
his own spelling standards on his copy? Evidently he does and he doesn’t. And 
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if he doesn’t even only part of the time, how reliable are spelling tests? How 
can we use identity or divergence of spellings to test the derivation of one text 
from another if the only difference between identity and divergence is the fresh- 
ness or euphoria of the compositor? Are we to suppose that, because the F com- 
positors reproduced many more of the Q accidentals of A Midsummer-night's 
Dream and The Merchant of Venice than of Hamlet or 2 Henry IV, Jaggard 
was standing over them with a whip or they were asleep on their feet while 
they worked on the comedies? I find this line of reasoning very disturbing. If 
Miss Walker is right, I wonder whether we can really differentiate one com- 
positor from another by his spellings.” 

The trouble, I think, is that we do not know how far a compositor would 
go in respelling a text he set up. Much less do we know whether all composi- 
tors followed the same rule. I do not know that it has been shown that the 
individual peculiarities of compositors go beyond the spelling of a small num- 
ber of common words (do, go, here, dear, etc.). No doubt a compositor setting 
up a manuscript written in the desperately phonetic orthography of some six- 
teenth-century accounts and private letters would respell much of it, but pre- 
sumably literary manuscripts, including plays, were as a rule written by more 
sophisticated spellers and were therefore a good deal less erratic to begin with. 
Furthermore, one must remember that there is only a limited number of 
variant forms. There are really only two ways of spelling do—do and doe; any- 
thing else would be decidedly eccentric. The insistent peculiarities of one com- 
positor were not utterly different from those of all others: mere coincidence 
would therefore produce a certain amount of agreement. Moreover, the texts of 
Shakespeare show clearly enough that the compositors, whether tired or in fine 
fettle, sometimes followed their copy, however erratic. The theory that Shake- 
speare was a somewhat eccentric speller is based on some highly unconven- 
tional spellings in the quartos thought to have been derived from his auto- 
graphs—spellings like Achadem(e)s, aucthoritie, Ewghe (= yew), Heicfors, 
maruailes (== marvelous), Scilens—which obviously the compositors have not 
“modernized”. I wonder whether Miss Walker does not expect too much of 
the compositors’ insistent peculiarities, whether the mesmeric effect of what 
stares them in the face plus the limited possibilities of departing from it would 
not produce agreement as often as divergence. 

I have tried to test this hypothesis by comparing certain spellings in the 
first act of Q4 of Hamlet with those of F. Perhaps this is not an altogether 
satisfactory test. According to Miss Walker, both texts are derived from Qz2. 
Even so, however, Q4 is twice removed from Q2; two sets of compositors have 

21 should like to see a more detailed statement of the evidence on which compositor A is dif- 
ferentiated from B. According to Miss Walker, A prefers here, B heere. In A’s pages in 2 Henry IV 
I count 35 occurrences of the word, 13 spelled Aere and 22 spelled Aeere. Miss Walker says (p. 10): 
“Compositor A had ... a greater liking for italics than B and tends to italicize place-names and 
territorial titles. Thus, in 2 Henry IV, ‘Northumberland’ is not italicized in the dialogue set by B, 
but on his first mention in the dialogue set by A (in III.i.) his name appears in italics.” The fact 
is that, in 2 Henry IV, place-names are normally set in roman in both parts: the only exception I 
recall is B’s Hinckley, unless A’s Erebus is also an exception. Normally territorial titles are also set 
in roman in both parts: the names of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Warwick, Norfolk, Clarence, and 
other princes and peers are usually not italicized, and in “John of Gaunt” a nice distinction is 
made. There are a few exceptions, however. A italicizes Northumberland 8 times, Westmerland 


3 times, Herford, Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, and Monmouth once each. B italicizes Harry 
Monmouth twice and Lancaster once. 
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worked their will upon it and if “the spellings of the quartos were, of course, in 
the main the quarto compositors’” (p. 4), the result should be wholesale diver- 
gence. Q4 and F do in fact frequently diverge; no one, I imagine, would sup- 
pose that either text depends on the other. At the same time there are a good 
many agreements. I summarize the results of the comparisons I have made. 


Agreements Divergences 


do : doe 19 II 
go : goe® 9 4 
here : heere, mere : meere 8 8 
deare : deere, neare : neere 9 2 
blood : bloud, flood : floud 5 2 
ie : ee (chiefe : cheefe, etc.) 10 8 
ou : ow (ground : grownd, etc.) 6 7 
i: y (aire : ayre, saies : sayes, etc.) 10 37 
en- : in- (encrease : increase, etc.) 4 3 
hast : haste 3 3 
month : moneth 2 2 
shew : show 4 4 
sodaine : sudden I oO 
vertue : virtue 4 0 
yong : young 2 I 


There are also some agreements in the spelling of unusual words or in unusual 
spellings: Pollax, vphoorded, cressant (= crescent), reak(e)s (= recks), coarse 
(= corse). I think these data show that even between two independent texts 
there will be a certain amount of agreement, that, in other words, something 
like Miss Walker’s “palimpsest of the quarto accidentals” is to be expected in F 
regardless of its source. 

Indeed, I wonder whether, in dealing with the texts of a play of Shake- 
speare’s, all of which go back to a common original, we are not stepping off on 
the wrong foot if we expect divergence more often than agreement in acci- 
dentals between two texts neither of which is derived from the other. Take for 
example the unique word dowlne and the adjective derived from it (Q dowlny, 
F dowlney) which occur in 2 Henry IV. This seems to be a trump card for 
Miss Walker (p. 103). But is it reasonable to expect anything but the same 
spelling in both texts? The word is either a coinage or an error of Shakespeare’s, 
as its presence in Q implies. Let us suppose for a moment that F was printed 
from a manuscript. This manuscript was ultimately derived from Shakespeare’s 
autograph, but how many transcripts intervened between it and its ultimate 
original we do not know. It doesn’t matter. What would the scribe who first 
copied Shakespeare’s manuscript do when he came to this word? If he was a 
slavish copyist he would of course reproduce it as it stood. If he was an intelli- 
. gent man with ideas of his own, he might very well have done exactly the same 
thing. The anomalous character of the word would doubtless have given him 
pause, but if it did the safest thing for him to do was to copy it as he found it. 
He was only a copyist, not an editor, and even if he was a bold man with the 
hardihood to pluck flowers out of nettles if he saw the chance, he may have 
known that there was a word dowle as well as a word down and hesitated to 


8 The spellings of do and go have no significance: the F compositors, with a few exceptions, 
follow their individual preferences. 
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decide between them. In short, the uniqueness of the word seems a reason for 
copying it /iteratim rather than changing it. And the same reason might pre- 
vail with any other copyist or copyists who intervene between him and the F 
compositor and with the F compositor himself. In other words, agreement of 
Q and F in spelling unusual words is understandable on the theory that F was 
printed from a manuscript just as well as on the theory that it was printed 
from Q. 

In my opinion, a few common errors and some identity of accidentals are 
not sufficient to prove the derivation of one text from another. The fulfillment 
of another condition is essential: there must be no divergences which cannot be 
explained as compositor’s errors or, if the text used as copy had been edited in 
some fashion, as the work of the editor (here, Miss Walker’s collator). In F 
I find a good many divergences which I cannot lay at the door of either. What 
motive could Miss Walker’s collator or anybody else have had for changing 
“King Couetua” (V.iii.106) to “King Couitha”? By what combination of blind- 
ness and clumsiness could a compositor, with “King Couetua” before his eyes, 
have thus distorted it? Other notable divergences of the same kind are: 


Stuffing the eares of men with false reports, 
Stuffing the Eares of them with false Reports: (Ind. 8) 
Now Trauers, what good tidings comes with you? 
Now Trauers, what good tidings comes fré you? (1.i.33) 
loe here comes sir Iohn. 
Looke, here comes Sir John. (ILiv.35) 
to Plutoes damnd lake by this had to th’ infernal deep, with erebus & tor- 
tures vile also: 
to Pluto’s damn’d Lake, to the Infernall Deepe, where Erebus and Tortures 
vilde also. (II.iv.170-172) 
Blacke George Barnes 
blacke George Bare (III.ii.22) 


good phrases, are surely, and euer were, very commendable, 
good phrases are surely, and euery where very commendable. (III.ii.76-77) 
giue me the spirit M. Shalow: heres Wart, you see what a ragged appar- 
ance it is, 
giue mee the spirit (Master Shallow.) Where’s Wart? you see what a rag- 
ged appearance it is: (III.ii.278-279) 
at your returne, visit our house, 
As you returne, visit my house. (III.ii.313-314) 

No, no, he cannot long hold out these pangs, 

Th’incessant care and labour of his mind, 


Hath wrought the Mure that should confine it in, 
So thin that life lookes through. 


No, no, hee cannot long hold out: these pangs, (IV.iv.117-120) 
That thou mightst win the more thy fathers loue, 
That thou might’st ioyne the more, thy Fathers loue, (IV.v.180) 
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Giue master Bardolfe some wine, Dauy. 
Good M. Bardolfe: some wine, Dauie. (V.iii.26) 


A crucial instance occurs at IV.v.7-17, in the Cambridge edition printed 
thus: 


War. Less noise, less noise! 
Enter Prince Henry. 
Prince. Who saw the Duke of Clarence? 
Clar. 1 am here, brother, full of heaviness. 
Prince. How now! rain within doors, and none abroad! 
How doth the king? 10 
Glou. Exceeding ill. 
Prince. Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 
Glou. He alter’d much upon the hearing it. 
Prince. If he be sick with joy, he'll recover without 
physic. 15 
War. Not so much noise, my lords: sweet prince, speak low; 
The king your father is disposed to sleep. 


In both Q and F the speeches one line long or less are, as usual, printed in such 
a way that it is impossible to say positively that they were intended as verse or 
prose. In Q the four longer speeches (9-10, 11-12, 14-15, 16-17) are clearly 
printed as prose except the first, which is divided into two parts as above. In F 
the other three look more like verse than prose, but the first is unequivocally 
prose. If the differences are due to Miss Walker’s collator, it is extremely odd 
that, while recovering verse from three prose speeches, he should somehow 
have botched the one long speech that looked like verse in Q and needed no 
alteration. Neither can I easily imagine the compositor’s setting the first long 
speech as prose if he had Q before his eyes. Manuscript copy for F is the easiest 
explanation of this divergence. 

To my mind a very impressive argument for a manuscript basis for the F 
text is the shifted position of some of the stage-directions (Variorum ed., 
p. 510). Fourteen of them are found in a different position in F from that which 
they have in Q—some a few lines. earlier, some later. I cannot imagine a motive 
for the collator’s moving them, least of all their position in the manuscript with 
which he was bringing Q into agreement, for in that manuscript there is every 
likelihood that they occupied neither the Q nor the F position but stood in the 
right-hand margin. The different positions simply reflect differences of judg- 
ment about where such stage-directions should be placed when they are trans- 
ferred from the margin to a position parallel to the lines of dialogue and imply 
manuscript copy for both texts. 

I do not find it easy to account for the so-called “massed entries” in F 
(Variorum ed., pp. 512 f.) on the assumption that F derives from Q. If so, 
Miss Walker’s collator found them in his manuscript and transferred them to 
Q. But in what sort of theatrical manuscript would such anomalies be found? 
Certainly not in a prompt-book. Miss Walker, however, denies that the manu- 
script used by her collator was a prompt-book; she thinks it was a transcript of 
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Shakespeare’s autograph made about 1598 (p. 111).* Dreaming up a hypo- 
thetical transcript to explain what you want to explain is not, I think, an ap- 
proved dialetical maneuver, but even this does not account for the massed 
entries. They did not stand in Shakespeare’s manuscript or we should have 
them in Q. Then they must have been added by the transcriber. But why? The 
reasons suggested by Miss Walker (p. 108) strike me as groping in the dark, 
but of course it is difficult to disprove hypotheses about what was done by a 
purely hypothetical transcriber. The most cogent objection is that the transcriber 
did not do the same thing in preparing the transcript from which, according to 
Miss Walker, 1 Henry IV was printed in 1598, although she thinks the two 
transcripts were companion pieces, “the work of the same hand and roughly of 
the same date” (p. 111). Therefore it seems doubtful that these entries stood in 
any manuscript with which Q might have been collated and they remain an 
objection to the idea that Q was collated with a manuscript to serve as copy for F. 

A compromise has recently been proposed by Professor Bowers (Studies in 
Shakespeare, Univ. of Miami Publications in English and American Litera- 
ture i, 1953). He suggests that F was printed not from Q but from a transcript 
of Q which incorporated many substantive readings from an authoritative 
manuscript and also preserved many of the accidentals of Q. This is an attrac- 
tive idea which easily reconciles the conflicting testimony of the texts. But 
would such a transcript preserve many of the accidentals of Q? Not according 
to Miss Walker’s first principles: a transcriber as well as a compositor should 
impose his own spelling standards on what he copies and his transcript should 
have “independence of character”. Certainly I cannot imagine a transcriber’s 
deliberately preserving the accidental spellings of Q. I am also puzzled by the 
motive for making such a transcript. You wish to make a new copy of a play. 
You have a printed copy of the text known to be incomplete and possibly 
known to be inaccurate in some details. You also have a complete manuscript 
believed to be of superior authority. If it was not believed to be of superior 
authority, there was no excuse for using it except to restore the passages omit- 
ted from Q: the new transcript should have been a copy of Q with the omitted 
passages inserted in the proper places. On the evidence of F, however, a num- 
ber of corrections and variants were incorporated in this transcript. On the 
other hand, if the manuscript was believed to be of superior authority, there 
was no need of using Q at all. A simple transcript of the manuscript would have 
produced what was wanted; consulting Q would only have made the process 
more tedious and time-consuming. 

At bottom the differences of opinion that I have been discussing seem to be 
due to starting from different premises and assigning different weights to the 
evidence we have. Miss Walker seems to think of a compositor as a soi-disant 


4 Miss Walker (p. 109) is skeptical of the idea that F derives from a prompt-book. I had said 
(Variorum ed., p. 515) that the copy for F was “a prompt-book which had been transcribed and 
. overhauled to impart to the result what may be called a certain degree of literary finish.” I do 
not really think that we can positively identify a manuscript that we know only from a typographical 
transcript of a transcript of it. I suggested the prompt-book as the basis of the manuscript used in 
1623 simply because, if the autograph was destroyed in the course of printing Q in 1600, the 
prompt-book is the only manuscript of the play of whose existence at a later date we can be 
perfectly sure. This assumption is, I think, consistent enough with the peculiarities of F. I do not 
think that Miss Walker is justified in assuming, as she does, a variety of playhouse transcripts of the 
plays. “Entia non sunt multiplicanda,” etc. 
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editor who “improves” his copy as he puts it into type. Only when he is hur- 
ried or tired does he abdicate the editorial function and reproduce just what he 
has before him. I think of a compositor asa workman whose job is to make a 
typographical copy of the manuscript put in his hands. He is not responsible 
for the accuracy or the sufficiency of that manuscript and he has little or no 
incentive to give himself any trouble about it. If necessary, he may “style” it as 
he goes along, making the decisions about typographical uniformity which in a 
present-day printing-house are endorsed on the copy by a proofreader, but he is 
no more responsible for the meter, grammar, and diction of his copy than he is 
for its style and thought. When he is hurried or tired he is the more likely 
unintentionally to depart from his copy (though a good many of his errors will 
be literal and detectable). Except for the spelling of a few common words, for 
spellings introduced to justify lines of type, and for inaccuracies, the result is as 
likely to be like the original as different from it. Miss Walker discusses almost 
exclusively the likenesses of the accidentals of Q and F. I am more impressed by 
the at least equally numerous differences, and I think there is reason to expect a 
certain amount of agreement, perhaps a good deal, in two texts derived by dif- 
ferent lines of transmission from the same original. Miss Walker is surprised to 
find common errors in Q and F. Her suspicions, she says (p. 1), “were first 
aroused by the number of errors common to the quarto and Folio texts of the 
debatable plays (2 Henry IV, Hamlet, Othello). At least a dozen obvious com- 
mon errors seemed far too many.” I should expect almost that many as the 
result of pure coincidence. Indeed Miss Walker herself shows (p. 126) that 
there are seven errors common to Q3 of Hamlet and F, which to her are inde- 
pendent reprints of Qz2, and these, she says, are not more numerous than one 
customarily finds in independent reprints. If so, I do not understand why the 
eight common errors in 2 Henry IV, even if there are eight, should be so dis- 
turbing; they are just about what one would expect. I conclude, therefore, that 
these premises need testing, that textual criticism will go on clashing by night 
until the area of disagreement about fundamentals is considerably reduced. In 
particular the working methods of compositors seem to need further study, 
especially on a larger scale than has hitherto been reported on. But until this 
has been done and it shows that my assumptions are wide of the mark, I shall 
think that the hypothesis of manuscript copy for F explains more of its pecu- 
liarities and is more consistent with probability and the evidence than the 
alternative. 


University of Pennsylvania 
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In Defense of Iago 


MARVIN ROSENBERG 


fe WOULD like first to defend Iago against the charge that he 
was a decent man—a man, that is, who injured others only 
after he was provoked to do so. This libel against Iago’s wick- 
edness, first made in the late eighteenth century,’ has been 
advanced on the grounds that the Ancient was unfairly de- 
prived of promotion, that’ he was really cuckolded by Othello, 


or that he found it necessary to act as if one or both of these possibilities were 


true, and somehow found himself doing wrong in spite of himself. In modern 
times, Iago’s apologists have become so tender that one described the rascal as 
“an honest, charming soldier, a man of honesty and innate kindliness”;? an- 
other felt “he might almost serve as an example of the Aristotelian hero, a good 
man brought, like Oedipus, to commit enormities unforeseen”;* and a third, 
“Iago . . . is a pitiful plaything of circumstance; there is, after all, something 
pitiful in this man’s final doom.”* I can’t agree; Iago was not that good a man. 

On the other hand, I want also to defend the Ancient against the more 
frequent charge that he was a creature of subhuman evil, malignant without 
any motivation, an embodiment of Satan himself. By one modern he has been 
called “a black angel . . . the Spirit of Evil . .. with no passions and no habita- 
tion . . .”;° by another, “. .. a monster, whose wickedness should lie far deeper 
than anything that could be explained by a motive . . .”;° by still another, “a 
devil in the flesh . . . a fiend.”* Again I cannot agree; »; Tago was not that bad 
a man. 

A variant of the interpretation equating Iago with evil has come from 
symbolist critics. One student of imagery finds serpent and devil references that 
identify Iago “with the devil himself”, and make his implicit diabolism ex- 
plicit;* another, more Freudian-minded, sees Iago as an abstraction of the base 
side of Othello: “Othello’s is the human soul as it strives to be, and Iago is that 


1“An Apology for the Character and Conduct of Iago,” in Essays, by @ Society of Gentlemen 
(1796), pp. 395-409. See the Variorum Ofhello, pp. 408-409, and Monthly Review, NS (1796), 
XXII, 7. 

2 Tucker Brooke, “The Romantic Iago,” Yale Review, VII (Jan., 1918), 3-59. 

3J. W. Draper, “Othello and Elizabethan Army Life,” Revue Ang.-Am., IX (April, 1932), 324. 

* Allardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (1927), pp. 94, 103. 

5 John Jay Chapman, A Glance Toward Shakespeare (Boston, 1922), p. 47. 

6 Lytton Strachey, Characters and Commentaries (New York, 1935), pp. 295-296. 

TE. E. Stoll, Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 231, 246. 

8 Robert Heilman, “Dr. Iago and His Potions,” VQR, XXVIII (Autumn, 1952), 568-584. 
(Heilman has a curiously different imagistic approach to the same problem in “The Economics of 
Iago and Others,” PMLA, LXVIII (June, 1953), 555-571.) S. L. Bethell (“Shakespeare’s Imagery: 
The Diabolic Images in Othello,” in Shakespeare Survey (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 62-80) comes to 
pretty much the same conclusion on the basis of the “devil” images. 
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which corrodes and subverts it from within”;® still another Freudian sees 
Iago as all this and homosexual too;’® while an allegorist feels that Iago rep- 
resents “. . . unlimited, formless villainy . . . the spirit of denial . . . undefined, 
devisualized, inhuman. . . .”!! The impressionists are entitled to their impres- 
sions; but it seems to me that they fail to do justice to Iago’s flesh and blood 
qualities in seeing him as a symbol; he is a better dramatic character than that. 

This last is an important point. Somé modern critics, seeing neither essen- 
tial humanity nor significant symbolism in Iago, conclude that he is simply 
badly made: stupid and dull,” one calls him; a poor and implausible character,”® 
says another; because of his stationary, toneless character, says a third, Othello 
cannot stand beside Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear.'* This I agree with least of 
all. What I hope to show, after exonerating the rascal of charges of outraged 
decency and Satanic or abstract evil, is that he was wonderfully shaped by 
Shakespeare into a first-rate dramatic character, as well as a clearly recognizable 
type of human being, with passions and frustrations—and even physical symp- 
toms—characteristic of a type of troubled humanity common enough so that 
psychologists in our time regularly encounter it. Shakespeare was not content, 
in Iago, to load his play with yet another stock Machiavel, another version of an 
old Morality figure,’ nor even one of the newer-fangled malcontents; ** he was 
building much more than a “necessary piece of dramatic mechanism”; ** with a 
great playwright’s searching insight, he was probing into the roots of human 
wickedness to find—and show in the theater—how it was that a man really 
could smile and smile and smile and be a villain. 

Iago’s first apologist, an eighteenth-century Exeter gentleman, argued that 
the Ancient was respectable at the beginning of the play, but was badly treated 
by Othello, suspected his wife of affairs with Othello and Cassio, and largely 
for these reasons revenged himself. The apologist wrote: “. . . if vengeance can 

9J. I. M. Stewart, Character and Motive in Shakespeare (London, 1949), p. 108. The split-ego 
conception of Shakespearian heroes was first suggested as applying to Macbeth by Freud, after a 
hint by Jekels (Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers (London, 1925), IV, 332. For Jekel’s expansion of 
the idea, see L. Jekels, “Shakespeare’s Macbeth,” Imago, V (1917-19), 170-195). It has been 
applied several times to Othello. See also Derek Traversi, “Othello”, The Wind and the Rain, 
VI (Spring, 1950), 268-269, Bodkin (see note 11), Leavis (see note 17), T. F. Connolly, “Shake- 
speare and the Double Man,” SQ, I (Jan. 1950), 30-35, and Feldman, below. Burke (Kenneth 
Burke, “Oshello: An Essay to Illustrate a Method,” Hudson Rev., IV (Summer 1951), 166-168) seems, 
in his curious and complex study of the play, to go one further and find that Othello, Iago, and 
Desdemona are all expressions of one “inseparable integer”. 

10 A, B. Feldman, “Othello’s Obsession,” 4m. Imago, IX (June, 1952), 151-152, 156. 

11G. W. Knight, Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), pp. 127, 131. Maud Bodkin (Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry (London, 1934), pp. 220-221) follows Knight's imagery, although she also con- 
siders the possibility of the split ego conception, of “. . . Iago as a projected image of forces present 
in Othello. .. .” 

12 John R. Moore, “The Character of Iago,” U. of Missouri Studies, XX1, 1, 39-46. 

18 Robert Bridges, The Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare's Drama (London, 1927), 
ps 436.5%" 
14], W. Abernethy, “Honest Iago,” Sewanee Review, XXX (July, 1922), 336-344. 
15P, A. Jorgensen, “ ‘Honesty’ in Othello,” SP, XLVII (Oct. 1950), 557-568, sees Iago as a 
knave posing as the morality Honesty. 

16 Theodore Spencer, “The Elizabethan Malcontent,” in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies 
(Washington, 1948), p. 530, suggests that Iago had some qualities in common with Marston’s 
Malevole, and—for the convenience of classification—lists him as a “malcontent”. 

17F, R. Leavis (“Diabolic Intellect and the Noble Hero: A Note on Othello,” Scrutiny, VI 
(December,: 1937) 261, 264), calls him this, partly in reaction to the impression the critic had from 
Bradley that Othello was merely Iago’s foil. Leavis makes Iago the auxiliary, and even suggests 
(264) the split-ego conception noted above (see note 9). 
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be vindicated by an accumulation of injuries, Iago’s, though exorbitant, was 
y ) gO S, 54 


just.” 28 


In the next century, Iago’s right to suspect Othello’s relations with Emilia 
was affirmed. To one critic, Iago was really the jealous one—and he had a right 
to be jealous. The unsuspected infidelity was a fact; Othello’s part in it ex- 
plained why Othello himself should have been so ready to suspect his own wife 
of adultery.’® In the twentieth century, the attitude toward Iago as a wronged 
individual with a double motivation has been refined: he was at least a rela- 
tively decent man, his character flaws not emergent, until he was passed over 
for promotion and his suspicion of the adultery was aroused; then only did he 


plunge into a sea of iniquity, going in deeper at last than he would at first have 
liked to do.” 

Massive arguments have been summoned to prove both his motivations. 
Of Othello’s adultery with Emilia, we have been reminded that: 1. Othello is a 
fully sexed veteran soldier with a bent for erotic satisfaction, 2. Iago has no rea- 
son to rationalize his suspicion, 3. Emilia is portrayed as a “lewd and filthy- 
speaking harlot” who, in talking with Desdemona, does not indignantly repu- 
diate the idea of cuckolding of her husband, and 4. Othello’s conversation with 
Emilia indicates his personal acquaintance with her as a subtle whore who will 
kneel and pray.”* 

In connection with Iago’s other suggested motivation, that he is a soldier 
wrongfully passed over, some research has been made into the Elizabethan 
popular attitudes toward the military. It has been deduced that lago was a 
frontline soldier passed over for an example of the less popular type of book- 

18 Essays, op. cit. (Note 1), p. 409. 

19S. J. Snider, System of Shakespeare’s Drama (St. Louis, 1877) Il, 97. J. A. Heraud (Shake- 
speare, His Inner Life (1865), p. 270), says the adultery was “not impossible”. Interestingly enough, 
S. A. Tannenbaum (‘The Wronged Iago,” SAB, XII (Jan. 1937), 57, in expanding this argument, 
noted that most critics were too squeamish to discuss the adultery issue, and added “From nineteenth 
century critics nothing else could have been expected.” 

The Snider-Heraud interpretation of Iago as a deeply jealous personality was, it seems to me, 
a step in the right direction. It has been elaborated effectively by modern critics: John W. Draper, 
“The Jealousy of Iago,” Neophilologus, XXV (1939), 50-60; F. P. Rand, “The Over-Garrulous Iago,” 
SQ (July, 1950), 155-161; and Kenneth Muir, “The Jealousy of Iago,” in English Miscellany, Il 
(Rome, 1951), 65-83. Muir emphatically denies the possibility of a relationship between Emilia and 
Othello; Draper and Rand are not certain. 

20 Rand (p. 158) sees lago’s treachery as perhaps the sudden outbreak of what may have been 
a predisposition: “. . . he could hardly have been the Iago we know when Emilia married him, or 
during the years when he was becoming the ‘honest Iago’ to the Venetians.” Jordan (H. H. Jordan, 
“Dramatic Illusion in Othello,” SQ (July, 1950), 146-152) also finds Iago, a brooding egoist, at 
loose ends between wars, moved by his intelligence to desert a life of honesty to plunge into treachery 
for the first time when he seems unfairly treated. Here Jordan follows Nicoll (pp. 94-97). Rand, 
Jordan, and Nicoll take for granted, as do—among others—Kittredge (Othello, ed. G. L. Kittredge 
(New York, 1941), p. x), Hallett (W. H. Hallett, “Honest, Honest Iago,” Fortn. Rev., NS, LXXIX, 
275-286), Praz (Mario Praz in Proceedings of the British Academy, XIV (1928), p. 76), Lewis 
(Wyndham Lewis, The Lion and the Fox (New York, n.d.), p. 197), Bowman (Thomas D. Bow- 
man, “A Further Study in the Characterization and Motivation of Iago,” College English, 1V (May, 
1943) 460-469). Shackford (John B. Shackford, “The Motivation of Iago,” SNL (Sept. 1953), 30), 
and Tannenbaum, Draper, Webb and Brooke agree (see following notes) that Iago was definitely 
motivated to revenge by his loss of the appointment and/or the suspicion of Emila’s infidelity with 
Othello. Miller (Donald C. Miller, “Iago and the Problem of Time,” Eng. Stud. (June, 1940), 
97-115) argues that Othello had made a secret “contract marriage” with Desdemona well before 
the play opened, and that Iago suddenly realized, with the overt elopement, that he had been super- 
seded by a man (Cassio) merely better able to act as an assistant in the courtship. 

21 Tannenbaum (pp. 58-60) catalogues the arguments. He adds a fifth point that contributes 
nothing to the case. 
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soldier, and that Othello’s action in this appointment, and in his otherwise “love- 
sick” attitude, would suggest to the Elizabethans that he is at fault as a general 
and is inviting the disaster that comes.?” 

At the extreme of these apologist attitudes an almost lovable Iago emerges. 
Thus one modern writes: “It is evident, I think, that Shakespeare imagined 
Iago a man of warm, sympathetic qualities,” a kind of Falstaff who, through 
no real fault of his own, goes wrong.”* This critic feels the Elizabethans would 
find Iago distinctly attractive, and so does another, who argues that Iago would be 
regarded as a kind of central figure in a thesis play on the military code of martial 
honor, that he would arouse more interest and sympathy than Othello in many of 
Shakespeare’s spectators because they could identify with him as one of their 
own class.”* 

This is the crux of the extreme apologists’ case. If an injured Iago has been 
given due cause for vengeance, if he is a wronged man, then he must almost 
certainly arouse some sympathy in an audience. Was he wronged? Does he 
arouse sympathy? We cannot answer this simply by hunting the text for bits 
and scraps of lines from which to deduce the nature of the characters. The lines 
give us only one of the character’s dimensions. For depth, to get an adequate 
test of a character’s implications in the round, we must examine the possibilities 
of the play as it comes to performance in the theater. Meanings that cannot be 
made apparent in some way through words, voice, and action on the stage are 
unlikely to have been intended by the playwright. For instance if Othello had 
an affair with Emilia before the play opened, or after, this must be com- 
municable in a theater. Now it is not in the lines, as such; true, Emilia is cynical 
about marital fidelity, true, Othello throws harsh words at her, but there is no 
evidence of an illicit connection between them. To establish such a connection, 
we would have to see the Moor engage in some sort of by-play with her—or 
perhaps refuse to, now that he is married. But there is no remote suggestion of 
this in the lines, and it is difficult to conceive of it integrated into any consistent 
Othello characterization. By the measure of totality of effect—of the unity of 
poetry, speech, and action in living drama—such an interpretation seems im- 
possible. 

The same seems true of Iago’s complaint about being unfairly treated in his 
military position by Othello. If he was, there must be more than his word to 
show it; but nowhere in the lines or implied action is it suggested that Othello, 
either consciously or unconsciously, is less than fair to his ensign. In fact, the 
dramatization of the play demands that he go out of his way to show his respect 
and friendship for Iago. 

Again, the interpretation of Iago as suddenly turning from decency to un- 
pleasantness seems incompatible with a theater performance of the role. His 
cruel exploiting of Roderigo is clearly a habitual thing with this Ancient; thus 
does he ever make his fool his purse, and the butt of his angry wit. Even more 


22H. J. Webb, “The Military Background in Othello,” PQ, XXX (Jan. 1951), 40-51. For more 
on the title subject, see J. R. Moore’s answer to Webb, “Othello, Iago, and Cassio as Soldiers,” PO, 
XXXI (April, 1952), 189-195; and J. W. Draper, “Honest Iago,” PMLA, XLVI (Sept., 1931), 724- 
737, “Captain General Othello,” Ang. Zeit. fiir Eng. Phil., LV (Halle, 1931), 296-310, and Shack- 
ford. (See note 24 below.) 

28 Brooke, pp. 351-359. See also Nicoll (p. 103) for the “conception of Iago as a character 
to be pitied.” 

24 Draper, “Othello and Elizabethan Army Life,” pp. 324-326. 
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significant, though not adequately recognized in criticism, is Iago’s attitude to- 
ward his wife. Before others, he treats her at best with sadistic humor; alone 
with her, as when he tears the handkerchief from her hand and sends her about 
her business, he snarls orders at her as if she were an inferior being. It seems 
meant to be clear, in the theater, that Emilia’s is no happy marriage; she resents 
Iago’s sharp tongue, as on the Cyprus quay, she has had painfully to bear his 
suspicion of her adultery with Othello, she has been made by this time very 
cynical about loyalty to husbands, as is obvious from her conversation with 
Desdemona in the “willow song” scene. So Iago has long been vicious by habit, 
and the audience seems meant to sense this in his appearance with subordinates 
on the stage. 

Finally, is it at all possible that Iago, on the stage, might draw compassion 
as a wronged or erring man? However Shakespeare mixed frailty into the 
character of Othello and Desdemona—and Cassio and Emilia—surely they are 
unmistakably the ones meant to capture audience sympathy. Could Iago, on 
the stage, possibly draw the good will of a normal audience—when almost his 


every line with its implied action is an invitation to hate and fear him? An 


apologist who believes Shakespeare was trying to “. . . raise an element of 
sympathy in the audience for this ‘villain’” sees Iago as not meaning to rouse 
Othello to such a fury, and as hesitating after he sees the storm he has caused;*® 
another view finds Iago recoiling from his villainy after the scene when Emilia, 
in Desdemona’s chamber, voices her suspicion that “some eternal villain, some 
cogging, cozening slave” has made Othello jealous.”* Considering the subse- 
quent wickedness Iago initiates, a considerable exercise of the imagination is 
required to accept the conception of a conscience-stricken villain. It seems utterly 
incompatible with any stage performance, where Iago appears clearly intended 
to plunge steadily deeper into crime. And surely class has nothing to do with 
this villain’s character as has been suggested; Iago was no George a Greene; 
he was, as the Folio unmistakably identifies him, a “Villaine.” 

To go on—was he more than this? Was he the devil himself? Was he evil 
incarnate? Or perhaps the symbolic representation of what the devil stands 
for—of destructiveness, of nothingness, of the baser side of Othello himself? 

The outright Satanists, who see Iago as indeed the foul fiend, have two 
large problems to face: one theoretical, one practical. The theoretical difficulty is 
this: if Iago is the Prince of Darkness, why does he seek, in his soliloquies, 
human motives for his evil? Why does he not sail straight ahead, passionless, 


25 Nicoll (p. 102) finds that Iago evinces, after setting Othello aflame, “. . . a hesitation which 
betrays a certain fear . . . that he has gone too far. . . .” But in performance Iago seems to gain 
assurance as he goes along. It is Iago after all who urges Othello on to “strangle her in her bed”, 
and who brings the Moor back to the murderous purpose when he wavers momentarily (IV. i), 
remembering Desdemona’s gentle qualities. 

26 Brooke (p. 358). Goddard (H. C. Goddard, The Meaning of Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951), 
pp. 481-485, also suggests that after this scene, and Desdemona’s pathetic appeal to him, Iago, pro- 
foundly disturbed, his power sapped, goes haltingly to his end. Goddard cites as his chief support 
the scene following with Roderigo, where “. . . we see Iago for the first time at his wit’s end, 
unable to devise anything by way of answer to Roderigo’s importunities.” As customarily staged, 
the scene points in the other direction. Iago is more disdainful than ever of Roderigo, until the gull 
threatens to go to Desdemona, whereupon Iago promptly—and with some humor—flatters him 
agdin into temoprary submission. Surely Iago is shown as never more resourceful and purposeful 
than in the opening scene of the fifth act, where, pressed at last to take a hand in the violence he 
has initiated, he almost kills Cassio, does kill Roderigo, and blames the whole thing on Bianca with 
hardly a stop for thought. 
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doing his worst? The only answer, if there is one, is that he is making up his 
humanity, hunting about for motives. It is not a good answer, and the Satanists 
tend to talk around the point.?” Of course they have the right, on the theoretical 
level, to count on the validity of their own impressions; if, reading the text, 
they visualize Iago as a demon, then a true demon he is to them. On the practi- 
cal level, however, we must question interpretations of character that do not fit 
the artistic medium in which the playwright functioned. Shakespeare wrote for 
the theater. His effects are the effects that could be communicated from a stage. 
Given this play, the most recognizably domestic of all his tragedies, if the play- 
wright intended to develop as a central figure a cloven-foot devil, would he not 
have made his intention effective in terms of language and action? Can Iago be 
presented on the stage as a fiend in human form? 

I have seen something of the sort tried in a performance wherein Iago 
appeared as an ugly, twisted, gnomelike creature, clinging like a dirty shadow 
to Othello. Visually the thing was interesting; but there was no humanity in it, 
no sense of friendship betrayed; Iago’s own claims of frustration and hate 
sounded meaningless in a devil’s mouth, and the lines about his honesty and 
friendliness seemed to belong to another play. The performance did not stir the 
pulse by a flicker. 

In the better performances of Iago I have seen, it seemed unquestionable to 
me that the closer the actor came to a projection of Iago as a thwarted human 


being, the more powerful was the total impression of tragic life being played — 


out. A great tragedy might certainly be written on the betrayal of a noble man 
by a devil—a devil real or symbolic, Satan himself or the personified expression 
of the evil in the hero’s character; but Othello is not that play as it must be done 
in the theater for which Shakespeare designed it. If it is something different in 
the limitless imagination of a critic, it is only because the critic disregards the 
conditions which determined the mode of expression of Shakespeare’s creative 
fantasy. The critic is then, in effect, transmuting Shakespeare’s work into a dif- 
ferent art form, and his judgments may be only obliquely relevant to the 
original play. 

Perhaps the best evidence of this comes from the experience of one of the 
most imaginative of the symbolic interpreters of the tragedy, Wilson Knight. 
In a first study of the play, Knight described the characters in this manner: 
“... on the plane of personification, we see that Othello and Desdemona are 
concrete, moulded of flesh and blood, warm. Iago contrasts with them meta- 
physically as well as morally: he is unlimited, formless villainy. He is the spirit 
of cenial, wholly negative. He never has visual reality .. . (he) is undefined, 
devisualized, inhuman.” 

It is instructive to turn from this estimate to the critic’s next book. Some- 
time after his first study, Wilson Knight produced and acted in Othello—a pro- 
cedure strongly recommended to any who would discuss critically a Shake- 
spearian play. Knight’s experience changed his attitude toward the tragedy. 
There is a considerable softening of the impressions he had first reported, of 
“ugliness, hellishness, idiocy, negation”;?* and though the critic again spoke of 
another level of meaning: “Othello, Desdemona, and Iago are Man, the Divine, 


27 See, for instance, John Palmer, Studies in the Contemporary Theatre (1927), p. 78. 
28 Wheel, p. 129. 
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and the Devil .. .”*® he followed this with a most significant but. “The sym- 
bolic effects,” Knight wrote, “are all in the poetry. Iago knows he is in league 
with hell’s forces and often says so, while Desdemona is clearly equated imagisti- 
cally with Divinity. But [the italics are mine] the moment any of this is allowed 
to interfere with the expressly domestic and human qualities of the drama, you 
get disaster.” 

This makes splendid sense. The symbolism of the devil, of denial, of the 
alter ego, or whatever, is in the poetry—for those who find it there; and indeed 
the body of Shakespearian criticism has been enriched by much stimulating 
subjective interpretation by the symbolists. But the symbolism is often essen- 
tially private; it does not have a natural place on the stage Shakespeare wrote 
for; to repeat the words of the critic, “the moment any of this is allowed to 
interfere with the expressly domestic and human qualities of the drama, you 
get disaster.” You get disaster because, as far as we can tell objectively, Shake- 
speare was not creating personifications, but people—the people of drama— 
people communicated with such reality within the limits of the art form that 
their troubled emotions would deeply involve watching audiences. We would 
not spare much pity for the troubles of Divinity; but we weep for the frail and 
lovely woman who was Desdemona; and in the same way we are strangely 
stirred by the wickedness of the man Iago. 

For there is some curiously compelling fascination in Iago, something that 
brings us back to him, and that results in the wide range of criticism I have 
reviewed. What it is, I think, is the wonderfully contrived projection, in him, of 
emotional drives that run deep in humanity generally. In Iago the playwright 
was showing these drives as they may be deformed in personality under the 
pressures of life. 

To test this suggestion, let us try to examine Iago afresh, forgetting previous 
attitudes toward him. Shakespeare needed a wicked man for a play he wanted 
to do involving the betrayal of one man by another. I think it is quite possible 
that Shakespeare was drawn to this story because it was one of betrayal; the 
theme was one of his favorites, and at the point when he was ready to write 
Othello 1 believe he had a particularly personal motivation toward it. However 
this may be, he needed a wicked man, a betrayer, a villain. He needed one be- 
cause his borrowed story called for one; but it was this plot function only that 
he borrowed for Iago. The rest is Shakespeare’s. 

What we know about Shakespeare’s Iago appears in two aspects: his exter- 
nal appearance, as he reacts with others, and his inner life, as revealed by the 
soliloquies. If we neglect what we learn from the soliloquies for a moment, and 
examine only the face that Iago turns to others during the play, we observe a 
clever, ambitious man coolly manipulating others for his own ends. In conver- 
sation with his confidant he is outspoken about his overt philosophy; he denies 
the reality of loving feelings—they are only a lust of the blood, a permission of 
the will; he asserts the supremacy of the will and intelligence, and their power to 
efface emotions so that desired ends may be achieved; he idealizes the self-sufficient 
man—the one who knows how to love himself. In Iago’s actions with others this 
philosophy has obviously long since hardened into expert practice, as already 
observed. Toward those he can exploit openly, he is domineering and brutal. But 


29 G, W. Knight, Principles of Shakespearean Production (1936), p. 57. 
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in accordance with his ideal of supremacy of the self-seeking intellect, when he 
is with his superiors in station, his true emotions are almost always pushed 
down below the surface, his actions seem guided by the working of a cool, cal- 
culating will. He makes a near-perfect pretence of being a pleasant, decent 
fellow during most of his time on stage with others; almost his only show of 
passion is when he is so sad about Cassio’s drunkenness, or when he is matching 
Othello’s honest rage with what seems sympathetic anger of his own. So com- 
plete is his control that only in momentary slips do we see his hate of the people 
about him. Without the soliloquies, we get in Iago a picture of a villain who 
moves almost passionlessly from crime to crime; and as far as it goes, the picture 
is complete. 

Now this brings up a point worth dwelling on. Read the play through 
omitting the soliloquies and you discover that the soliloquies are actually not 
necessary to the dramatic action at all, that without them, in fact, there is an 
increased suspense and tightness of plot. The plans Iago reveals in his discussion 
with Roderigo are enough to make the lurking menace clear; the apprehension 
is whetted by the uncertainty of what is to come, and the surprise executions of 
the villainy are received with more of a jolt. For instance, when Iago first gets 
the handkerchief, if he did not tell us how he was going to use it, the subsequent 
revelations of his villainy with it, as they come out in the action, would have 
even more impact. And the whole play moves faster. 

The playwright must have been aware of this. He knew long before the 
dramatic value of planting a bare hint of villainy and letting the audience imagi- 
nation work; recall, for instance, Aaron hiding the bag of gold without explana- 
tion and the shock value of the trick he plays with it; or remember Richard III, 
after only an intimation of his intention, manipulating Hastings’ doom. For that 
matter, how effective it is when Iago himself, in the fifth act, improvises so 
brilliantly to throw the blame on Bianca for Cassio’s brawl. On the stage the 
threat of a hidden villainy that may break out in a new form without prepara- 
tion is a powerful dramatic weapon. 

Yet Shakespeare was content to lose some of the effect of surprise by intro- 
ducing Iago’s soliloquies. Probably one reason he did this was that it was the 
tradition of the art form he had grown up in, and inevitably there are traces of 
the conventional villain in Iago. However, if a repetition of the conventional 
had been Shakespeare’s only purpose, he could have let Iago, as a devil or man, 
merely outline the villainy to come and gloat over it. But the conventional was 
not enough for Shakespeare. If it had been, we should not be so interested in 
him today. That he understood and dramatized the hidden working of the 
soul hardly needs to be said; generation after generation has been helped to 
understand its own behavior through Shakespeare’s poetry. Surely he was not 
doing this accidentally, or by tacking pieces of convention together; nor, surely, 
was he a kind of innocent genius who had brilliant insights without knowing 
what he was doing. He was too good a craftsman, too adept at getting the most 
out of his human and dramatic materials, so much more than his contemporaries. 
When he made Iago he was at one of the peaks of his art, he was dealing with 
a wicked man—a kind of humanity in which he had considerable interest—and 
he seems to have made deliberate use of the soliloquies to show what went on 
behind the surface of this kind of man. 
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So we come to the soliloquies. What do they tell us about Iago’s inner being 
that is different from what his exterior told us? Remember that the outer man 
seemed a cool, controlled villain, usually the complete master of his feelings, 
and indeed he boasted of his pover to control emotion. If we were left with only 
this side of him, we might be content with the classic estimate of Bradley and 
Granville-Barker,*° inherited from the nineteenth century, of Iago, the cold, 
passionless designer of tragedy in real life; or we might see him, with the 
Satanists, a devil who of course needs no passion.** But there is another aspect 
to Iago, his inner life; a look into this, and we know how little, actually, he is 
what he is. The moment he is alone and the mask comes off, all the passions 
hidden behind the smooth, subordinate surface suddenly boil up. Far from 
being passionless, this inner Iago is one great fury of passion, the more furious 
because so much of his passion is smothered when he is with people. Anyone on 
whom his thought lingers becomes an object of some spurt of passion—hate, 
envy, jealousy, lust, fear. His superior, his superior’s wife, his military com- 
panions, his gull, his wife—in the existence of all of them he finds some tor- 
ment, some threat to his own ego. His wife and his gull take up relatively little 
of his imaginative fury, because he exploits them with satisfying sadism in actual 
life; but the others, Othello, Cassio, and Desdemona, to whom he must out- 
wardly turn a pleasant, social face, are, for their real or imagined superiority, 
intolerable to him, and he needs to crush them in his mind. When the thought 
of their decent or noble qualities forces itself into his awareness, it automatically 
evokes a counter-thought of hostility—the Moor, of a free and open nature, 
must be led by the nose; fruitful Desdemona must have her virtue turned into 
pitch; Cassio, a proper man, must be overthrown. The contempt Iago shows for 
others is fierce and tireless; but we learn at last that behind it is a searing con- 
tempt for his own self, when the thought rises to his consciousness that Cassio 

... hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly .... 


Mostly he defends himself from the awareness of this self-contempt by trans- 
ferring his hostility into furious fantasies of his great power: he is clever, very 
very clever, indeed he has superhuman cunning, he is above—or below—the 
common sentiment and morality of those he resents and needs to despise. It is 
not any single need that frustrates Iago—the passed-over lieutenancy, the 
fantasied passion for Desdemona, the imagined cuckolding by Othello; it would 
do him no good to be satisfied on all these points—indeed, when he does get 
the lieutenancy, it does nothing to satisfy his fury. What we are shown in the 
inner Iago is a bottomless, consuming passion that feeds on all life around it. 

Let me sum up, briefly, the inner and the overt manifestations of Iago’s 
personality. On the surface he gives this impression: 


He believes in the omnipotence of will, of intelligence, and ceason, while 
denying the power of emotional forces and showing contempt for them; he 


80 Bradley (A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (1929), p. 224) is frankly bewildered to find 
that Iago “. . . has Jess passion than the ordinary man, and yet he does these frightful things.” 
Bradley accepts in principle the suggestions of Hazlitt and Swinburne (p. 228), and he accepts 
Coleridge’s “motive-hunting” figure too (p. 226); Bradley’s point is that Coleridge's estimate does 
not equate with “evil for evil’s sake.” Barker (H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces (Princeton, 1947); pp. 
98ff.) allows Iago the emotion of hate, but even this is seen as cold. 

31 For the Satanist view-of Iago’s lack of passion, see Chapman, Stoll, p. 247, and Palmer. 
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has an essential disrespect for others, their dignity, and their feelings, his 
only concern being his subordination of them; he thinks of them as people 
to be exploited, he is proud of his ability to exploit them, by hook or by 
crook, working with anything at hand—money, sexuality, feelings.5* 


This fairly well describes Iago from the observable actions Shakespeare has 
provided. Is this the picture of a kind of human being? It is; not a pleasant one, 
certainly, but one so common in society that in psychological writing we may 
find it charted as a type. In fact, the preceding paragraph about Iago is an ab- 
stract, almost word-for-word, of the description by a distinguished modern 
medical psychologist of a familiar neurotic pattern. Iago might have been a 
model for the study. And the pattern of Iago’s overt activity is matched by the 
recognizable drives of his inner life. Here is another abstract, almost verbatim, 
from a description of the motivations of such a neurotic type: 


His main motivating force in life is his need for vindictive triumph .. . 
he cannot tolerate anybody who knows or achieves more than he does, 
wields more power, or in any way questions his superiority. Compulsively 
he has to drag his rival down or defeat him. Even if he subordinates him- 
self for the sake of his career, he is scheming for ultimate triumph. Not 
being tied by feelings of loyalty, he easily can become treacherous . . . the 
drive for a triumphant mastery of life . . . with the unsatiable pride that 
accompanies it, becomes a monster, more and more swallowing all feel- 
ings... [and covering] the self-hate and self-contempt that are appalling in 
their dimensions. Love, compassion, considerateness—all human ties—are 
felt as restraints on the path to sinister glory . . . he must prove his own 
worth to himself. And he can prove it to his satisfaction only by arrogating 
to himself extraordinary attributes, the special qualities of which are deter- 
mined by his particular needs. . . . Having smothered positive feelings, he 
can rely upon only his intellect for the mastery of life. Hence his pride in 
his intellectual powers reaches unusual dimensions, pride in vigilance, in 
outwitting everybody, in foresight, in planning. ... [A] frequent outcome 
of [his] tendency to deprive or exploit is an anxiety that he will be cheated 
or exploited by others. ... He gives free range, at least in his mind, to his 
ample supply of bitter resentment . . . [though the outward] expressions of 
vindictiveness may be checked by the considerations of prudence or expedi- 
ency. ... In order to understand why his process of crushing feelings per- 
sists... we have to take a look .. . at his imagination and his vision of the 
future. He is and will be infinitely better than “they” [the others] are. He 
will become great and put them to shame. He will show them how they 
have misjudged and wronged him. He will become the great hero . . . or 
(the great) persecutor. . .. Driven by .. . a need for vindication, revenge, 
and triumph, these are not idle fantasies. They determine the course of his 
life. Driving himself from victory to victory, in large or small matters, he 
lives for the “day of reckoning.” ** 


82 Karen Horney, Self-Analysis (New York, 1942), pp. 56ff. See also, by the same author, “The 
Quest for Power, Prestige, and Possession,” and “Neurotic Competitiveness,” in The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time (New York, 1937), pp. 162-206. 

The neurotic personality manifests itself in various ways, some marked by withdrawal, some by 
aggression. In this abstraction from Horney, and in the following one, I have brought to focus, 
from many pages, the psychologist’s descriptions of one “expansive” manifestation. 

33 Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York, 1950), pp. 197-213. Bradley, 
I think, was reaching for some such explanation for Iago’s humanity in his emphasis on the 
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It is not necessary here, as it was for the psychologist, to explain the early 
stresses that twist the normal human drives into these vindictive channels, to 
find in a man’s childhood the conditions that make him fearful of emotion and 
drive him to seek omnipotence in a fantasy. For us, Iago had no childhood; he 
exists only as a more or less valid reflection of life in the dramatic art form. 
What is important here is that Shakespeare saw and worked out dramatically, as 
the psychologist did in textbook observation, how these things could be—how 
intimately related were the need for vindictive triumph and the need to deny 
positive feelings, how pervasive and powerful was the resulting misdirected hos- 
tility, how dangerously and poisonously the hostility fumed beneath the surface 
when it was further compressed by the outward need to appear pleasant and 
subordinate. 

It is no longer surprising to us that Shakespeare sensed complexities of hu- 
man motivation that psychologists are still trying to explain. Freud long ago 
paid tribute to him for that. But it is interesting to see how deep his insight 
could go, as in the case of Iago. For having shaped the true mental and emo- 
tional qualities of his vindictive man, the playwright added a distinctive physical 
illness that unmistakably belongs to Iago. It was an illness that plagued Iago 
savagely, and one that, in his revenge fantasies, he hoped to fasten onto Othello. 

The illness is common today—it is almost expected to occur among those 
individuals who burn with resentment and hostility that they try to suppress. It 
feeds on internalized rage. In Iago it occurs when, out of the deep well of his 
self-contempt, he dredges up a fantasy upon which to center his furious resent- 
ment—specifically when he tortures himself with the thought that Othello had 
sexual relations with Emilia. 


... The thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards. ... 


Iago does, that is, burn inwardly from a familiar, severe functional disorder, 
a disorder that eats a man away within when his nerves flay his stomach. Modern 
medical studies show that emotionally Iago is curiously like the type that suffers 
from the psychosomatic stress which abrades the “inwards” and frequently leads 
to the painful, persistent ulcer. The ulcer “type”, as these studies show, can be 
from any field of activity, but however diverse the occupations and environment 
he is likely to be a person who was driven, to quote one study, to evolve 
“, . . a life pattern of being self-sufficient, independent, or the ‘lone-wolf.’” 
This pattern was “. . . commonly accompanied by feelings of resentment and 
hostility.” ** 

The case studies show that ulcer patients frequently take out some of their 
aggressions on exploitable underlings; this was an accompaniment to the 
smothered resentment and hostility fantasies they suffered in their relations 
with persons they could not manipulate. 





Ancient’s urge to “plume up my will” (Bradley, pp. 229 ff.), Bradley saw, too, that Iago did not 
understand the power of love; but the critic stopped short of the further insight that it was some 
repression of the passion all humans share, and not the utter lack of it, that accounted for the power 
of Iago’s characterization. Perhaps a greater tolerance for seeing Othello in the theater would have 
helped Bradley here. Kittredge, though he tended to justify Iago’s actions on the basis of external 
provocation, sensed more acutely the “raging torment” within the Ancient. 

84B, Mittelman, H. G. Wolff, and M. Scharf, “Emotions and Gastroduodenal Functions,” 
Psychosomatic Medicine, IV (1942), 5, 16. 
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Iago, who is ceaselessly on fire with suppressed hostility against those he 
cannot openly exploit, represents excellently the typical host for this gnawing, 
poisonous mineral of. an illness; and if he mistakes its physiological nature, he 
knows well enough what causes it in him. A thought, a conceit, like his sus- 
picion of Emilia’s infidelity, is enough to set the sharp teeth biting at his gut; 
and it is precisely such a conceit that he hopes to feed Othello, for 


Dangerous conceits are in their nature poisons... 
which ... 

.-. With a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of sulphur. 


Iago knew the feeling well. The imagery is so sharp that one wonders how 
well Shakespeare himself might have been acquainted with the problem. Cer- 
tainly Renaissance psychologists knew the signs of it, little as they understood its 
location or its causes in detail; thus, a late sixteenth-century treatise explained: 
“But the envious body is constrained to bite on his bridle, to chew and to devoure 
his envy within himselfe and to lock up his owne miserie in the bottome of his 
heart, to the end it breaks not foorth and show itself. . . .”** Iago indeed chewed 
and devoured his envy within himself, and locked up his misery in the bottom 
of his heart—or in that approximate location. 

If this characterization I have proposed is consistent with Shakespeare’s in- 
tention, it should be able to stand the same test I applied to the other interpreta- 
ions: is it communicable in the theater? I believe it is. Indeed, in my view its 
value for criticism would be seriously limited unless it did have meaning in 
terms of the art form in which Shakespeare worked. This does not mean a belief 
that Iago—or any complex Shakespearian character—can or should be presented 
in any rigidity patterned way from the stage. One of Shakespeare’s greatnesses 
as a dramatist was his sense of the flexibility of the art in which he worked, and 
particularly its demands for language and characterization that could fit, like 
a loose but always shapely garment, the widely varying creative approaches in- 
evitable when different actors play the same role. Actors of many sizes, shapes, 
temperaments, and cultural backgrounds have shown, and will show, Iagos with 
different surfaces: one more brooding, another more mercurial, or more genial, 
or more sardonic. But the character .is most powerfully communicated on the 
stage, it seems to me, when its nucleus is the conception of humanity I have 
outlined. 

The two sharply contrasting, yet complementary sides of Iago give a sus- 
penseful unity to the role on the stage. A constant tension surrounds the Ancient 
in his outward seeming; it emerges from the impression not only of his cynical 
hypocrisy but also of his continuously holding his emotions down. When he 
smothers his deep hostility, and appears, without any show of hypocrisy—even 
to the audience—the true friend and subordinate of Othello, we know he is 
more than a coolly calculating pretender; he is a dangerous high explosive. We 
get a glimpse of his passion when he is exploiting Roderigo, and a hint of its 
heat in his treatment of Emilia. Probably Shakespeare meant the mask to slip 
momentarily in other company, too: as when Cassio kisses Emilia on the Cyprus 
quay, and Iago, after a flashing look of hate, covers with the line of sadistic 


35 Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academy, trans. T. B(owes) (1586), quoted in 
Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes—Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, 1930), p. 153. 
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humor aimed at his wife; or when the Ancient is talking to Roderigo a bit later 
about the plot to ruin Cassio, and in his furious envy lets his passion get away 
from him, and he runs on and on: “Besides, the knave is handsome, young, and 
hath all those requisites in him that folly and green minds look after; a pestilent 
complete knave, and the woman hath found him already.” 

When Iago is in the very midst of lecturing Roderigo on the philosophy of 
the supremacy of reason and will, his suppressed emotion seems meant to show, 
as when he dwells more than he needs to on erotic love. Probably there is not a 
scene where the rumble of Iago’s inner passion is not meant to be sensed be- 
neath the controlled surface. 

Then, the moment Iago is left alone, we look into the volcano itself: the 
resentment wells up, and he rages down the stage, fantasying revenge and 
triumph. The sudden contrast is first rate theater, and it adds the necessary deep 
shadows to the characterization of the surface man. Each soliloquy sharpens the 
audience sense of the controlled hostility that must be so carefully hidden at 
other times, and makes more dramatic the moment when the hostility shows. 
The better Iagos I have watched have seemed to sense, whether consciously or 
not, the constant emotional smoldering of the character, and have deliberately 
damped the fire during Iago’s scenes with others, and masked it with biting 
humor, to let it blaze out in the soliloquies. There the diffuse character of Iago’s 
pervasive hostility is emphasized. No one passion is seen to dominate him, but 
all that can crowd in, jealousy, envy, pride, fear, humiliation, hate, self-contempt. 

These are no made-up emotions, either; they shake Iago fiercely; yet as he 
moves through his stormy theater life it is clear, from the fair treatment he is 
seen to get from others, that the source of his torment is not outside him. It is 
seen in perspective to be within, where the denial of positive feelings has diverted 
his emotions into a fountain of hostility that must release itself in all the furious 
fantasies he can manufacture. To the end he tries to deceive the outer world 
about his inner life, just as he is himself obviously deceived about his power to 
subdue his own emotions. Finally, when all is lost, when the others have lifted 
the curtain on his secret world, and he murders his wife in a sudden release of 
hostility, he immediately re-asserts the strenuous rein on his rebellious emotions, 
and tries for the last time to seal off his feelings from the sight of others. These 
mortals cannot make him speak, though his heart were in their hand. 

What is compelling about this kind of Iago in the theater is his unmis- 
takable humanity. He does not draw our sympathy, because he is a very wicked 
man; but he evokes our fear, because we know wicked men do exist, and here 
is a shockingly real reflection of how their twisted emotions work; and he 
evokes some other nameless kind of terror, a terror of recognition, for he is com- 
pounded of deep human motives that run through all of us. I believe it is this 
uncanny echo in Iago—uncanny in the Freudian sense—that has made him so 
fascinating and puzzling to so many audiences and critics. 

The critics who have sought to explain Iago’s humanity were certainly on 
the right track; if their studies were incomplete—as this one may similarly be— 
it was perhaps because they did not go far enough behind Iago’s jealousy, or 
pride, or envy, or other manifestations to his broad-based affinity with mankind. 
The apologists have generally sought an outside provocation for Iago’s wicked- 
ness because they felt that only this could justify his humanity; and perhaps this 
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feeling also prompts those who find Iago a veritable devil because they cannot 
bring themselves to accept as human the flood of hostility that pours from him. 
The devil has for a long, long time, either as a figure of reality or as a symbol, 
taken the blame for human wickedness. I think we understand by now the 
impulse to unload human evil on spiritual and allegorical scapegoats. 

This impulse may have lain in Shakespeare’s unconscious, and if so the 
symbolists have made a discovery for us; but there is no sound evidence that 
Shakespeare meant consciously to find responsibility for the evil that men do 
anywhere but in men themselves. Largely his greatness as a dramatist for times 
beyond his own lay in his recognizing and revealing the purely mortal forces 
that move people to action—or inaction. In Iago, he went deep into the nature 
of thwarted humanity; we can try to go no less far in confirming the accuracy 
of his portrait. 

The aggressive drives we have learned to recognize as a badge of humanity 
are twisted and magnified in Iago, but we cannot disown them. Even in people 
we call normal, those who learn to channel their forces into socially useful re- 
leases, resentment rises at real and fancied wrongs, hostilities sometimes build 
up at obstacles in the life path. Decent persons living under the inner tension 
this kind of life produces find flitting through their thoughts momentary wishes 
that harm, disease, or death will come to rivals or enemies, while they fantasy 
triumph for themselves. In the neurotic, hopelessly unsatisfied with reality, the 
hostile wishes and glory fantasies take on more and more importance, as they are 
charged with the full force of the repressed libido, and sometimes the fantasies 
are even translated recklessly into action. It is this kind of human being, when 
he is driven to change the form of reality to fit his vision of omnipotence, who 
makes tragedy, in life or in the drama; I believe it is this kind of human being, 
with his uncanny attraction for endless audiences and readers, that Shakespeare 
with surpassing technical skill and insight reflected in Iago. 


University of California 








Pepys’ Shakespeare Song 


MACDONALD EMSLIE 


SOR2 OWARDS the end of the seventeenth century’s second decade 
the declamatory air had become a popular kind of English 
song, and England had its own recitative music by the late 
1620's. The declamatory method of setting words to music 
can be considered, from one point of view, merely as a step 
away from the tuneful air towards a full recitative, this last 
being a method of making songs in which the music becomes entirely subservient 
to the words, neglecting a regular metrical rhythm of its own and instead mold- 
ing its time-movement to that which the words would have were they to be 
declaimed aloud. What musical interest there is in early English recitative is 
thus chiefly restricted to the pitch-movement of the voice part and the harmonic 
support provided by the accompaniment. Musical resources were deliberately 
limited in this way in order to focus attention on the words; the composer's 
great concern was for these to be heard clearly and comprehended at once. 

Thus we find very little repetition of phrases or lines of the text in recita- 
tive. This is because it was expected that when the song was sung the hearer 
would be able to grasp the meaning of the words at one hearing. It was also 
because the chief justification for repetition in the words was lacking; composers 
used the same words over and over again in songs of other kinds because when 
such songs were performed the music was intended to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the total effect and, in order to establish a “meaning” of its own 
parallel to the meaning of the words, the music required a longer period of time 
than the words did. A few words, taking only a moment to deliver aloud, can 
contain a great amount of meaning; on the other hand, for music to build up 
the very simplest of its own “meanings” needs a far longer time, because of the 
very nature of music. That this was the main reason for repetition of the words 
in songs was well known: in the first scene of Middleton’s Changeling, for in- 
stance, Beatrice, developing Alsemero’s figurative reference to music, says 
“You're skilful in it, can sing at first sight”: Alsemero replies “I have showed 
you all my skill at once;/I want more words to express me further,/And must 
be forced to repetition.” This is the situation in the tuneful air, where words 
and music are more or less equal partners. But in recitative the relationship be- 
tween the two is not equal: the music contributes relatively little to the total 
effect of the song, remaining content merely to reinforce certain aspects of move- 
ment inherent in the words. 

Almost entirely in the recitative song, and to an appreciable extent in the 
declamatory air, the melodic line for the voice is based on the speech inflection 
of the words—that is, on the pattern in time and, to a lesser degree, on the pat- 
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tern of pitch-movement, that the words would have if declaimed by an orator 
or actor. We should thus expect that words having a “dramatic” element— 
words intended as those of some “character” in a situation, and obviously con- 


taining the qualities of the spoken voice—would be more frequently chosen by — 


composers of declamatory airs and recitatives, for it was in particular those 
qualities in the words which their settings were based on, and which they strove 
to heighten musically. Two early recitatives, for example, Nicholas Lanier’s 
Hero and Leander and Henry Lawes’ Ariadne (the first written about 1628 
and the second no later than 1648") use words that convey what is virtually a 
dramatic situation; in their lyrics Hero and Ariadne speak in propria persona. 
The words of the first contain all that is needed to communicate the song’s dra- 
matic situation to the hearer, but in order to be entirely intelligible as a song the 
second was felt to need a lengthy explanatory paragraph, amounting to a résumé 
of the whole Theseus-Ariadne story,” so as to establish its “situation” before per- 
formance began. As the lyric had previously appeared in a collection of its 
author’s works without this preliminary explanation,® it seems that the latter 
was considered especially necessary for the song’s performance, probably as an 
indication to the singer of the appropriate manner in which to deliver the song; 
the performer, that is, was to give something of a dramatization—to be the de- 
serted Ariadne for a time. We should add that Pepys, who in musical matters 
followed the tastes of his time, was especially fond of this piece, and on 19 No- 
vember 1665 went “alone by water to Erith, all the way with my song book 
singing of Mr. Lawes’s long recitative song in the beginning of his book”,* i.e. 
his Ayres and Dialogues . .. The First Booke (1653), containing the only ap- 
pearance of the Ariadne in print. 

A stage further in this use of “dramatic” lyrics for such songs is the choice 
of actual play-speeches for them. Pepys’ MS. music. in his library,® compiled in 
the 1680’s and go’s by his domestic musician Cesare Morelli, gives us good evi- 
dence of this practice. The Diary and the portrait in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery have made it common knowledge that Pepys himself composed a song 
“Beauty retire”, but it is not so widely known that the words he chose to put to 
music were taken from the Second Part of Sir William Davenant’s Siege of 
Rhodes, a continuation of the first Siege of Rhodes, which was, according to its 

1 Lanier was in Italy from. 1625, until late in 1627; he was probably back in England by 1628, 
and Roger North tells us that he wrote Hero and Leander on his return (v. The Musicall Gramarian, 
ed. H. Andrews, 1925, pp. 19-20, taken from B. M., Add. MS. 32533). Milton’s sonnet to Lawes 
(Choice Psalmes Put Into Musick, 1648, by-Henry and William Lawes, p. a”) refers to him as “the 
Priest. of Phoebus Quire,/That tun’st their happiest Lines in hymne or *story”, and the margin has 
“*The story of Ariadne set by him in Music.” 

2 Ayres and Dialogues . . . By Henry Lawes ... The First Booke, 1653, pp. 1-7; the para- 
graph preceding the music is headed “The Story of Theseus and Ariadne, as much as concerns the 
ensuing Relation, is this.” Lanier’s Hero and Leander, when it appears in print on pp, 82-87 of 
Choice Ayres and Songs ... The Fourth Book, 1683 (the pages of this book were later bound up 
with others to form The New Treasury of Musick, 1695), is simply headed in black letter “Hero’s 
Complaint to Leander’ and, in small italics, “In Recitative Musick.” 

8 The words, by William Cartwright, were first printed in his Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With 
other Poems... The Ayres and Songs set by Mr. Henry Lawes, 1651, pp. 238-242, with the heading 
“Ariadne deserted by Theseus, as She sits upon a Rock in the Island Naxos, thus complains.” This 
heading is given after the explanatory paragraph in the printed song. 

4The Diary of Samuel Pepys, transcribed Mynors Bright, ed. H. B. Wheatley, 3-vol. issue 
(1923) of the original 8-vol. edn., V, 140-141. 

5 Which I have studied thanks to the Librarian Dr. R. W. Ladborough, and with the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. J. E. Stevens, of Magdalene College. 
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title-page, “Made a Representation by the Art of Prospective in Scenes, And the 
Story sung in Recitative Musick.”® Here “the Story” means the dramatic part of 
the text, excluding what Dryden was later to call “the songish part.”* The words 
of “Beauty retire”, coming at the end of the second part’s fourth act, are words 
addressed by Solyman to Roxolana as part of the dramatic action, and if the 
music for the second part of the Siege followed the pattern of that for the first, 
we can thus assume that, being “story”, they were sung on the stage in recitative. 
Pepys thought very highly of the whole of The Siege of Rhodes, saw its parts per- 
formed several times, and was eager to obtain the music for the stage produc- 
tion (none of which has survived, so far as is known).* His own setting of 
“Beauty retire”, however, is not in recitative; even when classified as a declama- 
tory air, it cannot be held to be as declamatory in its music as Morelli’s setting 
of the same words, also found in the Pepys music MSS.® But the declamatory 
and recitative elements are evident in two different settings (one by Pepys, with 
the help of John Hingston, the other by Morelli) of Catiline’s opening soliloquy 
in Jonson’s play of that name,’® and: in an even more interesting setting of 
Hamlet’s “To be, or not to be”."" Here are clear instances of dramatic blank 


6 The first part was originally performed in the autumn of 1656 (see E. J. Dent, Foundations 
of English Opera, 1928, p. 54) and published in the same year. The second part may have been 
first performed in 1659 (see W. J. Lawrence, “The Origin of the English Picture-Stage”, The Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse, 2nd series, 1913); it was published in The Siege of Rhodes: The First and Second 
Part ... The First Part being lately Enlarg’d, 1663. 

7 Preface to Albion and Albanius, 1685 (Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, 1900, I, 271); cf. “Story” on 
the title-page with Milton’s use of the word in the Lawes sonnet (note 1). 

8 The Diary possibly refers to The Siege of Rhodes on 28 June 1660 (Wheatley edn., I, 173); 
Pepys read it on 23 Sept. 1664 (IV, 233) and on 1 Oct. 1665 (V, 93), when he considered it 
“certainly (the more I read it the-more I think so) the best poem that ever was wrote.” On 13 Feb. 
1666/67 (VI, 165) he is of a similar opinion. He regrets missing a performance on 21 May 1667 
(VI, 309), and his wife read some of it to him on 19 Dec. 1668 after he returned home disappointed 
with a performance of Catiline (VIII, 171-172). He makes definite reference to the second part on 
2 July 1661 (II, 58) when he saw it performed; he saw it again on 15 Nov. 1661 (II, 129), and 
read it on 20 May 1662 (II, 224), 27 Dec. 1662 (II, 400), and 5 Aug. 1666 (V, 365). The words 
he set were available in print in The Siege of Rhodes: The First and Second Part, 1663, p. 47. On 
22 Jan. 1666/67 he enquired about the music of the opera from a fiddler, “one of the Duke’s 
house, . . . which, he tells me, he can get me, which I am mighty glad of” (VI, 133-134); he may 
here be searching for recitativé music he had never heard, for Dryden tells us (“Of Heroic Plays”, 
prefixed to The Conquest of Granada, 1672: Ker, 1, 149) that “‘at his Majesty’s return” Davenant 
“reviewed his Siege of Rhodes, and caused it be acted as a just [i.e. regular: Ker, I, 308] drama.” 

9 Pepys had completed his setting by 6 Dec. 1665 (V, 155); it is in his library, vol. 2803, 
ff. 111°-112”. Morelli’s setting of the same words is in vol. 2591, ff. 6*-7*. Vol. V of Wheatley’s 
edition reproduces between p. 154 and p. 155 the first page of Morelli’s setting, in error for Pepy *’; 
it is clear from vol. 2591, f. 164” that what Wheatley gives in facsimile is Morelli’s music. 

10 “And so home and late putting notes to ‘It is decreed, ‘nor shall thy fate, &c’”: 5 April 1666 
(V, 247). “My song of ‘Beauty Retire’ is mightily cried up, which I am not a little proud of; and 
do think I have done ‘It is Decreed’ better, but I have not finished it”: 22 Aug. 1666 (V, 384). 
“Did finish the putting time to my song of ‘It is decreed’, and do please myself at last and. think 
it will be thought a good song”: 11 Nov. 1666 (VI, 56). “Met Mr. Hingston the organist (my old 
acquaintance) in the Court, and I took him to the Dog Taverne and got him to set me a bass to 
my ‘It is decreed’, which I think will go well, but he commends the song not knowing the words, 
but says the ayre is good, and believes the words are plainly expressed. He is of my. mind against 
having of 8ths unnecessarily in composition. This did all please me mightily”: 19 Dec. 1666 (VI, 
101). In this last, ayre probably means “melody” and composition “the putting of words to music”, 
hence they discussed leaps. of an octave in the voice line. Pepys’ setting is in vol. 2803, ff. 108°-111°, 
Morelli’s in vol. 2591, ff. 41*-43°; vol. 2591, £. 164°, shows the second to be Morelli’s music. The 
words are Cafiline 1.1.73-97. 

11.0n 13 Nov. 1664 Pepys had learnt “To be, or not to be” by heart. He appears to have 
asked Morelli to set to music passages that he, Pepys, preferred. 
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verse being used for: recitative songs. This, we must realise, is an era in which 
any kind of verse could be set to music. 

According to the “Catalogue” in the MS. volume in which it occurs, the 
music for the Hamlet song is by Morelli.1? He had composed a number of the 
songs in the four Pepys volumes of MS. music, vols. 2802-4 and vol. 2591, and 
had provided all the songs they contain with a guitar accompaniment in tabla- 
ture; in the first three of these volumes there is also a figured bass to each song. 
These MSS. were intended for Pepys’ own use; one of them, vol. 2804, contains 
the whole of the 46 songs which form the contents of Songs set by Signior Pietro 
Reggio (1680) and items from two of Lully’s operas (Cadmus et Hermione 
and Thésée), all transposed by Morelli so as to suit the range of Pepys’ voice.'* 
The Hamlet setting occurs in vol. 2591, a collection dated “1693” on the front 
cover and also containing the Morelli settings of the Catiline passage and “Beauty 
retire”. Taken together, the Diary and the MS. music show Pepys’ fondness for 
declamatory and recitative song; his criterion is to have “the words . . . plainly 
expressed,” ' so that he censures certain other sorts of vocal music “because”, as he 
says, “I understood not the words, and with the rests that the words are set, 
there is no sense nor understanding in them though they be English, which 
makes me weary of singing in that manner, it being but a worse sort of instru- 
mental musick.”** Such views are of a piece with his fondness for Lawes’ songs, 
many of which are recitative or declamatory,’* and in the 1453 collection of these, 
which we know he possessed, he could find his tastes confirmed in the verses 
addressed to Lawes at the front of the book; there, for example, Waller had said, 
in lines written in 1635, that 


others with Division hide 
The Light of Sense, the Poets Pride, 
But you alone may truly boast 
That not a syllable is lost; 
The Writer’s and the Setter’s skill 
At once the ravish’t Eare do fill. 
Let those which only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a Song, 
Content themselves with U2, re, mi, 
Let words and sense be set by Thee.?7 


And some stanzas by John Cobb emphasized how Lawes based his settings on 
what would be the spoken delivery of the words: 


No pointing Comma, Colon, half so well 
Renders the Breath of Sense; they cannot tell 


12 Vol. 2591, £. 164°. 

18 See inside front cover of vol. 2804. 

14 Diary, 19 Dec. 1666 (VI, 102), quoted in note 10. 

15 Ibid., 9 Feb. 1667/68 (VII, 291). 

16 On 4 March 1660 he sang Lawes’s “O king of heaven and hell”, (headed in Lawes’s Second 
Book of Ayres, and Dialogues, 1655, p. 47, “Orpheus Hymn to God”, and in his Select Ayres and 
Dialogues, 1669, p. 46, “Orpheus Hymn”). On 31 May 1660 he sang some Lawes songs; on 5 June 
1660 he learnt by heart his “Help, help, O help, divinity of love” (“One of the Royalist chronicles 
of Queen Henrietta’s landing in the storm at Burlingham"”: W. McC. Evans, Henry Lawes, Musician 
and Friend of Poets, 1941, p. 211). On 24 Nov. 1660 he copied out these two songs, which suggests 
that he had no copy of his own of the 1655 Lawes collection. 

17 Henry Lawes, Ayres and Dialogues .. . The First Booke, 1653, sig. b”. 





























PEPYS’ SHAKESPEARE SONG 


The just Proportion how each word should go, 
To rise and fall, run swiftly or march slow; 
Thou shew’st ’tis Musick only must do this, 
Which as thou handlest it can never miss; 

All may be Sung or Read, which thou hast drest, 
Both are the same, save that the Singing’s best. 


Thy Muse can make this sad, raise that to Life, 
Inflaming one, smoothing down th’ others Strife, 
Meer Words, when measur’d best, are Words alone, 
Till quickned by their nearest Friend a Tone: 

And then, when Sense and perfect Concords meet, 
Though th’ Story bitter be, Tunes make it sweet: 
Thy Ariadne’s Grief’s so fitly shown 

As bring’s us Pleasure from her saddest Groan.1® 


With all these sentiments Pepys agreed. We have seen how, like Waller, he 
objected to an over-elaborate musical structure which obscured the words; with 
Cobb’s remarks that Lawes’s settings were based on the way in which the words 
would be spoken, we can compare the following, taken from the Diary for 12 
February 1666/67, concerning 


Vinnecotio, who is one of the Italians that the King hath here, and the 
chief composer of them. My great wonder is, how this man do to keep in 
memory so perfectly the musique of the whole act, both for the voice and 
the instrument too. I confess I do admire it: but in recitative the sense much 
helps him, for there is but one proper way of discoursing and giving the 
accents.!® 


Pepys thus knew and appreciated the essential qualities of recitative. A loose 
sheet in vol. 2804,?° which appears to be in his own hand, lists and indexes thir- 
teen of the songs in the three volumes 2802-4—probably those he liked best to 
sing and for which he needed a handy guide; this list shows a predominance of 
recitative and declamatory settings.”* 

Morelli’s music for “To be, or not to be” is given below, with a transcrip- 
tion of the simple guitar accompaniment he provided in tablature, and with a 
key signature added and the appropriate adjustment of accidentals made. It is 
the earliest known musical setting of Shakespearian blank verse. The piece is of 
interest, not only as an example of a recitative song of the second half of the 
seventeenth century which, in its neglect of Italianate flourishes on single syl- 
lables, harks back to the earliest English recitative, but also as a clew to the way 
in which the soliloquy was delivered on the stage at the time. It seems fair to 
suggest that Pepys selected the words for Morelli to set; at least, we find in the 


18 [bid., A’. John Phillips’ verses at the front of this songbook also make special reference to 
the Ariadne: A2". 

19 Diary, VI, 163. On 16 Feb. 1666/67 the Diary refers to the “master-composer” of this group 
as “Signor Vincentio”: he could be the Vencenso Albrigi to whom the King gave gold chains and 
medals as gifts on 5 May 1668 (see H. C. de Lafontaine, The King’s Musick, 1909, p. 203). On 12 
Feb. 1666/67 in the Diary he is called “Vinnecotio” and on 16 Feb. 1666/67 “Vincentio” again. 

20 Found between f. 1° and f. 2". 

21E.g. “Arise ye subterranean winds” (Reggio’s setting, transposed by Morelli, of words from 
Shadwell’s Tempest); “As on his deathbed”; “Down to the very centre”; “Give the king thy 
judgements”; “I'll sing of heroes” (Reggio's setting, transposed by Morelli, of words from Cowley’s 
Anacreontiques); “The world’s a bubble” (the words by Wotton). 
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MSS. several settings by Morelli of words taken from works that Pepys ap- 

proved of or was interested in: the Diary gives ample evidence of his enthusi- 
asm for The Siege of Rhodes,” and his interest in Catiline and the Hamlet , 
soliloquy.”* In the case of the Hamlet song, Morelli was providing a recitative 

setting of words that Pepys had heard Betterton deliver a number of times in ) 
the course of performances of the play which had had his wholehearted ap- ) 
proval: “Betterton did the prince’s part beyond imagination” on 24 August 1661, 

and the performance he saw on 28 May 1663 gave him “fresh reason never to 
think enough of Betterton”; he was “mightily pleased” again with Hamlet on 
31 August 1668, “but, above all, with Betterton, the best part, I believe, that 
ever man acted.”** When it came to deciding the “one proper way of discours- 
ing and giving the accents” to this soliloquy, Pepys would surely have Better- 
ton’s performance in mind. Hence, because the kind of musical setting given it 
by Morelli took as its basis the spoken delivery of the words, and because Pepys 
himself understood and approved of the nature of recitative song, it is perhaps 
not too much to suggest that behind this music there may well be something of 
the way in which Betterton delivered this familiar passage of Shakespeare. 


22 See note 8. 

23 For Hamlet, see note 11. Pepys read Catiline on 18 Dec. 1664 (IV, 289); on 7 Dec. 1667 
he is told that it is likely to be acted “‘at the King’s House” (VII, 216); on 11 Dec. 1667 he discusses 
the forthcoming performance and “all agree that it cannot be well done at that house, there not 
being good actors enow” (VII, 221). On 11 Jan. 1667/68 there is talk of the performance being 
postponed. On 19 Dec. 1668 he sees the play on its second day at the King’s playhouse, “a play of 
much good sense and words to read, but that do appear the worst upon the stage, I mean the least 
diverting, that ever I saw any. . . . The play is only to be read” (VIII, 171-172; Wheatley’s note 
says that Hart played Catiline). 

24 Pepys saw Hamlet on 24 Aug. 1661 (II, 82), 27 Nov. 1661 (II, 135), 5 Dec. 1661 (II, 140), } 
28 May 1663 (III, 139), and 31 Aug. 1668 (VIII, 90). The references to Betterton are at II, 82, 
III, 139, and VIII, 90. Wheatley’s note (II, 82) says: “The character of Hamlet was one of Better- 
ton’s masterpieces. Downes tells us that he was taught by Davenant how the part was acted by 
Taylor of the Blackfriars, who was instructed by Shakespeare himself.” 


TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE &cC. 
[Cesare Morelli} 





To | be; or not to] be; that's the stion, 
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Whether't be nobler in the 


mind; 


to suffer the slings and arrows 


ew te se 


of outragious fortune; | or to take arms a-| gainst a sea of trouble, 


fes70] 


and by opposing] end them? 


L] 
Noe more. And by a) sleep, to say wee end the 
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> ‘ 


tnousand nat'rall shocks that] flesh is heir to,:is a consummation de- 
‘ 


[ £389] 


voutly to be wish’ To | die; tojsleep. To] sleep; percnance to 


dream; I; | there's the rubb.| For in that sleep ofjdeatn, what 
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dreams may come;| when wee have shuffl'd off this mortall 
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Coyle, must give vs|Pause, There's the respect, that 










{ f3ey) 


makes Calamity orjso Long Life. | For | who would bear, the 
' 


whipps and scorns of Time the Op-|pressour's 


poor men's Contumelys,| the pangs of des-|pis'd Love,| the Law's de- 
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lays, the Insolence of |Office, and spurns that pati Meritt of the vn- 





{ t39g] 


‘ 
worthy takes, | When hee himself] might his Quietus: make, witn a 


bare Bodkin? these fardles 


and sweat r a weary | Life, but that the 
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(ts9p) 





dread of something after|death, that|vndiscover'd Country, 


from whose Borne no! Traveller return's,|puzzles the will, and 
' 


; ‘ 
rather bear those}] Ills we have, than!flie to others, 


that wee know not of?! Thus, Conscience 
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[r40q Pes 





makes Cowards of vs 3 and thus, the native of Resolution, 


is sickly'dlo're with the pale Thought; and zes of greatest 





Pith and Moment, |with this re-jguard, their Currents turn 


loose the name of | Action. 


() 





[Pepys Library, vol. 2591 (MS.), ff. 37a—40a ] 
University College, London 





























Reviews 


George Pierce Baker, and the American Theatre. By wisNER PAYNE KINNE. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 348. $6.00. 


George Pierce Baker was a pioneer in the academic world, whose educa- 
tional innovations have set a stamp on hundreds of American colleges and af- 
fected the dramatic art of the nation. He deserves the biography which Prof. 
Kinne has written. It is only so far as his work was concerned with Shakespeare, 
however, that this book calls for attention here; and it is to Prof. Kinne’s credit 
that he realizes and points out the influence of Baker’s Lowell Institute lectures 
delivered in 1905, and published two years later as The Development of Shake- 
speare as a Dramaitist, an influence both on the study of Shakespeare and on the 
development of Baker as a teacher. In these lectures he applied his gifts of schol- 
arship to analysing the plays as compositions designed to be acted in a theater, 
and a definite kind of theater. He showed how experience with audiences de- 
veloped Shakespeare’s grasp of technique, and illustrated how he arrived at 
those laws of the drama which are operative in all ages and all theaters. 

Because the matured Shakespeare so well illustrated those laws, Baker was 
thus fixing them in his own mind at the time he was preparing his daring de- 
parture from academic orthodoxy, and was about to inaugurate his course in 
playwriting, the first ever given in any college. Prof. Kinne quite justly implies 
that Baker’s pioneer involvement with the living theater of today was helped 
and stimulated by his study of Shakespeare as a practicing dramatist. 

Harvard had made some tentative experiments in the ’go’s with Elizabethan 
revivals on the platform stage of Sanders Theatre, but it remained for Prof. 
Baker, in 1904, to induce the English Department to invite Forbes-Robertson 
and his company, then touring America, to play Hamlet on that stage. The Eng- 
lish Department applied its scholarship to a reconstruction of the Fortune stage, 
and Baker was able to apply his theory that curtains were hung between the 
pillars. He was more pleased with these curtains than perhaps he would have 
been twenty-five years later. In 1904 even he could not quite escape the shackles 
of the 19th-century stage. But curtains or no, everybody was pleased with the 
released flow of the narrative—even the actors, who at the start were skeptical. 
The experience was used by Mr. Baker in his subsequent teaching of playwrit- 
ing, though Mr. Kinne does not quite explain how. His students were made 
aware that any scene which cannot stand on its own feet, and move forward 
by its own drive, without the aid of scenery, lacks the spine of drama. 

Forbes-Robertson, by the way, made his farewell appearance on any stage 
twelve years later, again playing Hamlet in Sanders Theatre. When the play 
was over, he gave his costume to Mr. Baker, for the library collection. Mr. Kinne 
should have made a bit more of this. It was an accolade. 

The truth is, of course, implicit in his life story, that G. P. Baker was stage 
struck. He was a fine actor, an able director, and by all odds the most effective 
teacher of playwriting in the land. He has had many followers, but as yet no 
equal. His instincts were those of the artist, and no script, whether by Shake- 
speare or one of his pupils, was truly alive for him till it was acted on a stage. 
It is only the miracle of production that makes clear its laws. The extent to 
which our colleges, in the past few decades, have seen the elements of truth in 
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this attitude, and have considered the acting of plays, especially Shakespeare’s 
plays, an indispensable part of the study of dramatic literature, can be traced in 
large measure, as Prof. Kinne would agree, to the wide-spread influence of 
George Pierce Baker. 


Sheffield, Massachusetts Watrer Pricnarp Eaton 


Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. By Mary LAscELLEs. University of London, The Ath- 
lone Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 172. $3.00. 


“Any hasty interpretation of Measure for Measure”, writes the author of the 
study here considered, “or any which hardens into formula, is likely to approach 
misconstruction” (p. 164). This is judiciously said, and a necessary warning for 
readers of the present review, the author of which has already put on record a 
view of Measure for Measure which diverges in some particulars from that of 
Miss Lascelles. None of us is likely to exhaust the riches and the subtlety of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic conceptions. The most that the best of us may hope to 
do with the plays by way of critical interpretation—and especially with Measure 
for Measure, which has provoked such diverse opinions and estimates—is to 
bring our little pails and shovels to the store of Shakespeare’s mind, dig out 
what nuggets we can from the inexhaustible riches that are there, and lug them 
away, laboriously, to exult over in the company of those who happen to admire 
what we do. There can never be a definitive critical interpretation of Measure 
for Measure, or of any of the other plays; indeed, it is not in the nature of works 
of art to afford such interpretation. Miss Lascelles does well to remind us of 
this during the course of her argument and to emphasize it in her conclusion; 
for most of us are only too prone to forget it. 

Miss Lascelles’ book may be recommended to the thoughtful reader. It is 
learned, closely reasoned, sensitive, and quite well written. It throws light upon 
many passages in the text of Measure for Measure during the course of its act- 
by-act and almost line-by-line analysis. The caliber of the criticism is well above 
the average in Shakespearian studies, and when the reader is unable to assent 
to the author’s conclusions, he will, at least, find that his mind has been profit- 
ably exercised and that his acquaintance with the text of the play has been 
extended. The present writer is a little embarrassed, in reviewing Miss Las- 
celles’ book, by the extent of his disagreement with her; however, the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of saying a word or two more about this interesting play 
has proved irresistible. Almost everything that follows, then, will be in the 
nature of disagreement with, or qualification of, Miss Lascelles’ arguments; 
but it should be distinctly understood that nothing is intended as disparage- 
ment of them; rather, the divergences of taste or opinion here exposed should 
illustrate the proposition with which we have begun—that Shakespeare’s con- 
ceptions are inexhaustible—a point on which I unreservedly support the author 
of this book. There are some other points on which I agree with the author, 
too; but it will probably be more interesting, in the limited space here available, 
to consider the disagreements. 

The first is probably a matter of taste in Shakespearian criticism. To me, 
the concern throughout Miss Lascelles’ book to reveal faultiness in the text of 
Measure for Measure is excessive. Doubtless, there is much faultiness in the 
text; but at this date we are not likely to discover, even with the aid of biblio- 
graphical and other apparatus, precisely wherein it lies; and the searching of 
such issues, especially when no positive conclusion is arrived at, only baffles 
and unsettles me. If the play, as we have it, makes good sense, in the main, why 
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worry about the minor discrepancies it contains? There is enough to occupy 
us without these latter considerations, and to spare. One illustration must here 
suffice. The role of Barnardine in Measure for Measure seems, among other things, 
to illustrate the point that, when a man is insensible of his guilt, the responsi- 
bility for sending him to eternal judgment rests with his earthly judges. I should 
be happy to find this matter discussed at length, for it seems to me vitally con- 
nected with the main argument of the play. Miss Lascelles says nothing about 
this connection, though she canvasses a number of other hypotheses concerning 
Barnardine, who appears to trouble her—(1) that his role was not meant as 
flattery of James I’s clemency; (2) that it was meant to afford a contrast with 
Claudio’s (the one point in this enumeration that seems to me helpful or 
relevant—only the point is not sufficiently developed by Miss Lascelles) ; (3) that 
Shakespeare “has not the heart to put Barnardine to death,” as Raleigh frivo- 
lously suggested; (4) that Shakespeare spares Barnardine because Whetstone 
had referred to “a dead man’s head” and Shakespeare found it the line of least 
resistance to substitute Ragozine’s head for Barnardine’s; (5) that Shakespeare’s 
audience would like this latter substitution as an unlooked-for surprise; (6) that 
the crime of murder charged against Barnardine by the Provost (who should 
know) occurs in a “difficult and doubtful couplet”; (7) finally, that Shakespeare 
—or Miss Lascelles, at least—can make nothing coherent of Barnardine’s role 
(the foregoing summarizes pp. 108-113). 

Now, this conclusion is, at the least, disappointing; it seems, moreover, to 
neglect the more important point for a number that are less so; and the ques- 
tioning of the reliability of the text concerning Barnardine’s crime is of no help 
whatsoever. To return to the plea with which we started—innocent readers 
should be spared such fruitless interrogations of the text. This plea will not, of 
course, recommend itself to those who delight in bibliographical and textual 
criticism; nor is it meant to. For ordinary readers like the present reviewer (to 
whom this book presumably is addressed), the refined speculations and doubts 
of minute textual criticism are a great weariness. For them, such a text of 
Measure for Measure as is available—say—in the edition of Professor Kittredge 
is perfectly adequate to absorb all their powers of thought and interest; indeed, 
these resources are critically inexhaustible, as has been already stated. It is to 
such readers—the general readers—a ground of complaint when so much space 
is taken up throughout Miss Lascelles’ book with questioning the text of Meas- 
ure for Measure, and with no very tangible or satisfactory outcome; especially 
when this is done by a critic of Miss Lascelles’ competence who could other- 
wise have written more at length (the book is not a long one) of important 
matters which the general reader could follow with more interest and profit. 

To deal with but one further matter—and that briefly; for this review must 
be confined within limits—Miss Lascelles’ final word about the play (apart 
from her “conclusion”, which emphasizes Shakespeare’s variousness) seems to 
be contained in this passage: 


The stratagem by which Isabel is relieved of responsibility for the out- 
come [of the dilemma contrived for her by Angelo] may redeem Angelo in 
the eyes of Shakespeare’s Vienna; the deviser of the stratagem may be ex- 
onerated by the laws of that imaginary world he was created to inhabit. 
But to be satisfied with the Duke’s position is not the same thing as being 
satisfied with the dramatist’s. The one is a product of art, which is obliged 
to circumscribe life: moving within its confines, he may propound that, 
under his care, evil has never developed from potential to actual; and we 
may assent to the proposition as one proper for him to advance. But the 
other is of like nature with ourselves; and, if he leaves us with the sense that 
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he has failed to see, or chosen to ignore, what is patent to us, we shall suf- 
fer a deep and corroding discontent. (Pp. 137-138) 


I do not understand this passage. A distinction seems to be made between 
the Duke’s position as contriver of the action of the play and Shakespeare’s 
position as the author of it. But if Shakespeare’s position is thus unsatisfactory, 
I cannot see how the Duke’s position can help being so, too. For my own part, I 
do not. find either the Duke’s position or Shakespeare’s unsatisfactory; I find 
both deeply satisfying. I am fortunate, I suppose; and there is a saying, “Where 
ignorance is bliss—”; at any rate, this is the essential basis of my disagreement 
with Miss Lascelles. 


University College, Toronto Haroxp S. Witson 


Richard Ill (New Cambridge Shakespeare). Edited by JoHN poveR witson. Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. Pp. Ixiii + 280 [plus genealogical table, “The Two Famous Houses 
of York and Lancaster”). $2.75. 


Richard Ill is the twenty-eighth play issued in the Cambridge “New 
Shakespeare” series begun thirty-three years ago; the first fourteen volumes 
were edited by the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor John Dover 
Wilson, the succeeding fourteen by Mr. Wilson alone. Inasmuch as Romeo and 
Juliet is to be issued shortly, only seven plays remain; at least two of these re- 
maining plays, Othello and King Lear, will pose editorial problems whose solu- 
tion will have much to do with determining the final evaluation of the series. 
Richard III, which has much the same problem as Lear, has furnished a chal- 
lenge that has been satisfactorily met. 

As in the earlier volumes, there is a compressed yet complete essay by the 
editor on the sources, the style, and the character and plot of the play, as well 
as a stage history by Mr. C. B. Young. The only minor qualification that should 
be made about this introductory matter concerns the stage history, dated July 
1952, which unfortunately summarizes the American performances of the play 
in one paragraph. One wishes that Mr. Young had mentioned the performance 
of Richard Whorf and Richard Barr (February 8-26, 1949, at the Booth The- 
atre); Mr. Whorf had first staged this “streamlined” version at the Army’s 
Biarritz-American University in December 1945, and when it was re-staged on 
Broadway a little more than three years later Brooks Atkinson described it as 
“a tense, sharp, blunt modern production”. At least three other American per- 
formances in New York should take preference over the Pasadena perform- 
ance Mr. Young mentions—George Coulouris, with Mildred Dunnock as 
Queen Margaret, played Richard in a two-act version at the Forrest Theatre 
(March 26-April 1, 1943); Walter Hampden, giving a performance called 
“stentorian”, opened in the play at the 44th Street Theatre on December 27, 
1934; and Fritz Leiber in his “vigorous” interpretation opened at the Shuberts’ 
on March 29, 1930. These productions, although short-lived, might support 
more adequately than he has done Mr. Young’s assertion that “in the United 
States few Shakespearian plays have been more popular.” 

But much more interest lies in the editorial method Mr. Wilson has used 
for establishing his text of the play. Richard III, to summarize, appeared in six 
quartos before F. The work of Greg and Patrick has shown that Qi must be 
ranked as a “bad” quarto even though as a “memorial reconstruction” it is 
superior to most such texts. Each of the succeeding quartos was printed in turn 
from its immediate predecessor. F follows Q6, corrected and supplemented, 
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except for two passages (III.i.1-164 and V.iii.48 to the end of the play) which 
were printed from leaves of Q3 that contained some playhouse additions. Greg 
(Editorial Problem, p. 88) gives an editor the following formula: F is the gen- 
erally authoritative text; when it is dependent on Q3, Qr becomes the ultimate 
authority except for the few notes added by the book-keeper. Wherever F dif- 
fers from Q6 without suspicion of compositor’s or corrector’s error, F repro- 
duces the author’s words; when F and Q6 agree against Qr, unless the reading 
is manifestly corrupt, the Qr reading should be chosen; when F agrees with 
both quartos, its authority is less than when it differs—i.e., readings where F has 
the support of the earlier texts are most open to emendation. This formula 
Wilson accepts as his rationale of copy-text. 

Consequently, as Miss Alice Walker has pointed out, “Conservatism in the 
editing of this play is no virtue.” Thus the following types of emendations are 
required: (1) The restoration of certain lines of Qr accidentally omitted from F, 
which are all included in this text save two (IILiii.1, which Patrick had argued 
for, and IILiv.58). (2) The correction of “ipcorrect or misleading prefixes 
in F”: the most drastic change here is Mr. Wilson’s omission of “Keeper” from 
Liv and his assignment of all the Keeper’s lines to “Brakenbury” on the grounds 
that the introduction of a keeper as well as the lieutenant of the Tower Braken- 
bury is “undesirable from the theatrical and . . . superfluous from the dramatic 
point of view.” Some recent editors, Hardin Craig and G. B. Harrison among 
them, have followed a procedure similar to Mr. Wilson’s; Hazelton Spencer, 
G. L. Kittredge, and Peter Alexander retain both Brakenbury and Keeper. 
Mr. Wilson’s rather unconvincing conjecture which he advances to support 
this change (for which he has the doubtful authority of the quarto) is that the 
scene was written in two stages: first, lines 76-283, where Brakenbury enters to 
find Clarence sleeping, and subsequently lines 1-75, “an afterthought written 
on a separate leaf and perhaps written when Shakespeare was not at the theatre 
and so without the manuscript play-book to remind him of the ‘Keeper’s’ name.” 
This explanation does not justify a return to the reading of the quarto that was 
derived from a memorial reconstruction. By so doing, he turns his back upon F, 
and F, one must remember, is based on a copy of Q6 corrected from a play- 
house manuscript which of course was a direct transcriptional link with Shake- 
speare’s own papers. 

The third type of emendation is the printing of Qi readings where F and 
Q6 agree against Qr: for example, at IV.iv.535 Qi has “tidings, yet”—Q6 has 
“newes, yet” and F has “Newes, but yet”; Mr. Wilson, correctly I believe, 
chooses the Qi reading. A less clear-cut example is at III.v.65, where Qr has 
“in this cause”; Q6 misprints this as “in this ease” which is “corrected” in F to 
“in this case.” The Q1 reading is surely to be preferred. 

The fourth group of emendations, the largest, contains the correction of 
corrupt readings common both to F and Qr. Among the more discernible of 
the Qi contaminations are (1) the expansion of contractions that Shakespeare 
used and (2) the inclusion of connectives not present in the original. Both of 
these types of contaminations come from the actors who participated in the 
memorial reconstruction which furnished the basis for Q1. Some of these con- 
taminations were corrected in F, but others are here corrected by Mr. Wilson 
with the assistance of Miss Alice Walker and Mr. J. C. Maxwell. For example, 
where the quarto and F have the hypermetrical “There is”, “never”, “you will”, 
and the like, Mr. Wilson prints “There’s”, “ne'er”, and “you'll”. He also omits 
those “little connectives such as ‘O’, etc. to which all actors are prone.” Such 
corrections are easily made if one accepts Mr. Wilson’s belief in “the regularity 
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of Shakespeare’s verse at this period, the verbal patterns into which it falls, and 
its ‘highly mannered rhetorical style.’” Of course, to bring the wheel full circle, 
these restored contractions and the omitted connectives make the verse even 
more regular. 

For the sixty or more emendations, Mr. Wilson gives adequate support, 
citing assumed compositorial error, collator’s error, actor’s addition, all of which 
are entirely possible. Even accepting these sources of error, however, the ex- 
planations in a few instances are not satisfying: at III.v.55 “hear” is substi- 
tuted for F and Qq’s “heard” because the latter is “ugly in construction and 
sound ...,” and “No” replaces F and Qq’s “Lo” to “improve the sense and 
verbal patterning” at IV.iv.216. 

But these are the exceptions to the general solid quality of the editor’s work, 
and textually the edition is of a very high order. One may mildly object to the 
stage direction at III.iv.57, which is almost melodramatic, or to the one at 
V.iii.18, where the “business” is almost too specific, but this would be a cavil 
where so much can be commended. Perhaps the only question that this edition 
raises is the possibility of finding out more about the text by a thorough colla- 
tion of all available copies of Qi to discover any variants within that edition, 
and afterwards a collation of all copies of Q6. This work would require either 
mechanical collation or an infinite amount of time. Even then one cannot be 
sure of any results save negative ones. This omission, and it is a forgivable one, 
is all that this edition seems to lack. 


University of Virginia I. B. Cautuen, Jr. 


Conscience and the King: A Study of Hamlet. By serTraM JosEPH. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1953. Pp. 176. 


Mr. Bertram Joseph’s announced purpose in his latest book is to solve the 
enigma of Hamlet by seeing the play as the Elizabethans saw it. “Hamlet’s 
melancholy, his character, his relationship with his mother and uncle, his delay 
in attaining his revenge, all explain themselves as the story unfolds, and as its 
implications are regarded from the Elizabethan point of view” (p. 25). After 
discussing these and other familiar problems, he attempts to state the theme of 
the play: 


In some plays we find the theme in understanding the personal quandary, 
or the crime, or sin of the protagonist: Lear suffers for his pride, Othello 
for his jealousy, Macbeth for his treacherous ambition and his need to be 
sure beforehand of success. But Hamlet is not this kind of tragedy. The 
Prince is not so obviously culpable, in fact it is possible to argue that he is 
not culpable at all; he is in a situation in which nothing can go right until 
the very end, when he himself is killed. We do not find the theme in un- 
derstanding him, but in understanding the play as a whole: it is not so 
much a warning against sin, as a triumphant assertion that evil will always 
be defeated, that however insurmountable its ascendancy may appear to 
human eyes, God will inevitably arrange things so that it engineers its own 
exposure and downfall. The first half of the story has been imagined in the 
light of the certainty that men, unlike God, are deceived by appearances, 
but that murder will out: and in the second we find, explicitly in comments, 
and implicitly in the construction of the chain of events, the exultation in 
which renaissance preachers would describe the sudden unlooked for down- 
fall of an evil-doer. (Pp. 130-131) 
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The meaning of the last half of the play is therefore to be found in Hamlet’s 
speech concluding “the readiness is all” (V.vii.230-234) : 


This is the lesson which is dawning on Hamlet: things are working, piece 
after piece is slipping into position; if the right moment has been reached, 
and he is the right person, his chance will come; he must wait, relaxed 
but ready. (P. 144) 


But Hamlet shares responsibility for the outcome: 


When Hamlet first delayed, it was because of a doubt which turned out to 
be unnecessary; when he next held his hand it was because he was deceived 
by the King’s appearance; the next opportunity was taken, but turned out 
to be false . . . the Prince is brought to his death as the result of his own 
mistakes, of his own character: yet the more we contemplate it, that 
tragedy, and the way in which it takes place, makes us aware of the hand 
of Providence destroying evil. (Pp. 150-151) 


A fresh interpretation of Hamlet is, if nothing else, an act of courage. Most 
of us think that we know the play and have strong opinions. These Joseph is 
not afraid to challenge. He contends, for example, that Gertrude did not com- 
mit adultery with Claudius and we regard her as having done so only because 
we misread the play in modern terms. To the Elizabethans, as he easily demon- 
strates, the word adultery might denote incest, of which Gertrude was un- 
doubtedly guilty. He concludes that “Bradley was not justified in interpreting 
the Ghost’s words as proof of Gertrude’s unfaithfulness before her husband 
died” (p. 18). But, in his preoccupation with the meaning of the word, he sim- 
ply neglects the considerable additional evidence for the sin. He even fails to 
note that the Ghost, in addition to calling Claudius incestuous and adulterate, 
says that he “won to his shameful lust” the “most seeming-virtuous queen”. The 
latter words can doubtless be given a meaning consistent with Joseph’s reading 
of the passage, but superficially they seem to imply that Gertrude still seemed 
innocent although seduced to lust. Yet her incestuous marriage was common 
knowledge. Joseph also overlooks the other apparent allusions to adultery sum- 
marized by Dover Wilson in Appendix A of What Happens in Hamlet, a book 
to which he acknowledges indebtedness. 

We may also fairly object that on a number of points Joseph could have 
adduced important contemporary evidence that he neglects. His summary of 
Elizabethan teaching on revenge and of Shakespeare’s handling of the code of 
honor, though brief, is good (pp. 41-45). But Elizabethan moralists admitted 
that revenge came nearest to being justifiable when legal redress was impossible, 
as it characteristically is in the early revenge plays, including Hamlet, in which 
the villain Claudius is himself, in effect, the law. Belleforest, in telling the 
Hamlet story, makes the further point that Hamlet, as the rightful king, would 
be inflicting retributive justice rather than exacting revenge; and Hamlet’s 
words to Horatio, 


ist not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm? 
(V.ii.67-68) 


may imply the same point of view. These considerations, including the speech 
just quoted, Joseph ignores. 

Joseph quite rightly points out that Claudius’ repentance in the prayer 
scene is invalid because, “like Faustus, he cannot bear to part with the fruits of 
his sinning” (p. 65). But the scene is obviously written throughout in terms of 
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Elizabethan theological teaching on the steps in repentance, and, to demonstrate 
its full meaning, Joseph might well have cited relevant passages in the Eliza- 
bethan Homilies, especially since he does adduce the Homilies to show that 
Hamlet’s reasons for not killing the king at prayer are sound (p. 118). 

The Elizabethan milieu of the play involves, furthermore, the theater as 
well as contemporary learning. Joseph remarks that “Shakespeare has certainly 
constructed a plot with ‘mazes intricate’ which turns out to have been most 
regular when seeming the reverse” (pp. 152-153). Shakespeare demonstrably 
did not construct the plot, even though we cannot be sure what changes he 
made in the events of the old play. His sources, in so far as we can reconstruct 
them, and the conventions of revenge tragedy are both fundamental to an 
understanding of Hamlet; but they remain almost, if not quite, unrecognized 
in Joseph’s book. 

But it would be captious to pile up further examples by way of showing 
that Joseph has not accomplished quite all that he set out to do. Furthermore, 
it would be unjust. Like most books on Shakespeare, this one has considerable 
oversights; unlike a good many, it has excellent insights as well. “To be or not 
to be” is illuminated by the citation of comparable passages, especially from the 
Homily Against the Fear of Death. Joseph argues that the Elizabethans saw 
Claudius, “not as an unfortunate mixture of good and bad qualities, but as an 
example of how utter corruption can pass itself off as good” (p. 72). The entire 
discussion of Claudius is rewarding, even though many will question the con- 
clusion that he did not give himself away to the court in the play scene (pp. 87- 
88). The Goethe-Schlegel-Coleridge reading of Hamlet’s own character has 
been under attack for some time; but Joseph adds a further corrective in seeing 
the prince as a young courtier and a man of honor according to the Renaissance 
understanding of honor, even though, for one reader at least, he does not com- 
pletely clear Hamlet of aimlessness after his return from England. Finally, 
Joseph restates effectively the importance to be assigned to the concept of Provi- 
dence in interpreting the last part of the play. 

In short, this book may usually be read with interest and often with profit. 
But, in adding one more book to the full shelf on Hamlet, one wishes that the 
last were more nearly the best. 


Stanford University Vircwt K, WHITAKER 


England and the Italian Renaissance: The Growth of Interest in its History and Art. By 
J- R. HALE. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 216. 215. 


This book presents a chronological analysis of two major themes: (1) of 
Englishmen’s attitudes toward the land where “humanity first broke its chains, 
loved beauty . . . outgrew superstition”,—i. e., of Italy’s history and culture, 
from 1250 to 1550; (2) of the unfolding concept of the “Italian Renaissance” 
from William Thomas’ Historie of Italie (1549) to John Addington Symonds’ 
Renaissance in Italy (1875-1886). One segment of the book is intended espe- 
cially for students of the history of art. This, an alternating sequence of chapters 
(III, V, VII), a substantial study in itself, traces the gradual development of 
English taste for Pre-Raphaelite art. Throughout the book the author zealously 
attacks a vulgar error long since exploded but still very much alive—the idea of 
the spontaneous generation of the Renaissance in the fifteenth century. The fact 
that it was, instead, a series of expanding and receding renaissances, from the 
Crusades and the quattrocento through the Medicean glory of Florence, is 
vigorously and usefully—though repetitiously—reémphasized. 
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The two opening chapters deserve particular notice here because they deal 
with cultural relations between Italy and Tudor and Stuart England. Curiously 
enough, though Shakespeare is once—like Chaucer—briefly mentioned in the 
text, neither of them appears in the rather meager index. More strangely still, 
though much is said here of Englishmen’s Italian travels and contacts, Milton 
is not mentioned at all. (Neither is Keats, though Shelley, Byron, and Browning 
each receives one brief mention.) Proper notice of Milton’s Italian journey might 
have proved serviceable. Mr. Hale insists that Englishmen till the early eight- 
eenth century “saw Italy in terms of Venice.” The fact is that Milton, before 
the mid-seventeenth century, strongly preferred Florence. “The persistent . . . 
habit of comparing the art of poetry with that of painting” is not one of Mr. 
Hale’s faults. Sometimes he ill-advisedly leaves the poets out of the picture. 
Even so, these chapters have many fresh and curious details: on English his- 
tories of Italy, early Italian grammars and dictionaries in English, courtesy 
books, guide books, Italian classics published as such in London, the four hun- 
dred-odd titles of two hundred-odd Italian authors translated into English dur- 
ing the century after 1550, the growing popularity of English travels in Italy 
during the same period and the concurrent sharpening of anti-Italian bias— 
the “Italianate Englishman” propaganda, reactivated on economic and other 
grounds as late as the early nineteenth century. 

For the general reader the niost interesting matter in the remainder of the 
book appears in the chapters (IV, VII, VIII) devoted chiefly to Roscoe the Mag- 
nificent, the sage of Liverpool whose late eighteenth-century popularization of 
the Medici brought him fame almost as great in his time as his hero Lorenzo’s; 
to Ruskin and his rediscovery of the Middle Ages; and to Symonds and the neo- 
romantic near-decline and fall of “the Renaissance” as a valid term, after its 
proper “naturalizing” in English by Ruskin. Incidentally, many timely items 
crowd these pages; e. g., the war-time emergence and eventual return of great 
paintings exacted as war loot after the Napoleonic victories, and the mid-nine- 
teenth century’s sceptical, anti-democratic contention that the arts “progressed 
as well under a despot as in a republic.” God’s plenty, a little cluttered, is not 
helped by occasional careless proofreading. Obvious misprints appear on pp. 19, 
23, 179, 187. Even so, this book is not only rangy but lively and freshly in- 


formative. 


University of Tennessee ALwin THALER 


The Stage Business in Shakespeare's Plays: A Postscript. By ARTHUR COLBY spRAGUE. London: 
The Society for Theatre Research, 1954. (Pamphlet Series No. 3, 1953). Pp. 35. By sub- 
scription only. 


One of the creative discoveries of the Impressionists was the technique of 
pointillisme, placing on the canvas innumerable spots of pure color, giving a 
total effect of vibrant light. Professor Sprague has applied this process to dra- 
matic history and with invaluable results. His two books on Shakespearian act- 
ing, and now this fortunate after-gleaning of his scholarship, all employ the 
same method, of laying down on his canvas tiny spots of fact, of stage-business, 
interpretation, mannerism and gesture until we see a living portrait or perform- 
ance. Much of this appears to be a fascinating but fortuitous collection of detail, 
until he allows himself his infrequent but telling generalization. One of the 
most valuable in the present pamphlet comes as a conclusion to the close exami- 
nation of the Sadlers Wells prompt-books in the Folger Library, that in that 
theater was found “ensemble playing of a sort as yet unknown elsewhere in 
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England”. In such unpretentious asides a whole era of theater history is sum- 
marized. Of equal interest are the demonstration that “tragic acting in the 
eighteenth century was governed to some extent by rule and theory” and the 
examples gathered from later periods which show the departure from eighteenth- 
century practice. 

it would be greatly unfortunate if the fascination of Professor Sprague’s 
theater history obscured the importance of his work to the literary critics of 
Shakespeare. Granville-Barker said of his earlier work that “his critical judg- 
ment is excellent”. But the question is broader than that. The successive inter- 
pretations of actors and producers, the theater tradition in which the plays took 
their first being and have found their continued vitality (not, as we like to 
think, in the libraries of scholars), has entered into our critical estimate of the 
plays as dramatic poems. Perhaps our greatest debt to Professor Sprague is that 
he has made explicit this living tradition which, sometimes in unacknowledged 
ways, governs our critical judgments. 


University College, Cardiff W. M. Mercuanr 


Renaissance Papers. A Selection of Papers Presented at the Renaissance Meeting in the 
Southeastern States, Duke University, April 23-24, 1954. Edited by ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
University of South Cz rolina Press, 1954. Pp. 92. 


Of the four articles in Renaissance Papers that deal with Shakespeare, the 
one of greatest interest to most readers is probably Louis Marder’s “Law in 
Shakespeare”. After briefly reviewing the controversy as to the extent and 
accuracy of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the law, Mr. Marder states that his 
analysis of his works reveals that Shakespeare had a predilection for plots with 
a legal basis and that Shakespeare’s legal language is not merely figurative but 
is “integral and important in the dramatic action”. He then presents an impres- 
sive enumeration of many significant uses of the law and legal procedures in 
the histories, the comedies, and the tragedies, including references to seals, ar- 
rests, trials, pleas, judicial sentences, and banishments. This detailed citation 
of examples from more than twenty of the plays and The Rape of Lucrece helps 
to convince the reader of the fact “that a legal situation held a strange fascina- 
tion for Shakespeare.” 

Carol Jones Carlisle’s “William Charles Macready as a Shakespearean 
Critic” consists chiefly of quotations from Macready’s diaries and reminiscences. 
Macready’s remarks concerning the plays are, as the author states, a presenta- 
tion of their dramatic characteristics rather than a literary discussion. Especially 
interesting are his ideas about King Lear. Although at one time he thought that 
he would drop the part of the Fool from the play because it would weary or 
distract the spectator, he finally hit on the idea that only a woman could prop- 
erly play the part of this “fragile, hetic, beautiful-faced, half-idiot looking boy”. 
He also disapproved of emphasizing the feebleness of Lear, as Garrick and 
most of the other actors had, instead of his vigor, heartiness, and “even jollity 
in his blither moments.” Another of his interesting ideas is that one of the 
faults of Richard II is that no one in the play is “moved to action by any strong 
purpose”, but, to this reviewer, such a statement is at least debatable when 
applied to Bolingbroke. Other plays discussed are Richard III, Hamlet, and 
Othello. 

In “Richard II and the Image of the Betrayed Christ”, I. B. Cauthen, Jr., 
states that, although readers are sometimes shocked by Richard II’s comparison 
of himself to the betrayed Christ, such a comparison, one of the image-threads 
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which unify the play, “arouses a sympathy for Richard that no other com- 
parison could”, although “it is not a completely just comparison.” He concludes 
that this comparison “colors the play so pervasively and subtly that spectators 
are led to think of Richard not simply as a bad king but also as a king whose 
deposition parallels an event of far greater significance to mankind.” Although 
the typical spectator may be so influenced, it seems to this reviewer that it is 
difficult for one who has closely studied the Richard of the first two acts and 
the dying Gaunt’s denunciation of the King’s evil life to be much impressed 
by Richard’s comparing himself to Christ. 

In “Verdi’s Macbeth” Edward F. Nolan points out the ways in which the 
libretto of Verdi’s opera differs from Shakespeare’s play and the reason why. 
Although Verdi wrote that the witches dominate the drama, Lady Macbeth 
dominates the action in the opera, “more cruel, more ambitious, and more con- 
temptuous of her husband than her Shakespearian original.” In the opera Mac- 
beth becomes a man of “greater ambition and less conscience than his original.” 
After the second version of the opera had failed in 1865, Verdi was hurt by the 
criticism that he did not understand Shakespeare. His opera, however, Pro- 
fessor Nolan states, is his interpretation of Macbeth; Verdi was unduly attracted 
by the passion and the horror in the play, and these two qualities dominate the 
opera. 

The writers of these four articles are to be commended for their conciseness 
and clarity. The editor, Professor Allan H. Gilbert, and his co-workers are to be 
thanked for their part in sponsoring another scholarly publication in the South. 


Furman University Epwarp P. Vanpiver, JR. 


Phénix und Taube Zur Interpretation von Shakespeares Gedankenwelt. By HEINRICH STRAU- 
MANN. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag. 1953. Pp. 63. 


Dr. Straumann’s book illustrates in an interesting way the difficulties of 
translating or even discussing Shakespeare in a foreign language. He gives us 
two translations of the poem, one in verse by Hans Feist, and one by himself 
in prose. Feist translates 


Beauty, truth and rarity 
Grace in all simplicity 


as 


Schonheit, Treue, Saeldeheit, 
Anmut all in Einfachheit. 


Here Saeldeheit and Anmut both fail to approach Shakespeare’s meaning. The 
prose translation renders rarity by Einzigartigkeit, which comes nearer to Shake- 
speare, but it keeps Anmut. It translates truth by Treue (Wahrheit). In the 
body of the book, on the other hand, Dr. Straumann uses Aufrichtigkeit. Here 
is a simple example of Shakespeare’s power of putting many meanings into 
one word, of making a word shimmer with meaning, that baffles translators 
and writers of definitions. It shows how impossible it is to get a satisfactory 
translation of Shakespeare in German or in any other language. To a certain 
extent, too, the use of inadequate German equivalents for Shakespeare’s words 
detracts from the value of Dr. Straumann’s discussion, although his book is a 
most important contribution to scholarship. 

In all other respects, that is to say, this is an excellent book. We have the 
inevitable history of the subject and a survey of current criticism. Dr. Strau- 
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mann divides modern critics into three groups, first the historical, who find in 
the poem references to men and women Shakespeare knew or wished to cele- 
brate in verse, secondly, those who believe the poem is a symbol of some spirit- 
ual union, thirdly those critics who see the poem as an exercise in some literary 
convention, as for instance the conventions of the courts of love. 

Dr. Straumann himself proposes the theory that Chester may have begun 
collecting a volume of poems in honor of the Countess of Bedford. However, 
when the project was already far advanced, the Countess may have indicated 
her unwillingness to become the object of such homage and so Chester switched 
to Sir John Salusbury. This theory he does not back up with convincing evidence. 

Dr. Straumann interprets the poem on the principle of “Mehrdeutigkeit”, 
that is to say, the poem has various levels of meaning. On one level it may be 
personal, on another conventional, on another a symbol of the highest ethical 
values, of ultimate values, which Dr. Straumann takes to be beauty and truth. 
For truth, alas, he uses Aufrichtigkeit. Beauty and truth blend their elements 
and yet are unchanged and distinct. Such a union is only possible through love 
and yet love has no permanence and leaves nothing to carry on. Dr. Straumann 
interprets the threnody to the poem to mean that human beings may be either 
true or fair, but they cannot be both. 

Dr. Straumann’s most valuable contribution is his examination of structure 
in the poem. The first part anticipates the second and third parts. The poet 
summons in it only the pure birds, the unclean are banished. Dr. Straumann 
thinks that Shakespeare intentionally did not make clear who the opening bird 
was. The meter of this part is rare in English and that gives the poem a special 
solemnity. Shakespeare rings the changes on three contrasting sets of figures, 
political ones, relating to the state (herald, harbinger, session, tyrant, king), to 
the church (obsequy, priest, surplice, requiem, augur), and to death (fever’s 
end, defunctive music, death-divining, mourner). Thus he combines figures of 
order and solemnity. The first part tolls the knell for the dead. 

The second part is a song or anthem in honor of the lovers. It celebrates 
both the “two-oneness” of the lovers and the values that are the subject of this 
part. These values blend and merge into one and at the same time they are dis- 
tinct. The working out of this paradox produces a unique mixture of metaphor 
and abstraction, of elliptical beauty and criss-cross assertions that distinguishes 
Part 2 from Parts 1 and 3. 

The third part is set off by its new title (threnody) and by its meter. Its 
treatment of the phoenix and the turtle differs completely from all the tradi- 
tional stories. It is an individual statement about the decease of a unique union 
of the highest values. It is therefore the personal assertion of the poet. Although 
the third part is so strongly contrasted with the other two, the whole poem is an 
organic unit. 

In conclusion Dr. Straumann points out the many pregnant parallels be- 
tween the poem and Shakespeare’s other works, both the Sonnets and the plays. 
He comes to some doubtful conclusions. He thinks that before the date of the 
Phoenix and the Turtle (1601), women in Shakespeare’s plays could be both 
fair and true and live happily. But what about Juliet? After 1601 Shakespeare’s 
world will not tolerate the union of these qualities in a woman. Then in the last 
romances we again find women fair and true and happy, but that is a miracle. 
Surely this is another way of saying that after 1601 Shakespeare entered on his 
tragic period. In tragedy the noble perish, men as well as women. It is going 
too far to make the Phoenix and the Turtle the pivot of Shakespeare’s change 
from comedy to tragedy. 
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In spite of the points on which it is possible to disagree with Dr. Straumann, 
his book is a most important and enlightening discussion of what is perhaps the 
most difficult poem in English. 


University of San Francisco Herewarp T. Price 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Edited by Frepson sowers. Vol. I. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. cxviiia + 1469. $7. 


With the appearance of the first volume of Fredson Bowers’ edition of 
Dekker it can be seen that bibliographical and textual methods have moved a 
long way toward assurance and precision in the editing of seventeenth-century 
plays. If the gains made in this edition are any indication, we may yet have a 
good old-spelling text of Shakespeare before this century has run its course. It 
is with the implications for Shakespearian editing that this review wil! deal. 

It is a curious “fact” (and a questionable remark) that of all the important 
Elizabethan authors Shakespeare is the only one that we do not have in an 
acceptable Elizabethan text.’ There may have been a time when the First Folio 
itself (or a facsimile thereof) seemed an approximation to such a text; but that 
was before Pollard. With the emergence of an understanding of the relation of 
Shakespeare’s quartos to Shakespeare’s foul papers, with the development of a 
series of hypotheses concerning the relation of those quartos to the Folio texts, 
culminating in the studies of Sir Walter Greg, Alice Walker and Philip Wil- 
liams, has come a growing confidence that we can perhaps after all settle the 
problems of Shakespeare’s text, at least for our time. 

Modern analytical bibliography has arisen largely out of Shakespearian 
studies. In consequence, it has sometimes been nearsighted in its willingness 
both to learn its techniques from Shakespearian materials and to apply thein 
forthwith—to Shakespearian materials. It is surely wise to learn what can be 
learned as well from bibliographical and textual work on Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries and the dramatists who came after him—before we consider our- 
selves qualified to deal finally with the difficult problems of Shakespearian 
texts. McKerrow led the way in his edition of Nashe. Herford and Simpson 
made intelligent use of bibliographical procedures in their admirable edition of 
Jonson. Bowers reaches even closer to an editorial method that the serious mod- 
ern editor of Shakespeare can support and adopt as his own.? 

In the meantime the work of Sir Walter Greg and Leo Kirschbaum on 
bad quartos outside Shakespeare, the publication of Greg’s detailed Bibliogra- 
phy of the English Printed Drama, the investigation by various scholars of bib- 
liographical and textual problems concerning Jonson and Fletcher, Middleton 
and Massinger—such things have added considerably to the backlog of experi- 
ence of twentieth-century bibliography. There are useful analogies and applica- 
tions to learn from such pursuits. Surely the fact that certain quartos of Shirley 
exist today by the half-hundred offers opportunities for the study of, say, press- 
variants and Elizabethan methods of proofing not offered by the second quarto 
of Hamlet (in six copies) or the first quarto of The Shoemaker’s Holiday (in 
five copies). Nor must the editor of non-dramatic texts fail to learn from and 

1Or indeed an unacceptable text, despite wry memories of the Old Spelling Shakespeare and 
the First Folio Shakespeare. 

2For Dr. Bowers’ own views on the editing of Shakespeare see his “A Definitive Text of 
Shakespeare: Problems and Methods,” Studies in Shakespeare (Miami, 1952), pp. 11-29; “Shake- 
speare’s Text and the Bibliographical Method,” SB, VI (1954), 71-91; his review of the New 
Arden King Lear, SQ, IV (1953), 471-477; and the forthcoming volume of his Rosenbach lec- 
tures, 1954. 
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in his turn contribute to this fund of new editorial equipment. A Shakespearian 
editor said to me recently: “What do we know about bad quartos until we have 
studied the bad quarto of Religio Medici?” Though his assumption may not 
have been well founded, his question suggests a bibliographical enquiry that 
might have improved (at least) the most recent edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
masterpiece. 

It is happy that we should find in the new edition of Thomas Dekker both 
a coming-of-age of editorial method and a Pisgah-sight of a scholarly Eliza- 
bethan text of Shakespeare. 

The present volume includes Dekker’s addition to Sir Thomas More and 
five plays: The Shoemaker’s Holiday, Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, Satiro- 
mastix, Sir Thomas Wyatt. These are prefaced by a notable discussion of “The 
Text of This Edition”, in ten pages: a Prolegomena in little. Indeed, it is in 
part a considered restatement of McKerrow’s textual thinking as amended and 
qualified by Greg, and in part an original and realistic system developed for 
the purpose at hand. What results is a simplified application of the McKerrow 
method to an important dramatist, though one lesser than Shakespeare, one 
ministered to by fewer editors, rightheaded or wrongheaded, in the past. There 
are opportunities for original insight. Decisions now made in reviewing the 
editorial past of The Honest Whore or in examining the press-corrections in 
Satiromastix become a part of the experience that may make decisions on 
Hamlet more illuminating or convincing. 

Among Bowers’ notable contributions to editorial method are these: 

1) This is the first edition of a dramatist to use every known copy of the 
chosen copy-text of each play, or at least every readily available copy when the 
number is large. Thus for The Shoemaker’s Holiday Dr. Bowers collated the 
five known copies of the first quarto, for Old Fortunatus eleven copies, “all that 
are recorded as preserved”, for Patient Grissil “the only four preserved copies”, 
for Sati’ smastix no less than seventeen, “substantially all those recorded”,® 
and for Sir Thomas Wyatt eight copies, “all that are recorded”. Similar 
treatment is promised for plays with more than one substantive text. Thus 
the editor is able to place before the reader all the extant evidence as to 
what the dramatist intended his plays should be; the editor is enabled to 
choose between uncorrected and corrected readings and conservative emenda- 
tions based on the former; and the reader-scholar is put in possession of all 
relevant data for making up his mind. It is yet always possible that a further 
copy of a play may turn up, even a copy with corrections in the author’s hand; 
but such possibilities remain unlikely in a method as thorough as Dr. Bowers’. 
One small criticism is warranted: the editor should make clear which copies he 
has examined in hand, and which in film. For not all sophistications and not 
quite all readings are discernible in microfilm. 

2) This is also the first edition of an Elizabethan dramatist to put into 


3 The last edition of Bishop’s Checklist (1950) shows a copy at the University of Illinois, pre- 
sumably acquired or reported since Bowers made his collations for this play. 

4A recent illustration occurred when questions were raised as to certain readings in films made 
from the two Huntington copies of A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608): the Kemble-Devonshire copy 
(mounted) and the Locker-Church copy. One question concerned a missing catchword “it” on B2’. 
Examination of the Church copy showed an inside lower corner torn off across the “i” of “it” and 
so mended that the remaining parts of the letter show as a sort of colon, not on B2” but on the recto, 
B2". Another question about a variant reading, a correction of “fir” to “fir” in B4", led to the dis- 
covery that the leaf B4 in the Church copy is not merely not conjugate with Br but actually a re- 
markably accurate pen-and-ink facsimile of B4—except that the artist has taken the liberty of 
changing an “f” to a long “{”. It was William Jackson who suggested that the leaf must be a pen 
copy; and examination under a glass proved him right. 
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effect Sir Walter Greg’s principle concerning the choice of copy-text, where a 
text after the first (authorized) edition contains substantive (authorized) read- 
ings: that in general the editor shall follow the early edition in ordinary matters of 
punctuation and spelling (the “accidentals”) and incorporate into that text such 
changes as appear to have authority. Actually, none of the plays in Volume I 
offers more than a single substantive text: each is edited from its first quarto. 
But later volumes will include two pieces “which show revisions and correc- 
tions deriving from the author”—The Honest Whore, part 1, and The Mag- 
nificent Entertainment. What results from the employment of the principle 
will provide orientation and experience towards the handling of similar textual 
problems, whether of Hamlet or elsewhere. 

3) The editor has relieved the pages of text of most of the usual burden of 
collation footnotes. He has limited the notes at the foot of the page to the very 
few which actually record substantive (and quasi-substantive) departures from 
the copy-text—with emendations and decisions not to emend where others have 
emended. All else—lists of variations in accidentals, of press-corrections, of his- 
torical emendations and changes—these are relegated to neat appendices, where 
they are available to the scholar when and if he needs them. The mere reader 
(though necessarily one iamiliar with Elizabethan texts) will find the textual 
footnotes averaging scarcely one to a page: The Shoemaker’s Holiday has just 
64 notes at the foot of 70 pages of text. It is a good thing to be relieved of the 
incubus of historical emendation, however convenient a feature it has seemed 
at times in the Cambridge, Arden, and New Variorum Shakespeares. The re- 
sulting appendices are perhaps awkward but not very formidable. Satiromastix, 
for instance, calls for just three Textual Notes. It is valuable to have the neat 
separate lists of Press-variants for the use of those studying printing-house style, 
methods of proofing, the nature of the copy lying behind Elizabethan dramatic 
texts. The lists of Emendations of Accidentals provide the minutiae of the copy- 
texts, whence the student may reconstruct the exact readings of the quartos and 
search for substantive values in punctuation. The Historical Collations of Early 
Editions are limited to seventeenth-century texts and thus supply contemporary 
editorial (printing-house) interpretation. Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
editors and commentators show up in the apparatus only where they have fur- 
nished an acceptable (and accepted) emendation, and now and then in the 
Textual Notes. In the editing of Shakespeare it would not be so easy to ignore 
Theobald, Malone, and Aldis Wright, partly because their intelligence was 
superior to that of any past editor of Dekker, while lacking the scientific instru- 
ments of the New Bibliography. Certainly McKerrow had intended to include 
the best of the past in his collation notes to the Oxford Shakespeare. Because of 
this streamlined treatment of Dekker, the student may hereafter expect un- 
encumbered texts of other dramatists. Here the reader can take every textual 
footnote in stride; for the notes are few, and they matter. 

4) One of the more significant features of this edition is its formulary of 
collation, its system of setting down variants and emendations, whether at the 
foot of the page or in appendices. Some people consider this a dull subject; but 
the same people are irritated by the ill-fashioned treatments that they encoun- 
ter in various editions—methods clumsy and uneconomical in their presenta- 
tion of the evidence. There has been marked improvement since the Pro- 
legomena of 1939, yet the Bowers formulary shows a certain gain in terms of 
the system suggested by McKerrow. In collation notes, as in ordinary reference 
or “bibliographical” footnotes, the criteria of a good system must be simplicity, 
economy, logic, seasoned with a measure of consistency. Ideally a system should 
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be understandable almost without reference to tables of symbols and abbrevia- 
tions. In practice a reader is willing to acquaint himself with a few really useful 
sigla and short forms that save time for editor, printer, and reader alike. From 
McKerrow, Bowers has derived such convenient devices as the omitted siglum 
to indicate the editor’s own emendation or reading, the wavy dash to avoid 
repetition of a word in dealing with punctuation variants, the inferior caret to 
call attention to the absence of punctuation, the plus and plus-and-minus signs 
to assure the reader of agreement or near-agreement of later texts or editors. 
From Greg’s formulary of collation he takes the symbol Q(u) and the sym- 
bol Q(c) to designate uncorrected and corrected quarto readings. Bowers pre- 
fixes an asterisk to notes that are supplemented by discussion in the Textual 
Notes. His contribution is largely one of streamlining and applying the system 
laid down by McKerrow. 

An idea of the gain in recent years may be had through tracing the han- 
dling of press corrections in collation notes. It is not long since no notice was 
taken of such variants, unless sometimes in the explanatory notes, as in the 
Shakespeare of Dover Wilson. In the first new volume in the Variorum Shake- 
speare, 1 Henry IV, ed. Hemingway (1936), this was the treatment at II.iv.277: 


lions to,] Qi (Dev.-Hunt. copy), Q2 et seq. lions, to Qi (Brit. Mus. and 
Trin. Coll. Camb. copies). 


Here a cumbersome method fails to show which variant is the correction. It is 
now realized that there is little immediate value in listing copies, in textual 
footnotes, even if space can be found for them. More important is it to know 
which is the corrected reading, and perhaps whether it occurs in an inner or 
outer forme. A shorter but still ambiguous treatment appears in the Variorum 
2 Henry IV, ed. Shaaber (1940), II.i.40 (C2* 2): 


Mift. Quickly] miftris, quickly Q (some copies) 


The corrected reading “miftris Quickly” appears only (later) in the discussion 
of corrections, p. 466, where the corrections are fully listed as to forme. The 
proper distinction was made in an edition of the Fletcherian Rollo Duke of 
Normandy, ed. J. D. Jump (1948), 1.i.65: 


souse ] Soulz corr. Q1, F : Saulz Q1 originally 


Jump nowhere indicates whether such changes occur in inner or outer formes, 
but assures the reader that a list of corrections “has been placed in the Univer- 
sity Library of Liverpool”. In the old-spelling King Lear, ed. Duthie (1949), 
the first correction occurs at L.iv.176: 


learne to] F. learneto Q corr. learne Q uncorr. 


This is much neater; though nowhere does Duthie list the variants or indicate 
the formes and copies in which they were found. (The reader must keep 
Greg’s Variants at hand.) In the revised Arden King Lear, ed. Muir (1952), 
the note to the same line is almost the same: 


learne to] F; Jearnto Q corr.; learne Q uncorr. 


Note, however, that Muir does not report the corrected reading as correctly as 
does Duthie; and that his use of italics (that are not in the text) distorts what 
he reports. Similar italics do more harm than good in the Variorum collations 


above. 
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With these six assorted systems (which gradually approach the essentials) 
compare that used by Bowers. His textual footnote to The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day at IIL.ii.56 reads: 


how now] Q:(c); how Q1(u) 


Economy and clarity recommend this note. (Moreover, a majority of the press- 
corrections do not show in the footnotes, but in the appendix listing variants in 
accidentals.) Bowers would write the note quoted from 1 Henry IV thus: 


lions to,] Q1(c), Q2 +; lions, to Qr(u) 
And that from King Lear thus: 
learne to] Q(c), F; learne Q(u) 


—for the spacing involves a “silent alteration” and can be noted later in the 
list of press variants and in the appendix on accidentals. The arrangement in 
the revised textual footnote now gives proper credit to the corrected quarto 
(rather than to the folio) for the substantive alteration made by the corrector. 
The result is a clearer picture of what happened in the text of Lear. 

So far, good. There has been a notable improvement in system. Beyond 
this point I hesitate to suggest further simplification and refinement. Yet two 
small matters may be worth closer scrutiny. I see no value in the parentheses in 
such forms as Q(u), Q(c), Qr(u), and so on. As with the editor who writes 
“Q originally” or “Q uncorr.” there may be a lingering fear that the reader will 
not understand the simplest possible abbreviation. But I suspect that readers 
would find such forms as Qu, Qc, Qrc, Q2u just as clear and easy to master as 
the fussy forms with curves. The simpler device was used in the Parrott-Craig 
edition of Hamlet—except that the editors inserted useless periods: “Q.u”, 
AO. GAC, 

The other little question concerns the separator between the readings in a 
collation note. McKerrow preferred a colon; Bowers uses a semicolon. Others, 
like Duthie, have used a space. McKerrow may have liked the colon because it 
suggests a mathematical relationship, whereas the semicolon is merely a stop. 
The space does not seem to save space, and may set pitfalls for the compositor. 
Possibly best of all would be a fine vertical line, which has on occasion been 
used: it avoids any use of the colon or semicolon with two meanings within a 
note. But the editor does not find a vertical line on his typewriter. And small 
questions may not have easy answers. 

It would be pleasing to move on to larger, less technical considerations, to 
report (for instance) how usefully and convincingly Dr. Bowers puts his textual 
and bibliographical principles into practice, producing a text that should be 
standard for a century, but the discussion would prove more Dekkerian than 
Shakespearian, and can wait the solution of problems in The Honest Whore 
and the makeup of the canon. It can be said that the editor shows a nice dis- 
crimination in the use of uncorrected and corrected readings,® that he seldom 
thrusts forward an emendation of his own, that his practice indeed is conserva- 
tive and acceptable, that the Cambridge University Press has so handled the 
type-page as to make it inviting and readable. There remain two questions of 
editorial decision with which to conclude. 

One has to do with Sir Thomas More. Inasmuch as the edition begins with 


5 For instance, when the corrector’s punctuation improves the sense, Bowers accepts the correc- 
tions (though the printer’s copy may have been defective) (note The Shoemaker’s Holiday, variants 
in inner C, p. 94); but when the corrector’s punctuation is merely heavy handed, Bowers prefers the 
uncorrected readings (consider Satsromastix, variants in inner B and inner E, pp. 387-388). 
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Dekker’s addition for this play, and inasmuch as paleography performs a 
necessary role in modern editing (and this edition), it would have been wise to 
reproduce the clearest portion of the manuscript in Dekker’s hand. Doing so 
would have provided armchair quarterbacks an opportunity to second-guess— 
or accept—certain readings, certain spellings. By the way, it seems hardly neces- 
sary for the text-pages from Sir Thomas More to follow the Malone Society 
rather than the McKerrow-Bowers text-and-footnote system. There appears to 
have been a slip where the stage direction “weeps.” (line 20) has been absorbed 
into the text, whereas it extends into the left margin in the manuscript and in 
the Malone reprint. 

The other question has to do with explanatory notes. Some readers (and 
reviewers) will be startled to find that what has been supplied is but text and 
textual notes. There is (as yet) no commentary, no citations of OED and con- 
temporary plays, and apparently no provision for any. Actually, the situation 
seems to be this: Editor Bowers has no aversion to explanatory notes; but he 
feels that text and exegesis can be handled best by collaborators; and certain 
’ would-be collaborators have not thus far found it possible to prepare material to 
accompany the text. It would seem possible to add a volume of notes and com- 
mentary at the end of the edition. In any case, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly—in the face of muddled Shakespearian practice—that an acceptable 
text must precede acceptable criticism. Possibly Fredson Bowers’ admirable 
editorial labors will inspire some new, Dekkerian Granville-Barker. 


The Newberry Library ALLAN STEVENSON 


Shakespeare Die Idee des Menschseins in seinen Werken. By kurt scuiciinc. Miinchen/ 


Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1953. Pp. 294. 16 Swiss Francs bound in linen. 


Professor Kurt Schilling is an eminent professor who has written much on 
the history of philosophy and who has demonstrated that he is an acute thinker. 
His book consists of lectures delivered between 1944 and 1949 at the University 
of Munich. The lectures exhibit some of the disadvantages of being a Phi- 
losoph and not a Philologe. For instance, Dr. Schilling constantly misspells 
names. He gives us Whitstone, Cowdor, Bertraum, Brocke (for Brooke). 

Besides he gives us in many important cases no references for quotations 
which we should really like to look up. Thus he tells us that Stifter calls Lear 
the most real reality, or that Schopenhauer based his philosophy on Lear, or 
that Bismarck valued Coriolanus above all Shakespeare’s plays. The context 
of these judgments would be interesting, but Dr. Schilling leaves us without a 
clue as to where we may find them. 

For one thing we may be very grateful to Dr. Schilling. The frontispiece 
to his book is a profile photograph of the Darmstadt death-mask. The external 
evidence connecting it with Shakespeare may be weak. But the mask shows so 
much strength combined with such sensitive nobility that we find it difficult to 
imagine that it represents anybody but Shakespeare. Its superb dignity fits 
Shakespeare alone. This frontispiece of itself makes the book a treasured pos- 
session. 

The value of the book is that it is an attempt to think out the plays vigor- 
ously and thoroughly. Dr. Schilling is so deeply absorbed in his experience of 
Shakespeare that what we get is something intensely personal. It owes nothing 
to other thinkers and it frequently affords a wholesome corrective to the criti- 
cisms that are now current. For instance he points out how Shakespeare in his 
Roman plays succeeded in interpreting the characteristics of three different 
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periods of Roman history far better than anybody of his time had done and we 
are only now beginning to catch up with him. And so he can point out that 
Goethe is quite wrong in saying that Shakespeare’s Romans are only English- 
men in Roman dress. They are real Romans. 

He defends Shakespeare against the shallowness of T. S. Eliot. He points 
out that Shakespeare’s drama is based on the traditions of the Middle Ages 
when the spectators saw the action on the bare stage and supplied in their 
thoughts the symbolic and spiritual background. T. S. Eliot is unjust in his 
comparison of Shakespeare with Dante. Shakespeare was deeply religious and 
his works are concerned with the divine, they are a struggle to attain the divine. 

He is witty in describing the difference between Lady Macbeth and Mac- 
beth. He starts with Grillparzer’s dictum that Shakespeare does not so much 
describe Lady Macbeth and Macbeth as man and woman in general. The man is 
demonic, he comprehends the idea of absolute greatness, and it is he who per- 
petrates the crime. But the woman is the more clever partner, she thinks up 
ways and means, and it is her practical mind that drives him on. One could 
follow up Grillparzer’s sentence with Goethe’s lines from the Walpurgisnacht. 


Denn geht es zu des Bosen Haus, 

das Weib hat tausend Schritt voraus ... 
Doch, wie sie auch sich eilen kann, 

mit einem Sprunge macht’s der Mann. 


All the way Dr. Schilling is stimulating. Many times I find it impossible to 
agree with him, but still I am compelled to say that in range and depth of 
thought his book is a most important contribution to our understanding of Shake- 
speare. 


University of San Francisco. Herewarp T. Price 


English Institute Essays—1952. Edited by ALAN s. powNnER. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 238. $3.00. 


Among the stimulating essays in this volume, F. W. Sternfeld’s entitled, 
“Troilus and Cressida: Music for the Play”, is of special interest to Shake- 
spearians. In it he reconstructs the original performance of the music in the 
play, supplies a contemporary musical setting (Morley’s “Hold out, my heart”) 
for Pandarus’ song, and advances the thesis that the music is a dramatic under- 
scoring of the decadence of the Greek-Trojan society portrayed by the play and 
also, indirectly, is Shakespeare’s intentional reflection of a “depraved Eliza- 
bethan gentry”. 

Dr. Sternfeld’s reconstruction is historically sound, and his choice of music 
for the song, as might be expected from an eminent student of Renaissance 
music, is happily apt. In calling attention to the Elizabethans’ beliefs about the 
evil nature of some music, as opposed to their more familiar attitude toward 
music as a beneficial force, he provides a needed counter-balance to a point of 
view too frequently accepted without serious question. Yet, Dr. Sternfeld over- 
shoots the mark at times. His close association of the broken consort with 
“music that debases man” strains the evidence which supports it; likewise, little 
evidence is presented that Shakespeare considered the nobility of his time a 
debased “Italianate English gentry”, nor is there evidence that Shakespeare in- 
tended Trozlus as a commentary on English society. 

The article is written for readers largely unfamiliar with this area of Shake- 
speare study; consequently, in treating the main theses stated above, Dr. Stern- 
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feld has also attempted to cover the large area of background material necessary 
to make his points. As a result, many suggestive and keen observations deserv- 
ing more treatment are obscured by numerous peripheral sallies. 


Morehead State College Joun H. Lone 


Shakespeare Psychognostic: Character Evolution and Transformation. By WOLFGANG J. 
weiLcarT. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 276. 


Because he finds available “no comprehensive research on personality 
changes or character transformations”, Mr. Weilgart has undertaken a survey. 
and analysis of the numerous real or apparent character changes in Shakespeare’s 
plays. His study is intended as a contribution not only to Shakespearian criti- 
cism but also to psychology, for “the poet senses the essential” (p. iii) in human 
nature and through his created persons reveals psychological truths to which 
clinical studies cannot penetrate. 

As critic, Mr. Weilgart writes well, although his ideas are not altogether 
new. He points out, for example, that the dramatic effectiveness or the Shake- 
spearian character transformation lies in its surprise. The loyal and self-sacri- 
ficing man becomes the criminal; the most trustful of men becomes furiously 
jealous. Yet the transformation is actually the realization of potential develop- 
ments within the personality, the awakening of the “dormant demon” (p. 13). 
“Shakespeare always brings his [tragic hero] into just the situation to which 
the man is not equal... . He dies by fulfilling his character” (p. 8). The charac- 
ters who undergo reformation in the comedies violate their fundamental natures. 
In comedy Shakespeare provides romantic escape. His more serious dramatic 
efforts, however, offer a deeply sympathetic exploration of the mysterious and 
cruel realities of human experience. 

As psychologist, Mr. Weilgart catalogues the transformations in Shake- 
speare’s plays somewhat exhaustively. He associates these with “tensions” aris- 
ing within the “polarities” of personality, and he classifies and describes them 
accordingly. His method is subjective. He says candidly that it “will satisfy 
only those of a type similar to the interpreter” (p. 21). One might be willing to 
admit that subjective criticism has contributed more toward the understanding 
of Shakespeare than the relatively objective historical scholarship. Yet one 
might doubt that subjective interpretations could add up to the permanently 
valid definition of psychological principles which the author has in view. Mr. 
Weilgart evidently believes that the subjective way is the only possible ap- 
proach to the heart of the psychological mystery. 

Although psychological systems change, says the writer, “there is a kind of 
implicit, intuitive knowledge of human nature, which has proved, throughout 
the centuries, a psychologia perennis” (p. iii) This is psychognosis. The impli- 
cation is that psychological study of Shakespearian characters should be con- 
ducted independent of the preconceptions both of Elizabethan and of modern 
psychology, should refer only to those principles of human behavior which 
belong to the psychologia perennis. Unquestionably the Shakespearian studies 
of greatest ultimate value will be free of ephemeral psychological concepts. Mr. 
Weilgart’s own thinking is not greatly contaminated by knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan psychology; one wonders, however, whether he has maintained com- 
plete independence of the psychological and critical concepts which are cur- 
rently in vogue. 


Michigan State College Lawrence Bass 
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Othello: Time Enigma and Color Problem. By ERNEST B. ZEISLER. Chicago: Alexander J. 
Isaacs, 1954. Pp. 60. $1.50. 


Tuis brief, vituperative study undertakes to solve the problem of the length 
of time which elapses between the arrival on Cyprus and the murder of Des- 
demona by setting forth “a plausible sequence of events” for which, says the 
author, direct proof is neither possible nor necessary. He presents the arguments 
for “short-time” (about two days) and “long-time” (about two weeks); he 
concludes that the ships reached Cyprus before 5 P.M. on a Saturday and that 
the murder occurred about 1 A.M. on the following Monday night. The last 
section of the book surveys the controversy about Othello’s racial identity and 
adopts the prevailing view that he was a Negro. 

Dr. Zeisler’s work is marred by awkwardness, irrelevancies, errors, and un- 
restrained attacks on A. C. Bradley, Coleridge, and others who do not share 
his conclusions. 


Morgan State College ." Puitie ButcHer 


The Year's Work in English Studies. Volume XXXII:1951. Edited by FREDERICK s. BOAS and 
BEATRICE WHITE. London: Published for The English Association by Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 311. 


The Year's Work in English Studies for 1951 maintains, in its Shakespeare 
section, its accustomed high standard of accuracy and completeness. Miss Muriel 
C. Bradbrook, the editor of this section, brings to her work a wide-ranging 
scholarship and an amazing gift for clear and concise summary of sometimes 
tangled arguments. 

In her attempt to be absolutely impartial in covering the entire field of 
Shakespearian criticism and scholarship, Miss Bradbrook is frequently mislead- 
ing in her evaluation of the works she describes. Her discussion of the late Pro- 
fessor Harold C. Goddard’s book on The Meaning of Shakespeare is com- 
pletely uncritical in its praise and points out none of the serious weaknesses of 
the book. On the other hand, Robert Fricker’s Kontrast und Polaritdt in den 
Charakterbildern Shakespeares, already beginning to be regarded as an impor- 
tant work of criticism, is given a somewhat offhand mention. Moody E. Prior’s 
challenging article on “The Elizabethan Audience and the Plays of Shake- 
speare” (M. P., XLIX, 101-123), receives only the briefest and most non-com- 
mittal notice. Miss Bradbrook modestly, but unjustly, gives only a cursory 
reference to her own important article on “The Sources of Macbeth” in S. S. 4 
(her name, incidentally, is omitted from the Index of Authors at the end of 
the book). 

Only a few items of any importance have been missed by Miss Bradbrook. 
These include William B. Hunter’s article on “Falstaff” in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, L, 86-95; Mark Kanzer’s “The Central Theme in Shakespeare’s 
Works,” in the Psychoanalytic Review, XXXVIII, 1-16; Kenneth Burke’s 
“Othello: An Essay to Illustrate a Method,” in the Hudson Review, IV, 165- 
203; Norman Maclean’s “Episode, Scene, Speech, and Word: The Madness of 
Lear,” in the Journal of General Education, V, 186-201; George F. Reynolds’ 
“Comedy and the Crisis,” in the Western Humanities Review, V, 143-151; and 
Archer Taylor’s “Shakespeare’s Wellerisms,” in the Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, XV, 170. A number of minor European items have also been omitted. 
Arnold Stein is incorrectly listed as Arthur Stein. Anyone who has ever com- 
piled a Shakespeare bibliography, however, will be struck, above all, by the ex- 
traordinary completeness and accuracy of Miss Bradbrook’s work. 


New York City S. THomas 
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William Shakespeare: Select Catalogue of Books in Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Libraries. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1952. Pp. 36. 


This pamphlet deserves to be saluted and imitated by American municipal 
libraries. Its publication is further evidence of the continuing vitality of Shake- 
spearian studies in England, not simply among scholars but among non-special- 
ists and ordinary citizens. That the libraries of a provincial city should publish 
such a catalogue is heartening enough. What is even more heartening is the 
strength of the collections described in the catalogue. 

Very wisely, the Newcastle libraries do not seem to have spent their re- 
sources upon original texts or rare books. The scholar who needs such material 
can find it in the great national libraries or specialized collections. Rather, this 
catalogue lists the modern facsimiles, editions, critical works, and aids to re- 
search most useful to the general reader and student, grouping them in the order 
in which they appear on the library shelves. 

There are few omissions of importance, and these are mainly of American 
works. There is no listing of Lily B. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, 
of O. J. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Satire, of Alfred Harbage’s Shakespeare's 
Audience, of J. C. Adams’ The Globe Playhouse, of W. W. Lawrence’s Shake- 
speare’s Problem Comedies, or of T. M. Parrott’s Shakespearan Comedy. All of 
these works certainly belong in a basic Shakespeare collection, particularly one 
as good as that described in the Newcastle catalogue. 


New York City S. THoMas 
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Queries and ‘Notes 


TENTS ON BOSWORTH FIELD 


Rosert JAMEs FusiL_o 


Much discussion has resulted from the appearance of ghosts on Bosworth 
Field; so much, in fact, that little notice has been taken of the staging problem 
which is found in this scene (Richard III. V iii). Shakespeare found it necessary 
here to represent two camps on stage at the same time, but in doing so he was 
using the stage in a way in which it apparently had not been used before. There 
are instances in the seventeenth century of people on-stage unable to see each 
other because of darkness, but there is no other scene extant, to my knowledge, 
which presents two wholly distinct groups—each represented as being in a 
different locale— sharing the stage.’ Unlike most instances where foreshortening 
is used by a dramatist, however, the text of this scene gives no hint to Shake- 
speare’s audience of what is happening on the stage. The problem, then, is to 
discover what form of staging was used in order to convey to the audience that 
there were two camps in two different places. Surprisingly it is the oft-cited on- 
stage tents that cause the difficulty. 

At the beginning of the scene, Richard and his forces enter, and a tent is 
pitched. This tent establishes the presence of Richard’s camp—he and his men 
exit to survey the field, but the tent stays on. If an actual structure were placed 
on the stage, as has been assumed by all editors of the play, then when Richmond 
and his forces enter, the immediate thought of the audience would be that he has 
either stumbled upon Richard’s camp, or, when he takes no notice of the tent, 
that he is unable to see it (because, perhaps, of witchcraft), or that he is repre- 
sented as being somewhere not within sight of the tent. To some of the slower 
minds in the audience, Shakespeare’s intention might be a long time coming; 
there is not the slightest hint given by Richmond and his men as to their position 
or their ‘relation to the on-stage tent, and, if my assumption is correct that this 
staging is unique, there would have been no precedent to assist the audience in 
their orientation. Shakespeare may have realized the problem raised in this un- 
precedented staging; after a short speech he has Richmond exit and Richard 
enter again. This on and off pattern, with each group restricting themselves to 
a certain part of the stage, would be helpful in preparing the audience for the 
entrance of Richmond while Richard lies asleep on the stage. 

If it were not for the repetitious mention of a tent both in the text and in 
stage directions, the problem for the audience might be more easily resolved. 
And there is reason to believe that some, at least, of this talk can be discounted. 
Reynolds repeatedly warns us to suspect the existence of any property which is 

1 The activity of Diogenes during the time that action does not center around his tub is a 
possible exception (Alexander and Campaspe, a children’s company play at Blackfriars, c. 1584), but 


we can safely assume that when not “on”, the actor playing Diogenes slipped down into the tub 
and out of sight. A truly ascetic role. 
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described over fully, or is repeatedly mentioned.? He submits that the Eliza- 
bethan audience imagined whatever the author suggested to them, and that the 
mention of a property in the text or a stage direction is no proof that it was 
actually present. With Reynolds as a guide we might guess that in referring 
three times in fourteen lines to his tent, Richard doth protest too much. 

The Folio and the Quarto texts differ considerably in their mention of 
tents. The Folio reads “They withdraw into the Tent” (V .iii.46) at the first exit 
of Richmond, and “Enter the Lords to Richmond sitting in his tent” (V .iii222), 
at the end of the dream sequence. The whole of the first direction, and “sitting 
in his Tent” in the second, are absent from the Quarto text. A third direction, 
occurring after Richard falls asleep, “Enter Derby to Richmond in his Tent” 
(V.iii.78), is common to both texts. The Quarto text, thought to be reflective of 
actual stage use either as theater copy or reported text,® makes us wonder if the 
tents in the Folio stage directions are theatrical or literary. If the latter, then the 
staging was probably handled in a way quickly grasped by the audience. 

There was a tradition for multiple staging that came up through mystery 
plays, the staging at court, and probably into public theaters in such plays as 
Comedy of Errors.* Plays staged in this tradition used a different door for each 
locale or domus, and each scene was localized by the door the actors came 
through or approached. Each door could represent a domus quite distant from 
the others, with the audience turning a blind eye to the doors not in use. If 
multiple staging was used here, with Richard’s tent a door, and the erection of 
the tent some act of draping, covering, or adorning the door, then the audience 
would be perfectly prepared to accept, without surprise or puzzlement, the 
entrance of Richmond. Richard could exit (and later so could Richmond), and 
the audience would be on familiar ground. The door would be Richard’s tent 
when he or one of his men was on-stage, but it would figuratively not exist for 
any other scene. The same would be true of another door representing Rich- 
mond’s tent. The erection or carrying on of bulky tents, and the clearing away 
of them to make room for the immediately following battle excursions, both 
processes requiring men needed for soldiers in the two armies, and both proc- 
esses tacitly required by all editors of the play who call for tents in this scene, 
would not occur. 

This simpler staging does not detract from Shakespeare’s originality in this 
scene. When Richmond steps through his door onto the stage on which Richard 
lies asleep before his door, the stage suddenly becomes two places at once. But 
Shakespeare’s approach to this unique and heretofore unthought of use of the 
stage would have been by way of the long and well established path of multiple 
staging. The successfulness of this scene may or may not be reflected in the fact 
that when a few years later he wrote a study of two opposing camps in the hours 
before a battle (in Henry V) he alternated glimpses of each camp, with no over- 
lapping. 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

2G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull (1940), pp. 42-48. 

3 E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (1930), I, 298; Neilson and Hill, Complete Plays, p. 857. 

4 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (1923), Ill, 25, 43, 142. 

5 Reynolds, “Troilus and Cressida on the Elizabethan Stage,” Adams Memorial Studies, ed. 
McManaway et al. (1948), p. 231, gives this as a possible explanation for the tents in Troilus, but, 
however, cites Richard Ill as an example of a play that used tents, Chambers’ references to tents .on- 
stage (Elizabethan Stage, 1923, Ill, 53, 106) read like uses of an inner stage, or references to things 


off-stage, out of sight of the audience. The whole question of tents pitched on the open boards— 
boards invariably required for battles and skirmishes—needs further examination. 





























‘Notes and Comments 


FRONTISPIECE 


The one nobleman of Queen Elizabeth’s court to whom Shakespeare made 
unmistakable reference was Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex. It occurs 
in the Prologue to Act V of Henry V: 


But now behold 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens! . . . 
As, by a lower but loving likelihood, 
Were now the General of our gracious Empress— 
As in good time he may—from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him. 


Alas for Shakespeare’s hope and for Essex, the rebellion he brought back was 
insurrection against his Queen, for which in 1601 he paid with his life. The 
lines in the Prologue were probably written between 27 March 1599, when Essex 
marched triumphantly out of London, and 28 September 1599, when he returned 
unsuccessful and distraught. 


* * &* & & 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY BOOK AWARDS 


Winners of two $1000-prizes offered by the Folger Shakespeare Library for 
the best manuscripts submitted for publication in the fields of history and lit- 
erature were announced on 2 April by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the 
Library. The history prize went to Dr. Conyers Read, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for his book entitled Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen 
Elizabeth. The literature prize went to Colonel and Mrs. William F. Friedman 
of Washington, D. C., for a book tentatively entitled The Cryptologist Looks at 
Shakespeare. Professor Read’s book will be published this spring in England by 
Jonathan Cape and in the United States by Alfred Knopf, Inc. Publication plans 
for Colonel and Mrs. Friedman’s book have not been announced. 

Honorable mention in literature was given to two other manuscripts: The 
Eighteenth-Century Stage by George Winchester Stone, Jr., of George Wash- 
ington University, A. H. Scouten, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Emmett 
L. Avery, of the State College of Washington; and Romeo and Juliet, A Tragedy 
of Self-Damnation by Roland M. Frye of Emory University. 

Dr. Read, winner of the history prize, is a distinguished historian who is 
engaged in making a definitive study of the first Queen Elizabeth’s great secre- 
tary, William Cecil, later Lord Burghley, an ancestor of the present Marquess of 
Salisbury. The prize book is the first volume in the study of Cecil. Another 
volume is now being completed by Dr. Read. 
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Colonel Friedman is one of the leading cryptologists of the country. He has 
served with distinction in the Department of Defense, is the author of various 
technical treatises on cryptography and cryptanalysis, and is the recipient of 
the Medal for Merit, the U. S. Government’s highest award for civilian service. 
Mrs. Friedman is also a noted cryptologist and has assisted her husband in vari- 
ous professional duties. She received an honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
her alma mater, Hillsdale College, in 1938, in recognition of her own services to 
the governments of the United States and Canada. 

Their prize book, “The Cryptologist Looks at Shakespeare,” is an objective 
analysis of theories proposed over a long period of years by people who have 
thought they could find cryptographic evidence of authorship in the works of 
William Shakespeare. They do not engage in the controversy but merely analyze 
from the professional’s point of view the use to which such evidence has been put. 


* * *£ &€ & 


HENRY NEILL PAUL, 1863-1954 


Few men combine professional success with an intellectual avocation as 
happily as did Henry N. Paul. Early in his career as a patent attorney in Phila- 
delphia, he began to collect editions of Shakespeare, particularly those published 
after 1700. When the Folger Shakespeare Library was dedicated in 1932, he was 
able to enrich its great holdings with hundreds of volumes; and before his 
death nearly 3000 items were transferred from his private library to the Folger. 
His alma mater, Princeton University, received from him some 5000 other 
volumes of Shakespeare. Mr. Paul was Dean of the Shakspere Society of Phila- 
delphia for twenty years, 1930 to 1950 (see SQ, III, 341-352). And in 1950 he 
published his major contribution to Shakespeare studies, The Royal Play of Mac- 
beth. Mr. Paul served as a member of the Advisory Board of Shakespeare Quar- 
terly from its establishment in 1950 until his lamented death. 


* * * & * 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


The 1955 season of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon- 
Avon opened its ninety-sixth season on 12 April with a performance of Twelfth 
Night directed by John Gielgud. Sir Laurence Olivier and Miss Vivien Leigh 
head the company. Before the season ends on 26 November, there will be pro- 
ductions of four other plays: All’s Well, Macbeth, Merry Wives, and Titus 
Andronicus. Seats are so much in demand that visitors from overseas should 
make reservations long in advance. 

In addition to his appearance as Macbeth, Sir Laurence Olivier is cast for 
two roles he has not played previously, Malvolio in Twelfth Night, and Titus 
Andronicus. Miss Leigh will also have new roles: Viola in Twelfth Night, 
Lavinia in Titus Andronicus, and Lady Macbeth. 

Beginning in June, a traveling company will tour the Continent (Vienna, 
Zurich, Berlin, Copenhagen, etc.), London, and the Provinces for seven months. 
It will include Mr. John Gielgud and Miss Peggy Ashcroft. They will appear in 
Much Ado and King Lear. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL OF CANADA 


The third annual season of the Stratford (Ontario) Shakespearean Festival 
will extend this year from 27 June until 27 August. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie is re- 
turning to direct The Merchant of Venice and Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, and Mr. 
Michael Langham will direct Julius Caesar. The stars of The Merchant will be 
Mr. Frederick Valk and Miss Frances Hyland, and Mr. Lorne Greene and Mr. 
Lloyd Bochner will be starred in Julius Caesar. 

In preparation for the season, the platform stage has been extended so as to 
give greater freedom ‘of movement in crown scenes, and aisles and seats have 
been relocated. 

This year again there will be a drama course which will permit young 
actors to receive instruction while performing with the Festival company. There 
will be courses in voice, movement, fencing, and theater techniques. 
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OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Five plays will be presented this year at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in 
Ashland, Oregon: Midsummer Night's Dream, Macbeth, All's Well, 3 Henry 
VI, and Timon of Athens. Timon is a late addition to the program. This rarely 
seen play will be performed on 23 and 29 August. At the end of the 1954 season, 
Dr. Margery Bailey of Stanford University was named Educational Director of 
the Festival. She has established at Ashland the Stanford field course in Shake- 
speare. 


* * *£ & * 


MACBETH ON 16-MM. FILM 


The production of Macbeth in which Mr. Maurice Evans and Miss Judith 
Anderson starred recently on television is now being made available by the 
sponsor, Hallmark Cards, for educational purposes. Inquiry about the rental of 
the 16-mm. film should be addressed to Association Films, Inc., Broad and Elm 


Streets, Ridgefield, New Jersey (other offices are located in Chicago, Dallas, and 
San Francisco). 


* * *© & 


SHAKESPEARE COURSE ON TELEVISION 


Kansas City University and station WDAF-TV in Kansas City are col- 
laborating in the presentation of an 18-week study course entitled, “You and 
Shakespeare.” Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, Assistant Professor of English 
Emeritus, is conducting the course, which began on 5 February. College credit 
of one semester hour is given students who complete assignments and pass the 
examination. The course will be continued for three semesters. Film shorts made 
by famous Shakespearian actors, pictures from the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
and scenes acted by college and high school students will illustrate the course. 
In an informal setting of easy chairs around a fireplace, Mrs. Cockefair will dis- 
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cuss what Shakespeare can mean to people today. A miniature replica of the 
Globe playhouse and copies of the First and Second Folios of the plays will 
decorate the mantel, above which will hang an original painting of the play- 
wright by Paula Neufeld, Kansas City artist. 


* * &© & & 


RARE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE TO UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


On 16 February, the University of Texas was presented with an unusual 
copy of the magnificent 16-volume edition of Shakespeare published by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps in 1853-1865. President Logan Wilson accepted the gift from 
Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle of Dallas, and Professor Robert Adger Law delivered an 
address. Only 150 copies of the edition were printed. The Hoblitzelle-Texas 
copy, which belonged first to James McKenzie of Edinburgh, was owned for 
nearly half a century by Abraham Coles, M.D., who spent 40 years bringing to- 
gether some 2000 extra illustration relating to Shakespeare’s life and times and 
the performances of his plays. These are arranged in 16 boxes that match the 
green morocco binding of the edition. An additional case contains plates and 


Stratford Records. 


* * © & # 


SHAKESPEARE GROUPS AND STUDY CLUBS 


The Board of Governors of the Shakespeare Club of New York City has 
announced that the annual award for meritorious contribution to the promotion 
of interest in performances of the works of William Shakespeare will be made to 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Canada Foundation. The award for 
meritorious contribution to the study and private enjoyment of Shakespeare 
goes to Professor Frank C. Baxter of the University of Southern California. 
The awards will be presented at the annual dinner of the Club on 24 April. 


* * © # *& 


THE ENGLISH CLUB OF VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
PETERSBURG 


The English Club of Virginia State College, Petersburg, celebrates an- 
nually the week of Shakespeare’s birth. At the eleventh celebration, there was 
a symposium attended by staff, students, and townspeople, all of whom partici- 
pated in the discussions. The Club’s faculty sponsor is Miss Zatella R. Turner, 
Instructor in Shakespeare in the College. The library cooperated with the week’s 
activities by displaying books on Shakespeare, travel literature of the British 
Isles and the Shakespeare country, and souvenirs from England, including pro- 
grams of plays performed at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford. At the Audio- 
Visual Center there was an evening of Shakespeare films. In previous years there 
have been performances of Shakespearian plays by the Barter Theatre Company 
of Abingdon, Virginia, screenings of Olivier’s Henry V, lectures on particular 
plays, and performances by the class in Shakespeare. 
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Contributors 


Proressor Lawrence Bass, of Michigan State College, is the author of 
Elizabethan Malady, a study of Melancholia in the age of Shakespeare. 

Dr. C, Pump Butcuer is Assistant Professor of English in Morgan State 
College. 

I. B. Cautuen, Jr., Assistant Professor of English at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is the author of a number of bibliographical studies of Shakespeare. 

Watrter Pricuarp Eaton, author of a score of books, was for many years 
Professor of Playwriting at Yale and dramatic critic for New York papers. 

Macponatp Emsuig, Esg., is a member of the Department of English of 
University College, London. 

Mr. Rosert James Fusitto is one of the graduate students from the United 
States who have been privileged to continue their studies at the Shakespeare 
Institute, Stratford-upon-A von. 

Proressor W. T. Hastines, of Brown University, is the Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of Shakespeare Quarterly. He is Vice President of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Joun H. Lonc is Professor of English in Morehead State College. 

The Reverend Mr. W. Mortwyn Mercuant is a member of the staff of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Hereward T. Price has served, since his retirement at the University of 
Michigan, as Professor of English at San Francisco University. 

Marvin Rosenserc is Assistant Professor of Journalism at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Proresson Matruias A. SuHaaser, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
editor of the Variorum Edition of 2 Henry IV. 

Dr. Attan H. Stevenson is a Fellow of the Newberry Library. 

Proressor Atwin THALER, of the University of Tennessee, is the author of 
many books and articles about Shakespeare. 

Dr. Sngy Tuomas compiled the Annual Shakespeare Bibliography for the 
first five volumes of Shakespeare Quarterly, 1950-1954. 

Proressor Epwarp P. VanpIvER, JR., is a member of the English Department 
of Furman University. 

Vinci. K. Wuiraxer, Professor of English at Stanford University, is the 
author of Shakespeare’s Use of Learning. 

Proressor Harotp S. Witson, of University College, the University of 
Toronto, is one of the members of the hard-working Editorial Board of Shake- 
speare Quarterly. 
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The annotations are designed to indicate the subject matter or argument of 
the items listed. In no sense are they intended as criticisms of the books or 
articles which they explain. Certain significant articles are not annotated because 
their titles sufficiently indicate their content. The length of the annotation is also 
no guide to the importance of the item. Some items are listed without annota- 
tion because they have not yet become available here. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge the substantial help of Margaret Loftus 
Ranald in the preparation of this bibliography. Appreciation for many courtesies 
is due the staffs of the University of California Library and the Huntington 
Library. Distinguished scholars from many countries, serving as members of the 
Committee of Correspondents, have contributed greatly toward broadening the 





scope of the bibliography and increasing its usefulness. 
The editor would appreciate receiving copies of books, and offprints of 
articles and reviews dealing with Shakespeare, in order to insure as complete a 


coverage of the field as possible. 


The following abbreviations have been regularly used: 


C.E. — College English 

E.C. — Essays in Criticism 

].E.G.P. — Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology 


M.L.N. — Modern Language Notes 

M.L.Q. — Modern Language Quarterly 

M.L.R. — Modern Language Review 

MP. — Modern Philology 

N. & QO. — Notes and Queries 

PMLA —Publications of the Modern 
Language Association 


RES. — Review of English Studies 


RN. — Renaissance News 

S.B. — Studies in Bibliography 
S-]. — Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 
SN.L. — Shakespeare Newsletter 
S.P. — Studies in Philology 
SO — Shakespeare Quarterly 
SS. — Shakespeare Survey 


T.LS. — Times Literary Supplement 
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bridge Univ. Press. Pp. 436. 


2. Baldini, Gabriele. “Riletture shake- 
speariane,” Nuova Antologia, July, 
PP. 353-368. 
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recent Italian Sh. studies, discusses 
more fully Ada Sabbadini’s book 
Umanita e favola nell’arte di Shake- 
peare. See No. 496. 
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SS. 7, pp. I-11. 
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Sh. bibl. on pp. 97-100. 
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Sh. productions, pp. 88-90. 
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Rev. by Karl Brunner in SQ, V, 
419-420. 
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speare-Jahrbuch, Vol. 90. Heidelberg: 
Quelle and Meyer. Pp. 440. 
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9. Heuer, Hermann, “Sammelbericht iiber 
in- und auslandisches Schrifttum,” 
S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 318-350. 

10. Hyde, Mrs. Donald F. (ed.). “Current 
Theater Notes,” SQ, V, 51-60. 

An annotated list of Sh. perform- 
ances in professional, community, 
and college theaters. Includes a sum- 
mary, indication of trends, and spe- 
cial mention of outstanding events. 

11. Jenkins, Harold. “The Year’s Contri- 
butions to Shakespearian Study. 2. 
Shakespeare’s Life, Times, and Stage,” 
S.S. 7, pp. 138-146. 

12. Joyce, Katherine. Shakespeare: a Se- 
lected List of Books. Cambridge 
Univ. Press for the National Book 
League. Pp. 31. 

13. Kindervater, Jos. Wilh. and Erich Thur- 
mann. “Shakespeare-Bibliographie fiir 
1949 und 1950 nebst Index,” “S.-]., 
Vol. 90, pp. 370-435. 

14. Leech, Clifford. “The Year’s Contribu- 
tions to Shakespearean Study. 1. 
Critical Studies,” S.S. 7, pp. 128-138. 

15. Marder, Louis (ed.). The Shakespeare 
Newsletter, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-6. 
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reviews of theatrical productions; di- 
gests of articles, scholarly papers, 
and dissertations; book reviews; and 
occasional brief signed articles. 


16. McManaway, James G. “The Year’s 
Contributions to Shakespearean 
Study. 3. Textual Studies,” S.S. 7, 
PP. 147-153: 

17. Molin, Nils. “Modern Shakespearefor- 
skning,” in Géteborgsstudier i lit- 
teraturhistoria tillignade Sverker Ek 
(Goteborg), pp. 10-25. 
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18. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 5. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
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Rev. by H. Liideke in English 


Studies, XXXV, 268-270. 
19. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
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by G. Lambin in Les Langues Mod- 
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Notes” on Sh. studies and produc- 
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ing of “Shakespeare Production in 
the United Kingdom: 1952.” 
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David Hardman in John o’ London’s 
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bell in R.N., VII, 30-31; in N. & O., 
Vol. 199, No. 10 (Oct.), p. 457; by 
Irving Ribner in S.N.L., IV, 23; by 
James L, Jackson in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XL, 455-456; by 
A. Koszul in Etudes Anglaises, VI, 
323- 

21. Price, Hereward T. “A Survey of 
Shakespeare Scholarship in 1953,” 
SO, V, 109-128. 

22. Shakespeare Memorial Library. “Shake- 
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Kingdom, 1952,” S.S. 7, pp. 118-120. 

A list compiled from the records 
in the Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
Birmingham. 

23. Stroedel, Wolfgang. “Bithnenbericht 
1953,” S.J., Vol. 90, pp. 290-294. 
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An Annotated Bibliography for 1953,” 
SO, V, 219-245. 
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215-424. 
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COLLECTIONS, EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


26. Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies. A facsimile 
edition prepared by Helge Kokeritz. 
With an Introduction by Charles Ty- 
ler Prouty. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. Pp. xxix + [21] + 880. 

Reproduction, with slight reduc- 
tion in size of pages, of Huth copy 
of First Folio. Line and scene num- 
bering. Consecutive pagination added 
at bottom of page. 

Rev. by Thomas E. Cooney in Sat- 
urday Review, Dec. 18, p. 12; in 
S.N.L., IV, 40. 

27. Complete Works (4 volumes). London: 
Nonesuch Press (Coronation Edi- 
tion), 1953. 

Rev. by James G. McManaway in 
SO, V, 92-93; by J. I. M. Stewart in 
New Statesman and Nation, XLVI, 
106-108. 


28. Complete Works, ed. by Charles J. Sis- 
son. London: Odhams. Pp. lii + 
1376. 

Includes a biographical and general 
introduction, glossary, and index of 
characters. The text is a new one 
edited by Sisson, with utilization of 
his familiarity with Elizabethan hand- 
writing and its relationship to Eliza- 
bethan printing. Punctuation is “in- 
tended to reproduce with reasonable 
faithfulness the intentions of Sh., the 
run and rhythm of his lines as 
spoken.” 


Noticed by David Hardman in 
John o’ London’s Weekly, LXIll, 
414; in Quarterly Review, Jul., pp. 
405-406; by G. Lambin in Les Lan- 
gues Modernes, XLVIII, 91-92; in 
T.L.S., Jun. 18, p. 394. 

29. Complete Works. Vol. 4. Poetical 
Works, tr. in German by Friedrich 
Bodenstedt, Ferdinand Freligrath and 
others. Heidelberg: L. Schneider, 
1953- Pp. 479. 

30. Dramatic Works, tr. into German by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel and 
Ludwig Tieck. Reprint. Volume 3, 
Tragedies. Frankfurt-am-Main: Biich- 
ergilde Gutenberg, 1953. Pp. 973. 


31. Shakespeare neu tibersetzt, von Richard 
Flatter. Vol. 1. Othello, Macbeth, Ein 
Sommernachtstraum, Kénig Hein- 


rich IV (Biuhnenbearbeitung). Vi- 
enna, 1952. 

Rev. by Ludwig Kahn in SQ, V, 
198-201; by E. A. J. Honigmann in 
M.L.R., XLIX, 66-67. 


32. Shakespeare neu tibersetzt, von Richard 
Flatter. Vienna/Minchen: Walter 
Krieg. Vol. II, Ill, IV, V. 

Vol. Il: Taming of the Shrew, 
Measure for Measure, Romeo and 
Juliet, King Lear. 

Vol. Ill: Hamlet, Julius Caesar, 
The Tempest, The Comedy of Er- 
rors. 

Vol. IV: The Merchant of Venice, 
Troilus and Cressida, The Winter's 
Tale, As You Like It. 

Vol. V: Richard Il, Twelfth Night, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Rich- 
ard Ill. 

For Vol. I, see No. 31 and 1952 
bibl., No. 26. Flatter’s translations 
begin to conquer the German stage. 


33. Shakespeare in neuer Ubertragung, von 
Theodor von Zeynek. Miinchen/Salz- 
burg: Stifterbibliothek (Klassiker der 
Bithne). Vol. 16/1614, Hamlet, 1952, 
pp. 164. Vol. 24, Ein Sommernachts- 
traum, 1953, pp. 96. Vol. 45, Julius 
Caesar, 1953, pp. 116. Vol. 48, Romeo 
und Julia, 1954, pp. 150. 

The late translator, a former high 
officer in the imperial Austrian army, 
tries to translate into terser German 
and thus to improve on the usual 
Schlegel-Tieck translation. 


34. [Works.] Ein Lesebuch fiir unsere 
Zeit, ed. by Walther Victor. Weimar: 
Thiiringer Volksverlag, 1953. Pp. 
509. 


35. A Shakespeare Anthology: Selections 
from the Comedies, Histories, Trag- 
edies, Songs, and Sonnets, ed. by G. 
F. Maine (Fontana Series). London: 
Collins. Pp. 160. 


36. Filho, Samuel McDowell. Pequena Se- 
quéncia Shakespereana (A Short 
Shakespearean Sequence) Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Oficinas Graficas Yornal do 
Brasil, 1952. 


37. Twenty-three Plays and the Sonnets, 
ed. by Thomas Marc Parrot and 
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| 
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others. Rev. ed. New York: Scrib- 
Ner’s, 1953. Pp. xiv + 1116. 


38. Comedies, ed. by Peter Alexander (Col- 
lins New Classics Series). London: 
Collins. Pp. 768. 

Has a general introduction, an in- 
troduction to this volume, a preface 
to each play, and a glossary. 


39. All’s Well that Ends Well, tr. into 
French by C. Cambillard. Paris, 1952. 
Rev. by J.-B. Fort in Etudes An- 

glaises, VII, 326-327. 


40. Antony and Cleopatra, ed. by M. R. 
Ridley (Arden Shakespeare). Lon- 
don: Methuen. Pp. Ilvi + 285. 

Has no extensive alterations to the 
edition of R. H. Case in 1906. The 
original introduction is retained, but 
preface is new. Has appendices deal- 
ing with textual problems, and ex- 
tracts from North’s Plutarch. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Jun. 4, p. 367; 
rev. by L. H. in Dublin Magazine, 
Oct.-Dec. 1954, p. 165. 


Antonije i Kleopatra, tr. into Serbo 
Croat by B. Nedi¢é and V. Zivo 
jinovic. Intro. by Nedi¢c. Beograd: 
Prosveta, 1953. Pp. xiii + 308. 

Printed in Cyrillic. 

42. As You Like It, intro. by Peter Brook 
and designs by Salvador Dali. Lon- 
don, 1953. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 
glaises, Vl, 324-325. 

43. As You Like It, ed. by S. C. Burchell 
(Yale Shakespeare). New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. Pp. viii + 121. 

44. As You Like It, ed. by Alfred Harbage 
(Crofts Classics). New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. Pp. xii + 83. 

45. Kakor vam drago (As You Like It), 
tr. into Slovenian by Oton Zupantic. 
Intro. and notes by France Koblar. 
Ljubljana. Pp. 160. 

46. As You Like It. Das Spiel von Celia 
und Rosalinde im Ardennerwarld. 
Aus. Shakespeares Lustspiel “Wie es 
euch gefallt,” arranged for amateurs 
by Eva Ultsch. Kassel, Basel: Bar- 
enreiter-Verlag, 1953. Pp. 60. 

47. The Comedy of Errors, adapted by 

Klaus Fuss (Braunsche Schulbiicherei, 

Series 3, No. 10). Karlsruhe: Braun, 


1953. Pp. 83. 


” 


41. 


48. Shakespeare’s Hamlet The First Quarto 
1603. San Marino, Calif.: The Henry 
E. Huntington Library, 1953. Pp. 6 
+ [66]. 
Re-issue of the facsimile which first 
appeared in 1931. 
Rev. by I. B. Cauthen, Jr., in SOQ, 
V, 423. 
49. The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. London: Folio Society. Pp. 
134. 
Follows the New Temple Sh. text 
of M. R. Ridley, and illustrates with 
nine designs made by Roger Furse 
for the J. Arthur Rank Hamlet. 
Noticed in T.L.S., Sept. 3, p. 562. 


50. Hamlet Krélewicz Dunski, ed. by Ro- 
mana Brandstaettera. Warsaw: Pans- 
twowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1953. 


51. Hamlet. Overs. av K. A. Hagberg i ny 
bearbetning jamte anmarkningar och 
kommentarer av Nils Molin. Stock- 
holm: Tiden. Pp. 195. 

The classical Swedish translation 
slightly revised. 

52. Henrik IV (I. del). Ill. dejanje (1 
Henry IV, Act III), tr. into Slovenian, 
Nasa sodobnost (Ljubljana), IV, 2, 
pp. 306-317. 

53. King Henry V, ed. by J. H. Walter 
(Arden Shakespeare). London: Me- 
thuen. Pp. xlvii + 167. 

Gives attention to the problem of 
Henry V as the ideal king. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Mar. 19, p. 190; 
rev. by L. H. in Dublin Magazine, 
Oct.-Dec., p. 65; comment by David 
Hardman in John o’ London’s 
Weekly, LXIIl, 414. 

54. Henry VI, Parts I, Il, and Ill, ed. by 
J. Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare). 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 
glaises, VII, 324. 

55. Julius Caesar, ed. by Tyrone Guthrie 
and G. B. Harrison (New Stratford 
Shakespeare). London: Harrap. Pp. 
152. 

Commentary and introduction by 
Tyrone Guthrie, with a text based on 
G. B. Harrison’s New Reader’s Shake- 
speare. Abandons the Rowe stage di- 
rections and offers new ones, with a 
view to modern theatrical perfor- 
mance. 
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56. Jul Ocsari (Julius Caesar), tr. into Al- 
banian by Fran S. Noli. PriStina, 
1953. Pp. 140. 

57. La tragedia di Giulio Cesare, tr. into 
Italian by Alfredo Obertello (Bib- 
lioteca moderna Mondadori, Nuova 
Serie, CCCLXVIII). Milano, Verona: 
Mondadori, 1953. Pp. 182. 


58. Juliusz Cezar, ed. by Zofia Siwicka. 
Warsaw: Panstwowy Instytut Wyda- 
wniczy, 1953. 

59. King John, ed. by E. A. J. Honig- 
mann (Arden Shakespeare). London: 
Methuen. Pp. Ixxv + 176. 

Rev. by John Crow in Listener, 
LII, 975-977. 

60. King John (excerpt), tr. into Sloven- 
ian by Branko Rudolf, Vecer, VIII 
(1952), 238. 

61. King Lear, ed. by Kenneth Muir (Ar- 
den Shakespeare). London, 1952. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 
glaises, VII, 325-326. 


62. King Lear, a selection of the chief 
scenes, ed. by Alfred Bernhard (Hue- 
bers fremdsprachliche Texte, No. 51). 
Miinchen: Hueber. Pp. 36. 


63. King Lear, tr. into German by Wolf 
Heinrich Graf Baudissin, Schlegel- 
Tieck edition (reprinted in Reclams 
Universal-Bibliothek). Leipzig: Re- 
clam, 1953. Pp. 72. 

64. Love’s Labour's Lost, ed. by Richard 
David (Arden Shakespeare). Lon- 
don, 1952. 

Rev. by Sidney Thomas in SQ, V, 
80-81; by Hermann Heuer in S.-]., 
Vol. 90, pp. 330-332. 

65. Macbeth, ed. by Tyrone Guthrie and 
G. B. Harrison (New Stratford 
Shakespeare). London: Harrap. Pp. 
147. 

See No. 55. 

66. Macbeth, ed. by Kenneth Muir (Arden 
Shakespeare). London, 1951. 

Rev. by T. M. Parrott in ].E.G.P., 
LIII, 107-109; by E. J. West in Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XL, 213. 

67. Macbeth, ed. by Eugene M. Waith 
(Yale Shakespeare). New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. Pp. viii + 138. 


68. Student’s Macbeth, ed. by Lambert 
Greenawalt and Simon Hochberger. 
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New York: Globe Book Co. Pp. 185. 
Parallel text-and-explanation of the 
play. School edition. 
Rev. in S.N.L., IV, 23. 


69. Macbeth, tr. into German by Dorothea 
Tieck (reprinted in Reclams Univer- 
sal-Bibliothek, No. 17). Leipzig: Re- 
clam, 1953. Pp. 72. 


70. Macbeth. Overs. av Sigvard Arbman. 
Illustrerad av Yngve Kernell. Stock- 
holm: Sallskapet Bokvannerna. Pp. 
128. 

The translator to some extent 
makes use of colloquial Swedish for 
his interpretation. 

71. Measure for Measure, ed. by Davis 
Harding (Yale Shakespeare). New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. Pp. 137. 


72. Measure for Measure, ed. by G. B. 
Harrison (Penguin Shakespeare). 
London: Penguin Books. Pp. 124. 

Has notes, glossary, and comments 
on the Elizabethan theater. 


73. The Merchant of Venice, ed. by Ty- 
rone Guthrie and G. B. Harrison 
(New Stratford Shakespeare). Lon- 
don: Harrap. Pp. 139. 

See No. 55. 


74. The Merchant of Venice, adapted by 
Hubert Hiisges (Schéninghs eng- 
lische Lesebogen). Paderborn: Schén- 
ingh. Pp. 103. 

75. Il Mercante di Venezia. Tutto é bene 
quel che finisce bene, tr. into Italian 
with an introduction and notes by 
Nicoletta Neri (Grandi scrittori stran- 
ieri. Collana di traduzioni diretta da 
G. V. Amoretti, no. 169). Torino: 
Utet. Pp. 279. 


76. Kupiec Wenecki, ed. by Romana Brand- 
staettera. Warsaw: Panstwowy Insty- 
tut Wydawniczy, 1953. 

77. Wesote Kumoszki z Windsoru, ed. by 
Krystyna Berwinska. Warsaw: P4n- 
stwowy Instytut Wydawniczy. 


78. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. by 
Tyrone Guthrie and G. B. Harrison 
(New Stratford Shakespeare). Lon- 
don: Harrap. Pp. 122. 

See No. 55. 


79. 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. by 
Fritz Krog (Neusprachliche Textaus- 
gaben, English Series, No. 2). Frank- 
furt-am-Main: Hirschgraben. Pp. 135. 
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80. Much Ado About Nothing, ed. by 
P. Wayne (New Clarendon Shake- 
speare). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Pp. 192. 


81. Othello, the Moor of Venice, tr. into 
German by Wolf Heinrich Graf Bau- 
dissin, ‘Schlegel-Tieck edition (re- 
printed in Reclams Universal Bib- 
liothek, No. 21). Leipzig: Reclam, 
1953. Pp. 100. 


82. Otelo, tr. into Macedonian by Blazé 
Koneski. Skopje, 1953. Pp. 256. 
Printed in Cyrillic. 


83. Phénix und Taube: zur Interpretation 
von Shakespeares Gedankenwelt, tr. 
by Heinrich Straumann. Ziirich, 1953. 

An attempt at solving the riddle of 
Sh.’s contribution to R. Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr by seeing in it no less 
than three differentlevels of mean- 
ing: a homage to the relationship of 
two persons known in public life; 
an exercise in the literary traditions 
and conventions of the age; the poet’s 
conception of a union of two ulti- 
mate values, beauty and truth. 

Rev. by Rolf Soellner in ].£.G.P., 
LIII, 239-240; by C. J. Sisson in 
M.L.R., XLIX, 542; by Herman 
Heuer in S.-J., Vol. 90, pp. 342-343; 
by A. Koszul in Etudes Anglaises, 
VII, 321. 


84. The Tragedy of King Richard the Sec- 
ond, ed. by M. K. Shanmugan. 
Theagaraya Publication. Madras: 
Washermanpet, 1953. Pp. 450. 


85. The Tragedy of King Richard Il. Eng- 
lish text and Italian prose translation 
printed side by side, with notes and 
appendixes, by Gabriele Baldini. Na- 
ples: R. Pironti & Son. Pp. 275. 


86. Kralj Ricard Drugi (Richard Il), tr. 
into Serbo-Croat by Zivojin Simi¢ 
and Sima Pandurovic¢. Beograd, 1953. 
Pp. 163. 
Printed in Cyrillic. 


87. Richard Ill, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Sambridge Univ. 
Press. Pp. Ixiii + 280. 

Has an introduction concerning the 
sources of the play. Admits some 
sixty completely new readings. Also 
includes an account of the stage his- 
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tory, and a discussion of the early 
quarto eds, 
Noticed in T.L.S., Jan. 29, p. 79. 


88. Richard III, tr. into German by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel (reprinted in 
Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, No. 
62). Stuttgart: Reclam. Pp. r1o. 


89. Krol Ryszard III, ed. by Romana Brand- 
staettera. Warsaw: Panstwowy In- 
stytut Wydawniczy, 1952. 

go. Richard Ill (three excerpts), tr. into 
Slovenian by Matej Bor. Novi Svet, 
VI, 12 (1951), pp. 1057-1069. 

gt. The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
intro. by Nevill Coghill (Folio So- 
ciety). London, 1950. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 
glaises, V1, 355. 


92. The Tragedy of Romeo and Julict, ed. 
by Richard Hosley (Yale Shake- 
speare). New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. Pp. vi + 174. 


93. Romeo and Juliet, tr. into French. 
Paris: Editions de la Bibliothéque 
Mondiale, 1953. Pp. 136. 

With texts of Jean Davy, “Shake- 
speare vu par un acteur du xx° 
siécle”; A. Obey, “Jeunesse de Shake- 
speare”; J. J. Mayoux, “Le Théme 
de l’Amour chez William Shake- 
speare.” 


94. Romeo and Juliet, tr. into German by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel (re- 
printed in Reclams Universal-Bibli- 
othek, No. 5). Leipzig: Reclam, 1953. 
Pp. 88. 


95. Sonnets, tr. into German by Hans 
Hiibner. Rostock: Hinstorff, 1953. 
Pp. 196. 


96. I Sonetti. Revised text and Italian trans- 
lation printed side by side. Introduc- 
tion and notes by Pietro Rebora 
(Biblioteca Sansoniana Straniera, No. 
82). Firenze: Sansoni, 1953. Pp. 197. 


97. Sonetti (Sonnets), tr. into Italian with 
notes, by Alberto Rossi. Turin, 1952. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Mar. 19, p. 186; by 
Terence Spencer in M.L.R., XLIX, 

541. 


98. Iz sonetov (from the Sonnets), tr. into 
Slovenian by Janez Menart, Novi 
Svet, VII, 11 (1952), pp. 990-993. 
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99. lz sonetov (from the Sonnets), tr. into 
Slovenian by Janez Menart, Odzor- 
nik, VII, 4 (1952), pp. 210-212. 


100. Sonnets, tr. into Yiddish by B. Lapin. 
New York: Bloch. Pp. 96. 
Parallel text edition. 


1o1. Sonnets, Songs and Poems of William 
Shakespeare, ed. by Henry W. Si- 
mon. New York: Pocket Books. Pp. 
333- 

102. The Taming of the Shrew, ed. by 
Thomas G. Bergin (Yale Shake- 
speare). New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. Pp. viii + 125. 

103. The Tempest, ed. by Frank Kermode 
(Arden Shakespeare). London: Me- 
thuen. Pp. Ixxxviii + 167. 

Sees Caliban as the center of the 
play, and in the introduction also 
sets out the idea of the opposition 
of Art and Nature. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Jul. 23, p. 478; 
by David Hardman in John o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly, LXIII, 772; rev. by 
L. H. in Dublin Magazine, Oct.-Dec., 
p. 66; by John Crow in Listener, LII, 
975-977- 

104. Tymon Aténczyk, ed. by Czestaw Jas- 
trzebiec-Kostowski. Warsaw: P&Anst- 
wowy Instytut Wydawniczy. 


105. Titus Andronicus, ed. by J. C. Maxwell 
(Arden Edition). London: Methuen, 

1953- 
Rev. by W. W. Greg in M.LR., 
XLIX, 360-364; in Saturday Review, 
Jan. 30, p. 23; in Dublin Magazine, 
Jan.-Mar., pp. 52-53; by John Crow 
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in Listener, LII, 975-977; by A. Kos- 
zul in Etudes Anglaises, VII, 325-326; 
by Clifford Leech in Durham Uni- 
versity Journal, XV, 77-78. 


106. Troilus and Cressida. First Quarto, 
1609. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles 
No. 8. London: Sidgwick and Jack- 
son, for the Shakespeare Association, 
1952. 
Rev. by F. C. Francis in M.L.R., 
XLIX, 392. 


107. Troilus and Cressida, ed. by Harold N. 
Hillebrand and T. W. Baldwin (New 
Variorum Shakespeare). Philadelphia, 
1953- 

Rev. by Kenneth Muir in M.L.R., 
XLIX, 224-226; by R. A. Law in 
].E.G.P., LI, 110-114; by Alice 
Walker in R.E.S., New Series, V, 
288-291; in U. S. Quarterly Book 
Review, X, 333; by Philip Williams 
in South Atlantic Quarterly, LIIl, 
272. 


108. Twelfth Night, ed. by Tyrone Guthrie 
and G. B. Harrison (New Stratford 
Shakespeare). London: Harrap. Pp. 
131. 

See No. 55. 

109. Twelfth Night or What You Will, ed. 
by William P. Holden (Yale Shake- 
speare). New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. Pp. viii + 144. 


110. La Dodicesima Notte, tr. into Italian 
by Casare Vico Lodovici (Piccola 
biblioteca scientifico letteraria, No. 
60). Torino: Einaudi. Novara Ti- 
pografia “La stella alpina.” Pp. 146. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES RELATING TO SHAKESPEARE 


— 


1. Adams, Henry Hitch. “Falstaff’s In- 
stinct,” SO, V, 208-209. 
Explains 1 Henry IV IL.iv.461-463 
(New Variorum ed.) in light of II. 
iv.246-253. 


2. Adams, John Cranford. “Shakespeare’s 
Theater: the Globe Playhouse—An 
Educational Film. III. The Film and 
Scholarship,” Quarterly of Film, Ra- 
dio and Television, VIII, 340-349. 

An informal review of the film. 


3. Adler, Jacob. “Shakespeare in Winter- 
set,’ Educational Theatre Journal, 
Oct., pp. 241-248. 


I 


_ 


114. Alexander, Peter. Hamlet, Father and 
Son (The Lord Northcliffe Lectures, 
University College, London, 1953). 
Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press. Pp. 196. 


115. Allen, Don Cameron. “Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,” in Literary Masterpieces of 
the Western World, ed. by Francis 
H. Horn. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953- 

116. Altick, Richard D. “Hamlet and the 
Odor of Mortality,” SOQ, V, 167-176. 

“The text reeks with terms sym- 
bolic of the loathsomeness of moral 
disintegration.” 
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Altman, George, Ralph Freud, Ken- 
neth MacGowan, William Melnitz. 
Theater Pictorial. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1953. 


117. 


118. Alwi, Syed. “Amateur Dramatics in 
Malaya,” News Bulletin, Institute of 


International Education, December. 


Anderson, D. M. “A Conjecture on 
King Lear, IV.ii57,” N. & Q., Vol. 
199, No. 8 (Aug.,) p. 331. 

Suggests an emendation of “state” 
to “rout.” 


TI9. 


120. Armstrong, William A. “The Acting of 
Thomas Betterton,” English, x, 55-57. 


121. Armstrong, William A. “Shakespeare 
and the Acting of Edward Alleyn,” 
SS. 7, pp. 82-89. 
Opposes the thesis that Hamlet’s 
advice to the players was an attack 
on Edward Alleyn. 


122. Arnold, Aerol. “The Hector-Andro- 
mache Scene in Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida,” M.L.Q., XIV (1953), 
335-340. 
Considers this scene as an integral 
part of the play, and suggests that 
Sh. deliberately sacrificed pathos in 
this scene in order to keep the char- 
acter of Hector consistent. 


123. Arnold, P. “Esotérisme du Conte d’Hi- 
ver,” Mercure de France, Vol. 318 
(Jul. 1953), Pp. 494-512. 

124. Ashe, Dora Jean. “The Non-Shake- 
spearean Bad Quartos as Provincial 
Acting Versions,” in Renaissance Pa- 
pers, pp. 57-61. 

. Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis: The Repre- 
sentation of Reality in Western Lit- 
erature, tr. by Willard R. Trask. 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 

“The Weary Prince,” pp. 312-333, 
discusses mixture of comic and tragic 
in Sh.; study of fools and madmen, 
PP. 347-349. 

126. Axelrad, A. José and Madeleine. “Le 
Festival 1953 4 Stratford,” Etudes 
Anglaises, V1, 377-379- 

With addendum by J. Jacquot on 
the production of The Taming of 
the Shrew. 


127. Aylward, J. D. “Women ‘Hamlets,’” 
N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 4 (Ap.), p. 
178. 
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128. Babler, O. F. “Women ‘Hamlets,’” 
N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 2 (Feb.), p. 
86. 


129. Bailey, Margery. “Shakespeare in Ac- 

tion,” C.E., XV, 307-315. 
Based on an address at the annual 

luncheon of the N.C.T.E., Los An- 
geles, 1953. 

130. Baldini, Gabriele. “Mellifluous Shake- 
speare,” English Miscellany, IV 
(1953), 67-94. 


131. Banke, Cécile de. Shakespearean Stage 
Production: Then and Now. New 
York, 1953. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Ap. 16, p. 244; see 
letter by Stanley Gardner, T.LS., 
May 14, p. 319; by David Hardman 
in John o’ London’s Weekly, LXIIl, 
414; in Quarterly Review, Jul. p. 
410. 


132. Barnet, Sylvan. “Charles Lamb and the 
Tragic Malvolio,” P.Q., XXXII, 177- 
188. 

Lamb’s account of a performance 
by Robert Bensley examined with ref- 
erence to the romantic view of Mal- 
volio as a tragic character. 


133. Beck, Sydney. “The Case of ‘O Mis- 
tresse Mine,” R.N., VI, 19-23. 

The most likely setting is Thomas 
Morley’s in Consort Lessons, and also 
William Byrd’s Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book. See further discussion by John 
H. Long in R.N., VII, 15-16. 


134. Benchetritt, Paul. “Sixth Annual Shake- 
speare Conference,” Etudes Anglaises, 
VI, 379. 


135. Bergemann, Otto. “Zum Aufbau von 
King Lear,” S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 191- 
209. 


136. Berkeley, David S. The Crux of An- 
tony and Cleopatra (Bulletin of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College Arts 
and Sciences Studies. Humanistic Se- 
ries, No. 4. Vol. 50, No. 2), 1953. 
Pp. 13. 

137. Bernad, M. A. “Julius Caesar in Holly- 
wood,” Philippine Studies, ll, 286- 


Analysis of the film’s success and 
its impact on the Philippines. Ma- 
nila is still debating which actors did 
the best job; and schoolboys, on a 
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long bus ride home, talked almost 
entirely about the film. 


138. Bjelinski. Studija o Hamletu, tr. into 
Serbo-Croat. Beograd, 1953. Pp. 156. 

139. Bogdanovi¢, Milan. “Kralj Lir” (King 
Lear), Almanah-Poezija-Proza, 1952, 
PP- 49-52. 

140. Bohannan, Laura. “ ‘Miching Mallecho, 
that means Witchcraft,’” London 
Magazine, I, 51-60. 

141. Bolitho, Hector. “Shakespeare: A Fan- 
tastic Document,” John o’ London’s 
Weekly, LXIII, 405. 

Purports to be information on Sh.’s 
life, gained from an Australian 
woman claiming descent from 
Thomas Jenkins, the Master of Strat- 
ford Grammar School. See com- 
ment by R. L. Eager in John o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly, LXIII, 460. 


142. Bonjour, Adrien. “Hamlet and the 
Phantom Clue,” English Studies, 
XXXV, 253-259. 

Hamlet is an innocent victim, and 
Sh. shows that Hamlet had no hu- 
manly satisfying solution. 

143. Bonnard, Georges. “Note sur les Sources 
de Timon of Athens,” Etudes An- 
glaises, VII, 59-60. 

144. Boughner, Daniel C. The Braggart in 
Renaissance Comedy: A Study in 
Comparative Drama from Aristopha- 
nes to Shakespeare. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. Pp. vii + 
328. 

Rev. by Joseph G. Fucilla in R.N., 

VII, 101-102. 


145. Boughner, D. C. “Vice, Braggart, and 
Falstaff,” Anglia, LXXII, 35-61. 
Falstaff a development of the vice 
and braggart buffoon of earlier Eng- 
lish drama. 


146. Bowers, Fredson. “Shakespeare’s Text 
and the Bibliographical Method,” 
S.B., VI, 71-79. 

Describes the importance and 
working of analytical bibliography in 
determining date and text of Sh.’s 
work. 


147. Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 
liography, V. Charlottesville: Biblio- 
graphical Society of the Univ. of 
Virginia, 1952. 
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Rev. by James Kinsley in R.ES., 
New Series, V, 102-104. 


148. Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 
liography, VI. Charlottesville: Bib- 
liographical Society of the Univ. of 
Virginia, 1953. Pp. 288. 


149. Boyce, Benjamin. “Pope’s Yews in 
Shakespeare’s Graveyard,” N. & Q., 
Vol. 199, No. 7 (Jul.), p. 287. 
A survival of Pope’s editing of 
Romeo and Juliet accepted by mod- 
ern editors. 


150. Bradbrook, F. W. “Thomas Nashe and 
Shakespeare,” N. & Q., Vol. 199. 
No. 11 (Nov.), p. 470. 
In Cleopatra’s dream of Antony in 
Antony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 


151. Braddy, Haldeen. “The Flying Horse 
in Henry V,” SQ, V, 205-207. 
Symbolism indebted to Berners’ 
translation of Froissart. 


152. Brady, L. “Three Miracles in Strat- 
ford, Ontario,” Rotarian, Vol. 85 
(Nov.), pp. 24-26. 

153. Brix, Hans. “Trold kan taemmes” (The 
Taming of the Shrew), Berlingske 
Aften (Copenhagen), April 3. 

Review of the performance in 
Frederiksberg Theatre. 


154. Brown, John Russell. “Chapman’s Cae- 
sar and Pompey: an Unperformed 
Play?” M.L.R., XLIX, 466-469. 


155. Browning, D. C. (ed.). Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Shakespeare Quota 
tions. London: Dent. 

Rev. by G. B. Harrison in Satur- 
day Review, Sept. 25, p. 32; in New 
Statesman and Nation, XLVII, 49. 


156. Bryant, Joseph Allen. “Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff and the Mantle of Dick Tarl- 
ton,” S.P., LI, 149-162. 

By making Falstaff an artistic, con- 
trolled extension of Tarlton’s irre- 
sponsible clownage, Sh. took much 
of his comedy away from the ac- 
tor and into his own hands. 


157. Bullett, Gerald. The Alderman’s Son. 
London: Michael Joseph. Pp. 223. 
A fictional study of the life of 
Sh. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Jan. 15, p. 37; by 
Johannes Nielsen in Berlingske Aften 
(Copenhagen), Jun. 18. 
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Burrell, Margaret D. “Macbeth: A 
Study in Paradox,” S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 
167-190. 

Byrne, M. St. Clare (ed.). Studies in 
English Theatre History in Memory 
of Gabrielle Enthoven, O.B.E. Lon- 
don, 1952. 

Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in SQ, 
V, 82-83. 


Caldwell, James R. “States of Mind: 
States of Consciousness,” E.C., IV, 
168-179. 

Includes analysis of Sonnet 64 in an 
“effort to distinguish poetry from 
other mental experiences.” 


Carlisle, Carol Jones. “The Nineteenth- 
Century Actors Versus the Closet 
Critics of Shakespeare,” S.P., LI, 599- 
615. 

Not only by their acting but by 
their writings, actors vindicated the 
worth of their art and the suitability 
of Sh.’s plays for stage production. 


Carlisle, Carol Jones, “William Mac- 
ready as a Shakespearean Critic,” in 
Renaissance Papers, pp. 31-39. 


Carpeaux, Otto Maria. “Hamlet Difer- 
ente,” Letras e Artes (Rio de Ja- 
neiro), July 24, 1949. 

On Olivier’s Hamlet. 

Carpeaux, Otto Maria. “Shakespeare ¢ 
Nos Outros” (Shakespeare and We), 
Diario Carioca (Rio de Janeiro), Oct. 
10. 

Critical article on Onestaldo Pen- 
nafort’s translation of Romeo and 
Juliet. 


Carrére, F. “Deux Motifs sur l’Othello 
de Shakespeare: le monologue—l’a- 
mour et la jalousie,” Littératures 
(Annales publiées par la Faculté des 
Lettres de Toulouse), II (Nov. 1953), 
16-30. 


. Carrington, Norman Thomas. Shake- 


speare: “Hamlet.” London: Brodie. 
Pp. 88. 

Notes on chosen English texts se- 
ries, ed. by Carrington. 


. “Case of a Vexatious Man,” Time, 


LXIII, Ap. 5, pp. 49-52. 
About Alan Keen and The Anno- 
tator. 


Cauthen, I. B., Jr. “Richard Il and the 
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Image of the Betrayed Christ,” in 
Renaissance Papers, pp. 45-48. 
169. Cazamian, Louis. The Development of 
English Humor. Duke Univ. Press, 
1952. 
Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in R.ES., 
New Series V, 434-436. 


170. Cazamian, L. and A. Koszul. “Une 
Curiosité Littéraire,” Etudes An- 
glaises, October, pp. 353-361. 

On an old French book: Les Fem- 
mes de Shakespeare, 45 magnifiques 
portraits gravés sur acier par les plus 
célébres artistes de Londres, accom- 
pagnés de notices critiques et littér- 
aires (Paris, 1860). 


171. Cetrangolo, G. L’Universo Dantesco e 
la Terra di Shakespeare. Rome: Edit. 
Opere Nuove, 1953. 


172. Chute, Marchette. Ben Jonson of West- 
minster. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1953. Pp. 380. 
Rev. by George Burke Johnston 
in SO, V, 422-423; in T.LS., Dec. 
31, p. 851. 
173. Chute, Marchette. Shakespeare and His 
Stage. London, 1953. 
Rev. by Johannes Nielsen in Ber- 
lingske Aften (Copenhagen), Jun. 
18. 


174. Clarke, Cecil. “An Open Stage at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Ontario,”’ Theatre 
Notebook, VIII, 40-44. 

Description of the Ontario stage, 
with comments on illumination and 
acoustics, and illustrations and dia- 
grams. 


175. Clemen, Wolfgang H. The Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Imagery. Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1951. 
Rev. by Robert B. Heilman in 
M.L.Q., XV, 183-184. 


176. Clemen, Wolfgang H. “Tradition and 
Originality in Shakespeare’s Richard 
11,” SQ, V, 247-257. 

Richard Ill remarkable as an early 
play for Sh.’s purposeful, coherent, 
and dramatic use of traditional (espe- 
cially Senecan) devices. 


177. Clemen, Wolfgang H. Wandlung des 
Botenberichts bei Shakespeare. Mu- 

nich, 1952. 
Rev. by Hereward T. Price in SQ, 
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V, 186; by J. C. Maxwell in R.E.S., 
New Series, V, 217. 
178. “Clogged Up,” John o’ 
Weekly, LXIII, 278. 
Request for information on the 
meaning of “clogs” in Brabantio’s 
speech, Othello, Act I. 


179. Cohen, S. J. “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream; Many Composers Have At- 
tempted Musical Settings,” Musical 
America, Vol. 74 (Sept.), p. 5 ff. 


180. Collier, R. “They Made a Salesman out 
of Shakespeare,” Saturday Evening 
Post, May 1, pp. 32-33. 
An account of the Sh. industry of 
Stratford. 


180a. Collins, Carvel. “The Interior Mono- 
logues of The Sound and the Fury,” 
English Institute Essays, 1952, pp. 


London’s 


29-56. 
The interior monologues are in- 
fluenced by Macb. 


181. Craig, Hardin. The Written Word and 
Other Essays. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
Pp. go. 

Rev. by Robert Adger Law in SQ, 

V, 86. 


182. Crane, R. S. (ed.). Critics and Criti- 
cism, Ancient and Modern. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1952. 

Rev. by Northrop Frye in SQ, V, 
78-80. 

3. Cranfill, Thomas Mabry and Dorothy 
Hart Bruce. Barnaby Rich: A Short 
Biography. Austin: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1953. Pp. x + 135. 

Rev. by Edwin E. Willoughby in 
SQ, V, 423; by Paul A. Jorgensen in 
).E.G.P., Lill, 478-479. 
184. Crocker, Lester G. “Hamlet, Don 
Quijote, La vida es sueto: The 
Quest for Values,” PMLA, LXIX, 
278-313. 
A comparative study, with a view 
toward man’s problem today. 
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185. Crosse, Gordon. Shakespearean Play- 
going, 1890-1952. London, 1953. 
Rev. by Eugenio Gomes (“Um 
Espectador de Shakespeare”) in Cor- 
reio da Manha (Rio de Janeiro), 
Nov. 20. 


186. Cruttwell, Patrick. The Shakespearean 
Moment. London, 1953. 
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Kev. in T.L.S., Ap. 30, p. 282; in 
New Statesman and Nation, XLVII, 
447; by Herman Heuer in S.-/., Vol. 
90, PP. 319-320. 
187. D’Amico, Silvio. “Theatre in the Open 
Air,” World Theatre, Ill, No. 4, pp. 
23-34- 
188. Danks, K. B. “The Case of Antonio’s 
Melancholy,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 
3 (Mar.), p. 111. 
Considers Antonio’s melancholy in 
The Merchant of Venice essentially 
a dramatic device. 


189. Danks, K. B. “Grease that’s Sweaten,” 
N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 8 (Aug.), p. 
334- 
Examines three images in Sh. deal- 
ing with grease and gibbets. 
190. Danks, K. B. “Macbeth and the Word 
‘Strange, ” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 
10 (Oct.), p. 425. 
Macbeth’s use of the word. 
191. Danks, K. B. “Shakespeare and ‘Peine 
Forte et Dure,’” N. & Q., Vol. 199, 
No. 9 (Sept.), pp. 377-379- 
Sh.’s use of figures derived from 
this punishment. 


192. Danks, K. B. “Shakespeare Connex- 
ions,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 8 
(Aug.), p. 362. 

Adds more information to that 
given by N. Graham. See No. 258. 


193. Davenport, A. “Notes on Lyly’s Cam- 
paspe and Shakespeare,” N. & Q., 
Vol. 199, No. 1 (Jan.), pp. 19-20. 

Finds parallels in Henry IV. Sug- 
gests a possible Elizabethan notion 
that things weighed heaviest at mid- 
night. Draws quotations from Meas- 
ure for Measure and Much Ado. 

194. David, Richard. “Stratford 1954,” SO, 

V, 385-394. 
An appraisal of the season's total 
achievement and a detailed com- 
mentary on individual performances, 
with photographs. 

195. Dehn, Paul. “The Filming of Shake- 
speare,” in Talking of Shakespeare, 
ed. by John Garrett. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton & Max Reinhardt. 

196. Dodd, E. F. Six Tales from Shakespeare 
(Macmillan’s Stories to Remember in 
Simple English). London: Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 97. 
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197. Dodd, E. F. Three Shakespeare Come- 
dies, told by E. F. Dodd (Macmil- 
lan’s Stories to Remember in Simple 
English). London: Macmillan. Pp. 
56. 

As You Like It, A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, Much Ado About 

Nothing. 


198. Doran, Madeleine. Endeavors of Art: 
A Study of Form in Elizabethan 
Drama. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 482. 

Approaches Elizabethan drama, 
and particularly Sh., through con- 
temporary critical theories and atti- 
tudes. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Mar. 5, p. 154; in 
N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 4 (Ap.), pp. 
183-184; by Marvin T. Herrick in 
].E.G.P., LI, 472-473; by Una Ellis- 
Fermor in SQ, V, 411-412; by Her- 
mann Heuer in S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 
347-349- 

199. Downer, Alan S. “The ‘Hamlet Year,’” 
SQ, V, 155-165. 

Surveys the unusual number of 
Hamlet performances given in the 
Scandinavian countries during the 
theatrical season of 1953-1954. 


200. Draper, John W. “The Date of Henry 
IV,” Neophilologus, XXXVIII, 41-44. 
Because Amurath did not succeed 
Amurath, as predicted in 2 Henry 1V 
(V.ii.48), the play must be dated 
early in 1596. 
201. Draper, John W. The “Othello” of 
Shakespeare’s Audience. Paris, 1952. 
Rev. by John E. Hankins in SQ, 
V, 91-92. 


202. Draper, J. W. “Shakespeare and India,” 
Littératures (Annales publiées par la 
Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse), II 
(Nov., 1953), I-12. 


203. Drew, Arnold P. “Emily Bronté and 
Hamlet,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 2 
(Feb.), pp. 81-82. 

Finds a pattern in Hamlet I1V.i for 
a scene in Chapter 12 of Wuthering 
Heights. Cathy’s mad speech shows 
resemblances to Ophelia’s. 


204. Drury, F. K. W. Drury’s Guide to Best 
Plays. Washington: Scarecrow Press. 

Pp. 367. 
Gives synopses of over 1200 of the 
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world’s best plays from Sophocles to 
Tennessee Williams. 
Noticed in T.L.S., Ap. 23, p. 270. 


205. Dymling, C. A. “Om Hamlets Alder,” 
in Gé6teborgsstudier 1 litteraturhis- 
toria tillignade Sverker Ek (Gote- 
borg, 1954), pp. 26-54. 

Explanation of the varying state- 
ments of Hamlet’s age is found in 
Sh.’s working with a double time- 
table, a procedure not unnatural to 
Elizabethan staging. 

206. Eckhoff, Lorentz. Shakespeare: Spokes- 
man of the Third Estate (Oslo Stud- 
ies in English, No. 3). Oslo, Norway: 
Akademisk forlag. Pp. xiv + 201. 

English transl. of the 2nd ed. of 
Wiliam Shakespeare, which was 
published in Norwegian in 1948. 
Presented to Dr. Eckhoff on his 7oth 
birthday by colleagues, students, and 
friends. 

207. Edinborough, Arnold. “A New Strat- 
ford Festival,” SQ, V, 47-50. 

Richard Ill and All’s Weil at Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival of Can- 
ada. 

208. Elliott, G. R. Flaming Minister: A 
Study of Othello. Duke Univ. Press, 
1953- 

Rev. by William Empson in Ken- 
yon Review, XVI, 163-166 (reply by 
Elliott, XVI, 335-336); by Kenneth 
Muir in M.L.N., LXIX, 433-435; by 
R. A. Foakes in English, X, 20; in 
Listener, LI, 937; by L. H. in Dublin 
Magazine, Ap.-Jun., pp. 55-96; by 
J.-B. Fort in Etudes Anglaises, VII, 
230; by Clifford Leech in SQ, IV, 
88-90 (correspondence from Elliott 
and Leech in SQ, V, 214); by E. J. 
West in Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XL, 212-213. 

209. Ellis-Fermor, Una. “Some Functions of 
Verbal Music in Drama,” S.-J., “Vol. 
90, 37-48. 

210. Empson, William. “The Elizabethan 
Stage,” 7.L.S., Dec. 10, p. 801. 

Letter to the editor concerning 
Leslie Hotson’s The First Night of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

211. Empson, William. The Structure of 
Complex Words. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, [1952]. Pp. x + 
452. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in SQ, V, 83-84. 
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212. Emslie, Macdonald. “Burning Bradley,” 
S.N.L., IV, 30. 
Bradley and the teaching of Sh. 


213. Engberg, Harald. “Helligtrekongers 
Aften” (Twelfth Night), Politiken 
(Copenhagen), Jun. 25. 

Review of performance at the Aal- 
borg open-air theater. 


214. Engel, Lehman. Music for the Classical 
Tragedy. Foreword by Margaret 
Webster. New York: Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc., 1953. Pp. 96. Music, illus. 

Rev. by Charles Haywood in SQ, 
V, 332-334- 

214a. Engle, Anita. “Was Shylock a Jew?” 
Jewish Forum, Autumn. 

Discusses the theory that Shylock’s 
unpleasant features may have derived 
from an ancient Hebrew allegory. 


. E[nglish], T. H. “Prologue to Shake- 
speare’s The Comedy of Errors,” 
Emory University Quarterly, X, 275- 
276. 

Poem composed for the first Shake- 
speare day at Emory University on 
April 14, 1954. 

6. English Institute Essays 1951. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1952. 

Rev. by Wolfgang H. Clemen in 
SQ, V, 188-190. 

. Enright, D. J. “Coriolanus: Tragedy 

or Debate?,” E. C., IV, 1-19. 
Mainly debate, with little of the 
tension of Sh.’s other tragedies. 

Evans, B. Ifor. The Language of Shake- 

speare’s Plays. London, 1952. 
Rev. by Michel Poirier in Etudes 
Anglaises, V1, 257-258. 
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g. Evans, G. Blakemore. “Laying a Shake- 
spearian Ghost: 1 Henry IV ILiv. 
225,” SO, V, 427. 

Examination of Q1r and Q2 shows 
that “elfshin” (long considered a 
crux) should read “elsshin”’—which 
might be emended to “elshin” (an 
awl). 


220. An Evening with William Shakespeare 
with an All Star Cast. Direction and 
Narration by Margaret Webster. Two 
LP 33% RPM Phonograph Records 
in album. New York: Theatre Mas- 
terworks, 1953. 

Rev. by Fredson Bowers in SOQ, 
V, 330-331. 


221. Everitt, E. B. The Young Shakespeare: 
Studies in Documentary Evidence. 
Anglistica, Vol. 11. Copenhagen: Ro- 
senkilde and Bagger. Pp. 188. 

Attempts to account for the “lost 
years.” Considers Sh. to be the au- 
thor of several “pre-Shakespearean” 
plays. 

Noticed in T.L.S., May 7, p. 302; 
rev. by Robert Adger Law in ].E.G.P., 
LIII, 624-628; by Hermann Heuer in 
S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 328-330; brief no- 
tice in The Library, Fifth Series, IX, 
218; by Peter P. Rohde in Informa- 
tion (Copenhagen), Jul. 8. 


222. Fallois, Bernard de. “Shakespeare A 
Paris,” La Revue de Paris, March, 
PP. 91-96. 
On performances of Julius Caesar, 
Richard Il, and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream in Paris in 1954. 


223. Fenton, E. W. [Map of Stratford-upon- 
Avon.] London: Newman Neame. 


224. Fergusson, Francis. “Comedy of Errors 
and Much Ado About Nothing,” 
Sewanee Review, LXIl, 24-37. 

An attempt to analyze the humor 
of these two plays. The Comedy of 
Errors is close to the vaudevillian, 
while Much Ado presents a comic yet 
poetic vision of mankind. 


225. Feuillerat, Albert. The Composition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays: Authorship, 
Chronology. Yale Univ. Press, 1953. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Mar. 5, p. 154; in 
Virginia Quarterly Review, XXX, 
xvii-xvili; by M. A. Schaaber in 
M.L.N., LXIX, 427-430; by G. E. 
Bentley in M.L.R., XLIX, 496; by 
Philip Williams in South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Ll, 270-272; by Hallet 
Smith in Yale Review, XLIII, 124; 
by G. B. Harrison in Saturday Re- 
view, XXXVI, 20; by A. Koszul in 
Etudes Anglaises, VM, 213-219; by 
Peter Alexander in SQ, V, 70-77; by 
Hermann Heuer in S.J., Vol. go, 
pp. 326-328; by Kenneth Muir in 
R.E.S., New Seriss, V, 411-413. 

226. Ffrench, Yvonne. Mrs. Siddons, Tragic 
Actress. London: Verschoyle. Pp. xvi 
+ 356. 

227. Field, Arthur. Recent Discoveries Re- 
lating to the Life and Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. London: Mitre 
Press. Pp. 84. 
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An entertaining addition to the 
Sh. legend. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Oct. 15, p. 654, let- 
ter by C. A. O. Fox in T.L.S., Oct. 
29, p. 696. 

Filipié, Lojze. “Drama o zloéincu,” Nasi 
Razgledi (Maribor), I, 6 (1952), pp. 
17-18. 

About Richard III. 


Finch, Hardy R. “Unbury the Bard,” 
Senior Scholastic, Vol. 64, pp. 36T- 
37T, 42T. 


Finkenstaedt, Thomas. “Zur Methodik 
der Versuntersuchung bei Shake- 
speare,” S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 82-107. 

Flatter, Richard. “Das Schauspielerische 
in der Diktion Shakespeares,” in 
Shakespeare-Schriften, ed. by Rich- 
ard Flatter, Heft 1. Wien. Pp. 53. 


. Fluchére, Henri. Shakespeare. Trans- 


lated by Guy Hamilton. With a fore- 
word by T. S. Eliot. New York, 1953. 

Rev. by Milton Crane in SQ, V, 
186-188; by Michel Poirier in Etudes 
Anglaises, Vl, 115-116. 

Foakes, R. A. “An Approach to Julius 
Caesar,’ SO, V, 259-270. 

Unity of play, in light of imagery, 
consists in “the completion of the 
circle of events beginning and end- 
ing the rebellion.” 


Foakes, R. A. “Contrasts and Connec- 
tions: Some Notes on Style in Shake- 
speare’s Comedies and Tragedies,” 
S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 69-81. 

Foakes, R. A. “The Player’s Passion: 
Some Notes on Elizabethan Psychol- 
ogy and Acting,” Essays and Studies, 
VII, 62-77. 

A warning for critics who make 
excessive use of the approach to Sh. 
through Elizabethan psychology. 
Elizabethan acting was thought at the 
time to be lifelike. 


Fox, C. Overbury. “The ‘Haunch’ of 
Winter,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 1 
(Jan.), p. 21. 

Notes the remarkable use of 
“haunch” in 2 Henry IV IV.iv.91-93, 
and suggests that it is a printer’s 
error for “haunts” or “haunt.” 


Fox, C. Overbury. “A Shakespeare Par- 
allel,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 3 
(Mar.), p. 111. 
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Finds an echo of Gaunt’s speech, 
Richard II 11.i.4off., in Richard Nic- 
cols’ Sir Thomas Overburie’s Vision, 
1616. 


238. Fox, Charles A. O. “Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 146,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 2 
(Feb.), p. 83. 


239. Fox, Levi. The Borough Town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1953. Pp. 168. 

Rev. by Philip Styles in SQ, V, 415- 
417. 

240. Fox, Levi. Shakespeare’s Birthplace: A 
History and Description (Cotman 
Photo Books Series). Norwich: Jar- 
rold. Pp. 22. 


241. Fox, Levi. “Some New Sidelights on 
Stratford-upon-Avon’s Medieval 
Guild Buildings,” Transactions of 
the Birmingham Archeological So- 
ciety, 70(1952), pp. 48-59. 

242. Fraser, Russell A. “The Dancing Horse 
of Love’s Labour's Lost,’ SO, V, 


Moth’s reference (I.ii.49-51) could 
apply to other dancing horses than 
Banks’s Morocco, and the allusion 
therefore does not date the play. 


243. Freund, Philip. Prince Hamlet. New 
York: Bookman Associates. Pp. 70. 


244. Fricker, R. Kontrast und Polaritat in 
den Charakterbildern Shakespeares. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 

glaises, V1, 354-355. 


245. Frye, Roland M. “Shakespeare’s Second 
Best Bed and a Contemporary Par- 
allel,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 11 
(Nov.), pp. 486-469. 

Comparison with Ralegh’s instruc- 
tions to his son. 


246. Gamberini, S. “Del Tradurre Shake- 
speare,” Rivista di Studi Teatrali, 
Ap.-Jun., 1953. 

247. Gardner, Stanley. “Shakespeare’s Audi- 
ences,” T.L.S., May 14, p. 319. 

Takes issue with 7.L.S. reviewer 
who regarded Sh.’s audiences as il- 
literate, and submits evidence to the 
contrary. Reply in 7.L.S., May 21, 
P- 335- 

248. Garrett, John (ed.). Talking of Shake- 
speare. London: Hodder & Stoughton 
with Max Reinhardt. Pp. 264. 
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A collection of lectures given at 
Stratford 1948-1953. 

Rev. in 7.L.S., Sept. 3, p. 551; by 
David Hardman in John o’ London’s 
Weekly, LXIll, 811; by Anthony 
Thwaite in Spectator, Jul. 30, p. 1523 
in New Statesman and Nation, 
XLVIII, 243. 


249. Georgi, Friderico [Erich Gerwien]. 
William Shakespeare alias Mercutio 
Florio. Bremen: Privately Printed. 
Pp. 54. 

250. Gilbert, V. M. “The Warburton-Ed- 
wards Controversy, (1) Mr. Toby 
Dismissed,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, Nos. 
6 & 7 (Jun. & Jul.), pp. 257-259 & 
291-293. 

The controversy that arose when 
Thomas Edwards criticized William 
Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare. 


250a. Gildersleeve, Virginia C. “Literary Ex- 
peditions,” in Many a Good Crusade. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 230-246. 

Reminiscences of Caroline Spur- 
geon’s study of imagery; of the 
“chess” portrait of Shaks. 

251. Goldsmith, R. H. “Touchstone: Critic 
in Motley,” PMLA, LXVIII (1953), 
884-895. 

252. Gomes, Eugenio. “O Drama de Leonor 
de Mendonca,” Correio da Manha 
(Rio de Janeiro), Oct. 23. 

The influence of Othello on the 
play Leonor de Mendonca by Gon- 
calves Dias. 


253. Gomes, Eugenio. “Um Passaro de 
Shakespeare” (A Bird in Shake- 
speare), Correio da Manha (Rio de 
Janeiro), April 29, 1951. 

Commentary on Artur de Sales’s 
translation of the word martlet (Mac- 
beth). 

254. Gomes, Eugenio. “Sonetos de Shake- 
speare,” Correio da Manha (Rio de 
Janeiro), March 10, 1953. 

Critical article on translation of the 
sonnets into Portuguese by Pericles 
Eugénio da Silva Ramos. 


255. Gomes, Eugenio. “Uma Traducao de 
Henrique IV,” Correio da Manha 

(Rio de Janeiro), Feb. 4, 1951. 
Critical article on a translation of 
Henry IV by Carlos Alberto Nunes. 


256. Gomes, Eugenio. “Tradugdes de Ham- 
let,’ Correio da Manha (Rio de Ja- 
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neiro), July 23, 1950; and in Prata de 
Casa (Rio de Janeiro), ed. Noite, 
1952, p. 157. 

Commentaries on some transla- 
tions of Hamlet into Portuguese. 


257. Goodman, Paul. The Structure of Lit- 
erature. Univ. of Chicago Press. Pp. 

vii + 282. 
Analyzes 

Henry IV. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Oct. 22, p. 674. 


258. Graham, N. H. “The Puttenham Fam- 
ily,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 3 (Mar.), 
Pp. 100-101. 

Comments on the connections be- 
tween this family and Sh. A genea- 
logical document. See also No. 192. 

258a. Granville-Barker, Harley. “Introduc- 
tion to ‘The Players’ Shakespeare,’ ” 
The Shakespeare Stage, No. 2, Sept. 
1953, Pp. 11-22. 

259. Greenfield, S. B. “Moth’s l’Envoy and 
the Courtiers in Love’s Labour's 
Lost,” Englische Studien, n.s. V, 167- 
168. 

260. Greenfield, Thelma Nelson. “The 
Clothing Motif in King Lear,” SO, 
V, 281-286. 

Sh. dramatizes and comments 
upon the traditional meanings of 
nakedness and fine dress, improving 
upon similar pattern in Medwall’s 
Nature. 

261. Greenfield, Thelma Nelson. “‘The 
Transformation of Christopher Sly,” 
P.Q., XXXII, 34-42. 

Sh.’s Sly, unlike his analogue in 4 
Shrew, provides more than a farcical 
setting for a farce; he is “a part of 
a comic juxtaposition of two con- 
trasting worlds.” 


Richard Il, Hamlet, 


262. Greer, C. A. “Falstaff’s Diminution of 
Wit,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 11 
(Nov.), p. 468. 

In 2 Henry IV and Merry Wives. 


263. Greer, C. A. “A Lost Play the Source 
of Shakespeare’s Henry IV and 
Henry V,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 2 
(Feb.), pp. 53-55- 

Examines the evidence for this as- 
sertion, and feels that there is a com- 
mon source for these plays and The 
Famous Victories in an old play. 


264. Greer, C. A. “Shakespeare’s Use of The 
Famous Victories of Henry the 
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Fifth,’ N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 6 
(Jun.), pp. 238-241. 

Notes parallels between The Fa 
mous Victories and Sh.’s Henry IV 
and Henry V. Asserts that Sh. used 
Famous Victories more than the 
chronicles. 


265. Greg, W. W. The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare. Oxford, 1951. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes An- 
glaises, VII, p. 322. 


266. Greg, W. W. “Twelfth Night,” T.LS., 
Dec. 31, p. 853. 

Letter to the editor disputing a 
point in Leslie Hotson’s The First 
Night of “Twelfth Night.” 

267. Gribble, Dorothy Rose. “Our Hope’s 
"Bove Wisdom, Grace, and Fear. An 
Account of a Tour of Macbeth,” SO, 
V, 403-407. 

Techniques and adventures of the 
Plantagenet Productions’ barnstorm- 
ing tour through English schools. 


268. Griffin, Alice. “Season at Stratford; the 
Second Annual Canadian Festival,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXVIII (Sept.), 24- 
25. 

269. Griffin, John and Alice. “Shakespeare’s 
Stratfords,” Theatre Arts, XXXVIII, 
No. 6 (Jun.), 76-77, gt. 

Reflections of productions in Eng- 
land upon Stratfords in Connecticut 
and Ontario. 

270. Grute, Harry. Shakespeare with Bacon: 
an Examination of the English His- 
tory Plays Commonly Attributed to 
Shakespeare. Newton: Montgomery- 
shire Printing Co. Pp. 88. 

Suggests that Sh. and Bacon were 
collaborators. 

271. Guidi, Augusto. “Henry VIII e i Prom- 
essi Sposi. Sulla interpretazione di 
un sotantivo in Julius Caesar,” Let- 
terature Moderne, May-June, pp. 314- 
315. 

The first of these two notes deals 

with reminiscences of Sh. in Man- 

zoni’s Promessi Sposi; the second, 
with the interpretation of the word 
creature in Sh.’s Julius Caesar. 


272. Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. “Was ‘Shake- 
speare’ a Woman?,” C.E., XV, 445- 


Parodies the reasoning of Bacon- 
jans. 
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272a. Guthrie, Tyrone, Robertson Davies, 
and Grant Macdonald. Twice Have 
the Trumpets Sounded. A Record of 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
in Canada, 1954. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin. Pp. xiv + 193, 51 illus- 
trations. 


273. Halliday, F. E. The Enjoyment of 
Shakespeare. London, 1952. 

Noticed by G. B. Harrison in SQ, 
V, 335. 

274. Halliday, F. E. The Poetry of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. London: Duckworth. 
Pp. 196. 

Divides Sh.’s work into five pe- 
riods and considers the poetry under 
three heads: the words, the rhythmic 
relationship of the words, and the 
use of metaphor and imagery. 

Rev. in T.LS., Jul. 2, p. 424 (see 
letter by F. R. Leavis, T.L.S., Jul. 9, 
p. 441, and reply by reviewer, T.L.S., 
Jul. 16, p. 457); by Thom Gunn in 
Spectator, Jul. 2, pp. 32-33; in Dublin 
Magazine, Jul.-Sept., pp. 60-61; by 
M. W. in John o’London’s Weekly, 
LXIII, 457. 

275. Halliday, F. E. Shakespeare and His 
Critics. London: Robert Bentley, Inc., 
1953 [1949]. Pp. xii + 522, 8 plates. 

Rev. by G. B. Harrison in SO, V, 
334-335- 

276. “A Hamlet Enigma at Elsinore,” Life, 
Aug. 9, pp. 81-92. 

Includes photographs of castle by 
William W. Vandivert and “solu- 
tion,” by Ib Melchior, of “cipher” on 
Shakespeare’s tombstone which led 
to search of Elsinore for manuscript 


of Hamlet. 
277. Hammerle, Karl. “The Poet’s Eye 
(MND V.i.12): Zur Auffassung 


Shakespeares vom Wesen des Dich- 
ters,” Innsbrucker Beitrige zur Kul- 
tur-wissenschaft, 1 (Ammann-Fest- 
gabe 1. Teil), 101-107. 

Parallels M.N.D: V.i.12, L.L.L. V.i. 
758-761, and L.L.L. IV.ii.70-76 and 
finds parallels to several passages in 
Plato, Phaidros. 


278. Hammerle, Karl. “Das Titanialager des 
Sommernachtstraumes als Nachhall 
des Topos vom Locus Amoenus,” 
S.]., Vol. 90, pp. 279-284. 

279. Hankins, John Erskine. Shakespeare’s 
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Derived Imagery. Lawrence: Univ. 
of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. 289. 

A search for sources for Sh.’s im- 
agery; a study of the influence of 
these works (particularly Palingen- 
ius) upon his ideas; and an illumina- 
tion of Sh.’s adaptive imagination at 
work. Chapters include: ‘“‘Dusty 
Death,” “Brief Candle,” “Vile Bod- 
ies,” “The Unweeded Garden.” 

Rev. by G. B. Harrison in Satur- 
day Review, Sept. 25, p. 22; by R. C. 
Bald in M.P., LI, 278-281; by Wil- 
liam C. McAvoy in ].E.G.P., LIII, 
637-639. 


280. Harbage, Alfred. Shakespeare and the 


co 


2 


co 


2 


Rival Traditions. New York, 1952. 

Rev. by Charles Tyler Prouty in 
R.N., VI, 49-51; by Charles T. Harri- 
son in Sewanee Review, LXII, 165- 
166; by Philip Williams in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, LIM, 273-274; by 
R. C. Bald in M.P., LI, 278-281. 


1. Harbage, Alfred. “Shakespeare’s Inner 


Stage,” R.N., VI, 18-19. 

A critical comment on Leslie Hot- 
son’s article “Shakespeare’s Arena- 
Stage at Court.” See also Nos. 303, 
311. 


2. Harding, Davis P. “Shakespeare the 


Elizabethan,” Shakespeare: of an 
Age and for all Time. The Yale 
Shakespeare Festival Lectures, pp. 13- 
32. 

The economic and educational 
level of Sh.’s audience is described to 
prove that Sh. wrote to please a 
heterogeneous group of people, about 
whom generalized assumptions are 
dangerous. 


283. Hardwick, J. M. D. (ed.). Emigrant in 


Motley. Rockliff. 

Letters written by Charles and 
Ellen Kean on their last theatrical 
tour, to Australia and America. 


284. Harrison, Charles T. “Studies in the 


English Renaissance,” Sewanee Re- 
view, LXII, 160-166. 

Survey includes Harbage’s Shake- 
speare and the Rival Traditions, 
Spalding’s The Philosophy of Shake- 
speare, and Whitaker’s Shakespeare’s 
Use of Learning. 

See Nos. 280, 523, 590. 


285. Harrison, G. B. “The Bardic Book- 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


= 


291. 


293. 


294. 


295. 


shelf,” Saturday Review, Sept. 25, p. 
22ff. 

A review of several books of 
Shakespeare scholarship. 


Harrison, G. B. Uvod u Shakespearea 
(Introducing Shakespeare), tr. into 
Serbo-Croat. Zagreb. 


Harrison, John L. “The Convention of 
‘Heart and Tongue’ and the Mean- 
ing of Measure for Measure,” SO, V, 
I-10. 

The measure-for-measure principle 
is realized “predominantly in terms 
of the degree of unity or disunity of 
heart and tongue,” a basic Renais- 
sance symbolism. 


Hart, Walter Morris. “Shakespeare’s 
Use of Verse and Prose,” in Five 
Gayley Lectures 1947-1954 (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press), pp. I-17. 

Analyzes Sh.’s increasing skill in 
mingling verse and prose, with par- 
ticular attention to Lady Macbeth 
and her expression in disordered 
prose of thoughts unvoiced in her 
controlled verse utterances. 

Haywood, Richard M. “Shakespeare 
and the Old Roman,” C.E., XVI, 98- 
Iol. 

Sh. and his use of Plutarch. 


. Heilbroner, Robert L. “The Murder of 


the Man Who Was William Shake- 
speare,” Esquire, December, pp. 115- 
122. 

“Calvin Hoffman’s case for Chris- 
topher Marlowe: one of the greatest 
of literary detective stories.” 

Helpmann, Robert. “Formula for Mid- 
summer Magic; Choreographer Prin- 
cipal of the Old Vic Production,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXVIII, 76-77. 


. Helsztyinski, Stanistaw. Wizerunek Wil- 


liam Szekspira (Literatura europejska 
w ikresie Renesansu i i Baroku obej- 
muje Nastepujace zeszyty, no. 13). 
Warsaw, 1947. Pp. 59. 

Helsztyinski, ‘Stanistaw. Od Szekspira 
do Joyce’a. Warszawa: Stanistaw 
Cuzrowski, 1948. Pp. 325. 

Hennings, Elsa. Hamlet, Shakespeares 
“Faust”-Tragédie. Bonn. 

Herbert, T. Walter. “The Naming of 
Falstaff,” Emory University Quar- 
terly, X, 1-11. 
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299. 
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“Sh. recognized in Falstaff a bizarre 
resemblance to himself.” 


Heuer, Hermann. “Traumwelt und 
Wirklichkeit in der Sprache des 
Tempest,” S.7., Vol. 90, pp. 229-251. 

Hewes, H. “Triple en Tente, Stratford, 
Ontario,” Saturday Review, XXXVII, 
July 31, pp. 33-34- 

Comments on the Sh. festival of 
Stratford, Ontario. 


Hinman, Charlton. “The ‘Halliwell- 
Phillipps Facsimile’ of the First Folio 
of Shakespeare,” SO, V, 395-401. 

Long the most accessible reproduc- 
tion, and consulted even by modern 
editors, this facsimile derives from 
enough different folios to make it a 
hodge-podge. It also shows tamper- 
ings. 

Hinman, Charlton. “The Proof-Reading 
of the First Folio Text of Romeo 
and Juliet,” S.B., V1, 61-70. 

Examines text in light of evidence 
adduced from a recently discovered 
proof sheet for one page of this play. 
Concludes that Jaggard’s shop 
treated some plays with greater care 
than others. 


Hinman, Charlton. “Variant Readings 
in First Folios,” S.N.L., IV, 41. 

Explains the Hinman Collating 

Machine in use at the Folger Library. 


Hodges, C. Walter. The Globe Re- 
stored: A Study of the Elizabethan 
Theatre. London, 1953. 

Rev. by M. St. Clare Byrne in 
English, X, 19-20; by Paul Jordan- 
Smith in Los Angeles Times, Nov. 
14, Part IV, p. 6; by G. B. Harrison 
in Saturday Review, Sept. 25, p. 323 
by G. R. Kernodle in Educational 
Theatre Journal, V1, 271-272. 

Hodges, C. Walter. Shakespeare and 
the Players. London, 1950. 

Rev. by M. T. Jones-Davies in 
Etudes Anglaises, VII, 114-115. 

Hodges, C. Walter. “Some Comments 
upon Dr. Leslie Hotson’s ‘Shake- 
speare’s Arena’,” The Shakespeare 
Stage, No. 3, Dec. 1953, pp. 26-29. 

See also Nos. 281, 311. 

Hoepfner, Theodore C. “ ‘We that are 
Young,’” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 3 
(Mar.), p. 110. 

Comments on Kenneth Muir’s as- 


signing final speech of King Lear to 
Edgar in the Arden Sh. 


305. Holland, Ruth. One Crown with a Sun. 


London: Jonathan Cape, 1952. Pp. 
286. 

A novel about Shakespeare. 

Rev. by Marchette Chute in SQ, V, 


go. 


306. Holmes, Martin. “A Regency Cleo- 


patra,” Theatre Notebook, VIII, 
46-47. 

Examines two prints showing cos- 
tumes worn in an 1813-1814 produc- 
tion of Antony and Cleopatra at 
Covent Garden, with reproductions. 


307. Honigmann, E. A. J. “Shakespeare’s 


‘Lost Source-Plays,’” M.L.R., XLIX, 
293-307- 

Argues against theory—advanced 
mainly by Dover Wilson—that Sh. 
relied upon lost source plays. 


308. Hosley, Richard. “The ‘Good Night, 


Good Night’ Sequence in Romeo 
and Juliet,” SO, V, 96-98. 

Reaffirms his earlier remarks about 
the two quartos, in terms of this se- 
quence. 


309. Hosley, Richard. “The Use of the 


Upper Stage in Romeo and Juliet,” 
SO, V, 371-379. 

In the Upbraiding, the Potion 
scene, and the Lamentation (lIII.v. 
69-242, IV.iii, and IV.iv) the upper 
stage was not used for Juliet’s bed- 
room. Rather, the action moved, for 
greater prominence, to the main 
stage (used in conjunction with the 
discovery space). 


310. Hotson, Leslie. The First Night of 


“Twelfth Night.” London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis. Pp. 256. 

On the basis of contemporary evi- 
dence the author considers the play 
to have been commissioned for, and 
performed on, Twelfth Night, 1600- 
1601. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 24, p. 607; by 
Robert Speaight in Tablet, 204, pp. 
403-404; by James G. McManaway in 
N.Y. Times Book Review, Dec. 12, 
p. 4; by G. Lambin in Les Langues 
Modernes, Vol. 48, pp. 542-543; by 
J.I.M. Stewart in New Statesman and 
Nation, XLVIII, 510-512. 

See also Nos. 210, 266. 
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311. Hotson, Leslie. “Shakespeare’s Arena- 
Stage at Court,” R.N., VI, 17-18. 

Attempts to prove that Sh.’s stage 
at court was the same as the modern 
arena-stage. 

See also Nos. 281, 303. 

312. Hotson, Leslie. “‘This- Wooden O’: 
Shakespeare’s Curtain Theatre Identi- 
fied,” Times (London), Mar. 26, pp. 
7 14- 

313. Howard, Leon. “Shakespeare for the 
Family,” Quarterly of Film, Radio 
and Television, VIII, 356-366. 

Reactions to the television perform- 
ance of Maurice Evans’ Richard II. 

314. Hubler, Edward. The Sense of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1952. 

Rev. by Ernest A. Strathmann in 
].E.G.P., Lil, 577-578; by G. Bul- 
lough in M.L.N., XLIX, 514-516. 

315. Hudson, Arthur K. (comp.). Shake- 
speare and the Classroom. London: 
Heinemann. Pp. xii + 116. 

Compiled for the Society for 
Teachers of English. Makes sugges- 
tions for new teaching approaches. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Ap. 9, p. 238. 

316. Hughes, W. R. “Macbeth goes Afri- 
can,” Scholastic, 65, Sept. 22, p. 43. 

An account of a Liberian perform- 
ance. 

317. Hunt, Hugh. The Director in the 
Theatre. London: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul. Pp. ix + 111. 

Includes a lecture on modern Sh. 
production and holds the balance be- 
tween sham archaism and over-em- 
bellishment. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Nov. 19, p. 742. 

318. Hunt, Hugh. Old Vic Prefaces: Shake- 
speare and the Producer. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xii + 
194. 

A collection of the author’s talks to 
the actors in those plays he produced 
at the Old Vic from 1949 to 1953, 
with afterthoughts on the produc- 
tions themselves. 

Rev. in 7.L.S., Mar. 5, p. 148; by 
John T. Boorman in Tablet, 203, pp. 
546-547; by T. C. Worsley in New 
Statesman and Nation, XLVII, 322- 
324. 

318a. Hunter, E. K. Shakespeare and Com- 
mon Sense. Boston: Christopher. Pp. 
312. 
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319. Hunter, G. K. “Henry IV and the 
Elizabethan Two-Part Play,” R.E.S., 
New Series, V, 236-248. 

Comparison with similar two-part 
plays suggests that the unity of 
Henry IV consisted more in a paral- 
lel presentation of incidents than in 
continuity of character or plot. 


320. Ilyin, Eugene K. “Gordon Craig’s Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” Theatre Arts, May, 
pp. 78-79, 88-90. 

Transcription of conversation be- 
tween the designer and Stanislavski, 
preceding their production of Ham- 
let. Concerns mainly L iii. 


1. Irving, Thomas B. Hamlet y Segis- 
mundo ante la Vida. Universidad de 
San Carlos (Guatemala), XIX. 
(1950). 

2. Isham, Gyles. “The Prototypes of King 
Lear and his Daughters,” N. & Q., 
Vol. 199, No. 4 (Ap.), pp. 150-151. 

Examines the theory that the plot 
of King Lear may have been inspired 
by the story of Brian Annesley of 
Lee, who had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom was named Cor- 
dell. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth R. “Shakespeare with- 
out Fears,” C.E., XV, 347-348. 

On teaching Sh. to prospective 
teachers. 


N 


3 
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324. Javorsek, Joze. “Aktualnost Shake- 
spearovega Hamleta” (Hamlet’s Ac- 
tuality), Nasa Sodobnost (Ljubljana), 
I, 6 (1953). 

Jazayery, Mohammad Ali and Robert 
Adger Law. “Three Texts of King 
Lear: Their Differences,” University 
of Texas Studies in English, XXXII, 
14-24. 

Differences between three standard 
texts: Globe, Neilson, Kittredge. 


325- 


326. Jensen, William. “Den usandsynlige 
Antonio” (The improbable Antonio), 
Kristeligt Dagblad (Copenhagen), 
April 6. 

On loan and interest in the six- 
teenth century. 


327. Jepsen, Laura. Ethical Aspects of Trag- 
edy. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida 
Press, 1953. 
Rev. by William T. Hastings in 
SQ, V, 323-327; by Clifford Leech in 
R.E.S., New Series, V, 287-288. 
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. Jésus-Marie, Father Bruno de. Love and 


Violence. New York: Sheed & Ward. 

Essays on the connection of love 
with violence, as seen in the works 
of Sh., Michelangelo, Dostoevsky, the 
Gospels, etc. 


. Jones, John. “Shakespeare and Mr. Wil- 


son Knight,” Listener, LII, 1011-1012. 

A criticism of the work of Mr. Wil- 
son Knight, and the “new” critical 
approach. 


. Jones, Margo. “Shakespeare in the 


Round,” World Theatre, Ill, no. 1, 
p. 20. 


331. Jordan, William E. and Mildred R. 


“Shakespeare’s Theater: the Globe 
Playhouse—An Educational Film. I. 
The Shooting Script,” Quarterly of 
Film, Radio and Television, VIII, 
322-332. 


332. Jordan, William E. and Mildred R. 


333: 


w 
Ww 
Vv 


330. 


337: 


“Shakespeare's Theater: the Globe 
Playhouse—An Educational Film IV. 
Postproduction Notes on the Film,” 
Quarterly of Film, Radio and Tele- 
vision, VIII, 350-355. 

Comments by the directors and 
producers. 


Jorgensen, Paul A. “Much Ado About 


Nothing,” SQ, V, 287-295. 
On Sh.’s use of the word Nothing, 
particularly in Much Ado. 


. Joseph, Bertram. Conscience and the 


King: A Study of Hamlet. London, 
1953. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S.-]., 
Vol. go, pp. 338-341. 


. Kastropil, Stjepan. “Shakespeare na 


Lovrijencu,” Knjizevni Jadran 
(Split), I, 9 (1952), p. 6. 

About performance of Hamlet at 
the old fortress Lovrijenac in Dub- 
rovnik. 


Kaufman, Helen Andrews. “Nicold 


Secchi as a Source of Twelfth Night,” 
SO, V, 271-280. 

To Secchi’s two plays, G/’Inganni 
and L’Interesse, Sh. may have been 
indebted for some of Viola’s traits 
and actions and for his treatment of 
romantic love. 


Keen, Alan and Roger Lubbock. The 


Annotator: the Pursuit of an Eliza- 
bethan Reader of Halle’s “Chronicle” 
Involving Some Surmises About the 


Early Life of William Shakespeare. 
London: Putnam. Pp. xiii + 216. 
An account of 400 marginal anno- 
tations, believed to have been written 
by Sh., in a copy of Halle’s Chronicle, 
and leading to new views on the 
“lost years.” Has genealogical tables. 
Rev. by Christopher Devlin in 


. Month, XI, 307-308; in T.L.S., Mar. 


26, p. 198; by David Hardman in 
John o’ London’s Weekly, LXIIl, 
290; by Anthony Thwaite in Spec- 
tator, May 28, p. 656; by Milton 
Crane in Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Sept. 5, p. 8; by J. F. Sullivan in 
Commonweal, 60, p. 585; in Kirkus, 
22, p. 375; by H. B. Charlton in 
Manchester Guardian, Ap. 20, p. 4; 
by J. I. M. Stewart in New Statesman 
and Nation, XLVII, 326; in New 
Yorker, 30, Sept. 25, p. 143; by J. H. 
Jackson in San Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 19, p. 15; by G. B. Harrison in 
Saturday Review, Sept. 25, pp. 22, 
32; by P. A. Duhamel in America, 
92, Oct. 2, pp. 18-19. 


338. Kemp, T. C. “Acting Shakespeare: 


Modern Tendencies in Playing and 
Production with Special Reference to 
Some Recent Productions,” S.S.7, pp. 
121-127. 


339. Kemp, T. C. and J. C. Trewin. The 


Shakespeare Festival: A History of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
Birmingham, 1953. 

Rev. by Arthur Colby Sprague in 
SO, V, 420-421; by Hermann Heuer 
in S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 323-324. 


340. Kernan, Alvin B. “A Comparison of 


the Imagery in 3 Henry V1 and The 
True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
York,” S.P., LI, 431-442. 

That the sea-wind-tide figure is 
directly used as a “comprehensive 
symbol” in 3 Henry VI, but is neg- 
lected in The True Tragedie, poses a 
new problem in the relationship of 
the two plays. 


341. King, S. K. “Eliot, Yeats and Shake- 


speare,” Theoria (University of Na- 
tal), 1953, pp. 113-119. 

An essay on “virtus” as the source 
of poetic inspiration, with reference 
to Pericles and T. S. Eliot's Marina, 
The Winter's Tale and Yeats’s Lapis 
Lazuli. Comments on the composi- 
tion of Sh.’s last plays. 
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Kipphardt, Heibar. Shakespeare dring- 
end gesucht. A satirical comedy in 
three acts. Berlin: Henschel. Pp. 116. 


Kjaergaard, Helge. “Shakespeare er evig 
og Viola er yndig,” (Sh. is eternal 
and Viola is graceful), Aalborg Stifts- 
tidende (Copenhagen), Jun. 18. 

On the performance of Twelfth 
Night at the Aalborg open-air theater. 

Klajn, Hugo. “Shakespeare in Yugo- 
slavia,” SO, V, 41-45. 

Klajn, Hugo. “Shakespeareove kom- 
edije” (Sh.’s Comedies), Moguénosti 
(Split), ro. 

Knight, Arthur. “Three Problems in 
Film Adaptation,” Saturday Review, 
Dec. 18, pp. 26-28. 

Includes a review of Castellani’s 
filming of Romeo and Juliet. 


Knight, G. Wilson. The Mutual Flame: 
An Interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. London: Methuen. 


Knight, G. Wilson. The Shakespearian 
Tempest. London, 1953. 

Rev. by Michel Poirier in Etudes 
Anglaises, VII, 323-324. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Wheel of Fire: 
Interpretations of Shakespearian Trag- 
edy, with Three New Essays. ath 
rev. ed. London: Methuen. Pp. xx 
+ 343. 

Knights, Lionel Charles. Poetry, Polt- 
tics and the English Tradition. Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus. Pp. 32. 


Knox, Bernard, “The World of Ham- 
let,” in Cleanth Brooks, Tragic 
Themes in Western Literature. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 


Kocher, Paul H. “Lady Macbeth and 
the Doctor,” SO, V, 341-349. 

Sh.’s “twice repeated emphasis on 
the complete abdication of the Doc- 
tor in favor of the divine” made pos- 
sible major dramatic message in 
terms of current religious-medical 
tensions: Lady M.’s trouble was not 
natural melancholia (which she had 
earlier invoked to steel herself) but 
conscience. 


Kocher, Paul H. Science and Religion 
in Elizabethan England. San Marino, 
Calif., 1953. 

Rev. by F. R. Johnson in The Li- 
brary, VIII, 5th ser., pp. 286-287; by 
Jackson I. Cope in M.L.N., LXIX, 


423-427; by Charles T. Harrison in 
Sewanee Review, LXII, 161-162. 


354. Kokeritz, Helge. “Shakespeare’s Lan- 
guage,” Shakespeare: of an Age and 
for all Time. The Yale Shakespeare 
Festival Lectures, pp. 35-51. 

A sketch of scholarship dealing 
with Sh.’s language. 

355. Kokeritz, Helge. Shakespeare’s Pronun- 
ciation. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1953. 

Rev. by Norman Eliason in SQ, 
V, 413-415; by Philip Williams in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, LIII, 273; 
by Hilda M. Hulme in M.L.R., XLIX, 
367-368; by Hermann Heuer in S.-]., 
Vol. 90, pp. 343-345: 

356. Koiodin, Irving. “The ‘Dream’ Book,” 
Saturday Review, Sept. 25, p. 50. 

On the Old Vic recordings of 
M.N.D. and Mendelssohn’s music. 


357. Kragh Jacobsen, Svend. “To play or not 
to play. At spille eller ikke spille,” 
Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen), 
Jun. 17. 

Review of the yearly production of 
Hamlet at the castle of Kronborg, 
Elsinore. 

358. Kreft, Bratko. “Shakespeareva visoka 
pesem,” Gledaliski List—Drama 
(Ljubljana), 10 (1953-1954), pp. 197- 
203. 

About Romeo and Juliet and its 
performance in the theater at Ljubl- 
jana. 

359. Kruuse, Jens. “Som man behager” (As 
You Like It), Jyllandsposten (Aarhus, 
Denmark), Oct. 29. 

Review of the performance at Aar- 
hus Theatre. 

360. Kuhl, E. P. “Hercules in Spenser and 
Shakespeare,” T.L.S., Dec. 31, p. 860. 

Sh. may have identified Hercules 
with the Earl of Essex. 

Lambin, G. “Sur les traces d’un Shake- 
speare inconnu,” Les Langues Mod- 
erncs (Paris), No. 6, Nov.-Dec., pp. 
53-55- 

An answer to Mario Praz and “a 
few others” (cf. Shakespeare Survey 
7, pp. 95-106). Lambin is one of the 
staunchest French supporters of the 
Anti-Stratfordian “school.” See 1953 
bibl., No. 196. 

362. Lascelles, Mary. Shakespeare’s “Measure 
for Measure.” London, 1953. 
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Rev. in T.L.S., Feb. 19, p. 122; by 
G. Lambin in Les Langues Mod- 
ernes, XLVIII, 85; by Harold Jenkins 
in R.E.S., New Series, V, 409-411. 


363. Lassen, Erik. “Shakespeare som Krimi- 
nalist,” Berlingske Aften (Copen- 
hagen), Oct. rr. 


364. Law, Robert Adger. “Edmund Morti- 
mer in Shakespeare and Hall,” SOQ, 
V, 425-436. 

The wording in Halle’s Chronicle 
influenced Sh.’s account of Morti- 
mer’s captivity in z and 2 Henry V1 
and in 7 Henry IV. 


Law, R. A. “Shakespeare’s Historical 
Cycle: Rejoinder,” S.P., LI, 40-41. 
Answer to E. M. W. Tillyard, S.P., 
LI, 34-39. 
Leavis, F. R. “Shakespeare’s Craft of 
Verse,” T.L.S., July 9, p. 441. 
Letter to the editor concerning a 
review in T.L.S., July 2, p. 424. Mr. 
Leavis upholds the notion of poetic 
drama and his own method of criti- 
cism. Reply by the Reviewer, T.L.S., 
July 16, p. 457. 
Lebesque, Morvan. “Shakespeare s’ap- 
pelait Shakespeare,” Thédtre Popu- 
laire, Sept-Oct., 1953, pp. 26-41. 


. Leech, Clifford. “Notes on Dr. Richard 
Hosley’s Suggestions Concerning the 
Received Text of Romeo and Juliet,” 
SQ, V, 94-95. 

Hosley’s article appeared in SQ, 
IV, 11-33. He replies to Leech in 
SQ, V, 96-98. 

Leech, Clifford. “The Theme of Am- 
bition in All’s Well That Ends Well,” 
ELH, XXI, 17-29. 


. Lewis, C. S. English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century Excluding Drama 
(The Oxford History of English Lit- 
erature, III). Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 606. 

Sh.’s poems, pp. 489-509. 

371. Linneballe, Poul. “Shakespeare, Hamlet 

og Kronborg,” Social-Demokraten 

(Copenhagen), Jun. 23. 

Regarding the yearly production of 

Hamlet at the castle of Kronborg, 

Elsinore. 
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369. 


Lion, F. “Una Nuova Interpretazione 
dell’ Amleto di Shakespeare,” Re- 
vista di Studi Teatrali, No. 7, 1953. 
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373. Long, John H. “The Case of ‘O Mis- 
tresse Mine,’” R.N., VII, 15-16. 

Examines the evidence put forward 
by Sydney Beck (see No. 133) that 
Thomas Morley may have written 
the music for this song. 

374. Lynch, James J. Box, Pit and Gallery: 
Stage Society in Johnson’s London. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of 
California Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 362. 

Includes some descriptions of eight- 
eenth-century productions of Sh.’s 
plays. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Feb. 19, p. 115; by 
Herman Schumlin in Theatre Arts, 
XXXVIII, 10; by John Randolph in 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, Jan. 3, p. 
2; in N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 10 
(Oct.), pp. 457-458. 

375. Lythe, S. G. E. “The Locale of Ham- 
let,’ N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 3 (Mar.), 
pp. 111-112. 

Suggests that either Sh. or his 
predecessor altered the locale given 
by Saxo Grammaticus because Elsi- 
nore was well known to traders as 
a customs station. 

375a. Macbeth. Recorded by The Old Vic 
Company. New York: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, 1953. 

Rev. by James G. McManaway in 
SO, V, 202-203. 

376. MacCarthy, Desmond. Theatre. Lon- 
don: MacGibbon & Kee. Pp. vi + 
IgI. 

A collection of critical essays, in- 
cluding some on revivals of Sh.’s 
plays. 

Rev. in 7.L.S., Oct. 8, p. 643; in 
Listener, LII, 635; by Anthony Hart- 
ley in Spectator, Oct. 1, pp. 410-411. 

377. Madariaga, Salvador de. “The Original 
of Armado,” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, May 6, p. to. 

Antonio de Perez. 

378. Mander, Raymond and Joe Mitchenson. 
Hamlet through the Ages. London, 
1952. 

Rev. by Robert Hamilton Ball in 
SO, V, 335-336; by Hermann Heuer 
in S.J., Vol. 90, pp. 322-323; by Jérgen 
Budtz-Jérgensen in Nationaltidende 
(Copenhagen), Jun. 12. 


379. Marder, Louis. “Law in Shakespeare,” 
in Renaissance Papers, pp. 40-44. 
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rev. ed. London: Heinemann. Pp. vii 
+ 184. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Dec. 24, p. 834. 

Matthews, Arthur D. and Clark M. 
Emery (ed.). Studies in Shakespeare 
(Univ. of Miami Publications in Eng- 
lish and American Literature, Vol. I). 
Univ. of Miami Press, 1953. 

Rev. by Francis R. Johnson in SQ, 
V, 195-198. 

Maulnier, Thierry. “De Shakespeare a 
Jean Genest,” La Revue de Paris, 
February, pp. 138-141. 

On a performance of Antony and 
Cleopatra in Paris by the Memorial 
Theatre Company. 


Maurice, Martin. William Shakespeare. 
Paris, 1953. 

Rev. by René Lalou (“Dramaturges 
et Comédiens”) in Hommes et Mon- 
des (Paris), Jan., pp. 271-273; by G. 
Lambin in Les Langues Modernes, 
XLVIII, 85-86. 


. Maxwell, J. C. “‘At once’ in Shake- 


speare,” M.L.R., XLIX, 464-466. 

Sometimes, especially in reference 
to dying, “at once” carried older 
meaning of “once for all” rather than 
—or in addition to—modern mean- 
of “immediately.” 


Maxwell, J. C. “Henry V, ILii.103-4,” 
N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 5 (May), 
Pp. 195. 

Suggests an emendation. 

Maxwell, J. C. “Simple or Complex? 
Some Problems in the Interpretation 
of Shakespeare,” Durham University 
Journal, Jun., pp. 112-115. 


. McBean, Angus. Shakespeare Memo- 


rial Theatre, 1951-1953: A Photo- 
graphic Record. London, 1953. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Jan. 29, p. 79; 
rev. by Hermann Heuer in S.-]., Vol. 
90, P. 323. 

McCurdy, Harold Grier. The Person- 
ality of Shakespeare: A Venture in 
Psychological Method. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1953. 

Rev. by G. B. Harrison in Satur- 
day Review, Sept. 25, p. 32. 

McManaway, James G. “The Colophon 
of the Second Folio of Shakespeare,” 
The Library, Fifth Series, IX, 199- 
200. 

Explains printing process which re- 


390. 


391. 


392 


393 


394 
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396 


sulted in two copies unique in re- 
spect to colophon: Folger 34, which 
lacks it; and Folger 35, which has 
two. 


McManaway, James G. “A Miscalcula- 
tion in the Printing of the Third 
Folio,” The Library, Fifth Series, IX, 
129-133. 

Describes copy of F3 belonging to 
J. F. Neylan, and the bibliographical 
significance of the unique survival 
in it of portion of Q1639 of 7 Henry 
IV. 


McManaway, James G. (ed.). “Songs 
and Masques in The Tempest [c. 
1674],” Theatre Miscellany, No. 14. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell for the Lut- 
trell Society, 1953, pp. 69-96. 

. McMullen, Frank. “Producing Shake- 

speare,” Shakespeare: of an Age and 

for all Time. The Yale Shakespeare 

Festival Lectures, pp. 55-57. 

Gives brief historical sketch of mod- 
ern Sh. production, and describes the 
principles followed at Yale. 


. Meader, William G. Courtship in Shake- 
speare. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. Pp. 266. 


. Meissner, Paul. Shakespeare, 2nd ed. 
revised by Martin Lehnert. Berlin: 
de Gruyter. Pp. 1142. 


. Melchior, I. “Treasure Hunt Anyone?” 
American Mercury, Vol. 78, May, 
pp. ITI-114. 

Grave and the Sh.-Bacon contro- 
versy. 

. [Members of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy.] Lectures on Four of Shake- 
speare’s History Plays. (Carnegie 
Series in English, No. I). Pittsburgh, 
1953- 

Rey. by Robert Adger Law in SO, 
V, 331-332; by Kenneth Muir in 
M.L.N., LXIX, 435. 


396a. Merchant, William M. “A Poussin 


‘Coriolanus’ in Rowe’s 1709 Shake- 
speare,” John Rylands Library Bul- 
letin, 37, pp. 13-16. 

A report of an unusual engraving in 
a copy of Rowe’s Sh. acquired by the 
Library. 


397. Merchant, W. M. “The Status and Per- 


son of Majesty,” S.-/., Vol. 90, pp. 
285-289. 
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Merrill, J. F. “TV’s Mr. Shakespeare; 
Maurice Evans,” Scholastic, Vol. 65 
(Nov.), p. 6. 


Meyer, George Wilbur. “Order out of 
Chaos in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida,’ Tulane Studies in English, 
IV, 45-56. 

Sexual degeneracy and military dis- 
integration are principal parts of Sh.’s 
“pattern of confusion and purposeful 
inconclusiveness.” 


Mikes, Georg. Shakespeare und Mikes 
(Shakespeare and Myself), tr. into 
German by Luise Wasserthal-Zuccari. 
Hamburg: Zsolnay, 1953. Pp. 161. 


. Miles, Bernard. “Elizabethan Acting,” 


T.LS., Ap. 2, p. 217. 


. Miles, Bernard and Josephine Wilson. 


“Three Festivals at the Mermaid 
Theatre,” SO, V, 307-310. 

Describes the techniques and re- 
sults of practical attempts “to re- 
create the working conditions of an 
Elizabethan playhouse.” 


Milner, R. H. “The Study of Eliza- 
bethan Music,” Etudes Anglaises, VI, 
214-226. 


Mitchell, Yvonne. “Playing in Lear,” 
Spectator, Dec. 4, 1953, pp. 664-665. 


Moeller, Kristian Langdal. “Shakespeare 
og den m¢rke Dame” (Sh. and the 
Dark Lady), Aarhus Stiftstidende 
(Aarhus, Denmark), May 22. 


. Mohrhenn, A. “Hamlet und die Verz- 


weiflung,” Deutsch Rundsch, Vol. 79, 
pp. 1056-1071. 


. Moller, Antoine. “Shakespeare paa Ber- 


muda,” Berlingske Tidende (Copen- 
hagen), Mar. 8. 
Sh. in Bermuda. 

Monnier, Adrienne. “The Stratford 
Company in Paris: a French View,” 
London Magazine, 1, No. 5, Jun., 
pp. 74-76. 

Montgomery, Roy F. “A Fair House 
Built on Another Man’s Ground,” 
SO, V, 207-208. 

This phrase from The Merry Wives 
expresses the plight of James Bur- 
bage with his Theatre in 1597. 


. Moore, O. H. The Legend of Romeo 


and Juliet. Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1950. 
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420. 


Rev. by R. Weiss in M.L.R., XLIX, 
495-496. 

Morley, Thomas. A Plain and Easy In- 
troduction to Practical Music, ed. by 
R. Alec Harman, with Foreword by 
Thurston Dart. 

Rev. by J. Jacquot in Etudes An- 
glaises, V1, 335-357 (references to Sh., 
356-357). 

Muir, Kenneth. “Freedom and Slavery 
in Othello,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 
1 (Jan.), pp. 20-21. 

Notes the iteration in Othello of 
free and liberal, and the frequent 
contrast between freedom and slav- 
ery. 

Muir, Kenneth. “In Defence of the 
Tribunes,” E.C., IV, 331-333. 

Defends the behavior of the Trib- 
unes in Coriolanus. 


Muir, Kenneth. “The Kite-Cluster in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen,” N. & OQ., 
Vol. 199, No. 2 (Feb.), pp. 52-53. 

Refers to E. A. Armstrong, Shake- 
speare’s Imagination (1946), and ap- 
plies his test of imageclusters to this 
play as a means of authenticating it 
as Shakespearian. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Pyramus and Thisbe: 
A Study in Shakespeare’s Method,” 
SO, V, 141-153. 

Sh. seems to have taken hints from 
many sources rather than just one. 
Muir deduces the need for “a full- 
length study of Sh.’s use of multiple 
sources.” 


Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and Rhet- 
oric,” S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 49-68. 

Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare as a Paro- 
dist,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 11 
(Nov.), pp. 467-468. 

In M.N.D. 

Miiller-Schwefe, Gerhard. “Wandlun- 
gen des Shakespeare-Bildes im 20. 
Jahrhundert,” Die Neueren Sprachen, 
X, 433-445: 

Munro, John, “Dark Ladies of Litera- 
ture,” Contemporary Review, No. 
1060 (Apr.), pp. 227-231. 

Mutschmann, Heinrich and K. Wen- 
tersdorf. Shakespeare and Catholi- 
cism, translated from the German. 
New York: Sheed and Ward Pp. 
463. 
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Nagler, A. M. “Sixteenth-Century Con- 
tinental Stages,” SQ, V, 359-370. 

The century was theatrically one 
of incomplete transition in which 
“the medieval multiple stage with 
mansions in juxtaposition” coexisted 
with “the Renaissance stage with its 
unity of impression.” 

Nathan, Norman. “Duncan, Macbeth, 
and Jeremiah,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, 
No. 6 (Jun.), p. 243. 

Considers Jeremiah xii, 1-2, a 
source for several speeches in Mac- 
beth Liv. 

Nathan, Norman. “Flavius Teases his 
Audience,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 4 
(Ap.), Pp. 149-150. 

Draws attention to the humorous 
opening of Julius Caesar. 

“‘New Shakespearean Productions,” 
News, May 1, pp. 24-25. 

A symposium by three Russian 
producers, one actor, and one actress, 
giving views on their productions of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
and Romeo and Juliet. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Co-operation in 
Shakespearian Scholarship. London: 
Cumberlege. 

Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 
British Academy. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Shakespeare: An In- 
troduction to his Works. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 181. 

Rev. by Matthew W. Black in SQ, 
V, 417-418; (1952 ed.) by Charles 
Tyler Prouty in Yale Review, XLIII, 
471-472. 

Nock, Francis J. “E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and Shakespeare,” ].E.G.P., LIII, 369- 
382. 

Distinguishes and traces four dif- 
ferent stages in Hoffmann’s apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare. 


. Nolan, Edward F. “Verdi’s Macbeth,” 


in Renaissance Papers, pp. 49-56. 


. Nowottny, Winifred M. T. “ ‘Opinion’ 


and ‘Value’ in Troilus and Cressida,” 
E.C., TV, 282-296. 

Play concerns the antithesis be- 
tween social values (“opinion”) and 
private imaginative values (“value”), 
embodied by Ulysses and Troilus 
respectively. 

Noyes, Robert Gale. The Thespian 
Mirror: Shakespeare in the 18th- 


Century Novel (Brown Univ. Studies, 
Vol. XV). Providence, R. 1., 1953. 
Rev. by George Winchester Stone, 
Jr.. in SQ, V, 191-192; by Bernard 
Harris in M.L.R., XLIX, 392-393; 
by A. H. Scouten in M.L.N., LXIX, 

524-525- 


431. O’Connell, Richard L. “A Stage His- 


tory of Richard II,” Listener, LI, 225. 
Letter requesting information. 


432. Ogburn, Dorothy and Charlton. This 


Star of England. New York, 1952. 

Rev. by David Hardman in John 
o’ London’s Weekly, LXIII, 194; in 
New Statesman and Nation, XLVII, 
266-267. 


433. O’Neal, Cothburn. The Dark Lady. 


New York: Crown Press. Pp. 313. 

Rosaline, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford and an Italian acrobat, acts 
under the name of Ross Allen, writes 
Sh.’s Venus and Adonis, and then 
the Shakespearian plays. 

Rev. in Time, Sept. 27, p. 106; in 
Saturday Review, Jan. 8, pp. 12, 34. 


434. Palmer, Ralph Graham. Seneca’s De 


Remediis Fortuitorum and the Eliza- 
bethans (Institute of Elizabethan 
Studies I). Chicago, 1953. Pp. 66. 

Essay on Senecan influence in 16th 
Century, with reprint of newly edited 
Latin text and Whyttynton’s 1547 
translation on facing pages. 

Noticed in R.N., VII, 104. 


435. Paris, Jean. Hamlet ou les Personnages 


du Fils. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1953. Pp. 189. 

Hamlet, Laertes, and Fortinbras are 
three states of the same person—the 
son. 

Rev. by L. Ch. in Review d’His- 
toire du Thédétre, 1954, I-II, p. 97; by 
Frank Lehner in Books Abroad, 
XXVIII, 313. 


436. Paris, Jean. “Nouveaux Essais sur Shake- 


speare,” Rivista di Letterature Mod- 
erne, Vols. 15-16, pp. 80-08. 


437. Paris, Jean. Shakespeare par lui-méme. 


Images et textes (“Ecrivains de Tou- 
jours,” Editions du Seuil). Paris. 

A collection intended for the general 
public, and useful for students. The 
best texts are given and commented 
upon, so as to give a portrait of the 
dramatist. 


438. Parker, Marion Hope. The Slave of 
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Life. London: Chatto and Windus. 

Originally announced as Shake- 
speare and the Idea of Justice. Sees 
a profound Christian faith at work 
in Sh.’s plays. 


439. Parr, Johnstone. Tamburlaine’s Malady. 
Univ. of Alabama Press, 1953. 
Rev. in N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 4 
(Ap.), pp. 181-182; in Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, XXX, xlv; by Clifford 
Leech in M.L.R., XLIX, 540; by Car- 
roll Camden in M.L.N., LXIX, 512- 
514; by John W. Draper in SQ, V, 
421-422. 


440. Parsons, Howard. Emendations to 
Three of Shakespeare’s Plays. Lon- 
don, 1953. 

Rev. by I. B. Cauthen, Jr., in SQ, 
V, 423-424. 

441. Parsons, Howard. “Macbeth: Emenda- 
tions,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 8 
(Aug.), Pp. 331-333. 

442. Parsons, Howard. “Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar: Dramatist Personae,” N. & Q., 
Vol. 199, No. 3 (Mar.), p. 113. 

Objects to Rowe’s description of 
Flavius and Marullus as Tribunes, 
and feels they would be better de- 
scribed as Senators. 


443. Parsons, Howard. Shakespearian Emen- 
dations and Discoveries. London: Et- 
trick. Pp. 136. .. 

Conjectural emendations of pas- 
sages in seven plays of Sh.: As You 
Like It, A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, Hamlet, The Tempest, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and Othello. Includes 
some short papers on other points of 
Sh. scholarship, and a note on Cole- 
ridge’s sources. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Jan. 29, p. 78; 
rev. in N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 6 
(Jun.), pp. 275-276; in New States- 
man and Nation, XLVII, 710. 


444. Partridge, A. C. The Accidence of Ben 
Jonson's Plays, Masques and Enter- 
tainments. With an Appendix of 
Compzrable Uses in Shakespeare. 
Cambridge, 1953. 

Rev. by E. G. Stanley in M.L.R., 
XLIX, 268-369. 

445. Partridge, A. C. “Shakespeare’s Orthog- 
raphy in Venus and Adonis and 
Some Early Quartos,” S.S. 7, pp. 35- 
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Includes comments on Richard Il 
(1597), Romeo and Juliet (1599), and 
Hamlet (1604). Feels that conclusions 
on Sh.’s usage should be based on 
these quartos, believed to have been 
printed from Sh.’s MSS. 


Patrick, F. J. “The Birmingham Shake- 
speare Memorial Library,” S.S. 7, pp. 
90-94. 

A history and description. 

Patrick, F. J. “Shakespeariana,” T.L.S., 
Aug. 27, p. 503. 

Letter asking for donations to fill 
gaps in the collection of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Library of Birming- 
ham. 


. Pearce, T. M. “Shakespeare’s Antony 


and Cleopatra, V.ii.243-359,” Expli- 
cator, XII (1953), Dec., p. 17. 


Pearson, Norman Holmes. “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” Shakespeare: of an Age 
and for all Time. The Yale Shake- 
speare Festival Lectures, pp. 125-147. 

Attempts to analyze the greatness 
of this play, emphasizing the spirit- 
ual union of Antony and Cleopatra. 


Pellezzi, Camillo. “La Citta di Shake- 
speare,” L’Illustrazione Italiana, 1953, 
No. 9. 


Perry, Thomas A. “Proteus, Wry-Trans- 
formed Traveler,” SO, V, 33-40. 

Two Gentlemen reflects—particu- 
larly through Italianate vices of Pro- 
teus—English suspicion of travel dur- 
ing 1590's. 

Peterson, Douglas L. “A Probable 
Source for Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
CXXIX,” SO, V, 381-384. 

Finds a rhetorical source, supported 
by similarities of language and theme, 
in third book of Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorique. 


. Pettet, E. C. “Hot Irons and Fever: A 


Note on some of the Imagery of 
King John,” EC., IV, 128-144. 

The dominant fire image spreads 
out from the episodes of John’s 
fever and the threatened blinding of 
Arthur. 


4. Phares, Ross. “Shakespeare at Centenary 


College,” SQ, V, 409. 

The 1954 Drama Festival, featur- 
ing Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet, 
attracted 3500. 
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Sonnets: Addressed to Members of 
the Shakespeare Fellowship. Cam- 
bridge: Privately Printed. Pp. 23. 

The author works out a new 
chronology for the sonnets, and states 
his conclusions with regard to the 
life story of Edward de Vere. 


Plunkett, P. M. “Stratford Letter; Can- 
ada,” America, 91, Sept. 18, pp. 591- 
592. 

Comments on the Canadian Strat- 
ford festival. 


Polanyi, Karl. “Hamlet,” Yale Review, 
XLIII, 336-350. 

Hamlet does not wish to die, but 
shrinks from living. He delays re- 
venge because killing Claudius would 
be equivalent to choosing life. 


Pope, Willard B. “Ducis’s Hamlet,” SO, 
V, 209-211. 

Poteete, Robert. “Literary Sleuth,” Sen- 
ior Scholastic, Vol. 64, Ap. 7, p. 6. 

About Calvin Hoffman and his the- 
ory that Marlowe wrote all Sh.’s 
plays. 

Potokar, Tone. “Shakespeare v_ hrvas- 
tini” (Sh. in Croatian), Nasa Sodob- 
nost (Ljubljana), I, 2-3 (1953), pp- 
274-276. 

Potts, Abbie Findlay. “Cynthia's Revels, 
Poetaster, and Troilus and Cressida,” 
SQ, V, 297-302. 

Offers, in support of O. J. Camp- 
bell’s theory, detailed evidences of 
Jonsonian influence on Troilus and 
Cressida. 


See 396a, Merchant, Rev. William M. 


Praz, Mario. “Shakespeare’s Italy,” S.S. 
7, Ppp. 95-106. 

Sh.’s treatment of Italy differs from 
that of his contemporaries, being idyl- 
lic rather than full of horror. Sh.’s 
use of local color is found to be 


faulty, but effective. 


Presson, Robert K. Shakespeare's “Troi- 
lus and Cressida” and the Legends of 
Troy. Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1953. 

Rev. by Jackson J. Campbell in 
).E.G.P., Lill, 476-478. 


Price, Hereward T. Construction in 
Shakespeare. Univ. of Michigan Press, 


1951. 





Rev. by L. B. in Etudes Anglaises, 
VII, 115. 


466. Prouty, Charles T. The Contention and 


Shakespeare's 2 Henry VI: A Com- 
parative Study. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. Pp. ix + 157. 

A study of the textual relationship. 
The author finds evidence that Sh.’s 
play was a reworking of the older 
drama. 

Rev. by G. B. Harrison in Satur- 
day Review, Sept. 25, p. 22; by G. 
Blakemore Evans in /].E.G.P., LIII, 
628-637; in U. S. Quarterly Book 
Review, X, 333. 


467. Prouty, Charles Tyler (ed.). Shake- 


speare: of an Age and for all Time. 
The Yale Shakespeare Festival Lec- 
tures. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 
Press. Pp. 147. 


468. Prouty, Charles Tyler. “The Yale Shake- 


speare Festival,” Shakespeare: of an 
Age and for all Time. The Yale 
Shakespeare Festival Lectures, pp. 3- 
10. 

History of the 1954 Yale Sh. Fes- 
tival. 


469. Purdom, C. B. “The Principles of Open 


Staging.” S.N.L., IV, 27. 


470. Quinlan, Maurice J. “Shakespeare and 


the Catholic Burial Services,” SO, V, 
303-306. 

Discusses particularly Ophelia’s 
“maimed rites’ and “The rest is 
silence.” 


471. Race, Sydney. “Manningham’s Diary: 


the Case for Re-examination,” N. & 
Q., Vol. 199, No. 9 (Sep.), pp. 380- 
383. 

Suggests re-examination in order 
to prove the authenticity of some of 
the Sh. data, including the date of 
Twelfth Night. 


472. Randolph Singers. A Collection of 


Thirty-two Madrigals Dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. Westminster, WAL 
212. 

A recording. 

Rev. by Dorothy E. Mason in SQ, 
V, 85. 


473. Raphael, D. Daiches. “Tragedy and 


Religion,” Listener, LII, 360-361. 
Includes comments on King Lear. 
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See also letters to the editor, Lis- 
tener, LII, 403-404, and LII, 529. 

474. Rebora, R. “Riccard II non Trova 
Riposte alte Proprie Domance,” Bien- 
nale di Venezia, No. 15. 


475. Rees, Joan. “A Passage in Henry VI, 
Part 3,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 5 
(May), pp. 195-196. 

Suggests a source for the father- 
son episode in 3 Henry VI ILv. in 
Gorboduc V.ii.180 ff. 


476. Reese, M. M. Shakespeare: his World 
and his Work. London, 1953. 

Rev. by Raymond Chapman in 
Cambridge Journal, VI1, 310-311; by 
J.-B. Fort in Etudes Anglaises, VII, 
112-114; by D. J. Gordon in M.L.R., 
XLIX, 226-227; by Karl J. Holz- 
knecht in SQ, V, 418-419; by Her- 
mann Heuer in S.-/., Vol. 90, pp. 335- 
337- 

477. Renaissance Papers: A Selection of pa- 
pers presented at the Renatssance 
Meeting in the Southeastern States, 
Duke University, April 23-24, 1954. 
Columbia, S. C.; University of South 
Carolina. Pp. 92. Set by Varitype. 

See separate entries for Sh. essays. 


478. Renan, Ernest. Caliban. Suite de la 
Tempéte, ed. by Colin Smith (Man- 
chester University French Classics Se- 
ries). Manchester Univ. Press. Pp. 
III. 

478a. Reynolds, W. Vaughan. “Stratford, 
1954," Drama, Autumn, 24-28. 

479. Ribner, Irving. “Morality Roots of the 
Tudor History Play,” Tulane Stud- 
ies in English, IV, 21-43. 

Morality play contained elements 
—e.g., purposeful form and good and 
evil angels as advisers—suited to di- 
dactic needs of Tudor history plays, 
notably Sh.’s Henry IV. 

480. Ribner, Irving. “The Tudor History 
Play: An Essay in Definition,” PMLA, 
LXIX, 591-609. 

Sees the Tudor history play as “a 
highly varied dramatic type,” but one 
“not impossible to define.” 

481. Richardson, Arleigh D., III. “The Early 
Historical Plays,” Shakespeare: of an 
Age and for all Time. The Yale 
Shakespeare Festival Lectures, pp. 
81-100. 

Discusses the background, signifi- 
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cance, and the origin of the early his- 
tory plays, and the Henry V1 trilogy 
in particular. 


482. Rinehart, Keith. “The Moral Back- 
ground of King Lear,” The Univ. of 
Kansas City Review, XX (1953), 223- 
228. 

A stoic rather than Christian ideal 
informs the play; expressed in Cor- 
delia’s reasonableness and in mean- 
ings of nature. 


483. Réhrman, H. Marlowe and Shake- 
speare: A Thematic Exposition of 
Some of Their Plays. Arnhem, 1952. 

Rev. by J. R. Brown in M.L.R., 
XLIX, 112-113; by Paul H. Kocher 
in SO. V, 86-88. 


483a. Romeo and Juliet. Recorded by The 
Old Vic Company. New York: Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, 1953. 
Rev. by James G. McManaway in 
SO, V, 202-203. 


484. Rosenberg, Marvin. “Elizabethan Ac- 
tors: Men or Marionettes?,” PMLA, 
LXIX, 915-927. 

A plea, in opposition to “formal- 
ists” like Bradbrook and Joseph, for 
Elizabethan actors as individual ar- 
tists, sharing with the dramatist the 
problems of interpretation. 


485. Rosenberg, Marvin. “Public Night Per- 
formances in Shakespeare’s Time,” 
Theatre Notebook, VIII, 44-45. 

486. Rosenberg, Marvin. “The ‘Refinement’ 
of Othello in the Eighteenth Century 
British Theatre,” S.P., LI, 75-94. 

Suppression of sexual imagery in 
stage versions anticipates culmination 
of censorship during late Victorian 
period. 


487. Rosenberg, Marvin. “A Sceptical Look 
at Sceptical Criticism,” P.O., XXXII, 

77: 

Questions whether E. E. Stoll, de- 
spite his professed concern with the- 
atrical conventions, really understands 
the resources of the theater. The 
temptation scene in Othello is per- 
suasive when played with proper ac- 
tion and at proper length. 

488. Rosenberg, Marvin. “Shakespeare on 
TV: An Optimistic Survey,” The 
Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Tele- 
vision, 1X, 166-174. 
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Reviews productions of Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Richard II. 


489. Rosenfeld, Sybil. “Dramatic Compan- 
ies in the Provinces in the Sixteenth 
and Early Seventeenth Centuries,” 
Theatre Notebook, VIIl, 55-58. 


490. Rosier, James L. “The Lex Aeterna and 
King Lear,” ].E.G.P., LI, 574-580. 
The Lear universe has, at least im- 
plicitly, a Christian government, and 
its “positive verbal motifs” are Rea- 
son, Custom, Law, and Restraint. 


491. Rubow, Paul V. “King Lear,” in Klas- 
siske og moderne Studier (Copen- 


hagen), pp. 52-56. 


492. Rubow, Paul V. “Shakespeare’s ‘Jul- 
ius Caesar,” Berlingske Aften (Co- 
penhagen), Aug. 24 and 25. 


493. Rudolf, Branko. “Shakespeareov Bene- 
Ski trgovec v mariborskem gleda- 
listu,” Nova Obzorja (Maribor), 
1953- 

About The Merchant of Venice and 
its performance in the theater at 
Maribor. 


494. “Russian Dressing,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXVIII, Sept., p. 15. 
Russian costuming and playing of 


Sh. 


495. Rylands, George. “The Poet and the 
Player,” S.S. 7, pp. 25-34- 

Gives comments on the playing 
methods of some earlier great Sh. ac- 
tors; then offers suggestions on Shake- 
spearian delivery for contemporary 
actors. 


496. Sabbadini, Ada. Umanita e favola nell’ 
arte di Shakespeare. Amleto, Mac- 
beth, Otello, Re Lear (Saggi di varia 
umanita. Collezione diretta da F. 
Flora. No. 8). Pisa: Nistri Lischi. Pp. 
180. 

Rev. by Gabriele Baldini in “Rilet- 
ture shakespeariane,” Nuova Anto- 
logia, July, 353-368. 


497. Salter, K. W. “Lear and the Morality 
Tradition,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 3 
(Mar.), pp. 109-110. 

Finds a similarity between King 
Lear IV.ii.46, and Everyman, ll. 47- 
50. Notes also the moral attitudes in 
King Lear. 
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498. Saunders, J. W. “Vaulting the Rails,” 
S.S. 7, pp. 69-81. 
On the construction of the Globe 
stage, and the existence of rails be- 
tween actor and audience. 


499. Savage, D. S. Hamlet and the Pirates. 
London, 1950. 
Rev. by Eugenio Gomes in Correio 
da Manha (Rio de Janeiro), March 
4, 1953- 
500. Schanzer, Ernest. “A Neglected Source 
of Julius Caesar,’ N. & Q., Vol. 199, 
No. 5 (May), pp. 196-197. 
Examines the anonymous play Cae- 
sar’s Revenge as a possible source 
for Sh. 


Schanzer, Ernest. “A Plot-Chain in 
Antony and Cleopatra,’ N. & OQ., 
Vol. 199, No. 9 (Sep.), pp. 375-380. 

Sees the same chain of events in 
Antony and Cleopatra Il.iv.15ff. and 
King John I11.i.331ff. 


502. Schirmer, Walter F. “Alte und Neue 
Wege der Shakespeare-Kritik” 
(Schriften der Universitat Bonn, Heft 
9). Bonn: Hanstein Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
33- 


503. Schirmer, Walter F. Gliick und Ende 
der Kéniginen Shakespeares Historien 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein Westfalen, 
Heft 22). Koln: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag. Pp. 18. 

Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S.-/., 
Vol. 90, pp. 341-342. 


504. Schliiter, Kurt. “Die Erzahlung der 
Vorgeschichte in Shakespeares 
Dramen,” S.-]., Vol. 90, pp. 108-123. 
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501. 


505. Schnack, Sebastian. Tele-vision bei 
Shakespeare: Eine aktuelle Zusam- 
menstellung. London, Ziirich, Wien: 
Rene Marti, New Press Agency, 1953. 
Pp. 4. 

506. Schoff, F. G. “Shakespeare’s ‘Fair is 
Foul,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 6 
(Jun.), pp. 241-242. 

Considers this line to be Sh.’s, and 
points out parallels in the sonnets, 
suggesting a possible dramatic irony 
in Macbeth’s use of these words. 


507. Schopf, Alfred. “Leitmotivische The- 
matik in Shakespeares Dramen,” S.-]., 
Vol. 90, pp. 124-166. 
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Schroder, R. A. “Troilus and Cres- 


sida,” Eine Festrede des Prasidenten 
der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft, S.-J., Vol. 90, pp. 11-36. 


509. Schulz, Herbert. “A Shakespeare Haunt 


in Bucks?” SQ, V, 177-178. 

Details appear in map (c. 1579) of 
Wotton-Underwood and Ludgershall 
in county of Buckingham. Manu- 
script in Huntington Library. 


. Schwartzstein, Leonard. “The Text of 


‘The Double Falsehood’,” N. & O., 
Vol. 199, No. 11 (Nov.), pp. 471-472. 


511. Sehrt, Ernst Theodor. Vergebung und 


Gnade bei Shakespeare. Stuttgart, 
1952. 

Rev. by John Leon Lievsay in SQ, 
V, 327-330; by A. Koszul in Etudes 
Anglaises, VII, 320-321. 


512. Semper, Msgr. I. J. “Shakespeare and 


his Catholicizers,” S.N.L., IV, 6. 


. The Shakespeare Folios in the Cornell 


University Library. Published under 
the auspices of the Cornell University 
Library Associates. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Pp. 16. 

Summarizes publishing history of 
the four Folios. 

Brief notice in The Library, Fifth 
Series, IX, 217. 


514. Shayon, Robert Louis. “TV’s Withered 
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Dames,” Saturday Review, Dec. 18, 
Ppp. 28-29. 

On the Maurice Evans production, 
and the problem of witches on TV. 


. Sherbo, Arthur. “Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 


tionary and Warburton’s Shake- 
speare,” P.O., XXXIII, 94-96. 

In his Dictionary Johnson often 
cited from the notes as well as from 
the text of Warburton’s Shakespeare. 


. Shuttleworth, Bertram. “W. J. Law- 


rence: a Handlist,” Theatre Note- 
book, Vill, 52-54. 


. Sisson, Charles J. “The Red Bull Com- 


pany and the Importunate Widow,” 
S.S. 7, pp. 57-68. 

Examination of the case of Worth 
vs. Baskerville, the history of the Red 
Bull Company, and its personnel. 


. Sixteen Sonnets of William Shakespeare, 


33% LP record. Read by David 
Allen. New York: Poetry Records. 
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Music in the Elizabethan style com- 
posed by Curtis Biever and played 


on the harp by Margaret Ross. 
Rev. by Alice Griffin in SQ, V, 422. 


519. Smith, Hallet. Elizabethan Poetry. Har- 


vard Univ. Press, 1952. 

Rev. by B. E. C. Davis in R.E.S., 
New Series, V, 285-287; by Herbert 
Goldstone in M.L.O., XV, 275-276. 


520. Smith, Warren D. “The Henry V 


Choruses in the First Folio,” J.E.G.P., 
LIII, 38-57. 

Choruses in the First Folio were 
added sometime after the play was 
written, and the allusion is rather to 
Mountjoy’s expedition to Ireland in 
1600-1603 than to Essex’s in 1599. 
Sh. probably not author of Choruses. 


521. Soellner, Rolf. “Shakespeare and the 


Consolatio,” N. & Q., Vol. 199, No. 
3 (Mar.), pp. 108-109. 

Finds the supposed parallel be- 
tween Euphues and Romeo and Juliet 
IILiii.54-56 to be a resemblance de- 
riving from a common classical pat- 
tern. Possible source is Erasmus’ De 
Conscribendis Epistolis, which derives 
from Boethius’ De Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae. 


22. Solem, Delmar. “Some Elizabethan 


Game Scenes,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, Oct. pp. 15-21. 

Contains references to The Tempest 
Vii. 


523. Spalding, Kenneth J. The Philosophy 


of Shakespeare. New York, 1953. 
Rev. by H. B. Charlton in Man- 
chester Guardian, Sept. 15, 1953, P- 
4; in New Statesman and Nation, 
XLVI, 188; by Charles T. Harrison 
in Sewanee Review, LXII, 163-164; 
by Melvin T. Solve in Arizona Quar- 
terly, X, 167-169; in Christian Cen- 
tury, 70, p. 1454; by Kenneth Muir 
in M.L.N., LXIX, 435; by Dorothy 
Hewlett in Aryan Path, XXIV, 512- 
513; by Hermann Heuer in S.-/., 
Vol. 90, pp. 337-338; by Michel 
Poirier in Etudes Anglaises, VII, 320. 


24. Speaight, Robert. William Poel and the 


Elizabethan Revival. London: Heine- 
mann. Pp. 302. 

Recounts Poel’s attempts to per- 
form the plays of Sh. and his con- 











temporaries in the Elizabethan man- 
ner. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 3, p. 551; by 
Gerard Fay in Spectator, Aug. 20, 
p- 235; by Barbara May in Tablet, 
204, Pp. 252-253; by Patrick Monk- 
house in Manchester Guardian, Aug. 
17, p. 2; by T. C. Worsley in New 
Statesman and Nation, XLVIII, 268- 
269; by H. Ross Williamson in The 
Month, CXVIII, 371-372. 


525. Speaight, Robert. “William Poel, Inno- 
vator and Restorer,” S.N.L., IV, 17. 
Discusses William Poel’s work with 
the English stage and Elizabethan 
plays. 
526. Spencer, Terence. “Three Shakespear- 
ean Notes,” M.L.R., XLIX, 46-51. 
“The Vile Name of Demetrius,” 
“Old John Naps of Greece,” and 
“Like to the Pontic Sea.” 


527. Spencer, Theodore. Shakespeare and 
the Nature of Man. N. Y., 1942. 
Rev. by Michel Poirier in Etudes 
Anglaises, VII, 229-230. 


528. Sprague, Arthur Colby. “Shakespeare 
on the New York Stage 1953-1954,” 
SQ, V, 311-315. 


529. Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespearian 
Players and Performances. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Mar. 19, p. 180; 
in Virginia Quarterly Review, 30, 
pp. xvi-xvii; by H. C. Kiefer in Ari- 
zona Quarterly, IX, 366-368; by 
George Devine in Theatre Notebook, 
VIII, 22. 


530. Sprague, Arthur Colby. The Stage 
Business in Shakespeare’s Plays: a 
Postscript. London: Society for The- 
atre Research Pamphlet Series, No. 3, 
1953- Pp. 35. 

Contains information about Sh.’s 
stage business which has come to 
light since the author’s Shakespeare 
and the Actors in 1944. 

Noticed in 7.L.S., Jul. 30, p. 491. 


531. Stahl, Hannelore. “Schdpferische Wort- 
bildung bei Shakespeare,” S.-]., Vol. 
90, pp. 252-278. 

531a. Stamm, Rudolf. “Die moderne Shake- 
speareforschung und das _ lebende 

Theater in England,” Neue Schwei- 
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zer Rundschau, neue Folge, XXII, 
112-122. 


532. Stamm, Rudolf. Shakespeare’s Word- 
Scenery with some Remarks on Stage- 
History and the Interpretation of his 
Plays. Ziirich & St. Gall: Polygraph- 
ischer Verlag. Pp. 34. 

Based on the inaugural lecture de- 
livered in the Handels-Hochschule, 
St. Gall, on June 6, 1951. A plea 
in favor of a realistic criticism of 
Sh.’s plays regarded as performances 
rather than books, and an example 
of that kind of criticism. 

Rev. by Arthur Colby Sprague in 
Theatre Notebook, VIII, 96; by Her- 
mann Heuer in S.-J., Vol. go, pp. 
321-322; brief mention by Z. in Eng- 
lish Studies, XXXV, 191. 


533. Starcke, Viggo. “Hamlet och jord- 
fragan,” Samtid och framtid, Feb. 
1954, pp. 104-106. 
Hidden and unhidden references 
in Hamlet to the agricultural policy 
of the Elizabethan age. 


534. Starcke, Viggo. “Hamlet og Jordsp¢grgs- 
maalet,” Nationaltidende (Copen- 
hagen), Jan. 4. 

Essay on Hamlet’s lines in the 
gravedigger scene concerning the 
question of land value (Henry 
George). 


535. Stendhal. Rasin i Sekspir (Racine and 
Shakespeare), tr. into Serbo-Croat. 
Beograd, 1953. 


536. Sternfeld, Frederick W. “Troilus and 
Cressida: Music for the Play,” Eng- 
lish Institute Essays 1952. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, pp. 107-137. 

Notes on Sh.’s philosophy of music 
and its use and characteristics in 
Troilus and Cressida. 


537- Stevenson, Burton. The Standard Book 
of Shakespeare Quotations. New 
York, 1953. 
Rev. by George Freedley in Library 
Journal, LXXVIII, 2040; in Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, XXV, 31; noticed 
in T.L.S., May 21, p. 334. 


538. Steward, A. B. David Garrick. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1952. Pp. 
ix + 278. 


. Stockelbach, Lavonia. The Birds of 
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Shakespeare. London: Batsford. Pp. 
xiv + 94. 

Thirty paintings accompanied by 
Shakespearian references and the 
artist’s comments. 

Noticed in T.L.S., Jul. 30, p. 491. 


Stoll, Elmer Edgar. “A Falstaff for the 
‘Bright, ” M.P., LI, 145-159. 

Objects to-Dover Wilson’s making 
of Falstaff’s: cowardice a “problem” 
for “the bright spirits” to debate. 
Reaffirms the openness of Falstaff’s 
shame. 


Stoll, E. E. “Intentions and Instinct,” 
M.L.Q., XIV (1953), 375-412. 


Stone, M. W. “Shakespeare and the 
Juvenile Drama,” Theatre Notebook, 
VIII, 65-66. 

A list of the juvenile dramas 
adapted from Shakespeare, with their 
publishers and dates. 


Stone, Walter B. “Shakespeare and the 
Sad Augurs,” J.E.G.P., LII (1953), 
457-479. 

Takes issue with Leslie Hotson 
over the dating of the “Mortal Moon” 
sonnet. 


Stout, A. K. “Shakespeare on the Air 
in Australia,” Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and Television, VII, 269-272. 


Stroedel, Wolfgang. “goth Anniversary 
Celebration of the Deutsche Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft,” SQ, V, 317-322. 

Survey of activities at Bochum, in- 
cluding lectures, conferences, per- 
formances, and operas. 


Suneson, Bent. “Marlowe and_ the 
Dumb Show,” English Studies, 
XXXV, 242-253. 

Deals mainly with Marlowe's Ed- 
ward II but has references to the 
dumb show in Hamlet ILiii. 


. Sutherland, James (ed.). The Oxford 


Book of English Talk. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1953. 

Includes comments on Sh.’s use of 
dialogue. 

Rev. by Robert Graves in Hudson 
Review, VII, 155-160; in Seventeenth- 
Century Newsletter, XII, 10. 


. Svendsen, Bent. “Verdens stérste for- 


fatter kunde ikke stave” (The great- 
est author in the world could not 
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550. 
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551. 


553- 


554- 


555: 


556. 


558. 


spell), Aalborg Amtstidende (Aal- 
borg, Denmark), Mar. 2. 


Swart, J. “Shakespeare without Tears,” 
Neophilologus, XXXVIII, 221-224. 


Swinnerton, Frank. “Shakespeare’s 
Heroines,” John o’ London’s Weekly, 
LXIII, 913. 

Comments on the changing styles 
in Sh. criticism, and the neglect of 
Mrs. Jameson’s work. 


Swinney, D. H. “The Globe Playhouse 
of Hofstra College. I. Notes on Re- 
construction: II. Notes on Direction,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, March 


1953, Pp. I-II. 


. Taine, Hippolyte. Shakespeare i njegovi 


savremenici, tr. into Serbo-Croat. Beo- 
grad, 1953. Pp. 349. 

Taupin, René. “The Myth of Hamlet 
in France in Mallarmé’s Generation,” 
M.L.Q., XIV, 432-447. 

Hamlet and the growth of Ham- 
letism in late nineteenth-century 
France. 


Thaler, Alwin. “Shakespeare and Mil- 
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Supplements to the New 
Variorum Shakespeare 


: BN THE reign of Queen Elizabeth I, a poet was expected to 

e become “a curious universal scholar”, and a sufficiently in- 
trepid man might, like Francis Bacon, take “all knowledge to 
be his province”, but with the current diversification of knowl- 
edge and multiplication of books even the specialist tends to 
was know more and more about less and less. This is especially 
true of Shakespearian studies. The wise man reads and inwardly digests the 
books and essays of greatest interest and importance to himself—and reads the 
others by deputy. 

As long ago as 1873, Dr. H. H. Furness took steps to help Shakespearians 
by publishing the first volume (Romeo and Juliet) of his New Variorum Edi- 
tion. His method was “to abridge the labour and to save the time by collecting 
the comments . . . and presenting them, on the same page, in a condensed 
form, in connection with the difficulties which they explain.” This he and his 
son did for twenty plays by 1930. Since that time the Edition has been continued 
by the Modern Language Association of America, which with various special 
editors has brought out 1 Henry IV, 2 Henry IV, The Poems, The Sonnets, and 
Troilus and Cressida, in that order. 

Since 1936, when 1 Henry IV came from press, there has been much dis- 
cussion of the History plays, so much that it would tax the energies of an able 
scholar to find and read everything of importance about the play in even the 
best of libraries. For the general reader, the private collector, and even libraries 
with substantial funds, the situation is almost hopeless. 

The Shakespeare Association of America is taking steps to bring relief. In 
1956 it will publish a Supplement to the New Variorum Edition of z Henry IV 
as the Summer number of Shakespeare Quarterly.’ This Supplement will bring 
together, in Variorum form, the best that has been put in print about the play 
since 1936. The special editor will be Professor Gwynne B. Evans, Jr., of the 
University of Illinois, one of the editors of The Journal of English and Germanic 
Pkilology, who will work under the supervision of Professor Hyder E. Rollins, 
of Harvard, the General Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare.” 

At a later date, announcement will be made of the details of publication of 
the Supplement, and subscriptions will be invited for the purchase of separate 
copies, bound uniformly with the volumes of the New Variorum. 

1 The earlier volumes of the New Variorum are much more in need of being brought up-to- 
date than 1 Henry IV, but changes in textual methods and the volume of published criticism of 
plays like Macbeth and Hamlet are such that nothing short of a new edition would suffice. 

2 This Supplement has the blessing of the Executive Council of the M.L.A., which has rightly 
decided to conserve Variorum funds for the publication of additional volumes in the series, such as 


Richard Il, now in press, while encouraging the Chairman of the M.L.A. Committee on the 
Variorum Shakespeare to make other arrangements for the publication of Variorum Supplements. 
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Timon and the Conceit of Art 


W. M. MERCHANT 





Re} DELL’S Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving rarely condones 
§ a refurbished text but makes an exception of the Hon. George 
Lamb’s version of Timon of Athens, produced at Drury Lane 
in October, 1816. Dealing with the encounter between Timon 
and the Athenians, he says: “The poet and the painter are also 
) mercifully eliminated.” Recent critics have not been so forth- 
right in their treatment of these two characters but though the play has received 
a good deal of critical attention in contemporary writing, it has mainly been 
regarded as a social document, Shakespeare’s treatise on “the new anti-feudal 
forces of commercialism, money and self-interest.” The poet and the painter 
have been irrelevant in these inquiries for they show but a minor and wholly 
professional covetousness in the course of the play; while therefore they have 
not been “eliminated” they have been severely neglected in contemporary criti- 
cism. However, a closer view of their role shows a more organic relation be- 
tween their opening scene of discussion and rivalry and the major themes of 
the play, to which the subject of “money and self-interest” is strictly subordinate. 
Shakespeare was wiser than the Hon. George Lamb, and it is usually prudent 
to assume that even minor characters have their due function in the economy 
of the plays. 

In the opening scene, the poet and painter are given a long passage of close 
and technical discussion which is manifestly disproportionate if the sole func- 
tion of the introductory scenes is to show Timon’s uncritical bounty to his 
friends. Their argument concerns the mystery of their crafts. The painter has 
brought to Timon a portrait which the poet praises in terms both of contempo- 
rary rhetorical gesture and of the “expressionism” of Italian renaissance figure- 
painting 

How this grace 
Speakes his owne standing; what a mentall power 
This eye shootes forth. How bigge imagination 
Moves in this Lip, to th’dumbnesse of the gesture 
One might interpret. 


From this praise it is but a short step to another contemporary commonplace, 
to considering art as imitation, counterfeiting life: 


It is a pretty mocking of the life: 
Heere is a touch: Is’t good? 


to which the poet responds: 
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I will say of it, 
It Tutors Nature, Artificial strife 
Lives in these toutches, livelier then life. 


This theme, with ironic undertones, is to be resumed later in the play (in the 
passage which George Lamb “mercifully eliminated”), but meanwhile the two 
artists have still a lengthy dialogue before their introduction of the play is com- 
plete. It becomes the poet’s turn to demonstrate his craft. He does so by sum- 
marizing an allegorical poem reflecting on Timon’s state, the subject of which 
is Fortune, enthroned and on a high hill. This exaltation of Timon in the poem 
corresponds to the “bigge imagination” of the painter’s portrait. But the poetic 
allegory goes further than the painter’s analysis of “magnificence”; its descrip- 
tion of Timon’s sycophantic adherents, loyal so long as his fortune holds, but 
with hurried withdrawal at his decline in fortune, serves as a prologue to the 
play and an epitome of it; it directs attention not so much to the pernicious 
nature of wealth as to the dual theme of the false appearance of friendship and 
the uncertainty of fortune. 

But this does not exhaust the function and argument of the prologue. The 
painter comes back with a counterclaim; he declares that the poem employs 
a characteristic theme of the painter’s art: 


This Throne, this Fortune, and this Hill me thinkes 
. -» Would be well exprest 
In our Condition. 


The poet brushes the interruption aside with a description of the life and 
movement of the poem, implying a contrast with the static quality of the 
painter’s art. But he has an adequate technical riposte: 


A thousand morall Paintings I can shew, 
That shall demonstrate these quicke blowes of Fortunes 
More pregnantly then words. 


And the claim is just; allowing for the pardonable exaggeration in “a thousand 
morall Paintings”, he refers quite rightly to the mediaeval allegory of Fortune 
set, and sometimes enthroned, on a high hill, and he claims very properly that 
in this allegorizing the painter’s art is not static. The mediaeval device of multi- 
ple action in one setting was admirably suited to render mutability; it is found 
not infrequently in tapestry and painted cloth in Shakespeare’s own day, and 
has an immediate relevance to stage practice. There is an excellent series of 
painted leather hangings of the seventeenth century at Dunster Castle, employ- 
ing this technique to set out the history of Antony and Cleopatra; and Professor 
E. K. Waterhouse has drawn my attention to a fresco at Rochester which uses 
the Fortune theme treated in Timon. It was also by no means uncommon in 
paintings and miniatures in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ 

Up to this point, the interrelation of character, fortune and mutability, a 
dominant theme of the play, has been treated under the guise of a technical 
flyting, a professional rivalry which will have later dramatic consequences. But 
there is a further interest in the dialogue, in the deeper rivalry implied between 


1R. van Marle, Iconographie de l’Art Prophane (The Hague, 1932). (I owe this reference also 
to Professor Waterhouse.) 
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poet and painter—“more pregnantly then words”. Professor Anthony Blunt 
has drawn attention here to a probable echo of the Paragone controversy in 
which Leonardo da Vinci was a principal protagonist.? This controversy con- 
cerned the status of the painter in society and his refusal to accept a position 
lower in the scale than the poet’s. Leonardo’s Paragone has recently been pub- 
lished in a critical edition by Irma A. Richter,* and we may compare Leonardo’s 
extended argument in this work with the important but less considered dicta 
scattered throughout his Notebooks. In the Paragone Leonardo reaches his 
highest claim for the supremacy of the visual arts in a long apostrophe to the 
glory of sight, ending, “O excellent thing, superior to all others created by God!” 
The conclusion he draws from the superiority of vision is important in our con- 
text: i 

We may say that the value of painting is greater than that of poetry in so 

far as it serves a better and nobler sense . . . sight.* 


In the Notebooks this claim is given a basis in natural theology, for painting 
and sculpture are, in Leonardo’s judgment, instruments of insight into the work- 
ings of nature comparable with scientific investigation; for 


The eye, which is called the window of the soul, is the chief means whereby 
the understanding may most fully and abundantly appreciate the infinite 
works of nature.5 


This controversy had two main aspects. The one which mainly concerned 
Leonardo was his struggle to obtain recognition for painting as a liberal art. 
Michelangelo showed the same anxiety when he replied rather tetchily to a 
correspondent, “I have never been painter or sculptor, in the sense of having 
kept a shop.” The other aspect is more fundamental: it claims for the visual arts, 
which constantly lay under judgment as panders to the lust of the eyes, an in- 
sight into reality which had until the high renaissance been reserved for the 
operation of “the word”, philosophy and poetry. By Shakespeare’s day the con- 
troversy, still active, had clarified itself. The artist’s status in society was scarcely 
now in question. At least twenty years before the writing of Timon, George 
Gower, a gentleman, was so actively at the head of his craft that in July, 1581, 
he was appointed Serjeant Painter for life. Professor Waterhouse describes his 
self-portrait, painted in 1579: 


In the background is a pair of scales, in one of which the painter’s coat of 
arms is outweighed by a pair of dividers, the instrument of the painter’s 
craft. The implication that even a gentleman might turn for his living to 
painting is further emphasised by some crabbed verses. Their gist, in modern 
English, seems to be that, though youthful indiscretions had enticed Gower 
alike from the practice of arms and “virtue” (?-virtu), he now thanks God 
for the gift of being able to paint, a gift which he long neglected.® 


In Shakespeare’s own day, Hillyard’s Art of Limning continues one aspect of 
the Paragone controversy which finds a minor place in Leonardo, namely the 


2 Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, X1, 260-262. 
8 Oxford University Press, 1949. 

* Paragone, Trat. 28. 

5 Notebooks, ed. E. MacCurdy (1938), XI, 227. 

6 E, K. Waterhouse, Painting in Britain 1530-1790 (1953), p. 21. 
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rivalry between painting and sculpture, but he nowhere finds it necessary to 
claim high status for the artist as such. In this he follows Castiglione, who also 
refers to the rivalry between painting and sculpture but never to the superior 
status of painting over poetry. Peacham also makes no apology for including a 
lengthy section on limning in his Gentleman’s Exercize and seems himself to 
have found sketching a proper pursuit for a gentleman; he may possibly indeed 
be credited with the first “Shakespeare illustration” if in fact he produced the 
Titus Andronicus drawing. 

If then, as seems likely, Shakespeare was commenting in the opening scenes 
of Timon of Athens on the material of the Paragone argument which had 
become a commonplace of intellectual society, he explores there not its more 
obvious social elements, but its profounder implications, the competence with 
which painting and poetry render “appearance” as a revelation of “reality”. 

At this point the function of the dialogue between the poet and the painter 
as a prologue to the play is complete. They have established one aspect of the 
theme, man’s subordination to Fortune; they have stated the case for the status 
of their respective arts in the intellectual economy of society; now the two 
artists are brought into the current of the plot itself. With the entrance of Timon 
they are given the opportunity to present their gifts. Timon pays the most 
generous compliment to the painter: 


Painting is welcome. 
The Painting is almost the Naturall man: 
For since Dishonor Traffickes with man’s Nature, 
He is but out-side: These Pensil’d Figures are 
Even such as they give out. I like your worke, 
And you shall finde I like it. 


This speech has an unexpected tone at this moment in the play. Timon in the 
first act is genial, all unsuspecting generosity and cordial friendship. Yet his 
commendation of painting has this dark reference to dishonor which isolates 
the speech from his prevailing cordiality and stresses its significance. And the 
momentary, shadowed mood is expressed in terms of appearance and deception 
which anticipate the still darker tones at the end of the play. Painting, in this 
view of its function, exhibits the natural man, and so far from showing merely 
the “out-side”, which is the conventional view of its purpose, it alone reveals 
true nature in its inward reality. This is indeed Leonardo’s claim raised to moral 
stature. 

In the succeeding three acts the plot proceeds rapidly with a simple 
lucidity. This is not to say that there are no unresolved contradictions and 
ambiguities in this apparently unfinished play, and with some of these we shall 
be concerned later. But the general simplicity of structure has often been noted 
(and was most curiously pleaded by Garrick against Cumberland’s introduction 
of a love theme in his version of 1771). This lucidity is seen not only in its 
uncomplicated plot but also in the very limited range and the relative lack of 
complexity in the imagery. We may set aside for a moment those images relat- 
ing to gold and to beasts which have received so much recent attention. More 
important for our immediate purpose is a group of scriptural references which 
take up and amplify, in the central sections of the play, themes which we have 
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found initiated by the painter and the poet. They begin early in the second act, 
in the relations between Timon and Ventidius. Here the word “talents” is 
related to a familiar scriptural pattern; the sum of five talents with which 
Timon redeems Ventidius is “returned doubled”, at least in Ventidius’s ex- 
pressed intention. Later, when Timon has need of money, he sends to Ventidius, 
justifying his request for help with the words: 


When he was poore, 
Imprison’d, and in scarsitie of Friends, 
I cheer’d him with five Talents, 


an echo of S. Matthew’s Gospel, with its reference to succoring those in prison, 
sick and in need. It seems more than a coincidence that in the same chapter, 
the twenty-fifth, occurs the parable of the return of the talents doubled. The 
initial implication is clear, that here is a dominical ideal of charity by which 
Timon regulates his conduct, and that he expects a reciprocal charity in his 
friends, their succor returned at need. This expectation is denied by Ventidius. 

The theme is both clarified and deepened in a group of references to the 
betrayal of friendship and trust where the language is again that of the New 
Testament. Apemantus opens the series with his scorn of Timon’s followers: 


It greeves me to see so many dip there meat in one mans blood, and all the 
madnesse is, he cheeres them up too. 


Later in the same speech the reference becomes bitingly clear: 


There’s much example for’t, the fellow that sits next him, now parts bread 
with him, pledges the breath of him in a divided draught: is the readiest 
man to kill him. 


The Judas-reference comes with the greater force from the bitterly ironic 
Apemantus. And it is re-echoed in a chorus-comment after Timon’s disaster, 
in the third act, when the first stranger asks: 


Who can call him his Friend 
That dips in the same dish? 


In these ways, before the final catastrophe, two related themes have been 
established in the plot: deceitful appearance, introduced by the technical con- 
sideration of painting and poetry in their arts of imitation; and betrayal of trust 
and friendship, related to the scriptural theme of an ideal of charity and its 
denial. Now, by the deepest use of irony, the two themes become dramatically 
one. The former, of deceitful appearance, is attached to the character of Timon 
himself; in his generosity he is not what he seems, and criticism, when it is 
directed for the first time against him, is made not in the comparatively neutral 
terms of art, which Timon had used in the opening scene, but with the theo- 
logical overtones of sin and judgment. Moreover we shall see that Timon is 
involved in the second theme, in the same condemnation as his treacherous 
friends; that, even though it be in a lesser degree, he too is but “out-side”, 
appearance not fulfilling the ideal which he professes. 

The criticism begins with Apemantus. Among the signs of Timon’s gen- 
erosity have been the masques and shows with which he entertained his friends. 
But these are given a new aspect by Apemantus: 
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If I should be brib’d too, there would be none left to raile upon thee, and 
thou wouldst sinne the faster. Thou giv’st so long Timon (I feare me) thou 
wilt give away thy selfe in paper shortly. What needs these Feasts, pompes, 
and Vaine-glories. 


In this speech all apparent values in the play are reversed. Apemantus is no 
longer a mere railer; but for him Timon would “sinne the faster”, the first indi- 
cation that Timon’s generosity is regarded as wicked prodigality, though 
founded on the admirable precepts of charity. In the fourth act he explicitly 
declares his pride that, unlike Timon, he was no prodigal. The highly com- 
mended masques and pageants are to him no more than “Vaine-glories”. When 
once this criticism is begun by Apemantus, others pursue it. A Senator in the 
same scene (II. ii) describes Timon’s lavishness: 
Stili in motion 
Of raging waste? It cannot hold, it will not. 


Timon’s just steward, Flavius, makes the same open declaration: 
No care, no stop, so senseless of expence, 


That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor cease his flow of Riot. 


With these criticisms, Timon’s dark commendation of painting, that in its 
rendering of reality, searching below superficial appearance, it exceeds nature, 
has had an early, ironic fulfilment. Men are certainly not what they seem; they 
are treacherous, self-seeking flatterers. But neither is Timon what he seems; his 
generosity has in its excess become corrupted into prodigality and “Riot”. 

This union of the two main themes raises an apparent ambiguity in Shake- 
speare’s treatment of character. Timon’s dignity and moral worth at the opening 
of the play make it appropriate that he should pass judgment on artists and on 
art as a moral revelation. Later, however, the scriptural source of his ideal con- 
duct and the reiteration of the Judas reference invite the supposition that Timon 
is a Christlike figure betrayed in a like manner. If this be so, the condemnation 
of his generosity and charity as riotous excess involves a moral ambiguity in 
the texture of the character. But the terms of the problem as they are implied 
here involve a misconception of Shakespeare’s method (paralleled by some cur- 
rent misunderstanding of the quasi-divine acts of the Duke in Measure for 
Measure). In each case, the clearest analogy in method is with the limited, 
univocal nature of character in the New Testament parables; that of the Im- 
portunate Widow and the Unjust Judge provides a convenient instance. The 
parable involves teaching on the necessity of reiterated and sincere prayer to 
God; but God is not thereby to be identified with an Unjust Judge whose 
caprice is overruled by repeated pleading. The betrayal of Timon in his highest 
ideal of charity properly invites the Judas reference to betrayal in the course of 
hospitality, but Timon is no more to be identified with Christ than the Duke 
of Vienna—or the Unjust Judge—with God. 

This is not to deny that there is an uncomfortable shifting of values in the 
character of Timon, quite unlike the development and revelation of character 
in the great tragedies. The ultimate moral judgment on Timon remains in 


doubt through the greater part of the play and the ambiguity is increased by the 


conduct of his character, of Apemantus and of Alcibiades in the latter part of 
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the play. We have seen that Apemantus is made the means of a transformation 
of values in the middle of the plot. The last ironic reversal of judgment we shall 
find at the final appearance of the poet and the painter, but meanwhile Timon 
himself becomes the vehicle for the theme of deceitful appearance and in a 
manner and with terms different from those of art or of theology, which have 
hitherto been examined. It begins with Timon’s farewell to Athens, in which 
he prays for the overthrow of all established values and truths: 


Piety, and Feare, 
Religion to the Gods, Peace, Justice, Truth, 
Domesticke awe, Night-rest, and Neighbour-hood, 
Instruction, Manners, Mysteries, and Trades, 
Degrees, Observances, Customes, and Lawes, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. 


This rejection of Athens—and of all order and authority—had already been 
prepared in the attack by Alcibiades on Athenian government: 
Banish me? 
Banish your dotage, banish usurie, 
That makes the Senate ugly. 


But in fact Timon’s prayer is but an extension of his own condition which is 
also in a state of “confounding contraries”. The actual discovery of gold enables 
him to make still more explicit the reversal of values of which he is so tragically 
aware: 
What is heere? 

Gold? Yellow, glittering, precious gold? 

..- Thus much of this will make 

Blacke, white; fowle, faire; wrong, right; 

Base, Noble; Old, young; Coward, valiant. 


Having rejected all the values of society, Timon proceeds to conjure Nature 
to reverse her properties and functions, even though in the midst of his sick- 
ness of soul she is still in his judgment a “bounteous housewife”. Twice in the 
course of this address to Nature Timon makes “ingratefull Man”, Lear’s sick 
phrase, the occasion of his prayer: 
Common Mother, thou 

Whose wombe unmeasureable, and infinite brest 

Teems and feeds all. . . 

Enseare thy Fertile and Conceptious wombe, 

Let it no more bring out ingratefull man. 

Goe great with Tygers, Dragons, Wolves, and Beares, 

Teeme with new Monsters. 


This is the point in the play at which the original theme is resumed, and art is 
again made the occasion for comment on appearance, illusion and reality. After 
Timon’s departure from Athens, Flavius, his steward, describes the falsity of 
reputation: 

Who would be so mock’d with Glory, or to live 

But in a Dreame of Friendship. 

To have his pompe, and all what state compounds, 

But onely painted like his varnish’t Friends." 

TIt makes little difference to the argument whether these “varnish’t Friends” are seen in por- 
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A mockery, a dream and a varnished portrait—or complexion—are here equally 
an illusion and the illusion involves “Glory” and “Friendship”. Timon has now 
reached the utter rejection of the values by which he had lived, and with the 
entry of the poet and the painter the cycle is complete. The commendation of 
the painter’s art in the first scene is recalled, the artist’s revelation of the true 
man beneath the exterior corrupted by the trafficking of dishonor. Now, in 
the fourth act, both painting and poetry are rejected; they too are illusion, a 
deceitful appearance, like the false behavior of his friends and his own ap- 
parent generosity. 


Timon: Good honest men: Thou draw’st a counterfet 
Best in all Athens, Th’art indeed the best 
Thou counterfet’st most lively. 
Painter: So, so, my Lord. 
Timon: E’ne so sir as I say. And for thy fiction, 
Why thy Verse swels with stuffe so fine and smooth, 
That thou art even Naturall in thine Art. 


The legitimate technical terms of art, “counterfeit” and “fiction”, are here used 
in their ironic sense and the “Naturall man” of the opening scene is echoed in an 
equally ironic pun; both artists are but fools, naturals in their art. After a little 
more cryptic baiting both are frankly belabored with “Out Rascall dogges” and 
dismissed from the play. 

But they have here performed a function unique in Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
Contemporary critical theory hovered between accepting and rejecting imita- 
tion, mimicry, mimesis. A work of visual art might be a “pretty mocking of 
the life”; a miniature portrait could legitimately call forth Bassanio’s wonder: 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit. What demie God 
Hath come so neere creation? 


Hermione’s statue could present life “as lively mocked as ever Still Sleepe 
mock’d Death”. On the other hand, art is not confined to “mockery”; as a mode 
of the divine gift of creation, it was an instrument of revelation which could 
penetrate beneath the deceit of superficial appearance. Timon’s opening com- 
mendation of the painter is not, therefore, an eccentric expression, a momentary 
dramatic device. It is unusually explicit in this passage, but it is a frequent 
attitude in Shakespeare and may be paralleled in substance elsewhere in the 
plays. But the artist’s fiction, his “conceit deceitful”, is never wholly forgotten 
and it is found in the latent criticism always present in the word “counterfeit”. 
These two attitudes, the acceptance and rejection of art as a means of revelation, 
are present in Timon; they are functions of his predominant moods in the 
play: a generous “magnificence”, the attribute of the art-loving courtier; and the 
sickened rejection of all grace, charity and beauty. The more seriously, therefore, 
we take the opening scene, in establishing the status, authority and power of 
revelation in the visual arts, the more deeply Shakespeare involves the char- 
acter of the painter in the problem of “appearance” as it is examined in the play. 
Timon’s initial acceptance of his art commends it at its highest renaissance 





trait miniatures or with painted faces—like Olivia, whose complexion, “in graine,” will “endure 
winde and weather” only because it is stained in the skin; she anticipates this reference to her 
“beauty truly blent’” by offering to “draw the Curtain, and shew you the picture.” 
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value: it is the revelation of truth in appearance. His subsequent rejection of the 
painter and the poet corresponds to his profound disgust with all appearance, 
his conviction that all human action is hypocritical, all humanity bestial, and all 
law corrupt. 

This completion of the fourth act by a return to the subject of the opening 
scene and its ironic rejection is structurally important. The directness, the para- 
bolic simplicity of the plot up to this point, has already been remarked. But 
when the painter and the poet have been dismissed and the intellectual tensions 
completed, if not resolved, the fifth act enters upon profounder intuitions, 
which, in the form in which the play was left, are not wholly realized in dra- 
matic terms. The human problems explored up to that point were dramatically 
expressible in terms of ostentatious generosity, covetousness, law and its rejec- 
tion, a reduction of man to brutality, and the judgment over all that human 
action and life are corrupt or illusory, a cheat of the senses. But the fifth act has 
a different tone; it begins that exploration of dereliction and despair which 
anticipates the more penetrating intuitions of King Lear. It is seen in Timon’s 
groping: 

My long sicknesse 
Of Health, and Living, now begins to mend 
And nothing brings me all things. 


We are to meet that “nothing” again: Cordelia’s “Nothing my Lord” brought 
Lear to purgation and insight; for Timon too “nothing brings me all things”; 
out of dereliction comes a reconciling grace. But there is an indeterminate 
vacillation in the conduct of Timon’s closing speeches and after this serenity his 
spirit swings back to bitterness. After the declaration, “But yet I love my 
country”, his final word for Athens is: 


What is amisse, Plague and Infection mend, 
and his closing word for himself is an ambiguous acceptance of solitude: 


Timon hath made his everlasting Mansion 
Upon the Beached Verge of the salt Flood. 


Again we are to meet that “Flood” in King Lear, but in the greater play it is an 
image of primeval chaos, not a place of gentle retreat; yet there is art in 
Timon’s resignation and death, a witty conceit in the “salt Flood”, even though 
the phrase carries for us, who remember Lear’s “tempest in my mind”, so many 
darker tones. Alcibiades noted the wit in Timon’s final withdrawal, in his 
speech before the Senate, and his closing judgment on Timon’s action is all 
charity and the purgation of sin: 
Rich conceit 

Taught thee to make vast Neptune weepe for aye 

On thy low Grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 

Is noble Timon. 


The aesthetic argument has here become irrelevant; with the tranquil judgment, 
“faults forgiven”, the play has entered a different dimension from the revela- 
tions or illustions or art. Yet art remains—the painter would have approved that 
“Rich Conceit”. 

University College, Cardiff 
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Cast-off Copy for the First Folio 
of Shakespeare 


CHARLTON HINMAN 


(eT is not the purpose of this article to present in any detail the 
& enormous body of evidence upon which its central proposi- 
" tion rests; nor to show the many other ways in which this 
evidence can be usefully exploited. My present concern is 
simply to offer, especially to the various scholars now devot- 
ing much time and labor to the investigation of Shakespeare’s 
text, a kind of get warning that one of the most fundamental assumptions 
upon which the textual study of the First Folio has hitherto been based is wholly 
false. 


I. THe Fatse PReMIsE AND THE Fact 


It has long been recognized that the early quartos and the First Folio are 
the primary authorities for what stood in the manuscripts, now lost, from which 
they must have been printed. Only in the present century, to be sure, have these 
“substantive editions” been systematically studied with a view toward determin- 
ing just how faithfully they reproduce what Shakespeare actually wrote; but 
the work begun largely by Pollard and McKerrow and Greg has led, during 
the past forty-five years, to a great deal of intensive investigation of the quarto 
and First Folio texts of the plays. This study has been mainly concerned with 
two closely related problems: (a) the nature of the “copy” used by the printer 
when the substantive edition of the play was produced; and (b) the kind and 
extent of modification to which this copy was subject during the actual process 
of converting it into printed form. Work on the first of these problems, much of 
it executed by Sir Walter Greg, has shown that many different kinds of copy 
stand behind the printed versions. Some plays appear to have been printed 
directly from Shakespeare’s own “foul papers”; others were printed from tran- 
scripts, in several instances from transcripts prepared by a particular scribe, 
Ralph Crane, examples of whose work in other play-texts have survived 
in manuscripts still available for examination; other plays were evidently printed 
either from “prompt books” or from transcripts of them. The plays in the First 

1 The same evidence leads to a number of further propositions about the composition and press- 
work that produced the First Folio, some of them quite as surprising as the one here advanced about 
casting off copy; and, when combined with other kinds of bibliographical data, it will permit a very 


precise reconstruction of how the book was made. I hope to publish a full account as soon as my 
current investigations have been completed. 
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Folio that had never before been published had to be printed from one or 
another of these kinds of manuscript copy. But the Folio printers could some- 
times use printed copy instead, since about half of the plays in the collection had 
already appeared separately in quarto. Folio texts that are mere reprints of an 
earlier quarto are of course not substantive and so have but limited textual 
value. Many of the Folio texts, however, are based upon quartos that were 
more or less thoroughly “edited” before being reprinted, so that the quarto and 
Folio versions often vary widely; and these variations stem, in different plays, 
from different kinds of sources having various degrees of textual authority. 
Thus the problem is sometimes very complex. The nature of the copy behind the 
Folio texts of certain plays, at least, is therefore still far from clear, and is ac- 
cordingly the subject of much current study. The Folio texts of Hamlet and 
Othello, for example, both differ greatly from the earlier quarto versions of 
these plays. Both have long been supposed printed from manuscripts different 
from those standing behind the quarto texts—Folio Hamlet from a transcript 
of a prompt book, Folio Othello from a manuscript very close to Shakespeare’s 
holograph. But evidence has recently been adduced to show that each of these 
plays was actually, like King Lear, printed from a quarto, though from a quarto 
much altered, first by deliberate editorial activity, then by the inadvertent but 
characteristic bungling of a careless and inaccurate compositor. For inquiries 
into the nature of the copy used by the printers are closely allied with questions 
about the workmen who used it, and about printing-house practice in general. 
Some aspects of this second main problem of Shakespearian textual study have 
yet to be investigated thoroughly; but various inquiries are now in progress, 
and particular attention is being given to the habits and capabilities of the 
individual compositors (such as the now rather notorious “Compositor B” of 
the First Folio) who were the primary agents in the process of converting the 
copy into printed form. 

Thus work on both the main problems of Shakespearian textual investigation 
is going vigorously forward at the present time. It continues, however, to beg 
an important question about printing-house practice, a question relevant both 
to the manner in which the Folio compositors worked with their copy and— 
since not all the kinds of copy that they had to deal with were equally suited 
to such treatment—to the nature of the copy itself. In what order, the question 
is, were the various pages of the copy used in printing the First Folio set into 
type? 

It has always been assumed that when a Folio compositor began work on 
the copy for a given play he started at the beginning and set the type for the 
first page, then for page 2, then page 3, and so on to the end—or at least until 
relieved by another compositor, who then continued from the point where the 
first left off.? In a relatively small section of the First Folio two “skeleton- 
formes” were used in the printing of each quire,* and it has been supposed that 


2See E. E. Willoughby, The Printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare (London, 1932), p. 55. 

3 Not, however, of just the quires specified by Dr. Willoughby (op. cit., p. 13). Showing two 
skeletons are quires F-X (but not Y) in the Comedies and a and b in the Histories, the Tragedies 
being printed with one skeleton throughout. Willoughby’s reconstruction of the printing of the First 
Folio, despite inaccuracies, remains a landmark in the history of bibliographical investigation. Many 
facts not known in 1932, however, are now coming to light; and these will necessitate radical 
changes in Willoughby’s account. 
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these quires were printed by two presses. Yet the two compositors assumed 
necessary to supply work for two presses have been thought of as setting alter- 
nately, rather than simultaneously,* even here—each one in his turn setting 
successive pages of the copy. 

The fact is that no play in the First Folio was set in this way. Independently 
of both the number of compositors and the number of skeletons employed, the 
First Folio was set throughout, not by successive pages, but by formes. When 
the compositor had set what was to be page 1 of a given quire, that is, he then 
set page 12; then page 2 and page 11, then 3 and 10, and so on. Or, and in fact 
far more often, he first set what were to become pages 6 and 7, then set 5 and 
8, then 4 and 9, and so on until he had done 1 and 12—and then proceeded to 
pages 6 and 7 of the following quire. Or, if two compositors were working, A 
set page 6 while B set page 7, then A set 5 while B set 8, and so on until A had 
set page 1 and B page 12, at which point B set page 6 of the next quire while 
A set page 7—and so on again, but with B now setting the pages, in reverse 
of their “normal” order, of the first half of the quire, ending with page 1, while 
A set the others, ending with page 12. The sequence of formes that was followed 
from quire to quire was not always the same; nor, in quires set by two com- 
positors, did each invariably set exactly the same number of pages as the other. 
On the contrary, there were many departures from what may be regarded as the 
usual—or perhaps we should say the ideal—method of working. But setting 
was nevertheless always by formes rather than by successive pages of text.° 


II. ImpiicaTIons 


Setting by formes requires the “casting off” of copy. If a compositor is to 
begin by setting for the sixth page of a quire rather than for the first, or if, after 
setting the first page, he is to proceed at once to compose page 12, he must know 
what part of his copy to set in page 6 or page 12. His knowledge, moreover, 
must be exact. He must know precisely where to begin page 6 or page 12; and, 
as regards other pages, he must also know, to the very letter, where to end them: 
if page 5 is to be composed (as it usually was) immediately after pages 6 
and 7, the setting must be so managed that page 5 will end at exactly the 
point from which the text in page 6 runs on. All of this is perhaps obvious; 
but it is worth emphasizing that the setting of cast-off copy had to be effected 
with considerable precision, and that such precision would be difficult to achieve 
unless the casting off were itself at least reasonably accurate. See, for example, 


4 Presumably the likelihood of simultaneous rather than alternate setting has not been pressed 
because two compositors could work on different pages of the same quire at the same time only if 
the copy were “cast off”. Alternate setting, on the other hand, could hardly keep two presses busy. 
No satisfactory analysis has yet been made of the relationship between composition and presswork 
in the First Folio. 

5 The evidence upon which this assertion is based is treated in Part III, below. It may be 
added here that the setting was also, ordinarily, by the pairs of formes, composed in regular order, 
that make up the quired sheets of the finished book. Thus if forme 3°:4 (pages 6 and 7, as we are 
here of course dealing with folio in sixes) was the first forme set—as for good reasons it usually 
was—then it was normally followed, and also for good reasons, by forme 3:4” (pages 5 and 8) 
rather than by any other forme; then by 2%:5 and 2:5"; then by 1°:6 and 1:6”. 

The fact that the First Folio was set throughout by formes at once suggests that Jaggard’s shop 
contained an insufficient supply of type of the proper size. But there are other and I think better 
reasons why such large folios might have been set by formes. 
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how the last lines of T2” (page 220 in the Comedies) are spaced out so as to 
end with the word “no”. 


Enter Curtis. 
Curt. Who is that calls fo coldly? 
Gra. Apieceof Ice : ifthou doubr it, thou maift 
flide from my fhoulder to my heele, with no 


greater 





Or, should it be thought that this spacing is not inconsistent with seriatim 
setting and merely shows that the compositor here recognized that he could not 
get the whole of “greater”, which he did not wish to divide between two pages, 
into the last line of page 220, then see V2" (page 232). 





fellow. * 
Coun. Well fir. A 
Cle. Nomaddam, ‘ 
‘Tis not fo well chat I am poore, chough man 
° 


— 





Here, as usually in Shakespeare, the clown is speaking prose. Yet his “No 
maddam,” is given a whole line to itself; and then the last line of the page is 
widely spaced, as in page 220. Normal spacing would this time have provided 
ample space for the “of” that (as the catchword shows) begins the following 


page. 


No detailed analysis of the various implications of these facts will be at- 
tempted in this paper. I should like, however, to invite attention to certain other 
peculiarities of the First Folio that are apparently the consequences of inexact 
casting off; and, finally, to make two general suggestions. 

(1) The accuracy with which copy can be cast off obviously depends upon 
the kind of copy in hand. Printed copy, if not extensively edited, or reasonably 
clean manuscript material, could doubtless be counted off with comparative ease. 
Material containing large amounts of prose in columns of a width different 
from that of the Folio column would be less easy to deal with than verse; but 
real difficulty would probably be encountered only in copy very untidily made 
up from various sources, interlined, supplied with marginal additions partly in 
verse and partly in prose, and so on: the kind of copy that might result, for 
instance, if an exemplar of the bad quarto of Hamlet were sufficiently edited 
to produce a close approximation of our present Folio version. This does not 
mean that Folio Othello, say, could not possibly have been printed from an 
edited copy of Qr. I have no doubt that the Folio printers could cast off even 
very foul copy with generally acceptable accuracy. But they could hardly cast 
off all kinds with equal ease and precision. Miscalculations would be inevitable 
and gross inaccuracy would be more likely to occur with edited than with 
unedited copy. Hence signs of miscalculation are more likely to be found, I 
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would suggest, in certain plays than in others; and some of the textual peculiari- 
ties in plays that were set from much-edited copy may sometimes stem neither 
from the text that actually stood in the copy nor from the wholly thoughtless 
mistakes of a compositor but from his deliberate efforts to compensate for in- 
accurate casting off and to accommodate, as it were, the copy to its allotted 
space. For there are many indications that the Folio compositors were quite 
accustomed to expand or compress their type-pages in response to space require- 
ments established by casting off; and there are also indications that the adjust- 
ments which they effected sometimes involved altering the text of the copy. 

Many of the required adjustments could be made by purely typographical 
means. Long lines of verse could be given either two lines of the type-page or 
one line with a “turn-over”. Short speeches, normally always given separate 
lines, could be otherwise dealt with if space were short. See, for example, A2” 
(page 4 in The Tempest). In lines a23-24° we find 


Pro. Do’it thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee? Ar. No. 


And a44 shows another short speech, “Ar. I, Sir.”, crowded in immediately 
before a line printed with a turn-over. 


They wold not take her life: Is not this crue ? Ar.I, Sir. 

Pro. This blew ey'd bag , was hither brought with 
And here was left by th’ Saylors; chou my flaue, (child, 
As thou reporrft thy felfe,was then her feruant, 


Bed Cac chace cerall a Gnivie can Aslicare 


Similarly crowded is A4 (page 7): in addition to turn-overs in a64 and b4o 
this page five times (in a16 and 24; b7, 10, and 39) prints two speeches in one 
line. 


When you fhould bring the plaifter. 
Seb, Very well. Am. And moft Chirurgeonly, 
Gon. Itisfoule weather in vs all,good Sir, 

When you are cloudy. 
Seb, Fowle weather? Ant. Very foule: 
Gon. Had I plantationof this Ile my Lord. ~ 


Compare, on the other hand, the very “open” facing page, A3”: no turn-overs; a 
new line for each of many short speeches. Or, for a like contrast in another 
part of the book, compare crowded {J2” (in Troylus and Cressida, unpaged), 


6 References will always be given, as here, first to the quire-page, then to the column (a or b), 
then to the line—but to the line numbered absolutely: the column, that is, is considered always to 
contain 66 lines of text (plus a “direction line”, for signature and catchword), even though some of 
these lines may be blank or may contain material not strictly text. Thus the first line of text in A1 
(page 1 of The Tempest, where a third of the page is taken up with the title and certain other 
matter) is considered a26, not az. A rule marked off with 66 properly spaced lines will permit the 
quick identification, in any page of the book, of any line referred to in this way. “A1” here means 
the recto page of the first leaf of quire A; only versos are given superscripts. 
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which shows both turn-over and two speeches in a line, with the much more 
open 4, which has neither. A6 (p. 11 in The Tempest) and 46 (toward the 
end of Troylus) show how prose passages were dealt with in uncrowded pages: 
words are fully spelled out and openly spaced. When compression was necessary 
prose was set more closely and various abbreviations and contractions were 
occasionally used as well. See, for instance, the last fifteen lines of column b in 
Li (p. 121 in the Comedies). 


Cla. Uhad well hop’d } wouldft haue denied Zeatrice,$ 
I might haue cudgel'd thee out of thy fingle life,to make 
thee a double dealer, which out of queftié thou wilt be, 
if my Coufin donot looke exceeding narrewly tothee. 

Bene. Come,come, we are friends, let’s haue a dance [ 
ere we are married that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wiues heeles, 

Leon. Wee'll haue dancing afterward. 

Bene. Firft,of my vvord,therfore play mufick. Prince, 
thou art fad, get thee a wvife,get thee a vvife, there is no 
@aff more reverend then one tipt with horn, Emter, Ade/. 

Mefen. My Lord, your brother John is tane in flisia. 
And brought with armed men backe to Meffina, 

Bene, Thinke not onhim till to morrow , ile denifc 
thee braue punifhments for him: ftrike vp Pipers.Dancc. | 

L FINIs,' 











L 
bs 


These abbreviations, of course, could also appreciably shorten a long line of 
verse, and the Folio is accordingly sprinkled, both in verse and in prose pas- 
sages, with ampersands and with such substitutes as “w°” for “which”, “y”’ for 
“that”, “M*” for “Master”, “ca” for “can”, “L” for “Lord”, and so on—though 
these are not common in open pages. 

Other devices were also used; but the two principal means of compensating 
for imperfect casting off, and those at once easy to manage and unlikely to mar 
the general appearance of the page, were the “white line” and the scene-heading. 
In plays that are divided into acts and scenes, as most are in the First Folio, each 
division is furnished with a very prominent heading enclosed (normally) in 
rules. The boxes formed by the rules could readily be made larger or smaller by 
the use or omission of lines of quads, or even, when space was sufficiently short 
to require more troublesome measures as well, by the use of a smaller type for 
the scene heading than was generally employed. Scene headings thus provided 
a most satisfactory means of effecting space adjustments—and one frequently ex- 
ploited by the Folio compositors. An unusually large box in a very open page 
may be seen, for example, in Or (page 157, in MND), 
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The man thall haue his Mare againe , and all shall bee 
well. 
They fleepe allthe A. 





eA ius Quartus. 


_ = 





Enter Queene of Fairies,and Clowne, and Fairies, and the 
King bebinde them, 


Tua, Come, fit thee downe vpon this flowry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy, 








whereas an abnormally small one appears in lr (p. 105, in r Henry VI). F1" 
(p. 62, in Measure for Measure) has a narrow box and, squeezed in immediately 
below it, an abbreviated entry direction. 


Clo. Here comes Signior Clasdio, led by the Prouoft 
to prifon : and theie’s Madam /wliet. - Exennt. 





Scena Tertia. 


Enter Prouofts Claudio, lulset Officers,Lucie,& 2.Gent. 
Cla. Fellow,why do’ft thou fhow me thus to th’world? 














With this compare the facing page (63), where no such crowding was required. 
Et (p. 49, Merry Wives) is one of a number of pages in which the lower rule of 
the box has been sacrificed. 


him, He make him dance, Will you go, Gentles ? 
All, Haue with you, tofeethis Monfter, Exeunt 


—_ 





Scena Tertia. 


Enter MU. Ford, Ad.Page,Sersants, Robin Falftaffe, 
Ford,Page,Caius,Euans. 

Mift. Ford. What Jobn,what Robert. 

™,Page. Quickly,quickly: Is the Buck-basketame 


Compare also the “Scena Secunda.” of Ar (the first page of The Tempest), in 
small type and wholly unruled, with the scene headings in A5 and 6 (pp. 9 
and 11). In tt3” (p. 322, Othello) differences in the size both of type and of box 
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can be seen in the same page, the smaller headings in column b apparently 
being used to keep the second column, like the first, uncrowded. Finally, for 
different treatments of a heading that begins a column, compare ks and 13” 
(pp. ror and 110 in s Henry VI): in the very open ks there is a blank line above, 
as well as below, a wide box; 


t of Henry the Sixt. 101 




















Actus Secundus. ScenaPrima. 





Enter a Sergeant of 4 Band with two Sentinels. 


Ser. Sirs, take your places,and be vigilant : 
If any noyfe or Souldier you perceiue 








in the fuller 13” the upper rule of the box is provided, as usually, by the long 
rule under the headline.” 


uO _ Lhe fof Part of 





Aétus Quartus. ScenaPrima. 





Enter King, Gloce/ter, Winch-fler, Yorke, Suffolke, Somer 
fet, Warwicke, Taibot ard Gomernor Exeter, 


Glo. Lord Bifhop fer the Crowne vpon his head. 








Some plays are not divided into acts and scenes; and many of the pages of 
a divided play may contain no scene headings. But white or blank lines can be 
used—or not used—in any page. The blank line, therefore, is the commonest of 
all the devices employed by the Folio compositors for space adjustment. Some 
pages, for example, show blank lines both above and below scene headings, above 
and below entries, and in various other places, sometimes even after an exit that 
is itself given (as not ordinarily) a separate line. Other pages contain no blank 
lines whatever in such places; and there are many intermediate steps between 
these extremes. Wide variations, moreover, occur in pages of the same play that 


7 One word of warning about scene-headings should perhaps be offered. The various headings 
were kept standing in type and used again and again as the printing of the book progressed; and a 
particular heading would be reused without change until special needs could be served by altering 
it. Hence a small box does not always indicate shortage of space: see, for instance, the scene heading 
in ds (p. 45, at the end of Richard II)—a part-page in which compression was obviously unneces- 
sary, though the size of the box may reflect the manipulation required to balance the two short 
columns of the page. 
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were set by the same compositor. No single pair of pages will illustrate the full 
range of these variations, but the reader whe wishes to examine more or less 
typical differences might begin by comparing such pages as, among the Come- 
dies, C1” and 2 (pp. 26-27, Two Gentlemen), D6" and Ex (pp. 48-49, Merry 
Wives), or K6" and Li (pp. 120-121, Much Ado); or, in the Histories, c4” and 5 
(pp. 32-33, Richard II), g3 and 3° (pp. 79-80, 2 Henry IV), and s2" and 3 (pp. 
192-193, Richard III); or, in the Tragedies, 116° and mm (pp. 132-133, in Mac- 
beth), oo1” and 2 (pp. 258-259, in Hamlet), and rr5” and 6 (pp. 302-303, in 
Lear) .™ 

Such devices as have so far been noticed are harmless enough: they serve a 
useful purpose and they do not meddle with the text proper. Not all of the 
adjustments that were made, however, are so innocent. Perhaps no very serious 
damage is done when, in a page that needs padding out, single lines of verse 
are broken and printed as two-half-lines. Nor is it always certain that lines so 
printed, especially in close-set pages where padding is not required, do not in 
fact reproduce the copy. In mm1” b1g-20 (p. 134, Macbeth), where we find 


Lady. O neuer, 
Shall Sunne that Morrow fee. 


it may be that the copy is accurately represented—that, indeed, Shakespeare 
himself originally so broke the line to enforce a strong pause after “neuer”. A 


similar rhetorical purpose may be reflected in dd2 b3-4 (p. 39, Titus Andronicus) 
where we find 


Tit. I did my Lord, 
Yet let me be their baile, 


In this instance, however, the Folio is based upon a quarto—where the line is 
unbroken. And no check of the quarto is needed to see why, at the foot of column 
b in dd2” (p. 40, Titus) we find the line 


Who markes the waxing tide grow waue by waue 


split and printed (with appropriate capitalization if also with a gratuitous 
comma) as two lines. 


tor now I ftand as one vpuna Rocke, 
Inuiron’d with a wilderneffe of Sea. 
Who markes the waxing tide, 

Grow waueby waue, 


ExpeSting 








Here, surely, the Folio compositor found himself one line shy of filling the page 
with the text cast off for it—and so simply made two lines of one. McKerrow, 
who had noticed that split lines occur “occasionally in almost all the plays”, 
though more often in some than in others, rightly concluded that “this peculiarity 
of the Folio is not based on the copy from which it was printed, and we may 

7It should not be supposed, from the fact that the pages of the second half of a quire were 


often set seriatim by one of a pair of compositors, that signs of space adjustment will ordinarily be 
found only in the first half. Evidently whole plays were cast off in advance, not just individual quires. 
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safely assume that it is due to the compositor alone”;*® but he was of course 
unaware that the copy for the Folio was cast off, and hence that the setting of 
one line as two was one of the ways in which a compositor could, quite literally, 
make ends meet. And conversely, when compression rather than padding out 
was needed, he could print two lines as one. A particularly clear example of this 
is to be seen in Hamlet where, in a close-set page that contains no white lines at 
all and shows two turn-overs, the last line of the second column condenses a line 
and a half into one. See oo1 (page 257). 


| Tothofe of mine. Bur Vertue,asit neuer wil be mowed, 
Though Lewdneffe court itin a fhape of Heauen: 
So Luft, though toa radiant Angell iink’d, 
Will fate it felfc isa Cel: Mialibed,& prey on Garbage. 
Oo Bur 





Thanks to the ampersand it was just possible to get the extra half-line into this 
full page without resorting to more drastic measures: the resetting of a little 
verse as prose, perhaps—or simply leaving something out. 

A very teasing irregularity appears at the beginning of xx3 (p. 345, in 
Anthony and Cleopatra): teasing because the setting of verse as prose here 
seems purposeless, since no space is actually saved. Page 344 ends 


Cleo. My Sallad dayes, 
When I was greene in iudgement, cold in blood, 
To fay, as I faide then. But come, away, 
Get me Inke and Paper, 
[catchword] Hee 
and page 345 begins 


he fhall haue euery day a feuerall greeting, or Ilevnpeo- 
ple Egypt. 


The copy cannot be supposed peccant here, the more especially since the capital- 
ized “Hee” that is the catchword on page 344 indicates that the compositor 
would have set the whole speech properly as verse had he continued with page 
345 immediately on finishing 344. Actually, page 345 was set before 344, the same 
compositor, however, eventually doing both pages. Yet why he should ever have 
set a line and a half of verse as a line and a fifth of prose is certainly not now 
apparent to me. The one thing that does seem clear is that the copy is not 
accurately reproduced in this speech. 

Whether compositors, when much pressed for space, often solved their prob- 
lems by tampering with the text in these or other “more drastic” ways I do not 
know. But there is abundant evidence that the amount of text that could be got 
comfortably into a page was frequently misjudged; and it would hardly be 
surprising if, in an already crowded page, something not considered essential 
were left out. Is this, rather than either imperfect copy or mere careless error on 
the part of the compositor, the real reason why Folio Othello lacks after its 
fifteenth line (ss3° a37, page 310), to the prejudice of both sense and grammar, 


8 Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939), pp. 47-49. 
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the part-line “And in conclusion” that appears in Qr?® And can it be that some 
of the verse that is printed as prose in the Folio also represents, not difficult 
marginal scribblings in the copy, but only another way of dealing with a space 
problem—of “justifying,” as it were, a page rather than a line? And were there 
still more serious tamperings with the text of the copy—some of them, perhaps, 
undertaken during the casting off process itself and so also by other persons than 
compositors?*® These seem to me questions that cannot henceforth be wholly 
disregarded by students of Shakespeare’s text, and especially of the Folio texts 
that were set from mixed or much-edited copy. 

(2) I would also suggest that the habits of the several compositors who set 
the First Folio should hereafter be studied with the knowledge, not only that 
they set by formes, but that this method of setting made special demands upon 
them. The difficulties incident to setting by formes are various; nor are they the 
same difficulties when two compositors are working on a given quire as when 
the whole quire is set by the same man. In each case, however, the fundamental 
problem of getting into the individual type-page exactly what has been cast off 
for that page will be encountered. The problem may be solved, as we have 
already seen, in a number of ways, some more and some less prejudicial to the 
accuracy with which the copy is reproduced. Probably different compositors 
characteristically solved it in different ways. 


III. Appenpix: THe EvipENce 


The most obvious and abundant of the peculiarities of the Folio that have 
already been noticed constitute strong presumptive evidence, at the very least, of 
setting by formes;™ but the absolute proof that the book was set in this way 
is provided by the types that were used to print it. 

Some of the books of the incunabula period seem to have been printed page 
by page; but long before the 17th century all folios were printed from two-page 
formes. It is of course impossible, in any book so printed, for the same individual 
piece of type to appear twice in the same forme. And in any folio in sixes that 
was set in what is considered the normal way, by successive pages, it is equally 
impossible for the same piece of type to appear twice in certain pages even 
though these pages belong to different formes. A type could not be used twice, 
for instance, anywhere in the first seven pages of a quire. For only with the 


Other and better instances of what may be deliberate omission could doubtless be found: I 
have here simply taken the first one that I came upon in Ofhello. Page 310 does not seem, at first 
glance, unduly crowded, since there are white lines both above and below the initial entry-direction. 
Yet another line of text between a37 and 38 would require some compression at the top of the 
column—where, in the first page of a play, appearances were evidently considered especially impor- 
tant: every play in the book has a white line both above and below its initial entry-direction, however 
crowded the rest of the first page may be. For other full first pages see, for example, ee3 (page 53, 
Romeo and Juliet) and the first page of Troylus. 

10 See Li (p. 121, Comedies). Evidently one page only of quire L was allowed for the ending 
of Much Ado and crowding is patent. Now I do not mean to assert that, in order to conserve paper, 
the marker of the copy here abridged or omitted matter that seemed to him inessential. I instance 
this page only to suggest one possible reason why Shakespeare’s text may sometimes have been 
tampered with by other persons than compositors. 

11S0 numerous and so striking, indeed, are various phenomena that can be satisfactorily 
explained only as the products of miscalculation in casting off, that it seems incredible—now that we 
know what to look for—that they could have escaped attention for so long. The evidence which 
really clinches the matter, on the other hand, is less readily apparent. 
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setting of the first page beyond the middle of the gathering would a pair of 
pages belonging to the same forme be produced. Hence only after the seventh 
page had been set could the first full forme (pages 6 and 7) be imposed and sent 
to the press; and only after this forme had been printed off could the types 
locked up in it be distributed and so made available for use elsewhere. Similarly 
the types in page 5 could not be used again—still supposing conventional setting 
by successive pages—until after the printing and distribution of the forme con- 
taining both page 5 and page 8, and so on: no type in any given page in the first 
half of the quire can possibly reappear before the forme-mate of that page, which 
must be in the second half of the quire, has not only been set but printed off 
and distributed. No type in page 1, the printing of which presupposes the prior 
setting of page 12, can reappear anywhere in the quire. The appearance of a 
given type in both page 6 and page 12, to be sure, is not inconsistent with 
seriatim setting; and recurrences in certain other pages are at least possibilities. 
With these, however, we need not here be concerned. For every quire of the 
First Folio shows type recurrences that absolutely preclude setting by successive 
pages. The evidence is pervasive and very abundant—and leaves no possible 
ground for doubt: every play in the book was cast off and set by formes. 

To date (April, 1955) I have catalogued some 300 individual types that can 
be identified and traced from forme to forme and from quire to quire through 
the Folio; and the list is still far from complete. Nor is the task an easy one. 
Types become distinctive, as a rule, through physical injury. Certain types can 
usually be identified with ease whenever they occur even though their imperfec- 
tions are relatively minute; yet even rather gross peculiarities are sometimes 
disguised, at least in some copies of the Folio, by irregularities in inking or by 
flaws in the paper or by wear and tear suffered since the time of printing. Hence 
many of the type-impressions in any given page may have to be examined, under 
magnification, in a number of different copies before positive identification can 
be made. And assurance must be found that what appear to be recurrences of 
the same type are not in fact impressions from different types cast from the same 
defective matrix. Pitfalls are numerous, and of many kinds. Nevertheless, given 
access to multiple copies of the First Folio, and furnished a collating machine 
with a high-magnification lens, an investigator can eventually identify hosts of 
individual types—and follow them through the Folio with considerable 
sureness.’* 

The table below lists a small number of these types and gives, after each, a 
few of the many pages in which it occurs. These examples are not entirely 
typical since, from a somewhat larger group of types with peculiarities that can 
easily be recognized without optical aids, I have omitted those which cannot at 
once be seen to be at least fairly individual in the now widely distributed Yale 
facsimile (reduced), as well as in larger and better reproductions.’* Most of the 


12 As is suggested in note 1, a sufficiently painstaking study of these types shows us many other 
things, some of them quite astonishing, about how the First Folio was produced. Hence my present 
inquiries are far more detailed than would be necessary merely to prove that the book was set by 
formes. The collating machine referred to is similar to the one described in the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, XX (1955), 132-134. The Folger, the Houghton, and the University of Minnesota libraries 
now have such machines; the British Museum and the University of Virginia Library will both have 
one soon. 

13 This is not intended as gratuitous carping; but users should know that the new Yale facsimile 
is far from reliable. 
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types listed recur scores of times throughout the Folio; none ever appears twice 
in the same forme; all are found in pages where they could not possibly appear 
if the Folio had been set by successive pages. 


1. A2r 


2. A22 


3. Bax 


4. B22 


5. Car 


6. C22 


7. 21 


This letter, an upper-case “A” with a damaged right side, suffered 
injury (along with the “n” then standing beside it) during the print- 
ing of forme aa3":4. See aaq4 b22 (page 7 in Coriolanus). The Yale 
facsimile shows the two letters still intact here; “Lee” (the Oxford 
facsimile of 1902) shows them damaged. Subsequent appearances of 
the “n” cannot be identified with certainty. When the “A” next 
appears in quire aa (see aa5° br4) it is of course damaged in all 
copies. It reappears frequently throughout the rest of the book; for 
example in ff1 a50, 3 a18, 3” b39, and 5” br4; and, much later but 
still easily recognizable, in bbbr’ a46 and 2” azar. 

It should perhaps be noted here that evidence as to when indi- 
vidual types were damaged is extremely useful in determining, 
among other things, the order in which the formes of a given quire 
were set and printed. Such evidence can ordinarily be found, unfortu- 
nately, only in the process of collating numerous copies of the original 
throughout. 

This letter can be seen in ki” a35 and 2” b64; in 14” a12, 5" b43, and 
6” a59; in m1” a39 and 3 br; in n5 a66 and 6° a53; and often there- 
after. It eventually becomes somewhat further battered in appearance 
but long remains entirely distinctive. 

This type appears very often throughout the Folio, though its dis- 
tinctive slash is occasionally concealed, in some copies, by heavy 
inking. For examples in each of the major sections of the book see 
E2 br4 and 4 a30, it b35 and 3 b18 and 5” b54, and cc1” b18 and 2” 
a6o and 3 béz2. 

This type can always, I think be easily recognized after X1 argq— 
where it first suffered injury: some copies show the letter intact at 
this point, others show the damaged state. Evidently the damaged 
letter was discarded before the printing of the Tragedies had gone 
very far. Its last appearances, I believe, are in aa1’ a32 and 2” a22; but 
it occurs frequently throughout the Histories, for example in h2 b2, 
4” bs51, and 6” b45. See also the reproductions on page 272. 

See aa1’ b41, 2” b41, and 4” bso. Despite its distinctiveness this letter 
must be dealt with carefully. In the later Tragedies (first in mm1’ 
bs, where some copies show the injured and some, like both the Yale 
and the Lee facsimiles, the uninjured state), another “C” somewhat 
similarly damaged appears. 

Italic letters do not occur often enough, as a rule, to be of great 
value; but some appear often in the speech headings of the same play. 
This one can be seen four times in one quire in Julius Caesar, where 
many “C”s are needed. See kk1 b66, 2 b35, 4 264, and 5 a6z2. 

This lower-case “e”, together with another letter, was damaged dur- 
ing the printing of forme mr1’:6. See “the” in mr aso in Lee (Yale 
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Duke, Be ithis pleafure. 
4] Fren.G. Buc lam furethe yonger of our nature, 
That furfer ircafe,willdaybyday . d,s} one 
Ta. Folger Folio No. 68. shows "B22" undamaged 





in Xl al9 (p.241, Comedies) 


Duke, Be ithis pleafure. 
Fren.G. Sut I am furethe yonger of our nature, 
That furfer Me's eafe, will day by day 


Ib. The same letter, damaged, in Folger No. 19 





‘ 
ease gvevrss F OOR W7000 6 WSS BF WEEE SHIS SEs OV EOeEEOD 


More then my dancing foule doth celebrate 
This Feaft of Sattell, with mine Aduerfarie. j 
Moft mighty ¢, and ny companion Peeres, | 





IIa. "B22" in cl’ 043 (p.26, Histories) 





Thou canft helpe cane to furrow me with age, 
ut {top no wrinkle in his pilgrimage 


aug peucac sitpeses GOUEEE COIS, Ese Gee Betis @tsrwEEU TD © 
ord is currant with hi.n, for my death, | 


IIb. In c2 a45 (p.27, Histories) 


If you'l beftow a fmall (of what you haue little) 
Patience awhile; you 'ft heare the Sellies anfwer. 
2.Cit. Y’are long about it. 


IIIa. In aalY 432 (p.2, Tragedies) 


4ic Wase SURSLS-WS8tOS§ Seewse sew ve 200 esses ewweer ey ore mm gow 
ued nimfelie a man. 

Veg. Buthad he died in the Sufinefle Madame, how 
then ? 





IIIb. In aa2’ a22 (p.4, Tragedies) 











10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 





m2I 


fh22 
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shows undamaged state). It is met with often thereafter, as in bb1 
b53 and 2” a55. 

See pr” b26 and 3 aro. This type appears fairly often in both His- 
tories and Tragedies. 

This type was used, after suffering injury, only four times before 
being discarded; but these four occurrences tell us several very inter- 
esting things about the printing of the Folio. One is that at least part 
of Coriolanus was printed by formes: see aar’ b54 and 3” a4. 

This lower-case “m”, which first becomes distinctive in I2 a37 (some 
copies; also in the Yale, but not the Lee, facsimile), appears fre- 
quently in the Comedies thereafter. H21 (above) and mz2z1 are the 
letters which first attracted my attention to recurrences of individual 
types in places that preclude the possibility of seriatim setting. This 
one appears, for example, in L1 b38 and 3 b52; and in Mr aqg and 
3 a26. 

This slashed ligature is common in the Tragedies. It appears on the 
last page of Cymbeline (bbb6 b25) and several times in Troylus, 
where it can be seen in the last line of the first column in both 4x 
and 4/5. For examples of earlier use see ff2 a35 and 6 b4g. 

One of many distinctive upper-case “W”s in the Folio. This one 
appears to have been used throughout the printing of the book, 
though certain identification is not possible after the Histories, and 
even in the Comedies some care must be taken lest it be confused 
with a somewhat larger “W” similarly defective. This type appears 
five times in quire B. See Br a31, 1” b20, 4° a28, 5 bg, and 5° aq2. 
This “W” can be recognized in Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Two of its frequent occurrences in the Comedies are in X1 b61 and 
3 a62. 

This very distinctive letter appears often in the Histories and 
Tragedies. See, in the Histories, e1* b16 and 3 b45. 

This deformed parenthesis appears fairly often throughout the Folio. 
It can be seen twice, for example, in the second quire (Br b5o0 and 
5” a13); and in qr br and 3 ag; and in kk1” b51 and 3 a28. The end 
that is injured is sometimes down (Br b50), sometimes up (B5" ar3), 
since it is now used as the first, and now as the second, of a pair. 
Pinecrest, Virginia 
































Scene in Andria, in Works of Terence (Strassburg, 1496), fol. 7”. 











The Case of the Decapitated Cast 
or The Night-walker at Smock Alley 


ALLAN STEVENSON 


FEW years ago I made a gruesome discovery among the 
seventeenth-century play quartos at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. (At the time I was examining a group of plays by 
Fletcher and Shirley.) As I picked up the second of two copies 
of Fletcher's melodrama The Night-walker (1640), and 
turned the title leaf, and then the dedication leaf, I came 
aaifaptly ¢ upon—a decapitated cast. The opening before me was the page of “The 
Actors Names” (A2") and the first page of text (B1"); and it was the left-hand 
page that brought not merely the thrill of discovery but a ghastly realization. For 
in the outer margin someone had written, in a fair seventeenth-century hand, a 
list of actors’ names indeed . . . and a stupid, blundering binder had cut off the 
beginning of every name, except perhaps one. Of all but two surnames he had 
removed the initial, or two or three letters. At one stroke of his “plow” he had 
decapitated seventeen members of the cast. 

It was now three centuries since the play had been printed,? and possibly a 
century since the knife had done its ill work.? At the turn of the twentieth 
century this quarto had been owned by Frederick Inderwick, compiler of A 
Calendar of the Inner Temple Records;* and it had not been rebound since 
coming into Henry Clay Folger’s hands. There was little point now in hunting 
down the malefactor. But it was not too late, perhaps, to solve the problem that 
he had nonchalantly provided for the student of drama, for the literary detective. 
For any list of actors, however defective or illegible, excites the hope of identifi- 
cation, of clarifying some dark chapter in the history of the theater. 





1 The date was 31 December 1947. 

2It was one of a group of five plays entered on the Stationers’ Register 25 April 1639 and 
published the following spring. See Allan H. Stevenson, “Shirley’s Publishers: the Partnership of 
Crooke and Cooke,” Library, 4th ser., XXV (1944-45), 140-161. Originally staged around 1611, 
it had been “corrected” by Shirley for Queen Henrietta’s Men in 1633. Baldwin Maxwell, “The Date 
of Fletcher’s The Night-walker,” Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger (1939), pp. 46-533 
The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams (1917), p. 34. The title-page reads: 
The Night-walker, or the Little Theife. A Comedy, As it was presented by her Majesties Servants, 
at the Private House in Drury Lane. Written by John Fletcher Gent. [orn.] London, Printed by 
Tho. Cotes, for Andrew Crooke, and William Cooke. 1640. 

8 The quarto is bound in mottled boards of perhaps the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
has not recently been available for reinspection. 

*Inderwick (1836-1904) was an effective divorce-court lawyer and a writer on legal and his- 
torical subjects. The Calendar was published 1896-1901. DNB, Sup. Il. 
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Who, then, had been the victims of the guillotine? What old boards had 
they trod upon? And in what year had they acted out their piece . . . if indeed 
they had acted it? 

The puzzle is reminiscent of the old game of Beheadings, once a gently 
sadistic feature of Sunday-school papers. But here the game is not one of decapi- 
tating a Business Agent to obtain a Stageplayer:* it involves the grimmer 
adventure of discovering the torso of a player named [ ]terdale and recovering 
his head. 

In proceeding with the investigation, I shall assume the sympathetic aid of 
the reader. Plate I is offered for his study. 

(Perhaps I should note, before we get deep in the mystery, that this Inder- 
wick copy of The Night-walker contains numerous stage-directions, and a few 
speech-alterations, written in the same hand as the cast. Curiously, there are none 
of these in sheet B, but from there on they are sprinkled through the play.® 
Their character can be seen in plate II. They do not look like prompt notes: 
they suggest rather that someone, such as the manager himself, was considering 
the play for representation. No doubt these pen-changes present a related prob- 
lem; but, as they contain no actors’ names, they seem of no immediate use in 
solving the problem of the cast.) 

Of course, the first thing we hope for in a newly discovered cast is that it 
will prove a “contemporary” one. In a Caroline play most of the roles would be 
taken by men, and those of the women by boys. But such clearly is not the 
situation here. For a notable thing about the beheaded names is the apparent 
repetition of two or three of them. At the head of the list stand “[ ]hberry” and 
“[ Jchards” over against the names of the leading male characters, Tom Lurcher 
and Jacke Wildbraine; and similarly lower down “[ |chards” and “[ |shberry” 
opposite “A Lady, Mother to Maria” and “Nurse”. This for us is not a moment 
of wild surmise, but of simple recognition: for surely these four players must 
be Mr. and Mrs. Ashbury and Mr. and Mrs. Richards, once famed for their 
association with Smock Alley Theater, Dublin. 

Joseph Ashbury, as we know, was a leading actor at Smock Alley from its 
opening in 1662 till a few years before his death in 1720." From the beginning 
in charge of the company, he governed well and carried it on successful visits to 
Oxford and Edinburgh in 1677 and 1681.° In August 1684 (John Ogilby having 
died in 1676) the office of Master of the Revels in Ireland was granted to “Wil- 
liam Morgan and to Joseph and Charles Ashbury, father and son”.? Ashbury 
taught many a young actor—such as Thomas Dogget—the elements of his pro- 
fession.’° Yet, admittedly, a theater connection of fifty-odd years does not help 
much in dating a particular cast. 


5 Factor . ... Actor. 

6 Possibly sheet B is one removed from another copy to make this copy “perfect”, 

7™W. R. Chetwood, A General History of the Stage (London, 1749), pp. 80, 85-86. (The 
paging of the scarce Dublin edition is similar.) According to The Eton College Register, ed. Wasey 
Sterry (1943), p. 87, Ashbury was baptized in 1638 at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

8 W. J. Lawrence, “The Irish Players at Oxford in 1677,” The Elizabethan Playhouse, 2d ser. 
(1913), pp. 191-200; La Tourette Stockwell, Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs (1938), p. 34; 
William Van Lennep, “The Smock Alley Players of Dublin,” ELH, XIII (1946), 219-220. 

9 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 168 3-84, p. 121; Stockwell, p. 35. 

10 Chetwood, p. 81; Robert Hitchcock, An Historical View of the Irish Stage, 1 (1788), 34-35. 
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But there is “Mrs. Ashberry” to consider. Chetwood tells us that there were 
two Mrs. Ashburys: 


His first wife was Sister to an eminent Actor of that Time (Mr. Richards), 
by whom he had two Children, who died in their Infancy; and the Mother 
of them, being a very infirm Woman, was not long after the Death of her 
second Child before she left the World. 


One could wish for a date or two. He goes on: 


Mr. Ashbury continued a Widower many Years, till, fixing his Eyes upon 
Miss Darling, a blooming young Gentlewoman, Daughter to the Reverend 
Mr. Darling, Dean of Emly. By this Lady he had two Sons. . . [and an] 
only Daughter. . . 14 


We can only wonder which Mrs, Ashbury was the actress of our list. We note, 
however, that illness may have kept the first from the stage, whereas the second 
Mrs. Ashbury is known to have acted in the plays of Etherege at the end of 
the century.’* 

John Richards, as Chetwood assures us, was likewise esteemed for his acting 
at Smock Alley. He had begun his career with Davenant and Betterton in Lon- 
don, in 1661.’* The following year John Ogilby, shopping for actors, “enter- 
teyned John Richards of y* [Duke’s] Company, to be an Actor in his Theater at 
Dublin”, and King Charles II ordered “y*® said Richards to returne with all 
Expedition to his former employment” (August 1662).’* Whether or not 
Richards actually acted in Ireland at this time, he did return presently to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; for, as Downes notes, he had the part of Pyrrhus in the original 
production of the Earl of Orrery’s Mustapha in April-May 1665.’° Then he 
went to Ireland while the London theaters were closed (June 1665-November 
1666) because of the plague and the fire. Indeed, he had joined the King’s Guard 
of Horse in Dublin by October 1665.’ When the Duke’s players reopened with 
Mustapha, Norris took the role of Pyrrhus, as the printed cast shows.!" From 


11 Chetwood, pp. 80-81 (punctuation corrected from Dublin edition). 

12 Ibid., pp. 54-55. She was Amelia in The Comical Revenge, Mrs. Sentry in She Wou'd If She 
Cou’d, and Harriet in The Man of Mode. Miss Stockwell, p. 42, dates these performances 1699. 

13 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers ([1928]), pp. 19-20; Leslie 
Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (1928), p. 213. 

14 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-62, p. 455; Stockwell, p. 31. As it was noted that 
Richards had “fled from his company to Dublin” and the Duke of Ormonde was informed of the 
matter, it is apparent that Richards got to Ireland; but, curiously, no one has cited Downes’s evidence 
for his return to London shortly after. Hotson, p. 213, says “Richards . . . was lured away for a 
time from the Duke’s company to Ogilby’s Dublin theatre”; R. C. Bald, “Shakespeare on the Stage 
in Restoration Dubiin,” PMLA, LVI (1941), 371 n., infers that “Richards was in Dublin for a 
short time in 1662”; and Van Lennep, p. 217 n., confidently remarks: “Despite this warrant, 
Richards evidently remained in Dublin.” Genest does not list Richards in a cast between March 1662 
and September 1676. 

15 Downes, pp. 25-26. Pepys saw the play on 3 April. 

16 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the Marquess of Ormonde, Il (1889), 
193-194, 236-237. The second document gives his age as 36 (in 1668?); else we might suppose 
him the John Richards, of age 28, and of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, who married Anne Brewer at 
St. Bartholomew the Less on 1 April 1665: Allegations for Marriage Licenses as Issued from the 
Faculty Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Harleian Society, XXIV (1886), 87. 

17 Folio of 1668. The only other change (noted by Downes) was the replacement of Mrs. 
Davenport by Mrs. Betterton in the role of Roxolana. Downes, p. 21, mentions also a part in Hamlet 
(the Ghost) wherein Richards was similarly replaced when he left the company: “The Ghost by 
Mr. Richards, (after by Mr. Medburn)”. Pepys saw Hamlet first on 24 August 1661, and then on 
28 May 1663; on which dates Richards presumably had the part. 
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then until 1676 Richards has not been traced in parts at the Duke’s house, and 
was probably in Ireland the whole time. He acted in a good many plays at 
Dorset Garden between 1676 and 1682, and in a few plays at Drury Lane after 
the Union of the Theaters; then in late 1683 or 1684 he went back to Dublin, 
apparently for the rest of his acting days.’® He was still alive in 1694.1° These 
data give us two decades of activity at Smock Alley: 1665 to 1676 and 1684 to 
1694 (say)—and the Night-walker cast should fit into one of them. 

The Mrs. Richards listed in the cast is no doubt the wife of John Richards. 
All we know of her is that she turns up in a Smock Alley cast for Julius Caesar, 
in the role of Portia. 

The Folger Library possesses nine pieces and a fragment of the Third Folio 
of Shakespeare (1663) which, now separately bound, appear to have been for- 
merly parts of a volume in the library of Halliwell-Phillipps.?° Several of the 
plays contain manuscript stage directions, and sometimes actors’ names written 
in the margin. (Occasionally the binder has sheared off the end or beginning of 
a name in a manner reminiscent of the Night-walker cast.) And in the white 
space at the end of Timon of Athens appears (now in faint ink) a cast for 
Julius Caesar (the following play) which resembles the Night-walker cast, and 
proves of considerable use in dealing with our problem. Mr. R. C. Bald pub- 
lished and discussed this Shakespearian cast some years ago.” In it Ashbury 
takes the part of Cassius, Richards that of Brutus, Mrs. Richards that of Portia— 
and there is no Mrs. Ashbury.?* Mr. Van Lennep, after taking into account John 
Richards’ movements and the death of one member of the cast, Smith, in 1682, 
assigned this Julius Caesar cast to the period before 1676.”* It is of course later 
than 1663. 

Clearly related to the Halliwell-Folger Shakespearian prompt books, with a 
similar style of prompt notes and several actors’ names in common, is a unique 
manuscript prompt book of Smock Alley, also in the Folger collection. It is John 
Wilson’s play Belphegor, apparently written in Ireland while Wilson was 
Recorder of Londonderry, and performed in Dublin sometime between 1675 
and 1684, though not performed and printed at London till 1690 and 1691.7* The 


18 He returned to the Duke’s Theatre apparently in the summer of 1676. About August he was 
Laurence, Loveall’s man, in Rawlins’ Tom Essence. In or before May 1677 he commenced his comic 
device of handling two servant roles in one play. See Summers, Explanatory Notes to Downes, 
p. 166, Thus he doubled as Spatterdash and Jeremy in D’Urfey’s A Fond Husband (DG May 1677). 
Though he was a favorite in such servant roles, he sometimes acted other parts; ¢.g., Menelaus in 
Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida (DG c. April 1679), as the Q of 1679 shows, The dates are from 
Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 1660-1900, 1 (1952), 426, 408, 406. 

19 Chetwood, p. 231. 

20 Bald, pp. 369-370. It is rumored that further plays from the same volume have turned up 
recently in Edinburgh. At least fifteen plays from the volume were prompt copies; see James G. 
McManaway, “Additional Prompt-Books of Shakespeare from the Smock Alley Theatre,” MLR, 
XLV (1950), 64-65. 

21 Bald, pp. 370-372. 

22 Consequently, Van Lennep, p. 217, suggested that the “M™*. Richards” of the Caesar cast 
might be Mrs. Ashbury (under her maiden name); but the Night-walker cast presents both wives 
in good parts. 

23 [bid. Smith is discussed later. . 

24 Belphegor was based, as the author’s preface (1691) states, on Machiavelli’s version of the 
legend, which was Englished and published in The Works of the Famous Nicolas Machiavel (1675) 
F°. This volume was advertised in the Term Catalogue for Hilary 1674/5; and a second edition was 
made available in 1680. Milton C. Nahm, Introduction to John Wilson’s The Cheats (1935), dis- 
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two most likely seasons for the Smock Alley performance are 1677-78, when 
Wilson seems to have escaped to Dublin from his Londonderry quarrels, and 
1682-83, when, having lost his office through impeachment, he was about to 
return finally to England.” This theatrical manuscript deserves close study (and 
editing), for the reason that it seems to show layers of prompt directions, and 
these directions furnish the names of eleven actors. Unfortunately, such names as 
Ashbury and Richards are not among them. For, as is usual in seventeenth- 
century prompt books, the names written in are mainly those of minor actors. 
As it happens, only one of the Belphegor actors can be identified, tentatively, as 
a member of the Night-walker cast. Yet study of the Belphegor manuscript helps 
to determine, relatively, the periods in which the two plays were cast. 

A further important source of information, and one up to now scarcely 
called on for the history of Smock Alley, is the parish registers of Dublin. Par- 
ticularly do the Registers of St. John the Evangelist (published 1906) throw 
light on the theater, for Smock Alley was within the parish of St. John. The 
columns of baptisms, burials, and marriages mention several obscure actors, 
along with a few famous actors, especially towards the end of the century.”* The 
earliest named is “Nicholas Calvart, an actor belongin to y* Theatre Royall, 
buried” on 3 July 1664; the second is “Wm. Moore, actor, bur[ied]” on 13 
October 1667.7" Though neither of these names helps directly in the solution of 
the Night-walker puzzle, except to suggest that the cast is later than 1667, various 
names of the cast do appear in the St. John registers. In the same way we may 
expect occasional help from the registers of such parishes as St. Bride’s just south 
of the old walls and St. Michan’s just north of the River Liffey. Lamentabile 
dictu, the registers of St. Werburgh’s Church, in which parish the first Dublin 
theater was situated and near which no doubt some Smock Alley actors lived, 
perished in flames just two centuries ago.”* 

From the St. John registers we learn somewhat more concerning Ashbury 
and Richards. In May 1670 “Hester daug[hter] to John Richards” was buried.”® 
We might pass over this entry as merely ambiguous were it not that the burial 
took place in the theater-parish at a time when the actor presumably would be 
bringing up children. Under the circumstances it seems to corroborate Richards’ 
residence in Dublin (with his wife) in the late sixties and early seventies. A later 
reference is indubitable, and rather illuminating: 





cusses Wilson's life in Londonderry and Dublin, and shows, p. 30, that he was back in London in 
1684. But, as he does not know of the manuscript, he merely mentions the probability of a Dublin 
performance of Belphegor. The play was licensed on 13 October 1690 and published, with variant 
imprints, in 1691. 

25 Cf. Bald, p. 372. For Wilson’s impeachment and sojourns in Dublin see Nahm, pp. 23, 27-28, 
35. The time of Wilson’s return to England is suggested by a letter of 6 December 1682 from the 
Earl of Arran, which is quoted fater. 

26 For instance, daughters of Robert and Elizabeth Wilks were baptized “at ye Play Hous” on 
26 October 1694 and 15 October 1695; and sons of “Henery & Sarah Norris, Playhous” on 5 May 
1694 and 20 November 1695. The Registers of St. John the Evangelist, Dublin, ed. James Mills 
(1906), pp. 222-227. 

27 [bid., pp. 138, 143. Miss Stockwell, p. 31, mentions Calvart and Moore, but cites a secondary 
source, S. C, Hughes, The Church of S. John the Evangelist (1889), p. 107. 

28 “The present Registers of S. Werburgh’s only begin with 1704. There was an earlier set, of 
course, which perished in the fire of 1754.” S. C. Hughes, The Church of S. Werburgh, Dublin 
(1889), p. 93. 

29 Registers of St. John, p. 149. 
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The Cess for the Poore of St. John’s Parrish . . . for one year ending at 
Easter 1687.... Blind Key Ward.... 

Joseph Ashbury 2s od 

Mr. Richards for the Playhouse 4s 6d 


This entry*® shows that Ashbury and Richards were living near the playhouse 
at this time; and that Richards was handling money matters for the company. 
The contribution he paid might, for instance, represent that of nine actors at 
sixpence each. If so, the entry indicates that Smock Alley was operating not 
long before the Revolution of 1688, at a period when its history has been dark.** 

The information the registers furnish concerning Mrs. Ashbury is more 
immediately useful. The first Mrs. Ashbury had six children, at least; not just 
the two that Chetwood knew of. The eldest may have been that Charles Ash- 
bury who was awarded the office of Master of the Revels along with his father.** 
The St. John burial lists tell of five others who died, apparently all infants, 
within the years 1674-1678.** (No baptisms for these are given.) ** This means a 
pregnancy during each of five years; except that in 1676 the lady appears to have 
been blessed with twins and rested from her labors through 1677. “Joseph Ash- 
buryes child”, who died nameless in November 1678, was presumably her last; 
and we may suppose that she followed it shortly to the grave, though the registers 
do not record her burial. There is no indication of her personal name, unless 
she shared it with her daughter Elizabeth; nor of the date of her marriage, 
though we note that Ashbury himself was already twenty-four when the theater 
opened in 1662.°° The question, of course, is whether her child-bearing alto- 
gether hindered her art as an actress. As the sister of one accomplished actor and 
the wife of another, it seems unlikely that she took no stage parts at all. It must 
be admitted, however, that Chetwood does not associate her name with the 
stage. Is this one of his sins of omission? Can we argue here from the absence 
of evidence? 

In him the sin of exaggeration is more obvious. “Mr. Ashbury continued a 
Widower many Years. . . .” Actually the period was 1679 to 1684, which is a 
mere lustrum in the life of a widower. Ashbury’s second marriage took place on 
7 October 1684 in the fashionable parish of St. Michan north of the river: 


Married Joseph Ashbury gent and Ann Darling spinster by the Reuerend 
John Pooley Dean of Killkeany & Prebendary of this parish pursuant to a 
Lycence issued out of the Consistory Court Dublin.5¢ 


Ann was the daughter of the Richard Darling who was (or had been) Dean of 
Emly in the west of Ireland** and who served as Steward and Under-Treasurer 

30 [bid., p. 278. 

31 Van Lennep, p. 218, mentions another piece of evidence for 1687: a prologue and an epilogue 
for James II’s birthday, 14 October 1687, in MS Eng. 674F* at Harvard. 

82 See note 9. Possibly Charles Ashbury is the actor referred to as “Charles” in the Halliwell- 
Folger prompt book of Othello. 

33 Elizabeth, 8 July 1674; Joseph, 14 Nov. 1675; William, 4 Aug. 1676; Thomas, 8 Aug. 1676; 
“Joseph Ashburyes child”, 21 Nov. 1678 (perhaps the same as “Jos: Ashburry another child”, “Year 
ending Easter 1679”). Register of St. John, pp. 156, 165, 167, 170, 272. 

84 Some may have been baptised at St. Werburgh’s. 

35 Eton College Register, p. 87. 

86 The Registers of the Church of St. Michan, Dublin (1907), p. 171. 

37 Eton College Register, p. 87. Not Ann, but other children born to “Richard Darling, gent, & 
Ann, his wife” are recorded in the Registers of St. Michan, including, p. 291, a second Ann, baptized 
4 May 1687. 
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of the King’s Inns from June 1691 till March 1703/4, after which time he sur- 
rendered the office to his son-in-law, Joseph Ashbury.** 

During her early years of marriage Ann addressed herself to motherhood 
as industriously as her predecessor; for she too was the mother of six of Ash- 
bury’s children, not just the three mentioned by Chetwood.** Again there is the 
question of the mixture of vocations, children and the stage. Coming of gentle 
parentage, she perhaps had not tried the stage before her marriage, but possibly 
succumbed not long after. Actually, Chetwood in his casual way, gives no clear 
evidence that she performed before the 1690’s. But one role in particular he liked: 


I have seen her perform one Part that seem’d a finish’d Original, where all 
since have appeared to me but excellent Copies (if I may use the Term), 
that is, Mrs. Pinchwife in Wycherly’s Comedy of the Country Wife.*° 


As the play dates from 1674/5, she very likely first played the part when she 
herself was a young wife, say in 1685-87. In the light of this inference and Chet- 
wood’s high praise we note with misgiving that the “Mrs. Ashberry” of the 
Night-walker cast was set down for the part—not of the pert young heroine, 
Maria—but of the honest, plain-spoken, middle-aged Nurse. It is a straw in the 
wind carrying more than its weight in significance. 

Consideration of the two Mrs. Ashburys permits us to limit somewhat the 
period in which one or the other was cast for The Night-walker. Although the 
date of the first marriage remains uncertain, it is clear that Mrs. Ashbury née 
Richards was living in or near Smock Alley from at least 1673. There seems to 
be evidence that her brother was living there in 1670; and we have noted that he 
went back to London in 1676. On the other hand, Mrs. Ashbury née Darling can 
not have acted under her married name before October 1684. And from some 
time in 1687 or 1688 until the spring of 1692 the theater is said to have remained 
closed, because of the tumults of those times.** The period from 1692 on is 
apparently out of the question, for Ashbury at that time recruited a number of 
new actors from London.*? The Night-walker cast, we see, probably belongs to 
the periods 1668-1676 or 1684-1687. 

Identification of further names in the cast may show us which. 

Just below “Ashberry” and “Richards” in the list two names are bracketed 
together as “Gentlemen”. One is almost no name at all, though the final upward 
thrust can be discerned, just below the “c” of “chards”. The other clearly is 
“[W ]almesley”: not quite all of the initial has been lost. This name, apparently 
unknown to the London stage, appears in the Julius Caesar cast, where “M* 
Wamsley” doubles in the parts of Flavius and Decius. Further, as Mr. Bald 
notes, the name occurs in an Othello stage direction, in the form “[ Jalmfly,” in 

38 Bartholomew T. Duhigg, History of the King’s Inns (1816), p. 373. Duhigg calls Ashbury 
“a protected minion and dishonest tool of Sir Richard Cox”. He says nothing of him as an actor 
and theater manager. 

39“Mr Ash Burys sone of ye Playhouse”, buried May 1687; An, baptized 17 May 1688, buried 
5 July 1688; Sarah, buried 20 June 1694; Boyle, baptized 10 Dec. 1693; Frances, baptized 22 Jan. 
1696/7. Registers of St. John, pp. 203, 209, 210, 243; Registers of St. Michan, pp. 312, 326, Chet- 
wood, p. 80, mentions also “the last of the Male Race”, Richard Ashbury; and notes, p. 81, that 
“His only Daughter was married to Mr. Thomas Elrington.” She was the Frances baptized in 
1696/7; for in a letter, ibid., p. 83, Robert Wilks mentions “Mr. Elrington and his Fanny”. 

40 Chetwood, p. 86. 

41 Ibid., p. 53; Hitchcock, I, 17-18; Stockwell, p. 35. 

42 Hitchcock, I, 21-23. 
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a piece of the Halliwell-Phillipps Third Folio.** Now again we look among the 
ladies in the list, and find “[ ]mfley” third from bottom. Voila, there was a Mrs. 
Walmesley too. The tragedy of Julius Caesar being short on women, she is not 
to be found in its cast. But a mysterious “M™ Wall” turns up in two prompt 
notes in the Belphegor manuscript;** and the manner in which prompters 
abbreviate names makes us suspect that she is the same woman.*° Though the 
name Walmesley does not occur in the St. John registers before 1700, it is worth 
noting that in July 1668 a James Walmesley married Elizabeth Loading in St. 
Bride’s parish just to the south.“® Whoever they were, the Walmesleys of the 
Night-walker cast were scarcely leading actors: for one played a Gentleman, the 
other a Woman; as did Mrs. Wall in Belphegor. 

The next three names among the men are short and offer little to go on. The 
first seems to be “[ Jaker”, the “a” being partly visible. Well, then, this name is 
no problem: for in the Caesar cast “M* Baker” takes the part of Casca. And 
indeed once upon a time this Baker had his portion of fame. Chetwood tells us 
that he was a master-paver by trade, was given to conning his parts “while he 
would be overlooking his men and their work”, and excelled in comic roles such 
as Falstaff and Sir Epicure Mammon.** He would be appropriately cast as 
Justice Algripe in The Night-walker, playing the part of a pompous lamebrain 
and jeered at by most of the company. Baker no doubt was the Francis Baker 
who began acting at Drury Lane about 1683.** He is in the casts of Ravenscroft’s 
Dame Dobson (TR c. June 1683) and Tate’s Cuckolds-Haven (DG c. June 
1685).* If this identification holds, poof! . . . the second of the two Smock Alley 
periods disappears into nothingness. Though possibly Baker may have returned 
to Dublin for a summer or part of a season, actually, he is likely to have con- 
tinued in London, where he was numbered among the royal comedians of 
January 1687/8." 

The next name on the list seems to be “[ ]ter”. The only actor’s name that 
comes to mind is Baxter. Richard Baxter acted at the Theater Royal from 1660 
till about 1666." It might be argued that the part of Franke Hartlove, the hand- 
some hero of the piece, calls for an actor of experience; but by 1673 Baxter, who 
had acted in his early days at the Red Bull, would have been an octogenarian. 
As there is a blank space after the name, it may be a clipped form, or else the 
Christian name Peter, with room left to write in the surname. Yet no Peter 
comes forward to claim the role. About two letters are missing from the begin- 
ning of the name, judging by the names above and below—though we need not 


48 Sig. 3X2” (I. iii). Bald, p. 372. 

44 Pp. 44-45. 

45 E.g., “Longmo” for Longmore in the fragment from the Third Folio prompt book of z Henry 
IV, sig. 2G2 (II. i), and “Tref:” for Trefusis in the prompt book of Othello, sig. 3X2” (I. iii). 

46 Marriage Entries from the Registers of the Parishes of St. Andrew, ... & St. Bride (1913), 
p. 118. And the marriage of a Nathanael Walmsley and Elinor Whiting, on 1 Oct. 1663, is 
recorded in the Registers of St. Michan, pp. 56, 81. . 

47 Chetwood, p. 174. 

481 owe this identification (not the date) to William S. Clark. 

49 Quartos of 1684 and 1685 (CSmH); Nicoll, pp. 426, 434. 

50 Nicoll, p. 332. 

51 [bid., pp. 288, 297, 363-364. 

52 According to depositions, Baxter was 30 in 1623 and 72 in 1665. See Charles J. Sisson, “The 
Red Bull Company and the Importunate Widow,” Shakespeare Survey 7 (1954), p. 59. 
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suppose names were indented consistently. Presumably they were prefaced by 
“M™ or “M™” as in the Caesar cast. 

Next, in the role of Toby, is “[ ]le”—which is even less material out of 
which to fashion a plausible name. Actually the solution is easy: a “M* Lysle” 
had the part of the Cobbler in the Caesar cast. The actor, as Bald points out, is 
Jeremiah Lisle.** He acted at Dorset Garden after the Great Fire, but in April 
1670 was arrested for absenteeism and misbehavior, and left the company.®* He 
must have found employment in Dublin and acted there for a time. At the end 
of a decade the name appears, with quiet finality, in the St. John parish register: 
“14th July ’81. Jeremiah Lisle, buried in the church.”®© As it is difficult to 
imagine two Jeremiah Lisles in the parish surrounding Smock Alley (a child 
would be entered as “Jeremiah, son of Jeremiah Lisle”), presumably this brief 
entry marks the end of the actor’s career. We cannot be quite certain. But we 
note at once that Lisle’s death, along with Baker’s going to London, would rule 
out the period 1684-1687, that in which the second Mrs. Ashbury comes on the 
scene. It looks as if Jeremiah Lisle furnishes both a terminus a quo and a 
terminus ad quem for Julius Caesar and probably for The Night-walker as well. 

It will be interesting to see whether other actors fit the period 1670-1676, 
demarcated by Lisle’s discharge from Dorset Garden and Richards’ return to 
that theater. 

“[ ]tfon &t:” play the parts of servants. Again a possibility flashes on the 
memory. Marmaduke Watson. He served the King’s company through long 
years from 1661 until 1678 or even the Union of the theaters.* Although it is 
possible that he visited Ireland sometime in the 1670's, he can hardly have spent 
a season there, judging by the casts given by Genest and the roles assembled by 
Summers. If he did go, it was probably about 1678 or 1683.°* His name does not 
appear in the Caesar cast, the Shakespeare prompt books, the Belphegor manu- 
script, or the parish registers. And it may be doubted that he would take the 
few lines of a nameless Servant in The Night-walker at Smock Alley—though, 
indeed, experienced actors accepted minor roles in Belphegor. The chances are 
against “[ ]tfon” being Marmaduke Watson, for any cast between 1670 and 
1676. There are of course various surnames with the required ending. 

Now we arrive at an amusing part of the puzzle. The decapitated name 
“[ ]terdale” is one over which a sergeant of detectives might well rack his 
brains through 278 pages. “Lauderdale”, for instance, does not fit. Luckily the 
answer turns up in a margin of the dismembered Third Folio. In Henry VIII, 
along the top of sig. 3A2” (IV.i), in a clear hand (which may be the same as 

58 Bald, p. 371. . 

54 Nicoll, pp. 318-319. He should not be confused with James Carlisle, a young actor of the 
1680's, who is listed as “Mr. Lisle” in the cast of Brome’s Northern Lass (1684), sig, At’. The cast 
is apparently of the 1683-84 season; and the quarto was entered in the Term Catalogue for 
Easter 1684. 

55 Register of St. John, p. 183. 

56 Nicoll, pp. 295, 332, 363-364. Summers, in his edition of Downes, pp. 77-78, lists nine of 
Watson’s roles between 1670 and 1677/8. He appeared also in Duffett’s The Spanish Rogue (LIF 
c. March 1672/3): John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (1832), 1, 162, 397; Montague 
Summers, The Playhouse of Pepys (1935), p- 3973 Nicoll, p. 407. Hotson, pp. 264-265, shows that 
he was still a member of the company in July 1680. Downes, p. 39, includes “Mr. Duke Watson” 
among the “Remnant of that Company” remaining at TR after the Union; but Hotson, p. 281, 


notes that he “disappeared from view” at that time. 
57 The latter date would take him to Dublin probably after the date of the Belphegor cast. 
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that of The Night-walker) is written “M*. Totterdale”.5® There he had the 
juicy part of the Third Gentleman. He had a similar fat part in Macbeth (3Q1”: 
V.v), where “[ Jerdell” comes on spryly as a “[ ]fenger”. And he may have 
looked every inch a Senator in Othello (3X3”: III.i), though the brutal binder’s 
knife has cut him down to “[ Jell”. These roles have the dimensions of that of 
the Sexton in The Night-walker. This worthy of the Smock Alley stage must 
be the John Totterdle, Totterdell, Totterdall whom I find three times in the 
St. John’s register between November 1675 and August 1681, on the occasions 
of the baptisms of two sons and a daughter.5® These dates include the last 
season that Richards seems to have spent at Smock Alley before his return to 
Dorset Garden. 

Now comes an exciting part of the chase. The next name on the list is 
“{ Joggy”—that is, if the letter on the cut edge is an “o”. This actor has the part 
of the Boy—an up-and-coming Boy—a witty youth forsooth. He is the “Little 
Thief” of the subtitle, who at the end (surprise!) proves to be the girl Alathe. 
It is a part that any prankster in his teens might relish. Who can he be? Why, 
surely Thomas Dogget, the celebrated comic actor, he who drew guffaws and 
gales of merriment from London audiences towards the end of the century. The 
form Doggy is a diminutive of a common type, not unlike Pinky for Pinketh- 
man, Dogget’s colleague in humor of Dublin years and London after-years. 
Now, it is generally known that Dogget was an Irishman, born in Castle Street, 
Dublin, and trained under Joseph Ashbury.* But heretofore there has been no 
documentary proof of his apprenticeship at Smock Alley. When he went to 
England, presumably during the troubled times, he led the life of a strolling 
actor before joining Drury Lane in 1690.°* Having an original and natural comic 
gift, he created many delightful parts; rose in his profession; revisited Dublin; * 
and with Wilks and Cibber managed Drury Lane. He died in 1721. We know 
much about him, but not the date of his birth: it must have vanished in flames 
with the registers of St. Werburgh’s parish. Dogget’s biographer, Theodore A. 
Cook, rejects the suggestion that he was born about 1670, as that would make 
him no more than twenty-one when he got on at Drury Lane, after his Dublin 
apprenticeship and his years of barnstorming about England, and prefers a date 
closer to 1650 because Dogget seems to have been married by 1682, and “there 
are indications that he was older than fifty at his death.”** It seems to me that 
Cook’s argument suggests rather a date around 1660, which would make him 
perhaps twenty-one when he married, thirty when he began at Drury Lane, and 
sixty-one when he died. Unfortunately, we can only guess, but with a birth date 
in 1660 Dogget would be a boy of ten in 1670 or fifteen in 1675. Though there is 
a danger of argumentum ad circulum hereabouts, these considerations fit the 


58 Dr. Giles Dawson doubts that the handwriting is the same; but no one has made a careful 
study of the handwritings involved. 

59 Hugh, 19 Nov. 1675; John, 9 Sept. 1680; Mary, 28 Aug. 1681. Registers of St. John, pp. 163, 
178, 179. 

60 Lawrence, p. 217; John Doran, Annals of the English Stage (1864), 1, 164; Percy Fitzgerald, 
A New History of the English Stage (1882), 1, 302-303. 

81 Chetwood, p. 168; dn Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. E. Bellchambers (1822), 
p. 412. 

62 Nicoll, p. 378; DNB; &c. 

63 He was in Dublin around 1696: Chetwood, p. 168; Hitchcock, I, 23. 

64 Theodore A. Cook, Thomas Doggett Deceased ([{1908]), p. 45. 
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period 1670-1676 as best for the Night-walker cast, and possibly point to a middle 
year of the period as a likely date. Pepys, as it happens, gives us some vague idea 
of how old the boy should be. When first he saw the play (2 April 1661), he 
wrote: “a very merry and pretty play, and the little boy do very well.” Dogget, 
some years later in Dublin, no doubt did very well himself. 

Whereas the Julius Caesar cast included but two women of Smock Alley, 
the Night-walker cast has seven. We have paid our respects to Mrs. Richards, 
Mrs. Ashbury, and Mrs. Walmesley. Now we consider the four remaining names, 
and hope for one good clue among them. 

First comes the actress who plays the heroine, Maria. The name is 
“[ Jlkifon”—that is, Wilkison; for the dot over the first “i” and perhaps the 
flourish of the initial show along the edge. Yet we are not much closer to know- 
ing who she was. The name Wilkinson, with and without the “n”, appears in 
the Dublin registers. For instance, a “Margrett Willkison” of uncertain age was 
buried at St. John’s in 1673. It seems curious that this actress’s name does not 
appear elsewhere in connection with the stage. But the reason may be the usual 
one: for all we know she may be Mrs. Knightly or Mrs. Hook in the Etherege 
casts at the end of the century. 

The name below “Mrs. Ashberry” is apparently “[M]illifant Yoc”, opposite 
the part of Mistress Newlove. At last we have a surname with its initial, but we 
are scarcely better off. We might take it for a form of the Cornish name Yeo, 
were it not that the final letter is pretty certainly a “c”. Millicent Yoc! In the 
annals of the stage there have been few stranger names. Yet—if the reader will 
permit a paragraph or two of fantasy—I have a little hypothesis with a three-way 
stretch which may just fit her. The three-letter name is, I suspect, a clipped form 
for Yockney, Yackley, Youghney, Yeoaghny—the name appears not to have been 
spelled the same way twice. First we note three entries in the burial register of 
St. John’s, Dublin: 


26 Feb. 1667/8 “Joseph son to Joseph Yeoaghny, bur.” 
March 1667/8 “Mrs. Yeoghny, an actor’s wife, bur.” 
22 March 1667/8 “Mr. Youghney in ye Church.” ® 


And this marriage from the St. Bride register: 
14 May 1669 “John Deacon & Ann Yeockney, by license.” ®* 


We might hazard the guess that Millicent was a daughter of the actor Joseph 
Youghney. 

At the same time there is a good chance that she is that mysterious Mrs. 
Yockney or Yackley who acted at Drury Lane around 1669. She turns up in the 
cast for Shirley’s The Sisters, which appears among manuscript prompt notes in 
two copies of Shirley’s Six New Playes (1653). One copy is at the University of 
Chicago.®* The other is at Sion College, and has been discussed by Montague 
Summers,” In this cast “Mrs. Yokney” has the part of Francescina, and “Mrs. 


65 Registers of St. John, p. 153. 

66 Tbid., pp. 144, 268. 

87 Marriage Entries from .. . St. Bride, p. 118. 

88 This was the copy of William Gifford, and it is bestrewn with modernizations made in pre- 
paring his edition of Shirley. 

69 “A Restoration Prompt-Book,” Essays in Petto ([1928]), pp. 103-110. 
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Ellen” (Nell Gwyn) that of Pulcheria. Summers, by means of comparative 
casts, dates the performance between 1668 and 1671." (For one thing, Nell 
Gwyn left the stage about 1671.) Up to the present this has been the only known 
role of Mrs. Yokney. But “Mrs. Yackley” is listed as a recipient of cloth for the 
Royal livery on 2 October 1669.” 

This suggests a further piece that may fit into the puzzle. In September 
1669 Lord Robarts, for a short time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, closed the 
theater in Smock Alley; and it remained closed until the following May.” In 
our imaginative reconstruction, then, we see Millicent Yokney leaving Smock 
Alley during the season that its doors were shut, going over to London and find- 
ing some small parts to play at Drury Lane, and returning the following sum- 
mer, or after Smock Alley suffered a falling gallery and consequent repairs in 
the winter of 1670. All or some of this may be so. The hypothesis has the merit 
of suggesting a more particular date for the performance of Shirley’s The Sisters 
at Dorset Gardens—and of corroborating the terminus a quo furnished by 
Jeremy Lisle. And it is in accord with a date in the 1670's for The Night-walker. 
Still, even if our imaginings should prove facts, they do nothing to limit the 
period 1670-1676. 

Bracketed with “Mrs. Walmfley” is the surname “Hardican”. The preced- 
ing word, cut through, may be “[an]d”. The name is presumably a form of the 
Irish name Hartigan. But beyond this I have found no help in the contemporary 
parish registers or in the Smock Alley prompt books.” 

The case is different with “[Mrs. S]mith”, at the foot of the list. She is the 
actress who played Calpurnia in Julius Caesar, and the wife of “Mr. Smith”, who 
was Antony in that play. It was concerning this actor that the Earl of Arran 
wrote to the Duke of Ormonde on 16 August 1682, with the news that “Mr. 
Smith of our playhouse is lately dead, who you know was a great pillar of our 
stage... .”"* I find that a “Henry Smith” was “buried in the church” of St. John 
on 2 August 1682.”° It is not easy to attach any significance to the fact that he 
does not appear in the Night-walker cast. Positive evidence is much more useful. 
Thus Smith’s name in the margins of the Third Folio prompt books of Henry 
VIII and Macbeth shows that the performances of those plays at Smock Alley 
were more or less contemporary with that of Julius Caesar. Unfortunately, the 
presence of Mrs. Smith’s name in the Night-walker cast imposes no limits of 
time; for the widow was still a member of the Smock Alley company at the end 
of the century (1699), when she was Lady Cockwood in She Wou’d If She Cou’d 
and Lady Townly in The Man of Mode.™* Chetwood says that she was a very 
good actress."* 

That is the cast. We have identified at least twelve of the sixteen or seven- 
teen names (one being but the tip of a letter). It will be noted that Ashbury or 


70 [bid., p. 110. 

71 Nicoll, p. 365. 

72 Stockwell, p. 32, citing J. T. Gilbert, A History of the City of Dublin (1861), Il, 68. 

78 The name Hartigan occurs in 1748 and 1780. Marriage Entries, pp. 29, 67. 

7 HMC, Ormonde, VI, 425; cited by Bald, p. 370. 

75 Registers of St. John, p. 184. Mrs. Smith may be the Charitie Townlie that a Henery Smith 
married on 15 May 1654: tbid., p. 63. 

76 Chetwood, p. 55; Hitchcock, I, 26. 

77 Chetwood, p. 55. 
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the bookholder, or whoever the caster was, wrote names in the margin for all 
but the Bell-Ringers. Such a list is more informative than the few names that can 
be assembled from the margins of printed copies converted into prompt books, 
such as the Third Folio Henry VIII, Macbeth, and Othello, or a manuscript 
prompt book such as Belphegor. For in these we learn the names of minor actors 
only or mainly: the major actors were called according to their parts, and the 
lesser ones (whom the prompter could not so readily remember) according to 
their personal names. 

Yet it is necessary to take a brief look at the Shakespeare and Belphegor 
lists for the sake of orientation. It should improve our impressions of time-rela- 
tionships. Actually, there are problems here that deserve special study and 
separate treatment. Some of the names are mutilated or abbreviated or difficult 
to disentangle from directions or text. And some perhaps belong to revivals, 
even in Belphegor. 

In the prompt book of Henry VIII I see Andrewes, Totterdale, Smyth, 
Kaine.”* In the fragment of 1 Henry IV Longmofre]."® In Macbeth Farlow, 
Smeton, Smyth, [Tott]erdell.% In Othello [Totter]del, [W]almsly, Trefusis, 
Barnes, Charles [Ashbury?], Freem[an].** There are also four names scribbled 
in a left margin of The Merry Wives: John [Richards?], [R]Jalph, [ Jn, [Tot- 
ter ]dell(?).° We know too that for some years Baker was the Smock Alley 
Falstaff. 

Of these, Totterdale, Walmesley, and Baker (and perhaps “John”) are mem- 
bers of the Night-walker cast. Only Walmesley, Smith, and Baker (and “John” ?) 
are in the Caesar cast—unless perchance “Ralph” stands for Cudworth.** 
Andrewes, Kaine, and Farlow are not otherwise known.** Longmore, according 
to John Dunton, was at Smock Alley at the end of the century. Smeton was a 
minor actor at Drury Lane in the 1690’s.** Joe Trefusis was a comedian of con- 
siderable reknown in Dublin: he acted there in the 1680's, joined King Wil- 
liam’s company in 1689, and became a mainstay at Smock Alley in the early 
eighteenth century.** He was known as a man of “infinite humor and shrewd 
conceits”. The part of the Gentleman in Othello is his earliest recorded role. 
John Freeman acted at Dorset Garden before the Union, for he had the role of 
Sebastian in Aphra Behn’s The False Count, which was staged about November 
1681.°8 After the Union he appears in no printed cast until 1686; though Sum- 
mers reports him in a manuscript cast written in a copy of Rochester’s Valen- 

78 Sigs. 2Z5*, 3A2", 3A3", 3A4”. 

79 Sig. 2G2". 

80 Sigs. 3P2", 3P2", 3Q1", 3Q1”. 

81 Sigs. 3X2", 3X3", 3X3", 3Y4". 

82 Sig. D2”. The last name might be [Pow]ell. 

88 The Registers of St. John, p. 212, record a “Ralph Cudworth, drowned” as buried on 3 July 
1689. The surname is not common. 

84 There was an Andrew Cane or Kayne on the Caroline stage: see G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage (1941), Il, 398-401. A Mrs. Farlowe or Farlee acted for Killigrew, as in 
Wycherley’s Love in a@ Wood (TR c. March 1670/1) and Edward Howard’s The Man of New- 
market (DL c. April 1678); see cast of the latter in Summers, Playhouse of Pepys, p. 187. 

85 John Dunton, The Dublin Scuffle (1699), p. 340 (CSmH); quoted by Stockwell, p. 41. 

86 Genest, II, 108. 

87 [bid., X, 277; from Chetwood, p. 169. The St. John Registers, pp. 192, 204, 209, record the 


baptisms of daughters in 1684 and 1688, and the burial of one of them in 1687. 
88 Q of 1682 (CSmH); Nicoll, p. 391; see note 100. 
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tinian (1685), which may be of 1683/4 or a later performance.*® He was a mem- 
ber of the companies formed for James II in January 1687/8 and for William 
III in 1689. In Othello he has the role of Montano; and he (like Smeton) is a 
link with Belphegor, where he is Beelzebub. Barnes is another link between 
the two casts: a sailor in one and a singer in the other, after which he disappears. 
It is an interesting guess that “Charles” is Ashbury’s eldest son: we know very 
little concerning his relation to the company. In Othello he is both a Messenger 
and a Gentleman. 

Without making a subtle and detailed analysis, we can see that these 
Shakespearian casts belong generally to a period between the Night-walker- 
Julius Caesar casts and the Etherege casts. For they include several names as- 
sociated with Drury Lane or Smock Alley after the Revolution: Freeman, 
Trefusis, Smeton, Longmore. At the same time a few plays include “Mr. 
Smyth”. If he is the Henry Smith who died in August 1682—and he probably 
is, since he played the not inconsiderable parts of Griffith in Henry VIII and 
Seyton in Macheth—the casts are basically of no later date. On the other hand, 
as no doubt there were Shakespearian revivals, a few names may have been 
added after Smith’s death—that is, after Ashbury had recruited new players in 
England in August-September 1682. 

Two weeks after Smith’s death Ashbury went to England, as the Earl of 
Arran wrote to his father the Duke of Ormonde on 19 August: 

to speak with you in a matter of great importance here; the business is Mr. 
Smith of our playhouse is lately dead, who you know was a great pillar of 
our stage, therefore your encouragement and assistance will be necessary 
or else the playhouse will fall. 


Six weeks later, on 3 October, Arran wrote again: 


Ashbury . . . has brought us a recruit of players, which I hope will afford 
us some divertisment this winter.*4 


It was a time when various actors must have been available, as the Theater 
Union had been agreed on in May and the combined (but limited) company 
began performances in mid-November. 

Actually, it is difficult to put one’s finger on any one actor or actress who 
joined Smock Alley at this time. Freeman perhaps. Possibly Richards, for a 
season. He is usually assumed to have returned to Dublin in 1682. But he is in 
the casts of Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson, produced on 1 June 1683, and Otway’s 
The Atheist, about July.” 

With a half-expectation of light on the recruits of 1682 we turn to the 
Belphegor cast; all the while remembering that some main parts are not set 
down by the prompter. The names of the actors are: Cudworth, Barnes, Peer, 
Smeton, Mrs. Wall, Mrs. Osborn, George Lee, Freeman, “Pinkiman”, Bright, 
T. Brown.** We have eleven names to conjure with. 

89 Summers, Playhouse of Pepys, p. 291, gives the cast without identifying the copy. He dates 
the first performance 20 Feb. 1683/4; but the manuscript part of the cast may belong to a later time. 

90 Nicoll, pp. 332-333. 

91 HMC, Ormonde, VI, 425, 458. 

92 Quartos of 1684 (CSmH). Genest misses these roles. 

93 Bald, p. 372, notes three of these names; and Van Lennep, p. 212, lists five of them. I have 
not attempted to distinguish the possible layers of prompt notes: these may be rather the evidence 
of several hands or several writing instruments. 
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Cudworth, Barnes, Smeton, and Freeman we have met. George Lee and T. 
Brown have not been noted in London casts. William Peer seems to have been 
a member of the Duke’s or King’s company before the Union.” Possibly he 
was among the actors brought over by Ashbury. He reappears in Shadwell’s 
The Scowrers, at Drury Lane, in 1690.°° With greater interest we come to the 
name of William Pinkethman. Like Dogget he was a famous Irish comic actor 
who graduated at Drury Lane. Whatever the season, this is the earliest role 
known for him. His first part at Drury Lane was a six-line speech as Stichum, 
a tailor, in Shadwell’s The Volunteers, late in 1692;°° and his merry ways de- 
lighted audiences for many years after. Bright is probably the George Bright 
who acted at Dorset Garden from 1679 on. He appears in The Duke of Guise 
(November 1682), just after the United Company began to perform; and then 
in Dame Dobson the following June.** He was a member of the companies of 
1687/8 and 1689. In Belphegor his name turns up in an interesting prompt- 
direction: “Bright ready at great Trap”.*® 

Now for the ladies. Mrs. Wall we have supposed to be Mrs. Walmesley. 
Mrs. Osborn is presumably Margaret Osborne, who graced Dorset Garden in 
small roles from at least 1672 to 1677, when, about September, she was Widow 
Landwell in The Counterfeit Bridegroom of uncertain authorship;® then in 
Otway’s The Orphan (DG c. March 1679/80) and several roles of 1681-82.'°° 
As she is not listed in such United casts as those of The Duke of Guise and 
Julius Caesar, she may not have become a member of the amalgamated com- 
pany until the summer of 1683, when she had parts in Dame Dobson and The 
Atheist. She was in D’Urfey’s The Commonwealth of Women (August 
1685),'°? and the companies of 1687/8 and 1689. From this short analysis it is 
evident that she may have acted at Smock Alley in 1677-79 or in 1682-83, though 
apparently not in 1679-80. Yet all that we are sure of is a pair of interesting 
possibilities and the clear evidence of the Belphegor manuscript that a Mrs. 


94 Genest, II, 518; DNB, XV, 675; Summers, Playhouse of Pepys, p. 109. 

95 Genest, II, 8. 

96 [bid., p. 28. For an account of Pinkethman see Downes, ed. Summers, pp. 276-277. Just 
possibly one of the difficult-to-decipher names in the Othello prompt book is “[P]ink”—in the 
lower left margin of 3X2” (I. iii). 

97 Bright is in Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida (DG c. April 1679), Behn’s The False Count 
(DG c. Nov. 1681), D’Urfey’s The Royalist (DG Jan. 1681/2), Dryden & Lee’s The Duke of Guise 
(TR Nov. 1682), Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson (June 1683), Julius Caesar (1683), Brome’s The 
Northern Lass (March 1683/4), Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia (May 1688). Dates from Nicoll 
and Summers. 

98 P, 73. 

89 Quarto of 1677 (ICN); Genest, I, 212; Nicoll, p. 440. For earlier roles see the list in Sum- 
mers’ Downes, p. 286. 

100 She was in Otway’s The Orphan (DG c. March 1679/80), The False Count (DG c. Nov. 
1681), Ravenscroft’s The London Cuckolds (DG Nov. 1681), The Factious Citizen (DG c. Jan. 
1681/2). The False Count, formerly thought to belong to September or October 1682 is now 
known to be nearly a year earlier: see William Van Lennep, “Two Restoration Comedies,” TLS, 
28 Jan. 1939, pp. 57-58; Nicoll, p. 391. 

101 Dame Dobson, Q of 1684 (CSmH); Genest, I, 406; Nicoll, p. 426 (“‘c. June”); Summers, 
The Restoration Theatre (1934), pp. 245 (“early autumn”), 331 (“1st June”). The authorities do 
not always agree with themselves. Nicoll supposes that Summers had the date 1 June from “a 
manuscript notation”. The Atheist, Q of 1684 (CSmH); Nicoll, p. 423 (“‘c. July”); role not reported 
by Genest. 

102 Q of 1686 (CSmH); Genest, I, 443; Nicoll, p. 408. 

103 The question of 1680 is mentioned later. 
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Osborn did act in Ireland. For various plays and parts of the time are not cast, 
and Genest fails to report the actors in some minor roles, Just for example, Mrs. 
Osborne (for all we know) may have had the unassigned part of Betty in Mrs. 
Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy (DG January 1677/8) ;1°* and we have all too little 
information on the early casts of the United Company. Nevertheless, it is not 
difficult to picture Ashbury persuading her to try Smock Alley for a season, 
either when he was leading his company on the Oxford trip of the summer of 
1677 or when he was shopping for actors in August-September 1682. In 1677 
she had a part at Dorset Garden in September or October; but in 1682 (so far as 
we know) she was free in September to set sail for Smock Alley. 

Two male actors who may have accompanied her on one or the other 
occasion are Freeman and Bright. As we have noted, Freeman was acting at 
Dorset Garden in the winter of 1681-82; and he is not cast for a part with the 
United Company before Valentinian (1683/4), at least. However, there may be 
a clue to a 1677-78 association with Smock Alley in his having been cast in 
Othello with Totterdale and Walmesley—for one or the other of these minor 
actors may not have lasted into the 1680’s, George Bright’s first recorded role is 
apparently that of Ajax in Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida (DG about April 
1679) ;*° he was acting at Dorset Garden in the season of 1681-82; and we have 
noted him in parts for the United Company in November 1682 and June 1683. 
It is possible that he too joined Ashbury’s small band of recruits in September, 
but, not liking his entertainment in Ireland, returned to England and the 
Theater Royal by November. In that case the Dublin production of Belphegor 
would have taken place in October. A lesser possibility is that he went to Ireland 
in December. As for 1677-78, there is no light. 

But there is an important general consideration concerning the Belphegor 
actors. Collectively they suggest the hypothesis that they are rather later than 
the Night-walker and Julius Caesar casts. For seven of the eleven performers in 
Julius Caesar reappear in The Night-walker; whereas Julius Caesar and Bel- 
phegor have (so far as the evidence goes) only one actor in common: Cud- 
worth; and likewise The Night-walker and Belphegor but one, and that only if 
we assume that “Mrs. Wall” is Mrs. Walmesley. Whatever the exact dates of 
the Night-walker and the Belphegor casts, there must have been several years 
between them. Only the Othello cast, with Totterdale, Walmesley, Barnes, and 
Freeman appears to bridge these years. At the same time it is no doubt signifi- 
cant that six of the eleven Belphegor people were acting in the 1690’s: Peer, 
Smeton, Freeman, Pinkethman, Bright, Mrs. Osborne. 

We might expect to find the answer to the Belphegor problem in the 
career of John Wilson. It is rather certain that he wrote the play during his 
troubled years in Ireland as Recorder at Londonderry. The time was presumably 
after the publication of the translation of Machiavelli advertised in Hilary term 
1674/5.1°° There was a second edition in 1680; and one could like to know 
which of these editions came into Wilson’s hands. As for the time of perform- 
ance, Nahm in his sketch of Wilson, prefixed to his edition of The Cheats, 
points out that the Corporation accounts of Londonderry show that Wilson was 


104 Q of 1678 (ICN); Nicoll, p. 390. 
105 Q of 1679 (ICN); Nicoll, p. 406. 
106 See note 24. 
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in Dublin on a number of occasions.°* However, three periods particularly 
suggest themselves for consideration: 1) 1677-78, when he absented himself from 
council meetings and possibly sojourned in Dublin from October till the fol- 
lowing summer; 2) 1680, when he had been impeached and had lost his posi- 
tion, that is by 3 February 1679/80, and was apparently about to return to Eng- 
land; and 3) 1682-83, when he seems to have been in Dublin on business and 
was shortly to leave Ireland for good and all. His decision is documented by a 
letter of recommendation which the Earl of Arran wrote to his father on 6 
December 1682: 


A troublesome brangle which Wilson had with the city of Londonderry, 
forces him to leave the country; he thinks London a better place for lawyers 
and poets,1°8 


The first of these times in Dublin may have been the most suitable one for 
this lesser dramatist’s return to the stage, for Wilson probably was then seeking 
surcease from the quarrels in Londonderry—as well as the advice of lawyers. 
And we have seen that 1677-78 fits patly with a season when Mrs. Osborne 
seems not to have acted at Dorset Garden, at least after September or October. 
The year 1680 is shadowy: it does not appear just when Wilson returned to 
England, if at all. And the actors George Bright and Margaret Osborne were 
occupied at Dorset Garden in the early part of that year. But the fall or winter 
of 1682-83 remains a strong possibility because of an allusion written probably 
not long after. While in Dublin in 1682 Wilson published a poem in praise of 
the Earl of Arran; and the British Museum copy of this poem has attached 
anonymous verses satirizing Wilson for the failure of Belphegor: 


The fiend Belphegor heaves within his breast, 
Else why should hee Poetick Straine Essay 
Since the sad fate of that unhappy play.'!° 


Now it seems to me that these verses (themselves of 1683 or after) are not likely 
to have been written long after the ill-starred performance, which would be 
five or so years back if that performance took place in the winter of 1677-78. 
Thus, of the three indicated times that Wilson was in Dublin, the first and the 
third remain as rival possibilities for the first production of Belphegor. The 
season 1677-78 seems the more convenient time for Wilson himself and for 
individual actors; but the season 1682-83 seems more appropriate for the whole 
group of actors and fits better with the allusion just quoted. If ever a contempo- 
rary reference to the performance comes to light in a social letter, it will be 
worth all the ambiguities, and put an end to circular argument. 

We return from our digressions with a good deal of reassurance as to the 
period of the Night-walker cast. It does not appear to contain actors that Ash- 
bury recruited in 1677 (if any) or in 1682. The links with the other casts are of 
a sort to suggest a reasonable progression from The Night-walker and Julius 
Caesar to Othello and Belphegor; with The Night-walker and Caesar belonging 


107 Nahm, pp. 23, 28-30, 35. 
108 HMC, Ormonde, VI, 489. 
109 Nahm, p. 37. 

110 [bid. 
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to the period 1670-1676; Othello, Macbeth, and 1 Henry IV to a period generally 
ending in 1682; and Belphegor to the season of 1677-78 or else 1682-83. 

Our identifications of the members of the Night-walker cast are of a piece 
with the larger story. Now more confidently we recall the dismissal of Jeremiah 
Lisle from the Duke’s company in April 1670 and the entry of his burial in 
July 1681 as setting the limits of the Night-walker period. We note again that 
John Richards’ activity in London from the summer of 1676 to the summer of 
1683 further limits the period. We have seen that the first Mrs. Ashbury was 
living in St. John’s parish from at least 1674 till about 1679, and have suspected 
that the role of the Nurse would have been more suitable for her than for 
the second Mrs. Ashbury. And what little we can learn of Thomas Dogget, 
of Francis Baker, of John Totterdale, of that will-of-the-wisp [MJillicent 
Yoc[kney]—all tends to confirm the hypothesis that the Night-walker cast is a 
document of the early 1670’s, or of 1670-1676. But whether or not this cast is a 
little earlier than that for Julius Caesar is, apparently, a question for the oracle. 

As it is, the resolution of the Case of the Decapitated Cast has furnished 
more conclusions than were implied in the initial problem. It has meant the 
identification of at least a dozen actors. Also the theater in which they per- 
formed, and roughly the time when they were cast for their parts. And it has 
brought concomitant gains. The hypothetical identification of Millicent Yoc 
with Mrs. Yockney has suggested a particular season for the cast and perform- 
ance of Shirley’s The Sisters at Drury Lane: 1669-70. An attempt to orient the 
Night-walker cast in relation to the Shakespearian casts or part-casts in the 
Halliwell-Folger plays separated from the Third Folio has shown the Shake- 
speare lists to be contemporary or of a time before 1682. A similar comparative 
examination of the Folger manuscript prompt copy of John Wilson’s Belphegor 
has suggested two possible solutions of its date, both later than the Night-walker 
cast. These several inquiries have shown us the beginnings of such stage-careers 
as those of Thomas Dogget, Francis Baker, Joseph Trefusis, and William 
Pinkethman—all early worthies of the Smock Alley stage who made their mark 
too at Drury Lane. The new facts thus demonstrate the vigor and quality of 
the theater in Restoration Dublin. 

A further point needs to be made. It was said that the manuscript cast for 
The Night-walker and the manuscript directions and corrections within the 
text do not necessarily imply production. We do not have prompt copy, as in 
the case of Othello or Macbeth. Nevertheless, it is at least likely that the play 
was performed. Elsewhere I have shown reason to think that The Night-walker, 
as one of the plays in Shirley’s repertoire, already had been performed in Dublin, 
perhaps in 1638, at the Werburgh Street Theater.’"* In the early years of the 
Restoration it was a popular play in London. There are five dated performances, 
of which Pepys saw three, commending it each time.’** In Dublin, at Smock 
Alley, a companion play, Fletcher’s Wit without Money, was among the first 


111 “Shirley’s Publishers,” pp. 147-151. 

112 The London dates: 1661 April 2; 1661/2 March 15; 1662 March 31, May 19; 1664 Nov. 1 
(Inner Temple). Pepys saw it on the first, third, and fourth of these occasions. Langbaine says it 
was “several times acted with applause”. It was performed also at Norwich in 1662. See Arthur C. 
Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage (1926), pp. 14, 20-22, 39-40. Sprague 
concludes, p. 125, that The Night-walker was among those comedies of Fletcher which “enjoyed 
some measure of popularity through a term of years.” 
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plays put on at the new theater.’’* As late as the 1680's, as one of the Smock 


Alley prologues complains, the plays of Fletcher remained so generally liked 
that the newer plays had but little chance: 


You are of late such antiquaries grown, 
That no regard’s to modern writers shown; 
Fletcher & Johnson only will goe down.1!4 


In this Fletcherian atmosphere, and with the boy Dogget available to play the 
“Thief”, it is a fair guess that The Night-walker, or The Little Theife was per- 
formed with applause and delight.’*® 


Postscript 


This article was in the hands of Shakespeare Quarterly from February 1954, 
but unfortunately did not reach publication within the year. In the meantime 
William S. Clark’s book, The Early Dublin Stage (1955), has appeared, and 
its author has been so kind as to send me a copy. Thus the book anticipates me 
in the printing of the Night-walker cast, which I had sent him while he was 
working on the volume. 

Curiously, although Mr. Clark and I agree on most of the names in the 
Night-walker cast, we do not agree on its date. He declares (p. 89) : “This copy 
of the comedy was prepared for an intended performance at Smock Alley dur- 
ing the 1684-5 season.” He presents no argument other than to state that Ash- 
bury had recruited John Richards and Marmaduke Watson in 1682 (p. 88), and 
that “Baker left Dublin in 1685” (p. 89). I had feared that Mr. Clark would 
have some new evidence from W. J. Lawrence’s papers, but if so he does not 
submit it. From examination of casts in play quartos, I have shown that Richards 
was in London as late as the summer of 1683, and that Francis Baker was al- 
ready in London at that time. Such facts do not quite prevent Richards and 
Baker from acting at Smock Alley in the winter of 1684-85, but they do not 
make this date something to be dogmatic about. Mr. Clark may be right in his 
assumption that Marmaduke Watson went to Dublin; but I still hesitate to give 
him a minor servant’s part. From correspondence I know that Mr. Clark feels 
sure that the Mrs. Ashbury of the cast is Ashbury’s second wife. In fact, he states 
(p. 57) that the first wife “being ‘a very infirm woman’ she never took up act- 
ing”, and cites Chetwood. But Chetwood merely says she was infirm. “Never” is 
a strong word when one really does not know. Whatever these matters come to, 
I find it odd that Mr. Clark should overlook the death of Jeremiah Lisle, the 
apparent record of which I called to his attention. If the Jeremiah Lisle who was 
buried in 1681 at St. John’s was the actor who had parts in Julius Caesar and 
The Night-walker, then the cast of The Night-walker cannot belong to 1684-85. 
And therefore, as there was no second Mrs. Ashbury before October 1684, the 
first Mrs. Ashbury must have acted at least once! Or at least was cast for a part. 

We are also in disagreement concerning the date of the Belphegor cast, a 
matter which, however, is not essential to my argument. Mr. Clark states (p. 

113 Katherine Philips, Letters of Orinda to Poliarchus (1705), p. 78; Stockwell, p. 27. 

114 Van Lennep, “The Smock Alley Players of Dublin,” p. 221. 

115 Early in the eighteenth century The Night-walker was performed with Mrs. Mountford as 


the Little Thief. Sprague, p. 88, citing Genest, II, 335. The Thief is of course actually the girl 
Alathe. One wonders whether a boy played the part beyond, say, the 1670's. 
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80), with an absoluteness I cannot muster: “During the season of 1677-8, or, 
less probably, early in the following season, the Smock Alley Company staged 
its first performance of an original play”—that is, Belphegor. In my discussion 
I have suggested that the cast may include actors recruited by Ashbury in 1682 
and Irish actors such as Trefusis and Pinkethman who may not have acted 
before the 1680’s. Actually, we know so little about the movements of actors that 
we should be cautious about settling on a particular season, whether 1677-78 or 
1682-83 or another. The only thing I feel reasonably certain about is that the 
Night-walker and Julius Caesar casts belong to the same period and the Bel- 
phegor cast (or what we have of it) to a season at least a few years later. But in 
these games of dating casts we must juggle with a thousand wisps of imperfect 
information. One new clear fact about a Mrs. Ashbury or a Mrs. Osborne might 
put to rout our most confident cerebrations. 

As for the human side of the piece, I may have done something to improve 
our information on the careers of Richards, Dogget, and Mrs. Yockney. Mr. 
Clark (p. 75) says that Richards was “a member of the original Smock Alley 
Company and . . . remained with it steadily for fifteen seasons.” He means four- 
teen seasons; and he has missed Richards’ role in Orrery’s Mustapha shortly 
before LIF was closed because of the plague in 1665. Mr. Clark accepts my 
identification of the Boy as Dogget, but not my guess at Dogget’s birth date. 
Millicent Yockney (if that is precisely her name) remains a charming trifle of 
feminine mystery. 

The rest I leave to the reviews.'?® 


Newberry Library 


116 An early form of this paper was presented in the spring of 1949 at a meeting of the Midwest 
Renaissance Conference at Northwestern University. It has been brought to its present state through 
research at the Newberry Library and the assistance of fellowships at the Folger and Huntington 
Libraries. I wish to thank the Folger Library for the use of the Third Folio and Belphegor prompt 
books and permission to reproduce pages from the Inderwick copy of The Night-walker, and the 
Huntington Library for the use of a large number of Restoration play quartos. For counsel and 
information at various points I am grateful to William Van Lennep, William S. Clark, Louis B. 
Wright, Giles Dawson, James G. McManaway, Herbert Schulz, James M. Wells, and Emmett Avery. 

















The Problem of Julius Caesar 


ERNEST SCHANZER 


ULIUS CAESAR is one of Shakespeare’s most perplexing 
plays. Its stylistic simplicity, coupled with an absence of bawdy 
| lines, has made it a favorite school text, and this has led 
some critics to believe that it ought to be a simple play, a 
belief which has easily ripened into the conviction that it is 
a simple play. Others have acknowledged its perplexities. Pro- 
fessor Medes Nicoll calls it one of Shakespeare’s “most difficult plays rightly 
to assess”, and Mr. Wilson Knight remarks that “to close analysis it reveals 
subtleties and complexities which render interpretation difficult.”* There is 
widespread disagreement among critics about who is the play’s principal char- 
acter or whether it has a principal character, on whether it is a tragedy and if 
so whose, on whether Shakespeare wants us to consider the assassination as 
damnable or praiseworthy, while of all the chief characters in the play violently 
contradictory interpretations have been offered. To illustrate this polarity of 
views it will be sufficient to refer to two eminent critics. Professor Dover 
Wilson tells us that in this play Shakespeare adopted the traditional Renaissance 
view of Caesar, derived from Lucan, which regarded him as “a Roman Tam- 
burlaine of illimitable ambition and ruthless irresistible genius; a monstrous 
tyrant who destroyed his country and ruined ‘the mightiest and most flourishing 
commonwealth that the world will ever see.’”* “The play’s theme is the single 
one, Liberty versus Tyranny” (p. xxi). The assassination is wholly laudable, 
the conspirators are unselfish champions of freedom, while Brutus’ tragedy con- 
sists in his vain struggle against the destiny of Rome, which lies in the establish- 
ment of Caesarism (p. xxii). 

When we turn from this to Sir Mark Hunter’s interpretation of the play 
we are told that “there can be no doubt that to Shakespeare’s way of thinking, 
however much he extends sympathy to the perpetrators of the deed, the murder 
of Julius was the foulest crime in secular history.” Of Caesar we learn, “When 
put to the test of the stage the personality of Julius ‘moves before us as some- 
thing right royal’, a character sufficiently great to render the impassioned 
eulogy of Antony and the calm tribute of Brutus not inconsistent with what 
we have actually heard and seen of the object of their praise.” Of the conspira- 
tors we are told, “Brutus excepted, there is no sign anywhere that the enemies 





1 Allardyce Nicoll, Shakespeare, p. 134. 
2G. Wilson Knight, The Imperial Theme, p. 63. 
8 Julius Caesar (New Cambridge edition), p. xxv. 
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of the Dictator, though they have all the political catchwords at command— 
Liberty, Enfranchisement, etc—care one jot for the welfare of any one outside 
their own order.” And of Brutus, “Noble-hearted and sincere beyond question, 
Brutus is intellectually dishonest”, he is self-righteous, pathetically inconsistent, 
a “befogged and wholly mischievous politician.”* 

Thus, while Dover Wilson roots the play in the dominant literary tradition 
of the Renaissance, which is overwhelmingly hostile to Caesar, Sir Mark Hunter, 
with equal confidence, places it in the dominant medieval tradition, which is 
wholly eulogistic. In this he is supported by so great an authority as W. W. 
Fowler, who tells us that Shakespeare’s idea of Caesar “was simply an in- 
heritance from the education of the Middle Ages”, when the textbook for Ro- 
man History was that of Orosius, who brings out the greatness and moderation 
of Caesar and the cruel injustice of the assassination. The reader of Shake- 
speare’s play is thus faced with a difficult choice. Is he to throw in his lot with 
Professor Dover Wilson and Cassius, and regard Shakespeare’s Caesar as a 
boastful tyrant, strutting blindly to his well-merited doom, and the assassination 
as a glorious act of liberation, or is he to follow Sir Mark Hunter and Mark 
Antony, and look at him as “the noblest man that ever lived in the tide of 
times”, and at the assassination as a hideous crime? Fortunately for the less 
resolute spirits there is a third tradition in relation to which the play may be 
viewed, made up of writers whose reaction to Caesar and the conspiracy is not 
simple and undivided, like that of Lucan and Orosius, but of a complex and 
sometimes bafflingly contradictory nature. 

Among these writers are above all Piutarch, Shakespeare’s main source; 
Appian, with whose Roman History Shakespeare was probably acquainted in 
the 1578 translation; Suetonius; Dante; and a number of Renaissance writers, 
among them the author of the anonymous play entitled Caesar’s Revenge, 
which, as I have argued elsewhere,® was probably one of the chief formative 
influences upon Shakespeare’s play. The reasons for their divided attitude to 
the Caesar story vary, of course, a good deal among the different writers. With 
Plutarch it seems to result largely from a personal dislike of Caesar’s character, 
coupled with a belief in him as the Man of Destiny “whom God had ordained 
of special grace to be Governor of the Empire of Rome, and to set all things 
again at quiet stay, the which required the counsel and authority of an absolute 
Prince.”* And much the same seems to me to hold true of Dante’s attitude. 
Plutarch’s view of the conspirators is also complicated by a desire to show “his 
angel” Brutus as the only just man among the wicked, joined with a reluctance 
to accept the conclusion that Brutus chose other than honest men for his as- 
sociates. Plutarch is thus driven to alternate between blackening and white- 
washing the character of Brutus’ fellow-conspirators. Appian’s diyided attitude 
seems to arise mainly from a mingling of admiration for Brutus and Cassius, 
“two most noble and illustrious Romans, and of incomparable virtue, but for 
one crime”, and an abhorrence of their foul deed of murder. “Yet by these men 
the act against Caesar was done, contrary in all thing, being no simple work, 


4 Trans. Royal Soc. Lit., X (1931), 136 ff. 

5 W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations, p. 273. 

6 Notes and Queries, New Series, I, 5 (1954). 

7 Tudor Translations, ed. W. E. Henley, XII, 237. (“Comparison of Dion with Brutus”.) 
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nor in no small matter, for it was against their friend, contrary to reason, and 
against their well doer, unthankfully, whom he had saved in the war, and 
against the chief ruler, injustly in the Senate house, and against an holy man, 
having on an holy vesture; and such an officer, as never was the like, so profitable 
to all men and to his country and Empire. The which God did punish in them, 
and many times gave tokens of it.”* (Had Shakespeare this passage at the back 
of his mind when he made Macbeth, contemplating the murder of Duncan, 
recoil at the threefold violation of sacred relationships, that of kinsman, subject, 
and host, and declare that Duncan had been 


So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ?) 
(I. vii. 1866.) 


The divided attitude in Caesar's Revenge issues largely from the author's 
attempt to combine Appian’s presentation of the Caesar story, which seems to 
have served as his chief source, with that of the French Senecan plays of Muret, 
Garnier, and Grévin, which makes him both depict Caesar as a thrasonical, 
infatuated world-conqueror, and show Brutus driven to despair and suicide 
through the burden of guilt incurred by having murdered his friend and 
benefactor. 

It is to this tradition of a divided, complex, and often ambiguous response 
to the Caesar story that Shakespeare’s play belongs. But with Shakespeare, as I 
hope to show, this ambiguity and divided response, however much it may also 
be a reflection of his own feelings, is used as a deliberate dramatic device, and 
is no mere accidental inheritance from his sources. It seems highly likely that 
Shakespeare’s own attitude to the Caesar story underwent a complete change as 
a result of his reading of Plutarch. His earlier response appears to have been 
much like that of his medieval ancestors and was probably also that of the great 
mass of the people of England who had heard of Caesar at all. To them he 
was one of the Nine Worthies, the great warrior hero, and his murderers were 
damnable villains. This view is above all expressed in the Henry VI plays. 


A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Caesar or bright— 


Bedford says of the dead Henry V (1 Henry VII. i. 49). 


They that stabb’d Caesar shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it 


Queen Margaret exclaims at the murder of her son (3 Henry VI V. v.53); while 
Suffolk tells his assassins: 


Great men oft die by vile besonians: 

A Roman sworder and banditto slave 

Murder’d sweet Tully; Brutus’ bastard hand 
Stabb’d Julius Caesar. (2 Henry VI IV. i. 137 ff.) 


8 Appian, Roman History, 1578 translation, p. 303. 
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Added to this popular view of Caesar we find the knowledge of him as the 
writer of commentaries, a man of learning and wit. “Kent, in the commentaries 
Caesar wrote, Is term’d the civil’st place”, we learn in 2 Henry VI IV. vii. 65. 
And in Richard III Prince Edward admiringly exclaims, 


That Julius Caesar was a famous man; 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit set down to make his valour live: 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life. (III. i. 84 ff.) 


After this the tone and content of the Caesar references change. In As You Like 
It Rosalind speaks jestingly of “Caesar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and 
overcame’”, and Falstaff makes a similar allusion at his capture of Coleville 
(2 Henry IV IV. iii. 42). Cloten speaks of “Caesar’s ambition Which swell’d 
so much that it did almost stretch The sides o’ the world” (Cymbeline III. i. 
49ff.). We hear no more of Caesar’s valor, glory, or wit, but a good deal of 
his fabulous military skill (All’s Well III. vi.56; Othello II. iii.127; Cymbeline 
III. i. 37). The references to Caesar and Brutus in the earlier plays are also of 
value in indicating what must have been the attitude to the Caesar story of at 
least a considerable portion of the audience. If the majority of the spectators at 
the performance of 3 Henry VI had in fact felt that the murderers of Caesar 
“did not offend, nor were not worthy blame”, Queen Margaret’s comparison 
would, to say the least, be ill chosen. In the same way Bedford’s hyperbole would 
be a mere lapse into bathos unless a large part of the audience were in sympathy 
with the medieval apotheosis of Caesar. But there must have been other mem- 
bers of the audience, readers of Lucan and Plutarch, who, a few years later, 
could respond to Shakespeare’s sympathetic presentation of Brutus in Julius 
Caesar, without the interference of precoriceptions about Brutus’ bastard hand 
that stabbed his friend and benefactor. And there were probably others, readers 
of Plutarch, Appian, and Suetonius, who were divided in their attitude, And 
who had not made up their minds, It is this variety and division of views 
among his audience which, as it seems to me, Shakespeare deliberately exploited. 

I propose to begin with a discussion of Shakespeare’s presentment of the 
character of Caesar. Its nature will be seen most clearly by being rapidly fol- 
lowed scene by scene, from the opening of the play until Antony’s funeral 
oration. 

In Flavius and Marullus we get our first glimpses of the republican op- 
position to Caesar’s rule. Loyalty to Pompey’s memory as well as fear of future 
oppression seem their chief motives. The metaphor which Flavius uses to justify 
their “disrobing” of Caesar’s images strikes an ominous note: 


These growing feathers plucked from Caesar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. (I. i. 76 ff.) 


It points forward to the image of the serpent’s egg applied to Caesar in Brutus’ 
soliloquy. There a more drastic operation is advocated, but in both cases the 
action is thought of as preventive, directed not against what Caesar is but what 
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he may become if not checked in time. Both images are probably indebted to a 
passage in Plutarch’s “Life of Caesar”, where his favorite equestrian metaphor 
is used to convey the same thought: “But in fine, when they had thus given him 
the bridle to grow to this greatness, and that they could not then pull! him back, 
though indeed in sight it would turn one day to the destruction of the whole 
state and commonwealth of Rome: too late they found, that there is not so 
little a beginning of anything, but continuance of time will soon make it strong, 
when through contempt there is no impediment to hinder the greatness.” 
Immediately upon Flavius’ words Caesar makes his first appearance, and the 
imaginative impact of this short scene tends to bear out rather than to discredit 
Flavius’ fears. With the utmost economy of words Shakespeare manages to 
create the atmosphere of an oriental court with its cringing attendants and 
fawning favourites. “Peace, ho! Caesar speaks.” “When Caesar says ‘do this’ 
it is performed.” And into this atmosphere intrudes the first of the many warn- 
ings that come ever thicker as the moment of the murder approaches, and like 
all the others it is contemptuously brushed aside by Caesar. “He is a dreamer, 
let us leave him: pass.” 

From this slow-moving and portentous scene we pass at once to the rapid, 
feverish, and impassioned utterances of Cassius in his great seduction-scene. The 
contrast which Cassius draws between Caesar’s physical defects, which make 
him succumb in a swimming-match and shake when suffering from a fever-fit, 
and the greatness of his position, is part of a general contrast, pervading the 
whole play, between Caesar’s frailties of body and character and the strength 
of his spirit which has enabled him to become “the foremost man of all the 
world.” Cassius is genuinely perplexed by this contrast. He is like a schoolboy 
who is puzzled and angry that someone whom he has always beaten at games 
should have become prefect and exact obedience from his physical equals and 
superiors. 


Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? 


Contrary to his intention, Cassius does not throw doubt on Caesar’s courage, 
but unwittingly testifies to it. It is the fever-fit that makes Caesar shake, not 
the prospect of jumping into “the troubled Tiber chafing with her shores”. The 
story of the swimming-match epitomizes the triumph of Caesar’s daring and 
resolution over his physical frailties. 

It is significant that in this crucial scene, where Cassius can be expected 
to make the most of the opposition’s case against Caesar, he makes no mention 
of any specific acts of oppression or tyrannical behavior. There is only the 
general assertion that Rome is “groaning underneath this age’s yoke”. But the 
yoke to Cassius lies in one man’s usurpation of the honors and powers that 
previously belonged to many. To him the yoke is therefore very much an exist- 
ing reality, whereas to Brutus the threat lies not in present but in impending 
conditions, 


9 P. 5. All page-references in the article are to Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Tucker Brooke, 2 vol., 
in the Shakespeare’s Library series. 
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Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us 


he tells Cassius in this scene. And in his soliloquy it is again not what Caesar is 
but what he may become that causes his fears. 

What, then, is the effect of this scene upon our mental picture of Caesar? 
It heightens, rather than alters, our previous impression of him as an oriental 
monarch, a Colossus, and begins the process, continuing through much of the 
play, of disjoining and contrasting the human and the superhuman Caesar, the 
man with his physical and moral frailties and the God who is beyond human 
frailties. Caesar, by constantly putting himself outside the pale of humanity, 
collaborating, as Mr. John Palmer so well puts it,’° in his own deification, yet 
reminding us of his frailties on each of his appearances, underlines this dis- 
sociation. In the very next episode we find him angry at the mob’s opposition to 
his acceptance of the crown, afraid of Cassius, yet assuring Antony 


I rather tell thee what is to be feared 
Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 


And at once follows the body-spirit contrast: 


Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. (I. ii. 211) 


As Dover Wilson points out (p. 113), the atmosphere is again that of the oriental 
court. When Caesar is angry “all the rest look like a chidden train.” In his 
remarks about Cassius we get our chief glimpse of the Caesar we know from 
Plutarch, the shrewd politician, the keen observer of men, the Caesar of the 
Commentaries. 

In Casca’s narration of the day’s events a new Caesar is revealed to us, 
again with Plutarchian traits, Caesar the play-actor, skilfully exploiting the pas- 
sions of the mob. While his fall in the market place is a sort of preview of his 
later fall in the Capitol, his adroit play upon the feelings of the mob adumbrates 
Antony’s manipulation of them in his funeral oration. Casca’s report ends on an 
ominous note, which, for the moment, makes the worst fears of the enemies of 
Caesar seem justified: “Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Caesar’s 
images, are put to silence.” Not deprived of their tribuneship, as in Plutarch, 
but simply, cryptically, “put to silence”. 

Up to this point Shakespeare has tipped the balance in favor of the con- 
spirators’ view of Caesar and has made us share Brutus’ apprehensions. Now, 
by making Cassius, in his soliloquy, so frankly impugn the integrity of his own 
motives and show us so clearly the personal nature of his opposition, we are 
brought to question the truth of our impression of Caesar, so much of which 
we have received through Cassius. And our doubts are strengthened by the 
play’s next image of Caesar, again drawn by Cassius, this time for the terror- 
stricken Casca. For Cassius’ picture of Caesar and his explanation of the por- 
tents is clearly part of an argumentum ad hominem. Cassius himself is an 
Epicurean and does not, at least not yet, “credit things that do presage”. But to 

10 John Palmer, Shakespeare’s Political Characters, p. 37. 
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convince Casca, who does credit them, of the monstrosity of Caesar’s rule, he 
is quite ready to put them to use to prop up his arguments. Against Cassius’ 
explanation of the omens we have been indirectly warned just before by Cicero: 


But men may construe things, after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 


The groundwork of Cassius’ indictment of Caesar here is much the same as in 
his scene with Brutus. There is again the contrast between what Caesar really 
is and what he has become, but what he has become is something slightly differ- 
ent, fitting the altered circumstances. It is no longer a God or a Colossus who 
dwarfs his fellowmen, and thus prevents them from achieving personal glory. 
This representation of Caesar seemed to Cassius suited to Brutus in whom he is 
trying to awake a sense of thwarted ambition. But upon the terrified Casca it is 
a sense of the fearfulness of Caesar that he tries to impress. 


Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 

Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the Capitol; 

A man no mightier than thyself or me 

In personal action, yet prodigious grown 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. (I. iii. 72 ff.) 


But while the picture of Caesar as a God and a Colossus bore some semblance 
to the reality of which we have been allowed a few glimpses, the Caesar that 
“thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars” is too obviously a fabrication of the 
moment for argumentative purposes to affect our mental image of the man. The 
ironic fact that Caesar later seems to bear out Cassius’ description by referring 
to himself as a lion and Danger’s elder twin-brother does not alter this impres- 
sion. For it is Caesar’s most ludicrous utterance, and no more affrights us than 
Snug the joiner’s impersonation of that “fearful wildfowl”. Our image of Caesar 
receives its next modification in Brutus’ soliloquy. Brutus’ Caesar bears no 
resemblance either to Cassius’ God and Colossus or to his roaring lion. He 
appears to Brutus in the image of a serpent’s egg, someone yet harmless but 
potentially mischievous because of his desire for the crown. At the very moment 
when it is most in Brutus’ interest to incriminate Caesar his intellectual honesty 
forces him to declare: 


And to speak truth of Caesar 
I have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. 


It is an echo of Plutarch’s “And now for himself, after he had ended his Civil 
Wars, he did so honourably behave himself, that there was no fault to be found 
in him” (“Caesar”, p. 86). But are we to take this as a valid estimate of Caesar’s 
character? Or is it as mistaken as Brutus’ view of Antony and Cassius? His 
reference to Caesar’s “lowliness” suggests this, for it is ludicrously inapposite to 
what we see of Caesar in this play. Thus Shakespeare calls in doubt the validity 
of Brutus’ image of Caesar, just as he calls in doubt Cassius’ image, and later 
Antony’s, so that the nature of the real Caesar remains an enigma. 
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Nor is this enigma dispelled by what we see of Caesar in the following 
scenes. Even in the privacy of his home he is strenuously engaged in the creation 
of the legendary Caesar. There is never any real intimacy in his scene with 
Calpurnia, no momentary lifting of the mask in a soliloquy or an aside. Here 
and in the Capitol Shakespeare gives us above all the thrasonical Caesar, who 
sees himself as outside and above humanity. 


Caesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er looked but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear. 
bie. gs comp tits Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions littered in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible. 


Only upon the arrival of the conspirators does he unbend a little, for the first 
and last time in the play. For his bearing here Shakespeare is probably indebted 
to Plutarch’s description of the youthful Caesar:“And the people loved him 
marvellously also because of the courteous manner he had to speak to every 
man, and to use them gently, being more ceremonious therein than was looked 
for in one of his years. Furthermore, he ever kept a good board, and fared well 
at his table, and was very liberal besides” (“Caesar”, p. 5). Plutarch’s coupling 
of Caesar’s hospitality with his courtesy probably suggested to Shakespeare his 


Good friends, go in and taste some wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 


But these lines also call up memories of the ceremonial sharing of wine before 
another betrayal, memories which are strengthened by the kiss which Brutus 
gives to Caesar in the Capitol (“I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar”), 
and later by Antony’s reproach of Brutus at Philippi: 


In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words. 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar’s heart 
Crying “Long live! hail Caesar!” (V. i. 30 ff.) 


(“And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail master; and kissed him”, 
Matthew xxvi. 49). 

We are next given another estimation of Caesar and the conspiracy in 
Artemidorus’ 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live; 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. 


Having engaged our sympathies for Caesar more fully than at any previous 
point in the play, Shakespeare loses little time to alienate them again, so that 
by the moment of the assassination our antipathies are more strongly aroused 
than ever before. In his two short speeches in the Capitol Shakespeare gives us a 
compendium of Caesar’s most unamiable qualities: the cold, glittering hardness, 
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the supreme arrogance, and again the dissociation of himself from the rest of 
mankind. A note of irony intrudes in his reference to his constancy: 


But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 


The whole speech is ironic both in view of the mental vacillation which we have 
just witnessed, and his impending fall. It anticipates Othello’s similarly ironic 
comparison of himself to the Pontic sea, which is equally belied by succeeding 
events. Shakespeare adds a final somewhat ludicrous touch in Caesar’s “Hence! 
Wilt thou lift up Olympus?”, which, juxtaposed with the immediately succeed- 
ing spectacle of his lifeless body lying at the foot of Pompey’s statue, crystallizes 
the contrast between the corporeal and spiritual Caesar, which is summed up 
a little later by Antony’s 


O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils 
Shrunk to this little measure? (III. i. 149 ff.) 


From Antony we now receive our last image of Caesar. His is the Caesar of 
popular medieval tradition, the great warrior, the Mirror of Knighthood, the 
noble Emperor. There is Caesar’s nobility, 


Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times; 
his fidelity, 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
his largesse, 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy five drachmas; 


his military prowess, 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome; 
his compassionate nature, 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 


Yet though we are not made to doubt the sincerity of Antony’s tribute to 
Caesar in his soliloquy, the image of him created by Antony in his funeral ora- 
tion is called into question by its forming a part of Antony’s consummate and 
carefully contrived play upon the emotions of the crowd. As with Cassius’ and 
Brutus’ image of Caesar, we cannot accept it as a simple presentment of facts. 

Throughout the first half of the play, then, we are given a series of images 
of Caesar none of which bear much mutual resemblance, though some of them 
are not irrreconcilable with each other. There are the two Caesar’s of Cassius, 
there is Casca’s Caesar, Brutus’ Caesar, Artemidorus’ Caesar, and finally 
Antony’s Caesar. But doubt is thrown in one way or another on the validity of 
most of these images. And to these Shakespeare adds his own presentation of 
Caesar, a presentation so enigmatic and ambiguous that none of the other 
images are really dispelled by it. It is a Pirandellian presentation of the Caesar 
figure. “Which of all these is the real Caesar?” Shakespeare seems to ask. And 
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he takes care not to provide an answer. But does not Shakespeare further antici- 
pate Pirandello by making us feel that perhaps there is no real Caesar, that he 
merely exists as a set of images in other men’s minds and his own? For Shake- 
speare’s Caesar is continuously engaged in what Pirandello calls costruirsi, 
“building himself up”, creating his own image of Caesar, until we are left to 
wonder whether a lifting of the mask would reveal to us any face at all. 

What reasons lie behind Shakespeare’s peculiar presentation of the figure 
of Caesar? The usual answer given by critics, that Shakespeare draws Caesar 
unsympathetically in order to preserve our regard for the conspirators, or, as 
Bernard Shaw more bluntly put it, that he writes “Caesar down for the mere 
technical purpose of writing Brutus up”,"* will not do. For, as we have seen, 
what is involved in Shakespeare’s presentation is something quite different from 
a mere writing down of the character. Another explanation is provided by Mr. 
H. M. Ayres who, as long ago as 1910, argued that, ever since Muret modelled 
his Caesar on the braggart Hercules of Seneca, the typical stage Caesar in the 
Renaissance was the vainglorious, hubristic figure of the French Senecans, and 
that Shakespeare had to endow his Caesar with these characteristics to fulfil the 
expectations of his audience.’ However, there is no indication that any of the 
Elizabethan Caesar plays that were performed in the public theaters were in- 
fluenced by the French Senecans. Muret, Grévin, and Garnier wrote only for 
academic audiences, and even a more popular play, like the anonymous Caesar’s 
Revenge, may never have reached the public stage, for on its title-page appears 
the note, “Privately acted by the Studentes of Trinity Colledge in Oxford”. If 
Shakespeare endowed his Caesar with traits ultimately derived from the French 
Senecan Caesar plays he must have done so for other reasons than those sug- 
gested by Mr. Ayres. 

Partly Shakespeare’s presentment of Caesar was probably done in the interest 
of dramatic suspense. Shakespeare appears to be playing on the audience’s divided 
attitude to the Caesar story, giving encouragement in turn to each man’s precon- 
ceived ideas. And since on our estimate of Caesar depends to a large extent our 
view of the justification of the entire conspiracy, the whole drama is thus kept 
within the area of the problem-play. For though, as it seems to me, Shakespeare 
makes abundantly clear the catastrophic consequences of the murder, he does not, I 
think, make wholly clear its moral indefensibility. His ambiguous presentment 
of the Caesar figure allows responses like that of Professor Dover Wilson to be 
formulated, and I see no reason to doubt that there were also Dover Wilsons 
in Shakespeare’s audience. In fact, the polarity of critical estimates of the char- 
acter of the main dramatis personae and of the poet’s attitude to the conspiracy 
bears witness to Shakespeare’s success in making Julius Caesar a problem play. 
It is a problem play in much the same way as the Wild Duck, which has a 
very similar theme: the tragic mischief created by the actions of a young idealist 
in fulfilment of the highest principles, partly through his utter blindness to 
what people are really like. In both cases the question is put to the audience: 
“Was he or was he not morally justified in doing what he did?”, and in both 
cases the dramatist’s answer seems to me an insistent but not a compelling “No”: 

The main purpose of Shakespeare’s dissociation of the corporeal and the 


11G. B, Shaw, Three Plays for Puritans (Constable, 1925), p. xxx. 
12 PMLA, XXV, 183 ff. 
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spiritual Caesar throughout the play is, no doubt, to show up the futility and 
foolishness of the assassination, The whole second part of the play is an ironic 
comment on Brutus’ 


We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 
O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 


And not dismember Caesar! (II. i. 169 ff.) 


What is involved in the second half of the play is more than a grim pun, which 
makes the conspirators find that, while they have dismembered Caesar’s body, 
his spirit, ic. his ghost, still walks abroad, and exacts his revenge. For the spirit 
of Caesar is also that legendary figure, that God and Colossus, whom Cassius 
deplores, and whom Caesar seeks to impose upon the imagination of his 
countrymen and, it would seem, upon his own. In this he is handicapped by 
physical and moral frailties from which the murder frees him, and allows the 
legendary Caesar to come into his own, assisted by Antony’s rhetoric, just as 
Antony later assists that other “spirit” of Caesar, his ghost, in executing his 
revenge. 

That the spirit of Caesar in the sense of “Caesarism”, the absolute rule of a 
single man, informs the second part of the play, as MacCallum, Dover Wilson, 
and others maintain, seems to me unsupported by anything in the text. Dover 
Wilson writes: “When Brutus exclaims “We all stand up against the spirit of 
Caesar’ he sums up the play in one line. For the spirit of Caesar, which was the 
destiny of Rome, is the fate against which Brutus struggles in vain” (p. xxii). 
And MacCallum, in a rather different spirit, tells us that “Shakespeare makes 
it abundantly clear that the rule of the single master-mind is the only admissible 
solution for the problem of the time.”** Both these critics, and the many others 
who have expressed similar opinions, seem to me to be reading Plutarch’s view 
into Shakespeare’s play. Nothing in the play suggests to me that Caesar is to 
be thought of as the Man of Destiny or that the establishment of one man’s rule 
is the inevitable outcome of the Civil War. As in Plutarch, the people are shown 
to be strongly opposed to Caesar’s assumption of the crown, as the Lupercal scene 
makes clear. Over against this can only be set the plebeians’ shouts after Brutus’ 
speech, “Let him be Caesar”, “Caesar’s better parts shall be crowned in Brutus”, 
but to take these as evidence of strong monarchic feelings among the Roman 
people is surely to miss their function in the scene’s context. At Philippi it is 
not Caesarism or the providential scheme of Plutarch and Dante which defeats 
Brutus and Cassius, but their flaws of soldiership and character, which make 
Brutus give the word for attack too early, and Cassius slay himself rashly, in 
premature despair. As far as the supernatural interferes in the affairs of men, 
it is Caesar’s ghost rather than the hand of God that contributes to the defeat 
of the conspirators. Nor are we anywhere made to feel, as we are in Plutarch 
and Appian, that the Roman Republic has sunk into a state of corruption which 
only the establishment of one man’s rule can cure. 

Kittredge was undoubtedly right when, first among critics, he pointed to 
the element of “hubris” and &ty that pervades Shakespeare’s portrayal of 


18 Sir Mungo MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, p. 214. 
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Caesar.’* His infatuation, which makes him disregard all warnings, is repeat- 
edly emphasized, from his first contemptuous dismissal of the soothsayer until 
his refusal to read Artemidorus’ petition, and is pointed out by Calpurnia: 
“Alas, my lord, Your wisdom is consumed in confidence.” His “hubris” is 
heightened with each appearance until it reaches its climax in his last speech in 
the Capitol. It is not difficult to trace the pedigree of this tragedy of “hubris”, 
which is one of the several tragedies imbedded in the play. It is in a direct line 
of descent from Greek tragedy by way of Seneca, the adaptation of Senecan 
tragedy to the Caesar story by Muret and his imitators, and its adoption in the 
Caesar's Revenge play. But while the theme of “hubris” is dominant in all the 
plays in the Muret tradition, that of blind infatuation is only developed by 
Shakespeare. 

We have seen, then, that in Julius Caesar Shakespeare puts a twofold 
problem before his audience: There is the psychological problem of the nature 
of the real Caesar; and hinging upon it there is the ethical problem of the moral 
defensibility of the murder. Looked at in this way Julius Caesar reveals an 
unobtrusive kinship with Shakespeare’s other chief problem-play, Measure for 
Measure. Central to both is a moral choice imposed upon the protagonists, 
Brutus and Isabel. And in both cases Shakespeare, while, as it seems to me, 
strongly suggesting by the orientation of his dramatic material the wrongfulness 
of their choice, makes it remain sufficiently problematic to allow his audience 
to form varying views about it. 


University of Liverpool 


14 Julius Caesar, ed. Kittredge, Introduction. 














McKerrow’s Editorial Principles for 
Shakespeare Reconsidered 


FREDSON BOWERS 


IFTEEN years ago, in 1939, appeared R. B. McKerrow’s 

Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare.’ This slim book 

was intended to introduce the volumes of a critical old-spelling 

Shakespeare edition for which McKerrow then had in active 

preparation some fifteen plays; but unfortunately he died 

before any volume was ready. Two years later, in 1941, Sir 
Walter Greg wrote of it: “The volume of Prolegomena for the Oxford Shake- 
speare, in which McKerrow discussed the editorial principles and methods he 
proposed to follow in that work, was the last thing of importance that he pub- 
lished. It is the outcome of much thought and experiment and represents his 
mature conclusions formed at the height of his powers. Probably it is the most 
weighty thing he wrote, and so far as I am aware it is the fullest and best dis- 
cussion of the subject, from the point of view of the Elizabethan editor, that has 
been written. It is bound to be widely studied and to have a deep influence on 
the work of other editors. All the more important, therefore, that the theory and 
practice laid down in this volume should be subjected to the most rigorous 
scrutiny and criticism with the object of ascertaining whether they are calculated 
to yield the best possible results.” 

This quotation introduced a brief article of criticism of some of McKerrow’s 
proposals.” The article was followed in the next year, 1942, by a further study 
in the introduction to Greg’s Editorial Problem in Shakespeare. Finally, in 1949, 
Greg’s modification of McKerrow’s theory for the treatment of texts with 
multiple authority was read before The English Institute—his “Rationale of 
Copy-Text,”* which has become a classic of textual criticism. Except for these 
studies I am not aware of other formal consideration of McKerrow’s principles. 
Moreover, since no comparable work on editorial theory has appeared, there is 
every indication that the influence of these Prolegomena will continue until such 
time as someone offers a satisfactory substitute, a work which—so far as I 
know—is not being contemplated by any scholar at the moment. 

Hence good reason exists to continue the process of re-appraisal, especially 
in view of the fact that certain advances made in textual scholarship since 
McKerrow’s death have brought us to the threshold, at least, of some over-all 

1 This paper was read before The English Institute on 17 September 1954. 


2 “McKerrow’s ‘Prolegomena Reconsidered’,” RES, XVII (1941), 139-149. 
8 Studies in Bibliography, Ill (1950-51), 19-36. 
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judgments. Moreover, in certain respects the climate of opinion today is better 
calculated to encourage objective thinking about the problem. 

There is little doubt that McKerrow felt himself to be in strong opposition 
both to the editorial theory of the past, as represented by the Old Cambridge 
editors, and to that of his present, as represented by John Dover Wilson. The 
Old Cambridge editors brought to a culmination the classical tradition of 
eclectic editing which had flourished in the.eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Between the publication of their text in the 1860’s and the start of the New 
Cambridge edition under Wilson in the early twenties of this century, the Old 
Cambridge, or its derivative Globe, was commonly taken as having established 
the text of Shakespeare in such a generally satisfactory manner as to permit no 
serious rival. When Wilson began his task some fifty odd years later, his was the 
first subsequent text, I believe, to be independently derived from a fresh study 
and re-evaluation of the original materials and thus to be built from the ground 
up as a completely new structure, not merely an attempted face-lifting of the 
old standard text. The unexpressed hope was that the scientific and bibliographi- 
cal principles claimed by Wilson as backing his method would lead to a new 
establishment of the text which for its day would win the prestige accorded the 
Old Cambridge text in the past. Unfortunately Wilson’s eccentricities of presen- 
tation and his unsatisfactory textual scholarship prevented the fulfillment of 
this hope; and we are as far as ever from what may be called a new established 
text such as McKerrow proposed. 

It is clear, I think, that on the one hand McKerrow distrusted the Old 
Cambridge eclecticism, which appeared to him to be unprincipled and to base 
the determination of what Shakespeare had written on no sounder foundation 
than the personal taste of cultivated men. On the other hand, it would appear 
that he distrusted even more strongly the claims for scientific and bibliographical 
method advanced by Dover Wilson. I am not romancing when I offer the 
opinion that Wilson’s shadow hangs heavily over Prolegomena. We must 
remember that the years in which McKerrow was experimenting with editorial 
method and evolving his principles were just those in which Wilson’s eminence 
was greatest, when his ingenious and exciting textual criticism was sweeping all 
before it, especially in its influence on the younger generation of scholars. 
Chambers’ protest in his essay on the disintegration of Shakespeare* was almost 
unique. Pollard had defected to Wilson’s side; Greg was silent and neither 
openly opposed Wilson nor analyzed his want of bibliographical judgment. The 
hollowness of Wilson’s claims to scientific method had not been perceived, 
therefore, nor had his perversion of bibliography been exposed. Wilson seemed 
to be gathering to himself the wave of the future for textual method. 

In my opinion McKerrow saw clearly the unsound foundations on which 
Wilson reared his towers of conjecture; but either he did not have the time to 
make the necessary investigations, or else (what I think is more probable) lack- 
ing the time he did not grasp the method by which he could demolish Wilson’s 
glittering fabric. As a consequence, it would appear that his normal conservatism 
reacted excessively, and, because he could see no other choice, his reaction led 
him into a corresponding series of untenable positions and even to an attack on 


4E. K. Chambers, “The Disintegration of Shakespeare,” British Academy Proceedings, X1 
(1927; for 1924-25), 89-108. 
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bibliography and scientific method as having no necessary connection with the 
editorial process. The pettishness about scientific methad which he exhibits in 
his Preface,° and his failure to see the possibilities in textual criticism for quite 
another kind of bibliography than that played with by Wilson, are unfortunate 
indications of how his mind had been confused by Wilson’s distorted claims. 
An attentive reader will find that a number of McKerrow’s weakest statements 
exist chiefly because they are the opposite of Wilson’s, or sometimes of the Old 
Cambridge practice. 

As a consequence, it often appears that in his general editorial theory 
McKerrow’s thinking was affected more by reaction to that of others than by 
positive theory of his own. The deleterious effects of this reaction may be seen 
in the various instances in which in his own right he makes a forward-looking 
and excellent generalization and then, instead of pursuing the theory to its 
logical conclusions, is confusingly brought either to contradict or to qualify it 
because it appears to be leading him in the direction of Wilson or the Old 
Cambridge. One of the best examples occurs when he actually states Greg’s 
rationale for multiple authoritative texts*, only to shy away from the eclectic 
implications because they seem to him, quite wrongly, to restore the method of 
Pope. Hence he faces about and imposes rigid restrictions on eclecticism in a 
manner that turns out to be basically unworkable and logically at fault.’ 

We see this tendency working earlier, however, in his views about enquiries 
into the history and transmission of the manuscript before it reached print. From 
Prolegomena we know that he thought an editor could often determine with 
some degree of probability the general character of a lost copy from which an 
edition was printed, whether theatrical fair copy or author’s foul papers, and on 


5 Dr. Alice Walker, who was McKerrow’s assistant and has since gone on to achieve an inde- 
pendent reputation as a Shakespearian textual critic, has very kindly read this paper in typescript. 
With her permission I append various of her privately communicated informal notes, which expand 
the subject according to her personal experience with McKerrow’s work on his edition, or which 
disagree with the position I have taken or the interpretation I have placed on McKerrow’s words. 

“What McKerrow said in his Preface about pseudo-science seems to me sound. He was not 
thinking of bibliography on p. viii, in any case, but of vocabulary and metrical tests. About bib- 
liography McKerrow was entirely orthodox and better informed than most; but he could not see 
into the future and, for example had no concept of the role running-title analysis etc. might 
play.” A.W. 

6 Prolegomena, p. 18: “. . . It seems evident that, allowing for the usual continuous degenera- 
tion customary in reprinted texts, this later edition will (except for the corrections) deviate more 
widely than the earliest print from the author’s original manuscript. This deviation is likely to be 
mainly apparent in spelling and punctuation. . . . We may indeed, I think, take it as certain that 
in all ordinary circumstances the nearest approach to our ideal of an author’s fair copy of his work 
in its final state will be produced by using the earliest ‘good’ print as copy-text and inserting into 
it, from the first edition which contains them, such corrections as appear to us to be derived from 
the author.” 

7 “At first sight this may appear likely to give a very similar result to the eclectic method of 
Pope, who took from the various Quartos any readings which pleased him and inserted them into 
his text, apparently considering that whatever pleased him was good and that whatever was good 
must be Shakespeare’s: but there is really a world of difference in the two methods. We are not 
to regard the ‘goodness’ of a reading in and by itself, or to consider whether it appeals to our 
aesthetic sensibilities or not; we are to consider whether a particular edition taken as a whole con- 
tains variants from the edition from which it was otherwise printed which could not reasonably 
be attributed to an ordinary press-corrector, but by reason of their style, point, and what we may 
call inner harmony with the spirit of the play as a whole, seem likely to be the work of the 
author: and once having decided this to our satisfaction we must accept all the alterations of that 
edition, saving any which seem obvious blunders or misprints.” 
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the testimony of his assistant, Dr. Alice Walker, we learn that he did in fact go 
very closely into the transmission of certain of the texts with which he worked in 
order to determine their general nature, whether scribal or authorial copy. On 
the other hand, he could write, “It has not seemed to me worth while to discuss 
at any considerable length the possible history® of the copy used in printing any 
of the extant ‘substantive’ texts of Shakespeare. . . . As I have said, it seems to 
me in most cases impossible to arrive at any certainty—or even at any reasonable 
probability—in such matters, and I have therefore made no attempt to argue 
them.” 

Today, it would seem that the formulation of a working hypothesis about 
the nature of the printer’s copy, and about its history back to the original auto- 
graph, is one of the foundation stones of editing, especially when more than one 
substantive text is preserved. Without such a hypothesis it is almost impossible 
for an editor to be consistent in treating the problems of his text. Yet here, or 
later in his attack on Wilsonian disintegration, there is no clear statement to 
show that McKerrow saw any usefulness to an editor of further information 
than whether the printer’s copy was authorial or scribal; and if we wish to take 
him literally, what he proposed to do in his separate introductions was briefly to 
summarize current opinion even in that important matter and leave conclusions 
up to the reader. We are told that in fact McKerrow was not unaware of the 
importance of hypotheses about the printer’s copy, and that what he was referring 
to when he dismissed them were characteristic Wilsonian speculations about 
assembled texts, multiple authorship, continuous copy, and so on. But we should 
scarcely know this from Prolegomena. 

So far as I can see, McKerrow put himself into the position of saying thus 
far and no farther simply because the Wilson method lay in the farther, and this 
blinded him to the fact that there were possibilities that other and quite neces- 
sary methods might live up the road he had just closed off. McKerrow’s great 
weakness in matters of this sort, as I shall mention later, came in his lack of 
first-hand editorial experience with the problem of Shakespearian multiple 
authoritative texts. It would seem that he had not grappled seriously with these 
in the plays he selected for initial editing—at least not with the more complex 
plays like Hamlet or Othello—and the lack of editorial experience with difficult 
material of this sort led him to various statements in Prolegomena which were 
short-sighted or ill-advised. For example, it is apparently of importance to him 
to conjecture whether the manuscript given to the printer was in Shakespeare’s 
or in a scribal hand; but he did not clearly envisage the necessity to go deeper 
into the question of authority, chiefly because he was accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the plays for which only one authoritative text exists. But in Hamlet, 
for instance, whereas it is important for an editor to know that the second 
quarto was probably set from Shakespeare’s autograph, and the Folio not from 
autograph, editorial problems arise that cannot be solved on such a simple basis, 
problems that must depend upon the working hypothesis the editor draws for 
the transmission of the text up to the Folio print. And somewhere in this process 


8 A.W.: “The operative words are ‘possible’ and ‘history’. McKerrow was concerned, above all 
else, with the ascertainable facts about the kind of copy and was, indeed, very acute about it, 
especially about the habits of scribes.” 
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an editor must positively make up his mind about one most important question: 
did Shakespeare or did he not alter the text of Hamlet in any way after writing 
the manuscript which was used by the printer of the second quarto. Until this 
question is answered no editor has any reasoned basis for emending the quarto 
from the Folio in cases where Q is not manifestly in error; yet the enquiry is 
precisely of the nature of the investigations which McKerrow singled out as 
practically useless to engage in. 

To take another example—to determine, as is now known, that the Folio 
text of Troilus and Cressida derived from a revised quarto® is an important 
step forward in the editorial process; but how an editor except on grounds of 
personal preference could hope to edit this play without first constructing some 
hypothesis about the history of the manuscript behind the original quarto, and 
of that behind the revision in the Folio, is inconceivable. If, as Dr. Williams 
believed, the manuscript used as printer’s copy for the quarto was a Shakespeare 
fair copy, and unluckily that for the Folio annotation was his foul papers 
antecedent to the worked-over and improved fair copy,”® an editor knows where 
he stands, and on that basis can reasonably account for his general preference 
for the Quarto over the Folio readings, with whatever influence this will have 
on him in the question of any single specific reading. Such an enquiry would 
perhaps come in an area which McKerrow distrusted, and would seemingly 
have disregarded, though how he could have decided, without such an enquiry 
into the nature of their manuscripts, which of the two texts possesses the greater 
general authority, it is difficult to imagine.”* 

I have suggested that Prolegomena, though the fruits of some years of part- 
time experimentation and practice, were still written in certain respects as theory 
and without sufficient experience in all the problems of Shakespeare text. The 
history of the volume helps to give an explanation. On Greg’s word we have it 
that McKerrow “knew he was unlikely to live to complete the edition, and may 
consequently have felt bound to formulate such rules as would enable the work 
to be carried on by others in a generally consonant manner.” He continues: 
“though the work affords no indication of any failure of intellectual vigour, it 
does appear to . . . show some signs of haste in a few curious slips, some want 
of correlation in the different parts, and perhaps some defect of analysis that 
more leisurely revision should have remedied. I have little doubt that through 
his anxiety to get the book finished and published before any further failure of 

® Philip Williams, “Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida: The Relationship of Quarto and Folio,” 
Studies in Bibliography, Ill (1950-51), 131-143. 

10 This hypothesis has not yet seen print, although Dr. Williams presented it in 1951 before 
the Bibliographical Evidence Section of the Modern Language Association of America, and again 
in 1952 before the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia in joint meeting with the 
Bibliographical Society of America. 

11 A.W.:“McKerrow would not have thought of editing Troilus and Cressida without first 
tackling the problem of Q and F copy. To this kind of problem he generally gave about half of his 
Introduction, working on the same lines as Greg in his Editorial Problem in Shakespeare though, 
of course, at greater length. For instance, McKerrow’s Introduction to R. & J. (one of his longest, 
running to 76 pages of typescript) was mainly occupied with the problem of copy. He dealt first 
with the typographical peculiarities of Qz (the reason for the change to pica on E-K, the italic 
speeches on A-D, and the lines of ornament on E-K) and then with the character of the copy for 


Q1. He then dealt with the character of the copy for Q2 and the bibliographical links with Q1; 
and finally he dealt, more briefly, with Q4 and the two settings of the last page of the Folio text.” 
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health interfered with its production it suffered somewhat in form and possibly 
in content.” 

As concerns the early chapters on theory, Greg is being kind. Great scholar 
as McKerrow was—and I have the most sincere respect for his abilities—there 
are inherent defects in content and in point of view too serious to be tidied up 
merely by a leisurely revision. 

Any major work like Prolegomena has behind it a certain climate of think- 
ing, a characteristic point of view which stems from the intellectual position held 
by its author. McKerrow, I think, strove to be an enlightened conservative. He 
was conservative in that he felt uneasy when decisions could not be made on 
factual bases. Conscious that much in textual work is conjectural, he strove to 
fix the area of certainty in his results by reserving decisions as much as possible 
to those that could be made so demonstrable on the evidence as to secure general 
critical concurrence. The element of risk always associated with the critical and 
interpretative method he attempted to reduce by limiting rather severely any 
editorial option. He had a deep-rooted distrust of assumption, and especially of 
pyramiding a second assumption on the acceptance of a first. And, finally, he 
was conservative in that he was apparently willing to accept certain rules which 
would make his text less than perfect, provided that he felt he could defend 
these as a necessary part of the process of establishing the text since they enabled 
him to secure maximum certainty in other respects.’* 

This attitude as I have sketched it does not seem very damning, and in 
contrast to what a similar analysis of the New Cambridge editor could sound 
like, it may indeed be even positively flattering. But we must not make the 
mistake that McKerrow himself made, of supposing that the only alternative to 
the McKerrow edition is the Dover Wilson. The way in which McKerrow put 
his conservatism into practice must be analyzed to see if it is in fact logical. 

To my mind the key to the defects and virtues of Prolegomena rests in 
McKerrow’s simple statement, “The main purpose which I have kept before me 
throughout has been the establishment of the text.” McKerrow did not define 
what he meant by “establishment of the text”. Perhaps he thought it unnecessary 
to do so, it being too common and accepted a concept to need analysis. I think 
he was mistaken, for my experience has been that a very easy way to start an 
argument is to ask for definitions of establishing a text.** And if McKerrow 
had undertaken to put the general concept into specific terms, it is possible that 
he might have seen more clearly what he was doing and might thus have written 
more exactly than he did. The more I dig into Prolegomena, and especially its 
early chapters where the textual theory is being developed, the more obvious 


12 RES, op. cit., p. 139. A.W.: “Greg was right. McKerrow was much too ill to cope with his 
Prolegomena.” 

13] am thinking of such an example as his rule for the treatment of a revised edition later 
than the copy-text, that an editor must accept all the substantive variants in the revised print save 
for manifest errors. It seems clear that to his conservative way of thinking it was better to risk per- 
petuating in the established text as revisions some few possible compositor’s corruptions rather than 
to adopt a procedure, like Greg’s, in which a single one of the author’s true revisions could be 
rejected by the editor. For a case-history, see my “Current Theories of Copy-Text, with an Illustra- 
tion from Dryden,” Modern Philology, XLVIII (1950), 12-20. 

14 A.W.: “I agree. No one will establish a text of Shakespeare—or even a single reading— 
except by consent. McKerrow’s object was merely an expression of the excessive optimism that pre- 
vailed between the two wars.” 
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it is to me that the major reason why McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography 
for Literary Students is so lucid and Prolegomena often so murky, if not even 
contradictory, is that in the one McKerrow knew precisely what he was about, 
but in Prolegomena he had not completely thought through what he was doing 
and so had not always grasped the full implications of his position. 

I take it that the first step in the establishment of the text of an author is the 
sorting out and analysis of all extant materials with a view to ascertaining their 
authority or lack of authority. In the simplest cases, when a text is preserved 
only in printed books, it will be found that one document alone has any direct 
relation to the author’s lost manuscript, all others being derived from this one 
document. An attempt is then made to weed out the errors in this primary text, 
and the result is the establishment of the most authoritative state of the author’s 
text as represented by extant materials. 1 emphasize this last, as represented by 
extant materials, for this proviso bulked large in McKerrow’s thinking and 
proved to be a limiting factor in his.theory. 

As McKerrow explains this process for such simple texts in what he calls 
the monogenous line of descent (i.e., one directly derived from another), he is 
perhaps on his soundest ground; but there are some difficulties. In the first 
place, establishing a text is always a comparative process. McKerrow saw this in 
part but not completely. I take it that the process is comparative in at least five 
senses: first, when no autograph is preserved and the editor must work exclu- 
sively with derived documents, whether scribal or printed, his success in repro- 
ducing what the author wrote can never be complete either for the substantives, 
that is, the wording of the text, or for its accidentals, that is, the texture of 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, sometimes of verse lining or prose 
arrangement. The agents of transmission will to a greater or less degree have 
altered these not merely in some few cases beyond an editor’s ability to repair 
the corruption, but perhaps more frequently beyond the editor’s ability to detect 
the fact of alteration. Thus not only in respect to the accidentals but also in 
respect to the substantives, no text edited from such materials can hope to repro- 
duce exactly the author’s manuscript in the form that gave rise whether directly 
or indirectly to the most authoritative printed document. Second, the author’s 
manuscript which gave rise to the most authoritative printed document may not 
represent what to the author was the finally approved form of his text. Within 
the limits of the first qualification, therefore, it may be possible to come as close 
as the extant materials permit to what the author wrote in the manuscript that 
gave rise to those documents, but such a text (like its original) may only serve as 
a comparative to a subsequent lost text that represented the author’s final inten- 
tions. Third, the establishment of a text is comparative in the sense that (as has 
happened with classical authors—and even with Shakespeare—as in the dis- 
covery of the unique first quarto of Titus Andronicus) some new document may 
turn up that is more authoritative than the document used by the editor. Fourth, 
the comparative element may arise in the skill and thoroughness with which 
different editors treat the same preserved materials so that one may give more 
satisfaction than another. Fifth, and closely related to this fourth, the test of the 
establishment of a text is not wholly an objective factual one but partly sub- 
jective in that it rests ultimately on the reactions of the users. 

McKerrow’s thinking was not of the clearest when he was discussing the 
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nature of an extant dramatic text in relation to the author’s lost manuscript. He 
defined the ideal edited text for scholarly purposes of the works of an early 
dramatist as “one which, on the positive side, should approach as closely as the 
extant material allows to a fair copy, made by the author himself, of his plays in 
the form which he intended finally to give them, and, on the negative side, 
should not in any way be coloured by the preconceived ideas or interpretations 
of later times.” He then very correctly pointed out that lines in plays are for 
various reasons subject to modification in the light of actual performance or 
upon later revival; that such alterations may not always have been made by the 
author; and that an author may have regarded even those he had himself made 
not necessarily as improvements but merely as necessities. He concludes, “We 
must not expect to find a definitive text in the sense in which a published version 
of the plays of a modern dramatist is definitive.” 

This last is an example of loose thinking. A modern dramatist may make 
his text definitive only by submitting his own approved manuscript and seeing 
it carefully through the press. But this is what Ben Jonson did, and so could any 
of those Elizabethan dramatic writers who sold their copies directly to a pub- 
lisher. Some of these, it is known, objected to the cutting and modification of the 
actors and gave to the printers texts which they considered to represent what 
they wanted the public to read. But if we are to make a comparison, in the terms 
McKerrow implies, between the modern dramatist able to publish his original 
version as it was before it was modified by final adaptation to the stage, and 
Shakespeare, whose manuscripts might be given to the printer in such modified 
form and therefore in a state less definitive than his originals, we are immediately 
in hot water. The constant whittling and adjustment of a modern play during 
the extensive process of rehearsal are often made by other agents, with purely 
formal approval of the dramatist, or they may be made by the dramatist on 
demand. But when the result is to create a more effective play, it is extremely 
unlikely that the usual dramatist would offer in print anything that resembled 
his originally composed form more closely than it did the theatrically shaped 
version. From the point of view of drama, which is a form basically intended to 
be heard from a stage, and not read in the study, the final form of the play as 
intended by the author is the version he has shaped for acting, not the early 
version on which the first rehearsal is based. 

McKerrow’s language is frequently unfortunate. “In the first place,” he 
writes, “it is very doubtful whether, especially in the case of the earlier [Shake- 
speare] plays, there ever existed any written ‘final form’.” If he meant written 
in the hand of the author, he may be right; but he does 1.ot say so, and the 
implication is that some features of the text were never written down anywhere, 
but alterations were made and carried out on verbal instructions without any 
record being kept in the document used to control the play. Surely this is absurd. 
In his original definition, he writes of the “fair copy, made by the author him- 
self, of his plays in the form which he intended finally to give them.” This is 
the language of the cloister. The final form Shakespeare intended to give his 
plays for what? For publication? That is surely impossible to know, because so 
far as we have information in no case did a Shakespeare play get into print in a 
form he might have intended if he had been printing the play as literature. The 
final form before modification for acting? If that is the editorial criterion, then 
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we have it in those plays supposed to be printed from author’s fair copy, and 
something quite close in plays printed from foul papers. The final form he 
intended it to take for stage presentation? The plays printed from transcripts of 
prompt copy must give us something close to that. Here are three choices, but 
which one McKerrow conceived of as representing the author’s final intention 
is quite unknowable.’ We are back at one of the questions he never really 
faced. 

Elsewhere he writes, “The ‘most authoritative text’ is . . . that one of the 
early texts which, on a consideration of their genetic relationship, appears likely 
to have deviated to the smallest extent in all respects of wording, spelling, and 
punctuation from the author’s manuscript.” Appropriate as these words are for 
distinguishing a first edition from its simple derivative reprints, they cannot be 
used in a broader sense—as McKerrow seemed to have intended—in any case 
when more than one edition exists which has an independent link with authority. 
This Greg showed with devastating logic in “The Rationale of Copy-Text”. 
But Greg was thinking in comparatively narrow terms either of substantive 
literary purity in the one edition when the other was corrupt, or of substantive 
revision in the one providing an author’s literary intention at a later stage than 
in the other. Let us look at it instead in broader terms of alternative versions of 
a play. Suppose two texts exist in printed versions, one of which appears to 
represent the play substantially as Shakespeare first composed it, and the other 
substantially as it was shaped for acting. Does McKerrow’s definition of the 
authoritative text as that one deviating the least in all respects from the author’s 
manuscript help us? Which manuscript? Does it make any essential difference 
that to produce the second Shakespeare may have worked over a scribal copy? ** 
Is that manuscript any the less an author’s manuscript, therefore? Elsewhere 
McKerrow writes that it is the purpose of his edition to “present Shakespeare’s 
work as nearly as possible in the form in which he left it as the evidence we 
have permits.” What did he mean by “the form in which he left it”? Does this 
go back to his earlier statement, which is almost unintelligible to me, “it is very 
doubtful whether, especially in the case of the earlier plays, there ever existed 
any written ‘final form’”? Since Shakespeare wrote no copy to be used for 
printing purposes, in what form did he “leave” his plays? Is that form the foul 
papers or fair copy turned over to the company, or is it the play shaped for 

15 A, W.: “What McKerrow had in mind was made quite clear by his practice. Thus, in editing 
Romeo and Juliet he based his text on Q2, printed, he believed, from foul papers, supplemented 
from Qi; he assumed that, in making a fair copy of his play, Shakespeare would not have copied 
out his first shots. Consequently, McKerrow relegated these to the collation notes. On the other 
hand, he assumed that Shakespeare would not necessarily have decided whether ‘two’ or ‘three’ 
Servingmen would appear in the acting version, and consequently he preserved Q2’s ‘two or three’ 
in his stage direction. Naturally enough he did not aim at giving readers prompt-book versions of 
the plays if he had anything more authoritative for his text; and he did not, of course, cut out 
from his Richard III passages omitted by Q, nor did he cut down his Richard II Q text in the light 
of F. He took it for granted that no one would do this kind of thing. In drawing his comparison 
between the kind of copy printers got of Shakespeare’s plays and the position today, he may have 
had in mind the kind of copy Granville-Barker handed in to Sidgwick and Jackson, presumably 
without duplicated matter and which, once published, ‘fixed’ the text.” 

16 A, W.: “This can be settled in the light of Prolegomena, p. 17. No copy (whether manuscript 
or print) would have taken precedence over autograph. If McKerrow had believed, for instance, 
that the F Hamlet contained Shakespeare’s second thoughts, he would none the less have based his 


text on Q2 and incorporated F's corrections (authoritative) in that. McKerrow’s ‘in all respects’ 
covers, of course, accidentals.” 
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acting after suitable experiment and experience? There are serious implications 
here for editorial theory, but McKerrow does not recognize them; and, indeed, 
the implication seems to be that the form in which Shakespeare left his text 
coincides with that represented by the printed version. Even in one-text plays 
this concept can scarcely be maintained, and it has no validity at all when 
collateral substantive texts are preserved. Hence, what text of Hamlet, of Othello, 
of Lear, or of Troilus and Cressida are we to attempt to establish? The literary 
text before acting, or the acting version? Or in order not to lose from the main 
text of a modern standard edition one precious Shakespearian word, are we, as 
all editors have done, going to conflate the two texts to produce some form 
which almost certainly never existed at any time as a unit and hence can bear 
no real relation to the author’s hypothetical final intentions either for a literary 
or for a dramatic text, and certainly is not going to resemble any form in which 
he left it, for whatever purpose? This is the text of Hamlet that we read, I am 
convinced. Are we not hypocrites when we avouch our undying devotion to 
Shakespeare’s plays as “theatre”? What editor would not prefer the literary, 
uncut version to the theatrically cut and shaped version, even if this latter could 
be shown to be Shakespearian? 

Among the ways in which a text can be established only comparatively, I 
listed the skill and thoroughness with which different editors may treat the 
same preserved materials so that one may give more satisfaction than another, 
followed by the remark that there are few objective factual tests for establish- 
ment, and that the most important is the approval of the users, or let us say of 
the most informed group of users. 

With the exception of the first quarto of Titus Andronicus, the third quarto 
of Richard II, and the fragment ot the first quarto of 1 Henry IV, the Cam- 
bridge editors of the 1860’s had the same materials for Shakespeare text which 
we possess today, and which had been known before them by Malone. Their 
establishment of the text for some fifty years—no mean feat—was made by the 
superior skill which they brought to their work. This skill was of two varieties: 
first, more clearly than any one before them they saw the necessity of selecting 
as the basis of their edition what may be loosely called the most authoritative 
texts; and, secondly, they surpassed their predecessors in the conservative degree 
to which they emended and, when apparently free eclectic choice was possible, 
the literary taste with which they selected their readings. 

It seems probable that with the passage of time their text gave less satisfac- 
tion and slowly, we may say, disestablished itself when scholars became aware 
that the accumulation of further linguistic, bibliographical, historical, and gen- 
eral critical information exposed the possibility for a fresh survey and new 
establishment. For example, because the Old Cambridge editors were un- 
able to construct what seemed to be a reasonably satisfactory authoritative expla- 
nation for the divergent early texts of Richard III and of Hamlet, their choice of 
the foundation text had to be made on relatively uninformed grounds, even 
misconceptions, and in each case was faulty. The consequences for Richard III 
were most serious, for a large number of times when the two texts diverged, the 
editers followed their copy-text, which unfortunately was a bad quarto and 
could lead them only to error as a general rule. In Hamlet, they chose the Folio 
text and though, as Dr. Walker has remarked, in the major readings their 
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eclecticism saved them from serious error,’* yet in hundreds of indifferent 
matters they followed the sophistications of the Folio. In both cases modern 
analysis of the texts has substantially solved problems which had seemed in- 
soluble to the Old Cambridge editors and thus has offered a relatively simple 
means of returning more closely to what Shakespeare must have written and, 
in at least most matters, had presumably seen no occasion to change. 

In other respects the publication of the great Oxford Dictionary has re- 
vealed that various words or forms usually emended in error are legitimate and 
should not be altered. Correspondingly, greater knowledge of words and mean- 
ing showed the way to other necessary emendations. Also, it was recognized 
that Shakespeare was not invariably so regular either in grammatical usage or 
in versification as the Old Cambridge editors, following their predecessors, had 
made him out to be. This last is, I suppose, in part what McKerrow had in 
mind when he wrote of the ideal text that “on the negative side, [it] should 
not in any way be coloured by the preconceived ideas or interpretations of later 
times.” That the 18th-century editors thought Shakespeare’s apparently irregu- 
lar grammar and versification were corruptions in the text, and not original, and 
freely emended in the belief that they were recovering what Shakespeare actu- 
ally must have written, may certainly come under the head of the preconceived 
ideas of later times about Elizabethan usage coloring the text; but what else 
McKerrow had in mind, and what he meant by interpretations, is not clear 
to me.?8 

It is incontestable, I think, that in the interval between the Old Cambridge 
edition and the proposed edition of McKerrow there had arisen a demand for 
certainty in the matter of Shakespeare text which could best be met by the 
application of what we may call scientific methods. One example of this new 
development is the modern insistence on choosing a copy-text not on assumed 
critical grounds but through analysis of the evidence as to the nature and history 
of the underlying manuscript. Another that illustrates the growing requirement 
for fact rather than opinion was the demand for an old-spelling edition that 
presumably would be utilized by general informed readers as well as by pro- 
fessional scholars. That such a demand has not slackened may perhaps be 
illustrated by the large number of copies sold of the recent Yale facsimile of the 
First Folio, despite its serious faults, In small as well as in large matters there 
was unquestionably a pressure towards securing a text that would utilize scholar- 
ship chiefly to remove the last vestiges of 18th-century sophistication without 
adding a 2oth-century variety as a replacement. Logically motivated textual 
study had quite revised concepts of other texts. It was time to apply it to Shake- 
speare, scholars thought, and to establish a new text, scientifically arrived at and 
as faithful as possible to the authoritative materials which had been preserved. 

17 “Collateral Substantive Texts (with especial reference to Hamlet),” Studies in Bibliography, 
VII (1955), 54, 56, 67. 

18 A, W.: “McKerrow would have considered that deductions drawn from well-founded infor- 
mation were legitimate inferences, not preconceptions. He was, in fact, very keen on eliminating 
unnecessary scene divisions (e.g. in Romeo and Juliet) and, in editing the different plays, would 
gladly have pursued an independent course if he had not felt tied to Custom for the user’s con- 
venience in reference. This is what motivated his inclusion of a Folio line numbering, because if he 
had been able to establish this as a permanent means of reference many antiquated scene divisions 


could have been eliminated. What he would consider-a preconception, on the other hand, was 
Pope’s belief that some of the matter was too undignified for Shakespeare.” 
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In this respect McKerrow was temperamentally more a child of his time 
than Dover Wilson, and it is a great pity that Wilson stole his thunder by 
usurping the claim for scientific method. As a result, McKerrow argued—cor- 
rectly—that Wilson’s results were arrived at by pseudo-science; but he then 
asserted—with a great deal of prejudice, in my opinion—that science and textual 
study could not be joined. As a result, at one moment we find McKerrow dis- 
avowing the usefulness of the scientific method and of bibliography, as well of 
linguistic method, and upholding background studies in the world of the six- 
teenth century as well as special studies of the details of Shakespeare’s style and 
imagery. Then, apparently afraid of the implications, he hastily adds that textual 
criticism is necessary to prevent us from confusing imagery that can safely be 
attributed to Shakespeare and that which has been put into his mouth by edi- 
tors. I suppose what he means by textual criticism is, rather narrowly, the studies 
that are made into the assignment of relative authority to texts as a whole, for 
he then continues at the next moment, “Indeed, when we sum up the whole 
matter, we shall, I think, find that the editing of an olu vext, however much it 
may call for literary appreciation and imagination, must in the first place be 
based upon the most careful research into surviving evidence, and that how- 
ever much it may depend for its foundations upon that kind of common sense 
which some would dignify by the name of ‘science’, it is also, and perhaps in 
all its finer achievements, of the nature of an art.” 

The logic here appears to be quite contradictory. Editing calls for powers 
of literary criticism but must be based upon textual criticism, defined as the 
analytical arrangement of texts as a whole into different ranges of authority. 
However, though its foundation must be this textual criticism, the best editing 
is of the nature of an art. If the art is not resident in literary criticism, and we 
have not rounded the circle, I have not the faintest idea what is meant.’ It is 
unfortunate that McKerrow did not elaborate on the nature of this art, for his 
practice as he then proposed it seems to be mechanical in the extreme and 
divorced as far as he could contrive from anything resembling an art. The first 
task for each play is “to determine the most authoritative text, the one which, on 
the evidence available, we must suppose to come nearest to what Shakespeare 


19 A. W.: “When he stressed the need for textual criticism in conjunction with literary criticism, 
what McKerrow had in mind was Mrs. Tillotson’s review of Caroline Spurgeon’s book, showing 
that C. S. had used as evidence some readings that were not in the early texts at all but were the 
emendations of later editors. Then at the foot of this page [p. viii] what McKerrow was enunciating 
is what everyone would recognise as the truth: (1) that an editor’s first business is recension—the 
examination of the inter-relationship of all possibly authoritative texts both to one another and to 
the lost original; and (2) emendation, the attempt to recover, by reference to the conclusions reached 
about (1) and also in the light of an editor’s understanding of his author and his times, readings 
perverted in transmission—the discipline being provided by conclusions about transmission, the 
imagination by a full understanding of his author. A classical textual critic would style the last 
‘inherent probability’ and McKerrow saw that it was this that led to the ultimate acceptance of an 
emendation. This, I am sure, is true; however plausible an emendation may be in the light of, say, 
the ductus literarum, it will not establish itself unless it has the inherent probability of truth to 
nature. McKerrow was talking very good sense, though not with the lucidity of Greg. The argument 
is certainly not circular. Literary criticism without textual criticism, he was arguing, is as little use 
as textual criticism without literary criticism. The foundation is textual criticism (the question of 
transmission), the finer art, literary criticism brought to bear on emendation but only if the proper 
foundations have been laid, and imagination disciplined by what the proper study of transmission 
has revealed. I judge that the first paragraph of Greg’s Principles of Emendation puts the gist of 
this more lucidly.” 
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wrote.” This text is then reproduced except when it is wrong; that is, it is 
cleared “as far as possible of numerous errors with which the ignorance and 
carelessness of copyists and printers have disfigured it, but without . . . any 
attempt to improve upon the text as the author left it.” 

Here we have again this myth of Shakespeare having “left” a text in any 
form necessarily resembling that which got into print. We may take two differ- 
ent examples. There is a constant assumption in McKerrow that the form in 
which the author “left” the text will be superior in a literary manner to other 
versions. But if Shakespeare in fact worked over his originally contrived copy 
and directly assisted in shaping it for actual production, certain features of 
literary esteem might be removed. It is barely possible that the position of the 
nunnery scene in the bad-quarto Hamlet could be an official revision, and, more 
certainly perhaps, that the absence of the “How all occasions do inform against 
me” soliloquy from the Folio is an authorial cut made as much for reasons of 
character portrayal as for theatrical speeding of the action. But these matters 
are rather hypothetical. A better example comes with Richard III. Here the 
first edition was a bad quarto, a corrupt memorial reconstruction having no 
direct transmissional link with Shakespeare’s manuscript. To serve as printer’s 
copy for the Folio, an example of a late edition of this bad quarto was rather 
incompletely annotated by comparison with a playhouse manuscript, this manu- 
script itself being in such bad shape that it had apparently been partly patched 
with some uncorrected leaves from an earlier edition of the quarto. What 
Shakespeare had to do with “leaving” a text like this, I cannot imagine. And 
how such a text is to be cleared to any degree at all of the corruptions of copyists 
and printers, to which we may here add actors, without “improving” upon it, 
I cannot imagine either. McKerrow would certainly have denied that the rather 
considerable reconstruction made by Alice Walker and Dover Wilson in the 
recent New Cambridge edition could in any sense result in the establishment 
of a text, since so much of it is not drawn from extant materials and would 
come under the head of rewriting or “improving”. In this case, at least, I am 
sure he would have been wrong. Though there may be some excessive enthusi- 
asm for smoothing out the text in this new edition, as well as some of the 
familiar Wilson faults, the total result certainly approaches nearer to what must 
have been Shakespeare’s version than McKerrow’s conservative text could ever 
have done. 

The heart of the matter, however, is what McKerrow meant by the text 
being “wrong” and what he would have done to clear the text of scribal and 
compositorial alterations (he does not mention other perhaps more serious 
varieties). He is not very precise in this matter, but his discussion seems to indi- 
cate that emendation would have been largely confined to the repair of mani- 
fest and obvious errors which showed their nature as errors by their failure 
to make sense and in which the mechanical origin could be demonstrated— 
readings, that is, “certainly corrupt”. McKerrow was not so naive as to suppose 
that all departures from Shakespeare’s own wording by copyist or compositor 
would result in obvious nonsense, but he appeared to be very pessimistic about 
the certain detection of anything else. Admitting that such detection is most 
difficult indeed in a single-text play, we may still see that McKerrow carried the 
same pessimism over to plays in which a derived edition may contain some 
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reference back to authority, as in a Folio reprint of a quarto which has been 
slightly touched up by annotation from a prompt-copy manuscript. In such a 
case, McKerrow denies an editor the right to attempt to distinguish between 
author’s readings transferred by annotation and unauthoritative variants result- 
ing from transmission, in either text, except for readings that are “certainly 
corrupt”. McKerrow insists without qualification that once the editor convinces 
himself that a derived edition contains such reference back to an authority, he 
must accept all of its alterations except for manifest errors and blunders, with- 
out distinction. 

This is, of course, a faulty principle. It neglects to enquire whether the 
reference back to authority is to an authority superior or inferior to that behind 
the first print, and thus does not contemplate the possibility that in a play like 
Troilus and Cressida a true annotation in F, and not a transmissional error, 
will usually replace a Q Shakespeare revision with a rejected first reading. It 
does not conceive of the fact that compositorial studies may be able to isolate for 
an editor variants which are more likely to be from the transmission than the 
annotation. And so on, not to take time unduly with obvious arguments, many 
of which have been rehearsed by Greg in “The Rationale of Copy-Text”. This 
illustration shows how completely McKerrow proposed to shackle all editorial 
discretion merely to escape what he wrongly took to be the only alternative— 
the largely unprincipled eclecticism of Pope. Editing of this nature is not an art 
in any sense. In its search for a purely mechanical perfection and for conditions 
that would remove all possible opportunities for an editor to go wrong by the 
exercise of his judgment, McKerrow’s editorial system would end by forcing 
him into error merely by following the rigid rules and failing to use his judg- 
ment. If there is anyone who doubts this, let him look at Alice Walker’s recent 
article on r Henry IV,”° to see how, in order to secure the handful of variants 
which the casual Folio annotator must have taken from his manuscript to cor- 
rect the quarto printer’s copy, a McKerrow editor would corrupt his text by 
being forced simultaneously to accept about twenty times the number of other 
variants which evidence close to the point of demonstration suggests could have 
originated only with the compositors. 

I suppose there is something of an inference that McKerrow might have 
proposed roughly the same procedure when there is a seriously mixed text like 
Lear, although it seems clear from one statement** that he did not seem to 
recognize the similarity of the Lear problem to that of Richard III, which he 
had edited with apparently little hesitation. Moreover, whether he would have 
allowed this theory to stand for what are in the main collateral substantive texts 
like Hamlet and Othello is unknown. There are only two references to such in 
Prolegomena. One, they exist; two, they offer problems of extreme difficulty. 
It is quite clear that when he published Prolegomena McKerrow felt in no posi- 


20 “The Folio Text of 1 Henry IV,” Studies in Bibliography, VI (1954), 45-59. 

21 Prolegomena, p. 13: “Any one of the texts which stands at the head of an extant series or 
which is independent of the others may be the one which represents most accurately the author’s 
manuscript, and it is only by consideration of the readings themselves and by the use of our own 
judgment that we can decide which edition should be used as copy-text. Fortunately, in many cases 
one is so much inferior to the other or others, as in the case of the ‘bad’ Quartos, that there can be 
little doubt, but in others such as Hamlet Q2 and F1, Lear, and Othello problems of great difficulty 
and complexity arise.” 
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tion to theorize about editorial procedure other than with single-text plays which 
at the most might have been touched up in the Folio with some few authoritative 
readings. 

The only clear respects in which McKerrow seemed prepared to utilize the 
developing scholarship of his day were in the process of choosing the copy-text, 
which to him comprised a substantial part of textual criticism, and in accepting 
the help of the New English Dictionary. Today, largely through the study of 
compositors and their characteristics, we have carried to a far greater point of 
refinement the estimate of the nature of underlying printer’s copy. The change 
in the kind of evidence used for such an investigation may be seen by compar- 
ing what was available to Greg in his Editorial Problem, chiefly a study of 
stage-directions, with that which Dr. Williams has illustrated from spelling 
evidence.” Moreover, our ability to penetrate more deeply into the internal 
evidence preserved in a text in general has in some cases enabled us to make 
certain probable assumptions about the divergent nature of individual parts of 
the copy, as in the texts of Richard II, Richard Ill, Hamlet, Henry V, and 
1 Henry VI. The study of compositors and their characteristics, as we have 
heard both from Dr. Walker and Dr. Williams,”* affords us in some cases the 
opportunity to make generalizations about the degree of correctness or corrup- 
tion in bibliographical units of text. 

Critics who grow impatient of the general nature of bibliographical investi- 
gation of texts—as in the studies of the Folio compositors A and B and their 
characteristics—have sometimes pooh-poohed the value of these generalizations 
because they do not demonstrate whether a given specific reading is good or bad, 
as whether, for instance, Hamlet’s wits were like sweet bells out of time or out 
of tune. Instead, I should say this. Analytical bibliography and related textual 
criticism are still in the process of basic investigation and are yet in no position 
to begin the application of their findings to more than isolated practical prob- 
lems. Yet when on a provisional basis critics now begin the process of applying 
what we surmise in general to the solution of immediate textual cruxes, it is 
certainly of some note that we have some kind of a factual background for our 
assumptions which was not present before; and therefore the more we know 
in general about the history of the transmission of Shakespeare’s text, the better 
are the odds that any single decision will be right if it is made in terms 
consonant with our general knowledge. The more we know in general, 
the more we can apply our knowledge to specific cases; and we are rapidly 
acquiring a considerable store of new bibliographical knowledge. For example, 
I think there can no longer be a question that Hamlet’s flesh was sallied, not 
solid; and that this decision can now be tested by circumstantial evidence 
strong enough to come close to proof. 

Much of what McKerrow thought to be unknowable, and subject only to 
speculation, is now coming within the range of evidence. McKerrow’s position 
was roughly this. We have certain documents representing all that has been 

22In a paper read before The English Institute on 16 September 1954, and due to be printed 
in Studies in Bibliography, VII (1956). 

23 The reference was to the English Institute meetings. Dr. Walker’s paper, “Compositor 
Determination and other Problems in Shakespearian Texts,” appeared in Studies in Bibliography, 


VII (1955), 3-15. Reference should also be made to John Russell Brown, “The Compositors of 
Hamlet Q2 and The Merchant of Venice,” in the same issue, pp. 17-40. 
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preserved of Shakespeare’s text. We know all that we are ever likely to know 
with certainty about their nature and history. All else is guesswork, and will 
always remain uncertain. It is the function of an editor to take these materials 
as they are and to preserve them in a conservatively purified form. 

The present position of scholars using the biblio-textual method is this. 
The full possibilities for results from scrupulous analysis of these documents 
are only beginning to be recognized. The job is to find the evidence to turn 
guesswork into hypothesis and hypothesis into reasonable enough probability 
to build on. The resulting editorial method will be liberal and eclectic, but the, 
eclecticism will not be unprincipled, as with Pope, but based on and consistent 
with a working hypothesis about the nature and history of each separate Shake- 
speare text viewed in conjunction with each other separate Shakespeare text. 
These working hypotheses will have factual backgrounds largely derived from 
bibliographical analysis both general and particular. 

McKerrow’s pessimism about the application of scholarship to text, espe- 
cially of bibliographical scholarship in its textual modifications, and his con- 
sequently narrow views about the establishment of a text only from a compari- 
son and not from a thorough analysis of extant materials, are as a result no 
longer applicable and will be even more startingly anachronistic within the 
next decade.* Valuable as are many of the details in Prolegomena as suggestions 
for the presentation of an edited text, the general textual theory of its preface 
and opening chapters fails to concern itself with more than the simplest category 
of Shakespearian texts and even within that range is no longer a guide that can 
be trusted by an editor of Shakespeare, or of the general Elizabethan drama. 


University of Virginia 


24 The spectacular nature of Dr. Charlton Hinman’s recent bibliographical discoveries about the 
printing of the First Folio heavily underlines this statement, especially when their full implications 
are worked out and the process of application begun. 




















Adversity and the Miracle of Love in 
King Lear 


PAUL N. SIEGEL 


E have become increasingly aware that King Lear is, as J. C. 
Maxwell has put it, “a Christian play about a pagan world.”* 
However, the significance for the play of the ideas on the 
value of adversity in Boethius’ continuingly influential De 
Consolatione Philosophiae and the Christian humanist works 

; that followed in its tradition, combining the doctrines of the 
church fathers and the teaching‘of classical, particularly stoical, philosophers, is 
not fully realized. 

Boethius in the concluding part of his book sought to reconcile the mis- 
fortunes brought by chance with the concept of divine providence, finding that, 
uncertain as life in this world is, it is under the control of the divine power 
which had created the order by which it operates and of which seeming chance 
is a part. This reconciliation retained its validity for Shakespeare’s age and is the 
basis for Shakespearian tragedy. Philemon Holland, commenting on the wis- 
dom but pagan inadequacy of Plutarch’s observations on fortune, expresses the 
doctrine thus: 

Long time hath this proverb been current, That there is nothing in this 
world but good fortune and misfortune. Some have expounded and taken it 
thus; as if all things were carried by mere chance and aventure, or moved 
and driven by inconstant fortune, an idol forged in their brain, for that they 
were ignorant in the providence of the True God, who conducteth ordi- 
narily all things in this world by second causes and subaltern means, yea, 
the very motion, will, and works of men, for the execution of his ordinance 
and purpose.” 


The wicked, even if retribution is not always visible, as it generally is, suffer in 
their troubled and unhappy minds, true felicity being only possible for the 
virtuous.* The good, on the other hand, when they encounter adversity, learn 
from it to love their fellow men and God: 


1“The Technique of Invocation in King Lear,” MLR, XLV (1950), 142. Studies that have 
been most important in bringing this out are Enid Welsford, The Fool (London, 1935); R. W. 
Chambers, King Lear (Glasgow, 1940); S. L. Bethell, Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tra- 
dition (London, 1944); Robert Bechtold Heilman, This Great Stage (Louisiana University Press, 
1948). 
2 The Philosophie, commonlie called, The Morals written by the learned Philosopher Plutarch of 
Chaeronea, tr. Philemon Holland, 1603 (New York, 1936), p. 315. 

3 This aspect of the doctrine has been well summarized and illustrated through quotations in 
Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion (Cambridge University Press, 1930), 
pp. 16-22. 
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Good fortune deceyueth, and euill fortune teachyth. . . . Furthermore 
good fortune wyth her flatterynge drawethe men that be wauerynge from 
felycitie or perfytte good whych is god. Euyll fortune for the most parte 
bryngethe men agayne to perfyt felycitie. . . . The loue of God... 
gouernythe both the land and the sea, and likewyse commaundethe the 
heuen, and kepyth the world in due. order and good accorde. . . . This loue 
of god conserueth vertuous folke, and suche as be ioyned together in the 
bond of friendship. And this loue knytteth together the sacramét of wed- 
locke, with chast loue betwene man and wyfe. Thys loue also settith his 
lawes whych is trewe frendeshipe to faythful frendes and felowes. ...O 
howe happye were mankind yf this love of God that rulyth heuen, myght 
rule and gouerne theyr myndes . . . that one myght loue another, and agre 
as the eleméts do agre.* 


Bacon, eleven centuries later, repeats in epigrammatic form the encomium of 
adversity as a teacher of virtue, emphasizing that it is a blessing of God and that 
it brings good as through a miracle: 


It was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the Stoics), that 
the good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to adversity are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarum 
optabilia; adversarum mirabilia. Certainly if miracles be the command over 
nature, they appear most in adversity. . . . The virtue of Prosperity is 
temperance; the virtue of Adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; Adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favor. . . . Certainly virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed, for Prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth best discover virtue.® 


In King Lear the consequences of men’s bad actions seem in retrospect to 
follow so inexorably from their causes, retribution appearing in a form poetically 
appropriate, that a sense of natural law is conveyed.® The suffering of Gloucester 
and Lear is, however, more than punishment; it is a purgatory which burns 
away their previous selfishness. Adversity brings for the good the miracle of 
love, a heightening of their humanity, the humanity whose lack is so unnatural 
in the wicked. The theme is stated by secondary characters whose words act as 
universalizing comment applicable to Gloucester and Lear. “Gods, gods!” ex- 
claims France, sounding the theme at the very beginning, as he sees Cordelia 
poor, forsaken, and despised, 


4 Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, tr. George Colville (1556), ed. Ernest Belfort Bax (Lon- 
don, 1897), pp. 51-52. 

5 “Of Adversity.” For other praises of adversity as part of divine providence, teaching men 
virtue, strengthening their patience and increasing their merit, testing their faith and deepening their 
love for God, see Sir Thomas Elyot, Of the Knowledge Which Maketh a Wise Man, ed. Edwin 
Johnston Howard (Oxford, Ohio, 1946), pp. 166-174; “A Dyalogue of Comforte agaynst tribu- 
lacyon,” The Works of Sir Thomas More (London, 1557), p. 1149; Cardanus Comforte, tr. Thomas 
Bedingfeld (London, 1573), sig. A6; Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academie (London, 
1594), p. 326. For similar citations from the religious reformers Becon, Coverdale, and Hutchinson, 
see John F. Danby, Poets on Fortune's Hill (London, 1952), pp. 108-127. 

6 Cf. Heilman, pp. 41-51, 53-57, 150-151. 
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‘Tis strange that from their cold’st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect. (I. i. 257-259) 


The coldness of ill fortune miraculously brings the warmth of love. Lear had 
indeed, as the Fool says later (I. iv. 115-116), given Cordelia “a blessing against 
his will”, the blessing of France’s love. So too does Kent, suffering the ignominy 
of being placed in the stocks, read the letter from Cordelia, whose love promises 
to redress the situation of the king and his devoted follower, by the “comfortable 
beams” (II. ii.171), the comforting and warming rays, of the rising sun, saying 
(II. ii. 172-173), “Nothing almost sees miracles/ But misery.” And Edgar, in 
reply to his father’s question, identifies himself as one who by the “art”, the 
magic, “of known and feeling sorrows,/ Am pregnant to good pity” (IV. vi. 
226-227). 

This is the miracle which happens to Gloucester. He has been a man who, 
although having good intentions, has been yielding before power wrongly used, 
heeding his ease rather than his duty and loving himself more than humanity. 
Unlike Kent, he has not spoken out against Lear’s division of the kingdom 
between his two daughters and their husbands. When Kent is placed in the 
stocks, he stays behind and tells him (II. ii. 159-161), 


I am sorry for thee, friend: ’tis the duke’s pleasure, 
‘Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d: I'll entreat for thee. 


Every one knows that the duke, his “worthy arch and patron” (II.i.61), will 
not be diverted from whatever he is pleased to do, and no practical person 
would therefore think of standing in his path—this is his implied defense of 
his compliance, although he tries to salve his conscience by saying that he will 
entreat Cornwall to release Kent, an entreaty he has already fruitlessly made. 
It is the way of the world to tread warily in the presence of the powerful and 
to compromise with principle. When he goes to aid Lear, it is a delicate ques- 
tion whether political prudence or compassion and duty is the main motivating 
force in his mind: “These injuries the king now bears will be revenged home; 
there’s part of a power already footed: we must incline to the king. . . . Though 
I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king my old master must be re- 
lieved” (III. iii. 12-20). Although our doubt as to which motive is stronger en- 
ables Gloucester to retain our sympathy, it is clear that devotion gets a push it 
badly needs from expediency. 

It is only after he is blinded that Gloucester sees right and wrong clearly. 
Adversity has proved to be a boon. As he says, 


I stumbled when I saw: full oft ’tis seen, 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. (IV. i. 21-23) 


He is referring specifically to his acquired knowledge that Edgar is faithful to 
him, but his words have a wider meaning, for he has learned more than this. 
Giving his purse to Poor Tom, he says, 
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That I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier: heavens deal so still! 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. (IV. i. 68-74) 


He realizes that he has abused his prosperity in gratifying his sensual desires, 
making heaven’s will in appointing him a lord subservient to his own by paying 
insufficient attention to the obligations as well as the privileges of his position 
and failing to care for such beggars and vagabonds as the one on whom he is 
now forced to rely. He is now for the first time able to see what hardship is 
because, having felt the power of the gods, he is able to sympathize with those 
suffering privation. He sees what the world, whose ways he has followed, is. 
As he says to Lear, in response to Lear’s “Yet you see how this world goes”, “I 
see it feelingly” (IV. vi. 151-152). 

But Gloucester’s purgatorial progress is not yet ended. Having renounced 
the world, he still takes the easiest way—that of seeking to commit suicide in 
despair—instead of fulfilling the will of heaven by accepting life in this world 
while remaining uncorrupted by it. He cannot endure his pain any longer, he 
says, “and not fall/ To quarrel” with the gods’ “great opposeless wills” (IV. vi. 
37-38). But he has already quarreled with their wills in regarding them as arbi- 
trary in their malicious sportiveness, killing men for their game as “wanton 
boys” do flies (IV.i. 38-39), and suicide is itself a rebellion against the gods, 
who have placed men on earth to fulfill their design. His statement of despair 
contrasts with his address to the “ever-gentle gods” (IV.vi.221) after he has 
been saved from suicide by Edgar and made to realize that it was a fiend which 
had tempted him to it and after he has witnessed in Lear the greatest affliction 
imaginable, “a sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch,/ Past speaking of in a 
king!” (IV. vi. 208-209), an affliction, which, however, he learns that the love 
of Cordelia has come to succor and relieve. Now he prays to them, 


Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please, (IV. vi. 221-222) 


for he has faith that the pain they inflict has ultimately a beneficent purpose. 

He does not, however, remain firm in his faith even now. It is Edgar who 
continually raises his faith when it languishes. Edgar has learned to understand 
the meaning of life as a result of the adversity he has faced—Lear is right in a 
way that no one realizes when he calls Poor Tom a philosopher—and is a 
guide to his father not only in a physical but a spiritual sense. His saving of him 
from suicide in despair is presented as a kind of miracle, a miracle which 
significantly follows Gloucester’s blessing of his son, who, unknown to him, 
stands beside him. Gloucester’s words, “If Edgar lives, O, bless him”, are 
addressed to the gods as he is kneeling to them in prayer, and it is as if he is 
blessed from on high in answer. He falls, as he thinks, from a tremendous 
height and wakes up not’to death but to life. “Thy life’s a miracle”, Edgar tells 
him (IV. vi.55). The idea of suicide had indeed been a dizzying and terrifying 
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prospect, before which, his brain reeling, he had succumbed to the temptation 
of a fiend, not in the form of Poor Tom but his own “worser spirit”. That he 
was saved after this fall as a result of the surveillance of the son whom he had 
cast out and reduced to beggary and to whom he had just given “a jewel/ 
Well worth a poor man’s taking” (a jewel valuable monetarily but more 
valuable as the precious jewel of heartfelt gratitude that is his last possession) 
with the words “fairies and gods/ Prosper it with thee” (IV. vi.28-30)—that he 
was saved in this manner is one of the miracles of love in King Lear, where 
love and benediction are, like the mercy of which Portia speaks, twice blessed, 
blessing him that gives and him that takes. 

So too is he saved from the hands of Oswald by his unrecognized son, now 
in the guise of a peasant, immediately after he has asked for him “the bounty 
and the benison of heaven” (IV.vi.229) for having offered to lead him to a 
resting-place. This blessing also, it would seem, is made on his knees, for he has 
just addressed to the gods the words of acceptance of their wills which bring 
from Edgar the comment “Well pray you, father” (IV. vi.223). Oswald, enter- 
ing and seeing Gloucester as he is blessing his son, tells him to repent his sins, 
for he is about to die, and the words would have greater dramatic significance 
if Gloucester is still kneeling. This attitude of prayer he no doubt maintains 
during the course of the fighting. 

Gloucester finally dies blessing Edgar. The conflict of emotions within him 
as he listens to his son’s account of how he “became his guide,/ Led him, begg’d 
for him, saved him from despair” (V. iii. 190-191) are a concentration in a few 
minutes of the previous struggle within him between serene faith and dark 
hopelessness. “I asked his blessing,” relates Edgar (V. iii. 195-199), 


and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage: but his flaw’d heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support! 
*T wixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 


The words “burst smilingly”, the final words of the seventeen-line sentence 
that comprises Edgar’s account of his pilgrimage (a sentence that mounts in 
intensity as it reaches the climax of how Edgar related his story to his father), 
come as a discharge of emotion that brings relief and peace. It is joy which is 
finally victorious in Gloucester’s conflict of emotions, for his own and his son’s 
sufferings have become meaningful by their reunion in a love which has brought 
them closer together than ever before. “O dear son Edgar,” he had said at the 
beginning of his purgatorial ascent to bliss, 


The food of thy abuséd father’s wrath! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
I'ld say I had eyes again! (IV. i. 23-26) 


He does live until then, and what he sees in that moment turns his agony into an 
ecstasy that life cannot sustain. 

The same miracle happens to Lear. He had been so impressed by the pomp 
and power of his position as king that he had forgotten his responsibilities. To 
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gratify his own ego and minister to his comfort he had put on a public spectacle 
in which his daughters were to compete in expressions of love with fragments of 
the kingdom as reward, he himself retaining his title and all of the regal splendor 
connected with it while giving up his duty to rule. The pride which he had 
accused his truthfully sincere daughter and his plain-speaking counselor of 
possessing had been his to an overweening degree—the self-will of a king 
whose passions have been pampered and judgment flattered all of his life so 
that now in his old age he never stops to question himself. His purgatorial 
experience teaches him his human limitations. The elements which he had so 
readily invoked, he has discovered, were not his to command like the servile 
courtiers who had flattered him. “When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding: 
there I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not men o’ their words: 
they told me I was every thing; ’tis a lie, I am not ague-proof” (IV. vi. 102-107). 
Grandiose diction and imperial pomp have given way to homely colloquialism 
and the humility of wisdom. In his next words he proclaims himself “every inch a 
king”, and so, in the grandeur of his suffering, he is, but he is a king who 
realizes his kinship with other men. “Let me wipe it first”, he replies (IV. vi. 
136), when Gloucester begs to kiss his hand. “It smells of mortality.” 

Like Gloucester, Lear in his suffering awakens to a new feeling of sympathy 
for his fellow man. 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 


he comments before the hovel to which Kent has brought him and the Fool 
in the storm, 


How shall your houseless head and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. (III. iv. 28-36) 


Just as Gloucester becomes aware of the selfishness of his sensual indulgence, 
the vice of the nobleman, Lear becomes aware of the selfishness of his proud 
willfulness, the vice of the king. 

But Lear does not hold on to his new compassion for humanity. “I'll pray, 
and then I'll sleep”, he says (III. iv.27), but before he can pray in behalf of the 
“poor naked wretches” whose suffering he has learned to feel, a prayer that 
would have been succeeded by peace of mind and health-giving rest, Poor Tom, 
the very lowest of such wretches, is brought out of the hovel by the Fool’s terri- 
fied cries and ironically drives Lear over the brink of insanity. “Hast thou given 
all to thy two daughters?/ And art thou come to this?” he exclaims (III. iv. 
49-50). Henceforth his mind can keep only on the way along which madness 
lies. Compassion is supplanted by revulsion. He sees mankind as conceived in 
lust and dedicated to evil. Like Gloucester he rejects life, but, in accordance with 
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his character, not with passive despair but with passionate denunciation. His 
view is shown to have truth in it—have we not seen the evil and the social in- 
justice which he excoriates?—but not the whole truth. As he is crying “kill, kill, 
kill, kill, kill, kill,” he is apprehended with the words “lay hand upon him” 
(IV. vi. 191-192), but, although the man who speaks them is acting for his 
daughter, he does so to receive him not as a prisoner but as a king. If Goneril 
and Regan exist in the world, so does Cordelia. 

When Lear sees Cordelia, it is after an artificially induced slumber pre- 
scribed by her physician that acts as a restorative, as the disturbance to his sleep 
by the need to flee from the plot against his life of Goneril and Regan had 
prevented his recovery. He is, according to the Folio stage direction, brought in 
on a chair, and we are told in the dialogue that fresh garments have been put 
on him. Royally arrayed, he is as if enthroned again. The music played as he 
wakes contrasts with the storm of the night he sought sleep in the farmhouse 
on Gloucester’s estate. He awakes to a new reality. Like Gloucester regaining 
consciousness after his supposed fall, he does so as if he is returning from 
death to a life which he is at first loath to resume. “You do me wrong to take 
me out o’ the grave”, he says (IV. vii. 45). But Cordelia, standing before him, 
is as an angel of mercy whose kind words are balm to his hurts. “O, look upon 
me, sir,” she urges him gently, 


And hold your hands in benediction o’er me: 
No, sir, you must not kneel. (IV. vii. 57-59) 


Lear has descended from the throne of his chair to kneel to her, as she has 
knelt to him in asking him for his blessing. The act, reminiscent of the manner 
in which Gloucester twice blessed Edgar, is one that has long been prepared for. 
Lear in his rage had imperiously sent Cordelia away “without our grace, our love, 
our benison” (I.i.268). He had withheld his love and his blessing because she 
had been reticent in the expression of her feeling for him. “Nothing will come 
of nothing” (I.i.92)—this had been his motto. Of the love that asks for nothing 
in return, of the forgiveness for injuries that is freely given, he had been 
ignorant. When Goneril had disappointed him, he had gone to Regan seeking 
the love that he was to find in Cordelia, but this love he had envisaged as find- 
ing expression in lex talionis: 


Yet have I left a daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable: 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfish visage. (I. iv. 327-330) 


When Regan had coldly counselled him to apologize to Goneril, he had replied, 
kneeling with bitter mockery to demonstrate the utter ridiculousness of the 
father begging forgiveness of the child, 


Ask her forgiveness? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house: 
“Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 
Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food.” (II. iv. 154-158) 
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But he does now kneel before his child, to whom he owes raiment, bed, and 
food, asking her forgiveness and begging pathetically not to be ridiculed, in 
words that remind us of his previous derision of what he is at this moment 
doing: 
Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man..... 
All the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, J think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. (IV. vii. 59-70) 


His abdication to his daughters while retaining the empty pomp of kingship 
had been a subversion of order; his kneeling to Cordelia, in a sense unnatural, 
is a miracle accompanying the restoration of order: Cordelia speaks to “this 
child-changéd father” (IV. vii.17)—this father who has been changed to a child 
by his children—not with the authority of a parent but with the deference of a 
daughter and a subject. 

In Cordelia’s love, which finds no cause for ceasing in the injury he has 
done her, Lear has found the perfect pattern of love, which he is now able to 
see and follow. His education and his redemption are now complete. But it is 
for heaven that Lear has been redeemed, not for earth. The purgatory through 
which he has gone has not fitted him for life in this world. He could not pos- 
sibly resume the kingship, which Albany announces at the end he will return 
to him, even if Cordelia were alive, for he is beyond thought of the things of 
this world in his blissful bathing in the radiant light of Cordelia’s “heavenly 
eyes” (IV. iii. 32), a light that, as he had mistakenly said of the light of Regan’s 
eyes, does “comfort and not burn” (II. iv. 176). When he is captured, he wel- 
comes prison, for prison with her will be a heaven: 


Come, let’s away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon ’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies: and we'll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. (V. iii 8-19) 


The greatest blessedness will be that kneeling for forgiveness which calls down 
divine benediction. They will pray and sing like the angels of heaven and tell 
each other old tales, legendary stories with miraculously happy endings such as 
that of The Winter's Tale, the report of which had caused the wonder-stricken 
teller of it to remark (V. ii. 30-32), “This news which is called true is so like 
an old tale that the verity of it is in strong suspicion.” From the height of their 
serene contentment they will look down with amused condescension upon the 
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creatures of this world and their concern with ephemeral things such as the 
latest political gossip of the court. They will engage in conversations with these 
creatures but will speak as those not of their world, regarding their assumed 
political omniscience as if they in turn had the omniscience of angels acting as 
God’s observers. And, so doing, they will outlive, as if they existed in eternity, 
whole generations of political lives subject to all the vicissitudes of factional 
strife on this mutable sublunary planet. 

But, as we listen to Lear, we have more than an inkling that this is not to 
be. Edmund, who has already told us his intention of dispatching Lear and 
Cordelia in anticipation of Albany’s releasing them, is standing by him as he 
is speaking. Cordelia, knowing, it would seem, what to expect of their captor, 
weeps for the fate she sees in store for her father. Edmund is inflexible. “Take 
them away”, he orders (V.iii.19), and then instructs the captain to put them 
to death. To expect a heaven in this world of evil is seen to be a delusion. 

When Lear comes on the scene again, it is, like Gloucester in listening to 
Edgar’s story, to relive in concentrated form all of the grief and joy he has 
hitherto experienced. Gloucester’s last moments, however, had been described, 
not enacted, in order that the feelings evoked by Lear’s death may not be weak- 
ened by the repetition. In the last scene of King Lear the audience’s emotions 
are stretched to the breaking-point. It had been reminded by Edmund’s words 
(V. iii. 199-200), “This speech of yours hath moved me,/ And shall perchance 
do good,” of his having sent his captain to kill Lear and Cordelia, if it had 
forgotten it. As Edgar told the story of the disclosure of Kent’s identity, it had 
listened sympathetically but with uneasy impatience. When a gentleman with a 
bloody knife had burst upon the stage, crying, “Help, help, O, help,” it had 
remained suspended in fearful doubt—a suspense prolonged by the horror- 
stricken inarticulateness of the gentleman, which for a moment only permitted 
him to exclaim “It came even from the heart of—O, she’s dead” in reply to the 
excited queries. When its fears had been relieved by the announcement that the 
knife came from the heart of Goneril, its tension had once more been keyed up 
by Albany’s question concerning the whereabouts of Lear and Cordelia and the 
interruption of Edmund’s reply caused by the bringing in of the bodies of 
Goneril and Regan, the fast-succeeding events holding its interest but not driv- 
ing out of its mind the knowledge that Edmund’s captain was on his way to 
execute his order. Finally, after Edmund, overwhelmed by what has hap- 
pened to him, by the story he has heard Edgar relate, and by the sight of the 
dead sisters, tells, “despite”, as he says, “of mine own nature”, what he has com- 
manded and after Edgar, who has already acted as the agent of divine justice, 
has gone to rescue Cordelia and Lear, it has had its hopes dashed by the en- 
trance of Lear with Cornelia dead in his arms. 

It seems the cruelest of ironies. Albany has just exclaimed (V. iii. 256), “The 
gods defend her!”—and this seems to be the answer. A moment or two earlier, 
and she would have been saved; now she is dead. Lear, who had been reclaimed 
from insanity, is mad once more, this time surely with no hope for recovery. In 
the mighty grief of his loss he is indifferent to the news of the death of Goneril 
and Regan. Albany in consideration of these happenings replies to the announce- 
ment of Edmund’s death (V. iii. 295), “That’s but a trifle here.” Cordelia’s death 
seems to have deprived the others’ of all significance. 
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But Lear refuses to accept the reality of Cordelia’s death. He calls for a 
looking-glass to see if she is breathing, seizes a stray feather and applies it to her 
lips. “This feather stirs”, he exclaims (V.iii.265). “She lives!” But then he 
immediately lapses into doubt and is diverted by the words of the others. “A 
plague upon you, murderers, traitors all!” he flashes, with a return to his old 
wrath, and then turns again to Cordelia: 


Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little. Ha! 
What is ’t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. (V. iii. 269-273) 


It is Cordelia’s voice that he fancies he hears, speaking so softly that it can barely 
be heard, that gentle voice whose “low sound” (I.i.155) he had once thought 
indicated her empty heart. The repeated self-deception is not only highly 
pathetic but, as the scene proceeded towards a denouement evidently still to be 
completed, probably awakened a faint hope in the Elizabethan audience, many 
or most of whom must have known of the triumph of Cordelia and the resump- 
tion of the kingship by Lear in Holinshed, A Mirror for Magistrates, Spenser, 
and an earlier play, that she would in fact revive, such revival scenes having 
been used in previous dramas of the day.’ As Lear’s mind, benumbed by its 
agony and incapable of continued concentration, strays once more to the kindly 
faces about him, now dimly recognizing the faithful Kent through his dazed- 
ness, the tension is slackened but not relieved. He is absorbed in apparently 
vacant contemplation, Albany and Edgar having agreed that it is useless to 
attempt to waken him from his torpor, as Albany states that he will hand over 
the power to him and promises that rewards and punishments will be dis- 
tributed, seemingly the conventional close of the play. Suddenly, however, his 
agony bursts forth: 


And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! (V. iii. 305-308) 


Then, his clothes hampering the anguished heaving of his chest, in a return to 
the tone of entreaty of the scene in which he awoke to find Cordelia, he requests, 
“Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir’—and in that moment, as A. C. 
Bradley saw in one of the most brilliant passages in Shakespearian criticism,® 
gains the certitude that she is not dead in a blinding flash that transfigures him 
with joy and makes his heart burst in an ecstacy such as Gloucester died in: 


Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 
Look there, look there! (V. iii. 310-311) 


For that which would make everything all right—if Cordelia is alive, he had 
said (V. iii. 266-267), “it is a chance which does redeem all sorrows/ That ever 
I have felt”—has come true for him, as it did for Gloucester. 


7™Cf, Theodore Spencer, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy (Harvard University Press, 1936), 
Ppp. 200-201. 
8 Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1950), p. 292. 
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His death, which puts an end to his agony, comes as a relief to the tension 
of the scene, a relief that Kent, who in the storm scene had told his royal master 
that he had rather break his own heart than Lear’s, voices when he says 
(V. iii. 312), “Break, heart; I prithee, break!” But an Elizabethan audience, at 
least its most sensitive members, with their strong religious assumptions, would 
have felt more than such relief; they would also have experienced a greater 
measure of reconciliation in their perception of a deeper meaning. Lear’s final 
conviction that Cordelia is alive might be regarded as the mysterious insight 
believed to be granted a man on the point of death,® the last blessing conferred 
upon him as he is kneeling by the corpse of his daughter.’° The heaven that he 
had seen would be his and Cordelia’s in prison, while ironically false as a picture 
of what awaited them there, was thus given an aspect of prophetic vision. The 
intimation of an after-life would also have been strengthened by the memory 


of the scene in which he awoke to the sight of Cordelia. “Thou art a soul in 
bliss,” he had said, 


but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. (IV. vii. 46-48) 


It was as if from purgatory he had heard the celestial music and seen the angelic 
radiance that he was at last about to attain, a vision of what he would experience 
after death. For the Elizabethans, with their penchant for regarding what 
happens in this world as an analogue of what will happen in the next world, this 
would have had a deep significance. 

There is, then, hinted to the poetic imagination a miracle greater than all 
the other miracles in the drama that has been wrought by the “love, dear love” 
(IV.iv.28) which has brought Cordelia from her high place in another country 
to suffer in gentle fortitude for the sake of Lear. This miracle is the redemption 
of Lear for heaven, a redemption analogous to the redemption of mankind, for 
which the Son of God had come down on earth. The analogy between Cordelia 
and Christ, who redeemed human nature from the curse brought on it by Adam 
and Eve, as Bethell pointed out (p. 60), is made unmistakable, although not 
crudely explicit, by the choric comment of her gentleman: 


Thou has one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. (IV. vi. 210-211) 


The Elizabethans, who were constantly being adjured in the homilies to follow 
the pattern of conduct established by Christ, would have more readily appre- 
hended than we do that Cordelia’s ignominious death completes the analogy 
between her and Christ. “Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia,” Lear said (V. iii. 
20-21), “The gods themselves throw incense.” The sacrifice Cordelia’s love 


®Cf. King Richard II Il.i. 5-9, 31-32. 

10 Lear, of course, could not be represented as holding Cordelia in his arms all this time: the 
attitude would be too strained and unnatural. He must have laid her down when he asked for a 
looking-glass, and in order to put the feather to her lips, he must kneel beside her. This is the 
posture in which he is depicted in eighteenth-century prints of the scene. The position reminds us 
of the blessings he and Gloucester received when they had knelt previously and contributes to the 
dramatic effect. 
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renders, made complete by her death, is indeed blessed. The “brand of heaven” 
(V.iii.22) that has temporarily parted her and Lear has, in releasing their souls 


from the prison of their bodies, enabled them to become reunited in eternal 
bliss."* 


Ripon College 


11 Oscar James Campbell has shown (“The Salvation of Lear,” ELH, XV (1948), 93-109) that 
King Lear derives from the homily, frequently dramatized in the moralities, of man deserted in the 
face of death by the fair-weather friends riches and worldly relationships and accompanied and sus- 
tained by one for whom he has done little, variously represented as faith, hope, charity, or good 
works, King Lear may, then, be said to conclude with a poetic suggestion of what was directly 
presented in the morality plays. It remains, however, firmly rooted in this world. Albany, who has 
learned during the course of the action to recognize the monstrous visage of evil despite the fair 
coloring with which rationalization paints it, is left to rule as king of Britain in accordance with 
justice and mercy. Edgar, in the final tableau standing dressed in armor, a figure of Christian 
chivalry exchanging charity with his brother as well as a philosopher knowing not only the mutability 
of the things of this world but also the divine order that lies behind it to which man must endeavor 
to conform—Edgar is fittingly to be his counselor. Kent, it is indicated, will shortly join Lear in 
death. It is the task of the new generation to bear “the weight of this sad time” and “the gored 
state sustain” (V. iii. 322, 320). The storm has broken the giants of the forest and left the young 
saplings. We are left with the impression of life continuing after great waste, fragile but capable of 
further existence. 




















Reviews 


Antony and Cleopatra (The Arden Shakespeare). Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, based on the 
edition of x. H. case. Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. lvi + 285. $3.85. 


The new Arden Antony and Cleopatra, ninth appearance of Case’s excellent 
edition of 1906, is a judicious revision and resetting of it. The “Reviser’s Preface”, 
after a just bow to Case, describes the text, the apparatus criticus, and the intro- 
duction, notes, and appendices. The origina! introduction is reprinted with only 
“half a dozen minor verbal alterations” and “extended to deal with points which 
Case neglected or only glanced at.” The text is “a new one, collated throughout 
with the Folio, and, though verbally little changed, extensively changed in 
punctuation” (I quote from the reliable jacket). Notes on the text (conveniently 
at the bottom of the page) “have been revised throughout, with little alteration 
‘but with a considerable amount of fresh comment,’ either by way of disagree- 
ment with Case or of tentatively suggested emendation.” Certain deletions and 
some wholly new glosses appear without indication; but modifications of Case’s 
notes and additions to them are included between a t and [R]. Four appendices 
treat “an arm-gaunt steed” (chiefly Appendix I in Case’s edition), mislineation, 
punctuation, and the staging of IV.xv and V.ii; and a fifth ends the volume 
with the extracts from North’s Plutarch that followed the introduction in the 
1906 edition. The format is admirable. 

In his preface Ridley disagrees with Greg and Wilson in explaining (a) a 
considerable amount of Folio mislineation (mainly in short speeches) and (b) 
some odd vagaries in the spelling of proper names. Much of (a) is “not really 
mislineation at all, but what one might call absence of lineation, consequent on 
the absence of an accepted modern typographical device” for clearly marking it, 
and “easily, and for the most part with certainty, corrected” when true mislinea- 
tion. The second appendix substantiates this point with five examples. Ridley 
thinks (b)—“Scicion” for Sicyon, “Towrus” for Taurus, “Ventigius” for 
Ventidius, and “Cleopater” for Cleopatra—dependent on “an auditory link at 
some point in the chain of transmission, though not necessarily on the link 
between copy and compositor.” 

The new editor avows a high respect for Folio punctuation, based on a 
belief that “in the punctuation of the early texts we have, pretty certainly, at 
least ‘playhouse’ punctuation, and very possibly a great deal of Shakespeare’s 
own”; and that “in general the ‘expectation of error’ should not be much higher 
with punctuation than with letters, unless the fault lies with the original copy.” 
Hence an “alteration in the original punctuation should be regarded as no less 
an emendation than a change in a word, and should be felt to need the same 
kind of justification.” In Appendix III twelve Folio passages are juxtaposed to 
Case’s readings of them “as typical of the ‘usual’ modern text”. With the excep- 
tion of one or two over-fine points, Ridley’s preference for the punctuation in 
these Folio passages is understandable. But extended comparison of Ridley’s 
repunctuation of Case’s text to bring it closer to the Folio shows the Ridley text 
much farther from Folio pointing than one might expect after his declared 
veneration for it. Old guard scholars who have preferred “syntactical” or “logi- 
cal” punctuation in modern texts to the “rhetorical” or “dramatic” discovered 
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nowadays in the early ones will be pleased to find Ridley avoiding such fantasias 
on Folio punctuation as mar the texts of the New Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Although the Yale facsimile edition of the First Folio has brought mislineation 
and punctuation matters within easy reach of the common reader, they will 
seldom attract him and the actor. The actor follows his own feeling and the 
pulse of the verse more than any alignment or punctuation of it. Both he and 
the usual reader expect a text wisely modernized in punctuation and spelling. 

Many moot readings and points in punctuation, lineation, and stage direc- 
tions get sensitive attention in the notes. The conventional scene divisions and 
indications of locality are retained and bracketed. Stage directions of the Folio 
are usually respected, though brackets are not always used exactly for separating 
out departures from the Folio. An arresting reading is how in I.i.50 instead of 
the “clearly impossible” who of F1 and the “universally accepted” whose of F2. 
Grounds are: it assumes the transposition of one letter by the compositor rather 
than the omission of two; it regularizes somewhat confused syntax (the 
redundancy of in thee after whose, though redundancy is admittedly not un- 
Shakespearian); and it makes the “passions . . . not Cleopatra’s possessions, but 
independent things, looking for someone in whom to display themselves to the 
best advantage, and finding.their show-ground in Cleopatra.” 

Appendix IV argues persuasively against the temporary structure that Dover 
Wilson finds necessary for the staging of IV. xv; and then against a temporary 
monument and entry aloft for V.ii. For the latter scene, Ridley suggests “that 
the whole stage should be thought of, and that if it is many of the difficulties 
melt into thin air.” Editors have paid excessive attention to North and have 
“failed to reckon with the readiness of the Elizabethan audience to change their 
imaginative conception of what their bare stage was at any moment supposed to 
represent.” Perspective suggestions are made for dealing with “Gallus and the 
muddled speech-heading at line 35”, and the stage directions for lines 231 and 
278 of this wonderful final scene: Ridley dismisses both Charmian and Iras after 
the former line and returns them after the latter. 

In his addition to Case’s familiar introduction—still valid in its comments 
on dates and sources—Ridley admires Bradley on the play, but not Lord David 
Cecil. In Wilson he finds some confirmation for his own reading of the Seleucus 
scene as a “put-up job, possibly even rehearsed beforehand”; but he rightly 
objects to Wilson’s glorification of the characters of Antony and Cleopatra. Dis- 
cerning remarks first made in the editor’s Shakespeare's Plays, a Commentary 
(London, 1937) are repeated—and well worth hearing again. “The play is... 
perhaps Shakespeare’s high-water-mark of sheer technical brilliance.” Recalci- 
trant, undramatic material is made absorbing by virtuoso strokes in characteriza- 
tion and style. Before the magnificent sweep of the play we are untroubled “by 
questions of worthiness or unworthiness, still less of morality or immorality.” 
Yet romantic myopia should not blind us to the mixed natures of its principals. 
An infatuated strumpet’s fool gains tragic stature by being made a triple pillar 
of the world. A professional courtesan, “infinitely varied, but not in the least 
complex” because “single-minded in the pursuit of her aim”, is unsparingly 
depicted in four acts; but in the last, becomes a great queen, “indeed fire and 
air”. It is “her superb vitality” that takes and holds Antony captive—and us as 
well. (In calling her “vitality” her “supreme virtue” Wilson in his edition of 
1950 echoed Ridley.) But the “peculiar glory of this play is not in its dramatic 
quality at all. It is in its poetry,” “beyond question Shakespeare’s topmost 
achievement in dramatic poetry, that kind of poetry which apart from its context 
is little remarkable, but in its dramatic setting is indefinably moving.” Illustra- 





























tion supreme of such “potent and poignant magic” is V. ii. 308-309. “Write that 
for its natural context, the description, let us say, of a happy and carefree mother, 
and it is a piece of quiet competence that no one will think of twice. Put those 
same words in the mouth of the great queen, standing in her full and final 
majesty, robed and crowned for the stroke of her last fatal lover, with the asp at 
the breast that had suckled her children, and the world catches its breath.” 


Exxin C, Witson 
New York University 


King John (New Arden Shakespeare). Edited by £. A. J. HONIGMANN. Harvard University 
Press, 1954. Pp. [Ixxvi] + 176. $3.85. 


“Ts that the elder, and art thou the heir?” 


As an incidental feature of his New Cambridge edition in 1936, Professor 
J. Dover Wilson undertook to establish beyond cavil the traditional position that 
Shakespeare’s King John is based on the 1591 two-part history, The Troublesome 
Raigne of John. In the course of his persuasive discussion, he paused to spin a 
contradictory hypothesis (p. xx) that the Raigne may have been a catchpenny 
plagiarism from Shakespeare, “a vamped up playbook written expressly for 
publication”. This hypothesis, with much circumstantial detail, Mr. Honigmann 
has seriously adopted as the foundation for his revised Arden edition. Of course 
it is not Professor Wilson that Mr. Honigmann cites as his sponsor, but rather 
Professor Peter Alexander, and presumably Professor Alexander’s oral teaching, 
for his books are rather reticent on this particular point. 

The new theory is that Shakespeare, drawing directly on Holinshed and 
other sources, composed John during the winter-spring of 1590-1591 for the 
amalgamated Strange’s and Admiral’s men (if it is any help to Mr. Honigmann, 
it may be noted that some years later the stage props of the Admiral’s men did 
include a lion’s skin). Thence the play was illicitly reconstructed for the Queen’s 
men, who subsequently sold their version to the booksellers as the Troublesome 
Raigne. The theory involves a radical redating of John in harmony with the 
current trend to shift Shakespeare’s earlier works backward, and a basic reevalu- 
ation of the work with respect to its originality in plotting. The fact that in our 
day an editor can, as his main contribution, attempt to reverse the accepted rela- 
tionship of the plays should convince younger scholars that the Shakespeare field 
is not yet exhausted. 

The reader’s first impulse is to pitch in manfully and dispel the curious fog 
that surrounds this—obviously—simple problem. Here are no algebraic un- 
knowns, but three known quantities: a chronicle that is the direct or ultimate 
source of both plays, and two plays of which one is derived from the other. With 
mounting chagrin one finds that the evidence, which theoretically should be 
profuse and decisive, is skimpy and problematic. Mr. Honigmann has failed to 
shake Professor Wilson’s case, yet he has raised points that need to be answered. 
Further study is in order. In short, one has an uneasy feeling that the evidence 
has not all been collected. Thus it seems clear to this reviewer thiat the opening 
speech of the famous Hubert-Arthur scene was rewritten (or written) by Shake- 
speare under the influence of the similar situation in Edward II (V.v.27ff.), 
with actual retention of the awkward phrase “fear not you”. Apart from the 
bearing on chronology, this would provide a source for the name of Shakespeare’s 
bit part, Gurney. 

The chief stricture to be made against this edition is that the limited space 
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available for a comprehensive introduction to the play is devoted in the main to 
controversial issues that would normally be debated in the scholarly journals. 
These issues are worth debating, but one may question whether this is the right 
forum. On the one hand, the scholar will have to have Professor Wilson’s edition 
at hand to enjoy Mr. Honigmann’s. On the other hand, the general reader or 
beginning student will receive an unbalanced orientation; for example, some 
five pages are spent arguing dubious topical allusions to the Brayne-Burbage 
theatrical lawsuit of 1590. 

Mr. Honigmann has his victories. Wilson’s perverse insistence that Shake- 
speare drew exclusively on the Troublesome Raigne is shown to be untenable 
even though one adhere to the traditional order of the plays. Again the prob- 
ability is established that elements of the John story were drawn from the early 
verse romance on Coeur-de-lion. Attention is focused once more on the fasci- 
nating puzzle of April 1, Shakespeare’s accurate date for the death of Queen 
Eleanor; one willingly rejects Wilson’s theory that this was a lucky guess, but 
one is reluctant to concede that Shakespeare must have consulted a Latin manu- 
script chronicle. On the subject of copy-text, Mr. Honigmann argues two strata, 
the author’s foul papers and some slight printing-house interference. The editor 
makes an interesting reassignment of lines to speakers at II. i. 149-151. 

Of the original Arden edition of Ivor B. John, few traces remain in this 
revision except in the text itself. Even here Mr. Honigmann occasionally reverts 
to a First Folio reading—for example, “cased lion” in place of Theobald’s 
“chafed” (III.i.259 in the traditional numbering, but here III.i.185, since Mr. 
Honigmann ventures on new scene divisions for the whole of Act III, which he 
begins at traditional III.i.75). The result is a bit droll at II.i.567, where Mr. 
Honigmann’s daring restoration of the Folio spelling “divel” is clarified by a 
footnote: “Variant of ‘devil’ ”. 

The editor prides himself on using Hubert as the designation from the 
outset for the Citizen of Angiers (II. i. 201), thus reducing the Dramatis Personae 
by one and resolutely showing his stand on the interesting problem raised in 
Professor Wilson’s edition. For his footnotes Mr. Honigmann has read widely in 
minor and non-literary Elizabethan texts; he has come up with some lively and 
helpful fresh parallels, as notably at I.i.124. The pertinent source passages 
from Holinshed are presented in a useful appendix. In general, the book main- 
tains the reputation of the Arden series for being handy and usable reading 
texts. Mr. Honigmann cannot be forgiven, however, if in the next printing he 
neglects to insert the traditional lineation of Act III as an alternate to his con- 
fusing substitute. 

FraNnkKuin B. Witt1aMs, Jr. 
Georgetown University 


William Shakespeare: The Complete Works, including a Biographical and General Intro- 
duction, Glossary and Index of Characters. Edited by CHARLES JASPER sisson. London: 
Odhams Press, 19543. Pp. lii + 1376. 255. 


Except for the Shakespeare Head edition of 1934, the text of which was 
simply a reprint of Bullen’s, no new edition of Shakespeare’s works in one vol- 
ume had been published in England since the nineteenth century when Pro- 
fessor Alexander brought out his edition in 1951. It is a little surprising, there- 
fore, that another new one-volume edition should follow hard upon its heels. 
Professor Sisson’s is a well-planned and well-printed book. It contains, besides 
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the plays of the first folio, Pericles, and the poems (but not The Two Noble 
Kinsmen), the complete text of Sir Thomas More. Besides a page-long introduc- 
tion to each play, there are six introductory essays on general topics—Shake- 
speare’s life, by Harold Jenkins; “The Canon and the Text” and “Editors, 
Editions and Critics”, by Miss Nowottny; “The Theatre and the Actors”, by 
Terence Spencer; “Shakespeare’s Language”, by Miss Hulme; “Music and 
Masque”, by Bruce Pattison. The page is divided into two columns. Speech- 
prefixes are printed as captions. Line numbers are given only as parts of the 
running-titles. The plays are divided into acts and scenes; sometimes, but not 
always, a scene-division which interrupts theatrical continuity is bracketed. 
Localities are assigned to all scenes. These include that venerable fiction “The 
house of Polonius”. 1 Henry IV III.i, however, is headed “Wales. Glendower’s 
castle”. Supplementary stage-directions are few. The text is very lightly punctu- 
ated: indeed vocatives and interjections are often shorn of their commas. A 
serious defect of the text in my opinion is the lack of differentiation of syllabic 
and non-syllabic -ed. The introduction says: “Ed elisions are removed except in 
the Poems and Sonnets”. A logical or practical reason for this distinction I 
cannot imagine. 

But of course Mr. Sisson’s edition will be judged by its text. That this has 
been carefully studied is evident to casual inspection, and the editor’s treatment 
of it is often independent. This independence sometimes takes the form of 
printing a continuous speech partly as prose and partly as verse, a recourse to 
which I can reconcile myself only with difficulty, though I freely concede that 
the problem is knotty. For example, two speeches of Lady Percy in 1 Henry IV 
(II. iii. 80-86, 88-91) are arranged as two lines of prose, four of verse and two of 
prose, two of verse respectively; in the first the transition from prose to verse 
comes in the middle of a sentence. Both are prose entire in Q. The last speech 
of the prince in III. iii is arranged as seven lines of prose and four of verse, the 
shift coming after a semicolon; this is printed as verse in Q. On the other hand, 
the last speech of the prince in II. ii, printed as prose in Q, is turned into verse. 
Rhythmically there is little to choose between these two speeches of the prince: 
either might be called prose with an exceptionally regular rhythm or loose blank 
verse. The introduction speaks of “numerous emendations now first proposed”; 
these, or at least some of them, are specified in the introductions to the individual 
plays. The introduction to Troilus and Cressida, e.g., lists 27 readings in doubt- 
ful or disputed passages. Of these ten are found in no other edition or in only 
one or two others. Among the innovations several are, I think, very palpable hits. 
“They have galls, Good arms, strong joints, true swords, and great Jove’s accent” 
(I. iii. 238), rather than “Jove’s accord”, is a good solution (but I think Mr. 
Sisson’s punctuation is disputable). From Q’s sate or F's sent at II. iii. 86 he 
has recovered fobbed (“He fobbed our messengers”). In Q’s shrupd at IV. v. 193 
he has recognized shraped (“When that a ring of Greeks have shraped thee in”), 
but the meaning he assigns to the word (“ensnared”) is unknown to the N.E.D. 
He is the first editor to adopt Kellner’s conjecture at V. vii.11, “my double- 
horned Spartan”. Of course no explanation or justification of new readings can 
be offered in an edition on this scale, but the paleographical basis of several of 
those cited is apparent enough. Since it is expected that Mr. Sisson will publish 
the results of his study of the text in detail, final judgment need not be 
attempted now. 

M. A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy: A Study in Comparative Drama from Aristophanes 
to Shakespeare. By DANIEL C. BOUGHNER. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press 
[1954]. Pp. xii + 328. $5.00. 


Professor Boughner has here attempted a comparative study of the develop- 
ment of the braggart in the comic drama of six different countries—ancient 
Greece and Rome, Italy, England, Spain, and France. Much has already been 
written, of course, on the sources and influences of the plays here involved, and 
even on the braggart himself, for each of the countries here represented, but this, 
I believe, is the first attempt to view in perspective the development of the 
braggart throughout the European tradition. As such it introduces certain new 
evaluations and gives attention to minor neglected areas and aspects of the 
subject. It is, therefore, a work of some interest to students of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethan dramatists. 

The study begins with a definition of the type as found in Aristophanes’ 
Heracles and Dionysus, the true original of the braggart soldier, and in 
Menander’s Bias, who reflects civilian distaste for the strutting soldiers who 
returned from battle laden with spoils and delighting in vulgar ostentation and 
brags. Here, as elsewhere, Boughner emphasizes the necessity of the close relation 
of successful comedy to familiar reality. Plautus’ Pyrgopolinices—traditionally 
the miles gloriosus—is made up of “folly in triplicate—boastfulness, lust, and 
vanity”. Both Plautus and the less extravagant Terence introduced a sentimental 
love interest foreign to their Greek predecessors, and thus the Roman braggart 
soldier, because of his lust and vanity, takes on the role of the fashionable lust- 
loving upstart, and the type appears clearly defined and, in outline at least, fully 
developed. Pyrgopolinices became for the moderns “an effective pillory for all 
strutters, civilian as well as military, and all hated local types”. 

The Italian dramatists of the sixteenth century were quick to seize upon the 
bragging gallant to satirize the hated dandified Spanish mercenary who then 
occupied their country. The success these dramatists had in exhibiting the 
intruder as an effeminate fop, who boasted of his nobility, wealth, courage, and 
gallantry, and yet was clearly ignoble, poor, cowardly, and bestial is, as Professor 
Boughner says, “a signal demonstration of the inherent vitality of the part and 
the ingenuity of literary revenge.” In his discussion of representative Italian 
imitations of the old Latin drama, Boughner attempts, with some success, cer- 
tainly, to refute the charge of servility often brought by nineteenth-century 
critics. The truth is, these Italian imitators show “ingenious originality, pleasing 
vitality, and an omnivorousness that experiments with every conceivable source, 
fact no less than fiction.” In general, in their handling of plot and setting, they 
introduced modifications and variations without altering the basic features of 
the role of the braggart as presented by Plautus and Terence. In an illuminating 
chapter on the Commedia Erudita, or humanistic comedy, it is demonstrated 
how these modifications reflect distinctive aspects of the new civilization of the 
Renaissance: courtly and pedantical elements, for example, and combat accord- 
ing to the duellist’s code of honor. Even conventional themes are revitalized by 
the introduction of details from modern Italian history and economic and politi- 
cal life, so that “the Renaissance braggart remains a predominantly literary 
figure.” Closely related to the Commedia Erudita, and in some measure deriva- 
tive from it, is the popular Commedia dell’ Arte, which, with the rapid develop- 
ment of the art of the professional actor, with his vivid exaggerations, came 
eventually to present the best portrayal of the soldier on the popular stage. 

Turning to the English “miracle” (i.e. mystery) and morality plays, Pro- 
fessor Boughner insists that, except in a few instances, the “humorous” interpre- 
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tation of medieval English drama has led to confusion in the problem of dis- 
tinguishing the braggart. While it is possible to consider ranting Pilate, Pharaoh, 
and Augustus as comic characters, it is going too far to assign them the role of 
braggart warriors. Boughner’s well-reasoned discussion of Herod (pp. 128 ff.), 
too, as a Senecan-tyrant is convincing. Closer to the Elizabethan braggart are 
the members of the grave-watch set by Pilate in the pageant of the Ludus 
Coventriae, but the earliest true candidate for the role may well be the four 
soldiers performing the same function in the verse-narrative, The Northern 
Passion. Closest to the classical braggart is Watkin in “The Kyllynge of the 
Children” of the Digby pageant. He is the cowardly courtier, the caballarius 
gloriosus, who anticipates possibly Parolles and Bobadill, but certainly Thersites. 
In his account of the development of the Vice in the English morality play—a 
chapter worthy of special attention—Professor Boughner emphasizes the role 
of the caballarius gloriosus and the “fertilizing quality” of continental, especially, 
Italian, themes and devices, as they readily grafted themselves upon the English 
swaggering but timid ranter. 

The last two chapters of the study are given to the comedy of Spain and 
France. The extent of Latin influence on the Spanish rufidn raises a question 
upon which both Crawford and Grismer disagree, and Boughner does not do 
much to settle it, although he does call attention to the great importance of the 
Celestina and describes the role of the braggart, commenting upon the variations 
wrought upon him in a number of plays. Here he gives special attention to Lope 
and to Moreto’s El Lindo Don Diego (1662), which, though late, links the later 
Spanish stage with Plautus. The last chapter, concerned with French comedy, 
shows the clear debt of the French dramatists to the Italian, but does not neglect 
the Gallic contribution of genial laughter and obvious simplification of Italian 
complexities. “By using the materials and following the methods of Italy, they 
prepared the comic stage of France for its most gifted exponent.” 

The value of a comparative study of this kind, in which a definitely limited 
subject is pursued, is not to be denied. Not only does it show the development 
of the type as to source and modifications, but it reveals the effect upon the 
writer’s work of contemporary mores and cultural interests in each country, and 
his dependence, or lack of it, upon plays by foreign authors. The truly original 
elements thus emerge and call for evaluation. Wide and careful reading, sound 
interpretation, and good organization have enabled the author to bring to the 
reader most of what such a survey should yield. He has taken the trouble to 
saturate himself in the literature of his subject, and he keeps well in mind his 
comparative aim. The result is an informative and useful book. 

The documentation and index are adequate, and the “Bibliographical Sup- 
plement”, which gives a careful list of all the Italian, Spanish, and French plays 
discussed in the text, affords the student a comprehensive list of presumably 
all the plays in which the braggart appears. 

Vircrt B. Herrzer 
Northwestern University 


The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays. By ¥. &. HALLIDAY. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Robert 
Bentley, Inc., 1954. Pp. [viii] + 196. $3.50. 


This is an important book, not because it says apter and wiser things about 
Shakespeare’s poetry than Dryden, Coleridge, Lamb, or (in our day) George 
Rylands has said, but because it is the only intensive and connected study of the 
subject that exists. As Mr. Eliot has said, the number of poetry-lovers who 
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understand the technical aspects of the poet’s art is extremely limited. One has 
only to read a few chapters of Mr. Halliday’s exposition of Shakespeare’s 
poetic craftsmanship to realize how groping is the ability of the academic critic 
to analyse the secrets of the dramatist’s rhetoric, music, and later versification. 
And this kind of analysis has the value of being fundamental to the understand- 
ing of Shakespeare as a whole, in all those Protean shapes that the specialist is 
compelled to explain in isolation. Mr. Halliday has been able to take an holistic 
view of his subject, because of his diverse preliminary activities as a critic, in 
writing The Five Arts, The Enjoyment of Shakespeare, and the more utilitarian 
handbooks. The present book is the most perceptive of his recent publications. 

Perception of significance in poetry is demonstrated in three ways: by a 
discriminating economy in the length of the passages chosen; by appositeness to 
the point the critic is making; and by a sensibility acute enough to isolate what 
is constant and individual in the poet from what illustrates progressive develop- 
ment in his art. The last is more important for Shakespeare than for any other 
poet; because appreciation of technical and linguistic development is the only 
safe ground for affirming or rejecting the meager and evasive literary-biographi- 
cal knowledge. Mr. Halliday wisely adheres to the familiar five-period chron- 
ology of Shakespeare’s writing; and he is far from begging the question when 
he shows that the external evidence of this chronology, fragmentary as it is, is 
supported by the internal evidence of developing technique, and not merely 
by the less satisfying count of rhymes, redundant syllables, and weak or feminine 
endings. 

The Introduction is, as it should be, the key to the book; but it is merely 
a prelude to symphonic development of an insistent theme—that there is a 
“Shakespearian core” present throughout the canon to preserve the homogeneous 
and individual character of the writing. But there is also at the periphery, and 
perhaps at a deeper level than style goes in most writers, a fascinating diversity 
that reveals constant experiment in suitable techniques for particular themes. 
This is really the kindliest and most satisfactory admonition to the disintegrators. 
Those mythical interpolations and enigmatic filchings from the syndicate of 
poets that J. M. Robertson and his school proposed half a century ago are no 
longer serious bogies. Shakespeare was a great dramatist precisely in proportion 
to the extent that he molded the tastes in theater of his own time, and set the 
standards by which each of his plays in turn was to be judged. He assumed 
the immense responsibility of trying out new techniques of writing for each 
theme, extending the range of his imagery, and freeing dramatic verse from 
the conventional limitations of rhetoric on the one hand, and the luscious sim- 
plicity of Ovid and Spenser on the other. 

Mr. Halliday has made some significant statements about style in Shake- 
speare that will continue to be debated. After some interesting statistics on the 
relative scope of prose, rhyme and blank verse in the Shakespearian canon, he 
proposes a distinction between verse and prose which has possibly been made 
before. The rhythm of prose, though it is freer and infinitely more varied than 
the rhythm of verse, is single in its verbal effect; whereas poetry at its greatest 
achieves through its contrapuntal rhythm a complex effect, a secondary mean- 
ing (the poet’s experience transformed by his imagination) being superimposed 
on the literal sense of the words. Shakespeare’s advance on Marlowe was the 
development of a polyphonic poetry of interwoven rhythms; and this gave to 
his poetry a greater plasticity and variety than that of any other poet. But its full 
range can only be appreciated by comparing his art at different stages, from its 
first rhetorical angularity to the “proud full sail” in the lyrical period of Romeo 
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and Juliet, and again to the natural speech rhythms and pregnantly complex 
imagery of the later plays. “Shakespeare never developed a restricted and ex- 
clusive poetic diction as did Milton and the Augustans”, suggests Mr. Halliday. 
He believes that the writing of prose dialogue in the middle period of the His- 
tories and the Romantic Comedies produced a greater naturalness in the subse- 
quent verse, partly because the rhythm of prose and the use of colloquial con- 
structions discouraged the earlier restrictive unit of the verse line. This natural- 
istic development also enabled Shakespeare to differentiate the speech of his 
characters in matter or manner, a difficulty which he never successfully over- 
came in the earlier dramas. Convincing naturalism of speech had already been 
achieved by As You Like It, a play in which the transition from verse to prose is 
hardly perceptible. 

Whether Mr. Halliday is expounding the perfection of “The cloud-capp’d 
towers” speech in The Tempest, or the unrivaled nobility of Cleopatra’s last 
eulogy of Antony, his enthusiasms are rational and well-motivated. Set this 
book beside Milton Crane’s Shakespeare’s Prose and Kennedy’s The Oration in 
Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan student, if he continues to search the texts 
themselves, will be in a better position to assess the art of Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage than his predecessor of a generation ago. 

A. C, Partripce 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


Romeo and Juliet (Yale Shakespeare). Edited by ricHarp HosLEy. Yale University Press, 
1954. Pp. cviiins + 174. $1.50. 


Few of Shakespeare’s plays provide a more difficult problem for the editor 
than Romeo and Juliet. Of the two early quartos of the play, Qr (1597) is ob- 
viously a “bad” quarto, which gives us a pirated and incomplete version of what 
Shakespeare wrote; while Q2 (1599), from which later quartos and the Folio 
text derive, is a “good” quarto based for the most part on Shakespeare’s foul 
papers. But the problem is complicated by the fact that Q2 is carelessly printed, 
with numerous mechanical errors and corruptions of sense, with faulty punctua- 
tion, with verse printed as prose in at least one important passage; it was cer- 
tainly not prepared for the press by Shakespeare, and there is no evidence that 
its publication was authorized by him or his fellows. Moreover, at least 85 
lines in Qz2 were printed, for whatever reason, directly from Qr. On the other 
hand, Q1, corrupt as it is, offers many readings demonstrably superior to those 
of Q2. 

An editor of this play is therefore tempted to make over-extensive use of Qr, 
to substitute its readings for those of Q2 whenever his own judgment seems to 
warrant it. All previous editors of this play, except Professor Harry Hoppe, 
have been guilty, to some extent, of this kind of procedure; and it is the chief 
merit and interest of the present edition by Professor Hosley that it adheres 
more systematically and rigorously to Q2 as its copy text than any other edition, 
including Professor Hoppe’s, has done. As his published articles of the last few 
years have shown, Professor Hosley has studied this play thoroughly, has 
mastered its textual history, and has worked out intelligent and sometimes 
convincing solutions to numerous problems of text and staging. 

That this edition is not yet the perfect edition of the play, that it is, in fact, 
less usable and satisfactory for the general reader (for whom it is presumably 
intended) than other editions based on less correct principles, is due mainly to 
Professor Hosley’s occasional confusion as to the nature of a critical edition. In 
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the introduction to his 1952 edition of Jonson’s Masque of Gipsies, Sir Walter 
Greg declares: “My aim has been to produce critical editions of Jonson’s suc- 
cessive versions of his masque, not editions of the particular documents in which 
they happen to have come down to us” (p. 104). And further: “I conceive the 
aim of a critical edition to be to make both text and action as intelligible as 
possible, always subject to the guidance of authority” (p. 110). 

These words, by the acknowledged master of Elizabethan textual study, 
state what seems to be an obvious and simple principle; but it is a principle 
which Professor Hosley does not always observe. In his zeal for the particular 
document he is using as his copy text, and in his horror of “subjective eclecti- 
cism”, he sometimes forgets his basic duty as an editor: “to make both text and 
action as intelligible as possible”. As a result, his edition, so admirable in pur- 
pose, so thoroughly informed, so sound in method, presents a number of highly 
questionable and confusing readings. 

One of the greatest lines in the play, Romeo’s outcry at the news of Juliet’s 
supposed death, reads in Qr: 


Is it even so? then I defie my Starres. 
And in Q2: 


Is it in so? then I denie you starres. 


Professor Hosley recognizes, as all editors have done, the correctness of Qr’s 
“defie”; but having swallowed this camel, he strains at the gnat of Qr’s spelling 
of “even”, preserving Q2’s confusing spelling “in”; so that the line emerges in 
his edition as: 


Is it in so? Then I defy you, stars! 


What is the general reader to make of this line? To destroy the impact of 
Shakespeare’s poetry in order to preserve a variant Q2 spelling (and this in a 
modern spelling edition!) is the essence of pedantry. To argue that such a 
spelling preserves the Elizabethan pronunciation of the word is completely ir- 
relevant to the purpose of this edition. 

Again, in the Queen Mab speech, Professor Hosley has not scrupled to give 
Q2’s prose the verse lineation of the Qr text of the speech; and he has also 
adopted several obviously correct Qi readings. But he keeps the absurd Qz2 
spelling of “film” in the phrase, “the lash of philome”. The N.E.D. gives no 
other example of a ph-spelling of the word throughout its long history. The Q2 
compositor almost undoubtedly thought of “Philome” (which he capitalized) as 
a name in association with the immediately following phrase, “her waggoner”. 

One further example of Professor Hosley’s insistence upon preserving ec- 
centric spellings from Q2 must suffice. At I. iv. 112-113, he has: 


But he that has the stirrage of my course Direct my sail. 


Because he has chosen to use the Q2 spelling “stirrage” rather than the 
“steerage” of Qr, Professor Hosley must give his reader a footnote at this point 
to explain that “stirrage” means “steerage”! 

A reluctance to depend upon Qr has even led Professor Hosley to “improve” 
upon Shakespeare, to emend without need or textual warrant. At II.i. 37-38, 
Mercutio says, in Q2: 


O Romeo that she were, o that she were 
An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 


In Qt, this reads: 
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Ah Romeo that she were, ah that she were 
An open Et caetera, thou a poprin Peare. 


All previous editors have agreed on the Qr version of the second line of this 
passage. But for Professor Hosley this is not explicit enough, so he rewrites it 
to read: “An open-arse or thou a pop’rin pear.” This is no longer Shakespeare’s 
bawdry, but Hosley’s. 

A disposition to suspect any Qr reading also leads Professor Hosley to dis- 
regard the judgment of previous editors and even the logic of his own position, 
in dealing with the “grey-ey’d Morn” passage at the end of II. ii and the begin- 
ning of II. iii (II.i and II. ii in this edition). As is well known, four lines spoken 
by Romeo at the end of the one scene are repeated, slightly changed, by the 
Friar at the beginning of the next scene in Q2. The Qr version omits the first 
appearance of the lines and gives them only to the Friar. Professor Hosley 
rightly argues that what we have in Q2 is revisional duplication; i.e., Shake- 
speare rewrote these lines as he went along but neglected to cross out the first 
version. But if this is so, and the second version of the speech is Shakespeare’s 
final thought, then the assignment of the speech to the Friar is also his second 
thought; and this is supported by the evidence of Qr. Professor Hosley, however, 
in defiance of his own reasoning, gives the speech to Romeo, and considers 
Q1’s assignment of it to the Friar another proof of memorial corruption! 

Professor Hosley’s eagerness for innovation (the most dangerous trait in an 
editor of Shakespeare, who must resign himself to the fact that his most con- 
scientious labors will not generally produce a text markedly different from the 
accepted one) has led him to introduce another curious variation into his text. 
The speech of the Chorus, “Now old desire. . .”, is placed at the end of Act I, 
not at the beginning of Act II, where other editors put it. The explanation given 
is that “according to Senecan tradition, this “chorus” should precede rather than 
follow the act division.” But why should we assume that Shakespeare is here 
following Senecan tradition? The Folio text of Henry V, which has act di- 
visions, shows us a use of the chorus after, not before the act division. Let us 
trust the practice of Shakespeare’s fellows, rather than learned theories. 

This edition, as we would expect from Professor Hosley’s previously pub- 
lished articles, makes some admirable contributions to our understanding of the 
staging of the play. Accepting the probability that Qr reports, at least in part, 
an actual performance of the play, Professor Hosley has incorporated its stage 
directions into his text. These directions are generally fuller and more vivid 
than those of Q2, and are of great value and interest to the modern reader. In 
particular, the Qz stage directions in III. v, enable Professor Hosley to give an 
extremely plausible account of the staging of this difficult scene. 

The explanatory footnotes are thorough and informative. One may ques- 
tion whether it is necessary for an editor to elucidate every one of Shakespeare’s 
puns and quibbles in such detail as the present editor has done. A joke explained 
loses a good deal of its point. What is light and playful in the text often becomes 
obvious and heavy-handed in a footnote. 

Since this edition concentrates on problems of text, the treatment of sources 
and dates is necessarily brief. The discussion of the sources of the play is a clear 
and competent summary of accepted knowledge. The same thing, however, can- 
not be said for the brief paragraph on the date of the play. This proceeds from a 
statement that “it is usually assigned to 1595,” to the amazing conclusion that 
“a conservative conjecture for the date of composition is 1591 or 1592.” Whose 
conservatism is this? There is not a scrap of evidence of any kind, except for 
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the virtually meaningless earthquake reference (which occurs, incidentally, in 
the part of the play dependent completely upon the “bad” quarto), to indicate 
a date earlier than 1595 or 1596. To foist upon the general reader the theories 
of the Baldwin school of re-daters as conservative conjectures is misleading. 

In conclusion, it must be said that this is an ambitious and thoughtful edi- 
tion of the play which is weakened by confusion as to the audience it is address- 
ing and the method it is following. 

Smney THOMAS 
New York City 


The Tragedy of Macbeth. Edited by EucENE M. wairH (The Yale Shakespeare). New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 138. $1.50. 


Macbeth first appeared in the Yale Shakespeare in 1918, edited by C. M. 
Lewis. Mr. Waith’s edition takes due note of the work that has been done on 
the play during the intervening years, though he is severely limited in space. As 
he eschews all literary criticism we have to go elsewhere for his views on the 
interpretation of the play; but we can learn something of his point of view by 
scrutinizing his Reading List. This includes Brooks, Knight, Knights, Fergus- 
son, Paul, and Walker, the most notable omission being perhaps Curry’s Shake- 
speare’s Philosophical Patterns. 

Mr. Waith’s text is admirable. If he sometimes follows the Folio line- 
division where most editors prefer to depart from it, this is a fault in the right 
direction. It is difficult to believe that Shakespeare wrote III.i.75-84 as the 
Folio and Mr. Waith print them. He has a good defence of discern (IV. iii. 15) 
but is less convincing in his arguments for accepting Rebellious head. 

The notes are brief and to the point, sometimes too brief to be adequate. A 
longer explanatory note is needed on germens (IV.i.58). It is misleading to say 
that James I claimed to be able to touch for the king’s evil, since he touched 
with reluctance, and always insisted that the cause of cures was prayer rather 
than the royal touch. The crack of doom is more likely to be the crack of thun- 
der heralding the Judgment than the Last Trump. 

Space generally prevents Mr. Waith from offering more than one interpre- 
tation, though the existence of more than one may preserve an editor from 
certainty, and may even disclose the presence of a calculated or unconscious am- 
biguity. Mr. Waith points out a number of puns, but he does not point out 
(as Whiter did) the unconscious puns which sometimes link Shakespeare’s 
images. 

Mi. Waith makes good use of Paul’s book in his notes and appendices. He 
prints the relevant passages from Holinshed—omitting only that relating to the 
King’s Evil—and he quotes four brief excerpts from Buchanan in Paul’s transla- 
tion. It is not really possible, however, to discover from such passages whether 
Shakespeare did in fact consult Buchanan. Nor do the additional passages given 
by Liddell and Paul clinch the matter, though they have, it seems, convinced 
Dover Wilson. As there are half-a-dozen sources of King Lear and as many of 
Cymbeline it is possible that Shakespeare used more than one for Macbeth. 
Indeed, he used James I’s Daemonologie and his own Lucrece, to name no 
others. But it is less certain that he had recourse to Rerum Scoticarum Historia. 
Buchanan tells us that Macbeth had “keen intelligence” and was “absolutely 
high minded and desirous of great things”; but Holinshed likewise says that 
Macbeth was 
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a valiant gentleman, and one that if he had not beene somewhat cruell of 
} nature, might haue beene thought most woorthie the gouernement of a 
realme. 


Buchanan tells us that after the prophecies (in a dream) Macbeth “kept turning 
over with himself all the ways for obtaining the kingdom”; but Holinshed says 
Macbeth “reuoluing the thing in his mind, began euen then to deuise how he 
might atteine to the kingdome”. Buchanan mentions that Macbeth “was spurred 
on by the almost daily taunts of his wife”; but Holinshed tells us that Donwald 
“abhorred the act greatlie in heart”, yet performed it through instigation of his 
wife, and that Lady Macbeth “greatlie incouraged ” her husband to murder 
Duncan, as she “was verie ambitious, burning in vnquenchable desire to beare 
the name of a queene”. Finally, Buchanan speaks of the way in which the 
stings of conscience turned Macbeth’s rule into a cruel tyranny; but Holinshed 
mentions “the pricke of conscience” which caused Macbeth to fear assassination, 
: and afterwards “his earnest thirst after bloud. . . . might in no wise be satisfied”. 
He did “manie woorthie acts” at the beginning of his reign, and afterwards 
“defamed the same with most terrible crueltie”. A marginal note tells us his 
cruelty was “caused through feare”. There is no need to suppose that Shake- 
speare took anything from Buchanan. He invests Macbeth with more nobility 
than Holinshed does merely because a tragic hero in his mature plays is never 
villainous by nature. 
| As I have mentioned a few points on which Mr. Waith’s edition is open 
| to criticism, it should be emphasized that, within the scope of the series, it is 








excellent. KennetH Muir 


Liverpool 


As You Like It. Ed. s. c. BURCHELL. Pp. vi + 121. Twelfth Night or What You Will. Ed. 
WILLIAM P. HOLDEN. Pp. vi + 143. The Taming of the Shrew. Ed. THOMAS G. BERGIN. Pp. 
vi + 125. (Yale Shakespeare). Yale University Press, 1954. $1.50 each. 


This revision of the Yale Shakespeare, after more than thirty-five years 
since the appearance of the first plays in the series, displays an inviting format. 
The large, clear type, with distinctive features such as the Metrolite italic for 
songs and quoted verse, should make a strong appeal to the student. An im- 
provement over the original edition, notably in the much clearer footnotes, the 
new look is highly successful. 

Whether the revisions in textual form and in apparatus are equally success- 
ful is debatable; and the judgments thereon will be as various as the appraisers. 
Inevitably one compares the new with the original in editorial accomplishment, 
both quantitative and qualitative. 





In the aids to the student one improvement stands out: the Notes are com- 
| pletely rewritten, expanded, and refined in the light of advancing scholarship. 
The actual additions offset some omissions. So also in general do the compact 

presentations of sources bring us up to date. Mr. Burchell, briefly but skillfully, 


presents the essential information concerning the sources of As You Like It, 
and Mr. Bergin deserves equal credit for his clear description of the compli- 
cated theories regarding the sources of The Taming of the Shrew. In his dis- 
cussion of Twelfth Night Mr. Holden cites practically every one of the many 
possible sources of that play. While agreeing with the majority of critics in 
naming Rich’s story of Apolonius and Silla as Shakespeare’s chief source, Mr. 
Holden readily admits a probable dependence upon a number of other sources 
as well. In view of this catholic attitude his estimate of John Manningham’s 
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statement that Twelfth Night is “most like and neere to that in Italian called 
Inganni” is disappointing. A reading of Nicolé Secchi’s Inganni, it is believed, 
will persuade one that Manningham’s assertion was far from “ambiguous”. (In 
Shakespeare Quarterly for Summer, 1954, this reviewer pointed out parallels 
with Twelfth Night in both Gl’Inganni and L’Interesse, another of Secchi’s 
comedies.) 

In the range of aids to interpretation, however, we are at once aware of 
several radical reductions. The useful “Indices of Words Glossed” in the first 
editions have disappeared. So have the “Stage Histories of the Plays”, a feature 
we have come to expect in editions for students, Nor are we enlightened regard- 
ing the reasons for such omissions or indeed concerning any elements of 
revision. So far as we learn from the reticent editors, this is only another print- 
ing, not a thoroughly fresh work. 

Much more puzzling and controversial is the general editorial approach 
to the text. Each of these three volumes is introduced by the brief “Preface of 
the General Editors” (of Helge Kékeritz and Charles T. Prouty) which in-’ 
vokes the authority of a general editor of the original edition, Tucker Brooke, 
in favor of presenting the plays “in the approximate form of their original ap- 
pearance”. Accordingly, the current editors report, “all indications of the place 
and time of action” are eliminated, “because there is no authority for them in 
the originals”. But this was not Professor Brooke’s criterion in the first edition, 
where each scene of the plays was provided with the locale in the usual brackets. 
Moreover, the modernization of the spelling defeats the avowed purpose of 
achieving “the approximate form of the original appearance”. 

Any such criticism would be captious, perhaps, were it not for the un- 
guarded assertions by the general editors of the virtues of their announced (but 
not realized) objective. 

Much less controversial, happily, are the notable contributions by Professor 
Kokeritz to our understanding of the sounds of Shakespeare’s words. Revela- 
tions of meaning resulting from the new insights as supplied in the notes may 
well prove to be the most enduring value of this revision, at least of the three 
revisions before us. Further value would accrue in the numerous volumes pre- 
sumably to come if the Preface of the General Editors (after being clarified) 
were relegated to an appendix and the facsimiles of original title pages in the 
first edition were restored to the initial position. Teachers would be happy, too, 
if the current editors would return to Professor Brooke’s original practice and 
give the struggling student the scenes of the action. 


Meas: : Heten ANDREWs KAUFMAN 
University of Washington 


Panacea or Precious Bane. Tobacco in Sixteenth Century Literature (Arents Tobacco Col- 
lection Publication No. 5). By saraH auGusTa pickson. New York: The New York Public 
Library, 1954. Pp. xiv + [230]. 

When the house lights come on and the audience throngs up the aisle and 
out the doors of an American theater, the first words to greet the ear are the 
chant of the ushers: “No smoking in the lobby, please.” An Elizabethan playgoer 
would have been surprised at this restriction, for as early as 1598 Edward Guil- 
pin’s Skialetheia contained the lines: 

See you him yonder, who sits o’re the stage, 

With the Tobacco-pipe now at his mouth? 
And Thomas Platter, of Basle, who visited London in 1599, recorded that the 
English carried tobacco and a pipe everywhere; “at plays, inns or at any place 
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they light up and drink [i-e., smoke]. They offer it to each other as we do wine, 
so that it makes them foolish and gay and noisy as if they were drunk.” Lyly, 
Nash, Jonson, Dekker, and other playwrights refer frequently to the new 
fashion of using tobacco, and so do Spenser and Sir John Davies among the 
non-dramatic poets—but Shakespeare, never, though he must have known it, 
for one of his own company, Will Kempe, was a devotee. 

The use of tobacco became so widespread—women had their pipes as well 
as men—that it became a moral issue, and preachers, and even a king, fulminated 
against it. As a matter of historical fact, tobacco was a controversial article from 
the time it first came to the attention of white men in America. It was associated 
with magic and idolatry, but it was also a valued medicine and an important 
social commodity. Anyone who uses tobacco in any form—or objects to its use— 
will find a wealth of curious and entertaining lore in Panacea or Precious Bane 
by Miss Sarah Dickson. The author, who is curator of the incomparable Tobacco 
Collection assembled by Mr. George Arents and housed in the New York 
Public Library, has probably read more widely in the literature of the subject 
than anyone else, past or present. And the story she tells in this generously illus- 
trated book is well worth the reading. It throws light on unfamiliar aspects of 
the history of America, the history of medicine, the history of religion, and the 
social history of the Elizabethans. J.G.M. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Recorded by THE oLD vic company. New York: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, 1954. 3 long-playing records in album. LM-6115. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream must share with The Tempest the dubious 
honor of being one of the most difficult of Shakespeare’s plays to produce satis- 
factorily. In each case, the imagination conjures up visions to which the theater 
can provide no satisfactory counterpart. Possibly the best visual solution of the 
problem would be a color picture with extravagant settings and a generous use 
of trick photography. The Old Vic Company’s recording of the play suggests 
that a great deal of enjoyment is to be found by letting Mendelssohn’s music set 
the stage and supply the magic atmosphere. Each auditor may then concentrate 
upon the lines and see in fancy what pictures he will. This is a good idea, and 
for most of the recording it works well enough, though it must be confessed that 
one may become impatient at the length of the Overture and of occasional bits 
of the interpolated music. 

Michael Benthall, the Director, keeps the three plots in proportion, and 
neither the fairies nor the artisans are permitted to run away with the produc- 
tion. The text is read intelligently and with a high degree of accuracy (the 
recordings were made prior to the opening at the Edinburgh Festival in 1954). 
Few auditors would notice the deliberate omission of the second scene of Act 
Four or of the other lines that have been cut in the interest of clarity and tempo. 
The voices are so well varied (“match’d in mouth like bells, Each under each”) 
that there is little need for such interpolation of names as occurs, for example, in 
II. ii. 85, where “Helena” is inserted to identify the maiden Demetrius addresses. 
The voices of Robert Helman as Oberon, Moira Shearer as Titania, Anthony 
Nicholls as Theseus, and Joan Benham as Helena deserve special praise. Stanley 
Holloway’s gives Bottom’s early lines effectively but leaves something to be 
desired in the scene with Titania and in the reading of Pyramus’ lines in Act V 
—the changes seem to be associated with an uncertainty about the interpretation 
of the role. 

Technically, the recording is better than in either of the two plays that pre- 
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ceded it (Romeo and Macbeth), and the next play in the Old Vic series is looked 
forward to eagerly. 


J.G.M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Prince Hamlet. By puitie FREUND. New York: Bookman Associates, 1953. Pp. 70. $2.75. 


Mr. Philip Freund, author of a number of works of fiction, poetry, and 
drama, has written a curious play, inspired by Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Prince 
Hamlet is not an original play (although the dust-jacket mystifyingly calls it 
“boldly original and yet paraphrastic, quite provocatively so”), since its essential 
situation and action and most of its characters are drawn from Hamlet. Nor is 
it a marginal gloss like The Hamlet of A. MacLeish. This new play moves 
elliptically in and out of Shakespeare’s work, sometimes expounding or rational- 
izing (as in the opening scene), sometimes frankly “improving”. Thus, Gertrude 
is driven by Hamlet to suicide and is followed by Claudius, leaving Hamlet to 
ascend the throne with the mad Ophelia as his queen. 

Mr. Freund’s work is not without eloquence; it lacks only a raison d’étre. 
A witty spoof of Hamlet such as Mr. Michael Innes’ The Hawk and the Hand- 
saw can startle the reader into scrutinizing some neglected or over-familiar 
aspect of Shakespeare’s play, but Mr. Freund’s curious pastiche neither borrows 
life from its model nor creates a life of its own. 

MILTon CRANE 
Washington, D.C. 


Self-Interest by Nicolé Secchi, translated by William Reymes. Edited by HELEN ANDREWS 
KAUFMAN. Seattle, Washington: University of Washington Press, 1953. Pp. xxix + 106. 
$2.00. 


The importance of Secchi’s Self-Interest as a possible source of Twelfth 
Night has already been pointed out to the readers of Shakespeare Quarterly in 
a recent article by Helen A. Kaufman (see Vol. V, no. 3, 1954), and we are 
much inclined to agree with her, when she says that it is “in character delinea- 
tion, in dialogue, and in incident, rather than in plot that L’Interesse most 
closely resembles Twelfth Night’. This does not mean, of course, that the very 
plausible connections of Shakespeare’s play with Secchi’s Gl'Inganni and the 
anonymous Gl’Ingannati, which have long been emphasized, are now reduced 
to nothing. Yet, if a number of elements (parallel situations and characters) are 
common to the four plays, only in L’Interesse do we find a duel between a 
man and a girl disguised as a man, and a few other facts which point to a 
definite influence. 

An examination of Reymes’s translation (a good literary exercise of little 
artistic value, published circa 1660) shows that Shakespeare (like Moliére, who 
used the play for his Dépit Amoureux) discarded deliberately all that was 
“outré” and vulgarly licentious in the Italian play. The most valuable part of 
Dr. Kaufman’s critical introduction, however, is her study of Secchi’s devia- 
tions from Latin comedy, which appear essentially in the role given by Secchi to 
respectable women and particularly to “clever, self-reliant young girls of good 
family”, as well as in his treatment of romantic love. Such as they are, Secchi’s 
plays contain “the essence of romantic comedy” as Shakespeare understood it. 
There is a great deal of truth in all this, no doubt, and Dr. Kaufman’s conten- 
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tion that the influence of Italian comedy on English comedy was not limited to 
the sixteenth century but played a major part in the seventeenth century 
deserves special mention. Yet we do not quite agree with her when she decides 
that the Spanish contribution to English drama during that period has been 
much exaggerated and was indeed “slight”. The problem is certainly more 
complex than it looks and cannot be solved in a few lines. In fact deep attention 
has never been given to the subject, and what Dr. Kaufman has done and said 
in favor of Italian comedy and its continuous influence in the seventeenth 
century should stimulate other scholars to follow her example, and to explore a 
comparatively untrodden field. 


R. E. Davrit 
Rennes University 


The Theatrical Public in the Time of Garrick. By HARRY WILLIAM PEDICoRD. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1954. Pp. 267. $4.00. 


Mr. Pedicord’s five brief chapters (his text occupies only a little more than half 
his book) discuss five questions that for centuries have profoundly concerned the 
practical theater. These are: (1) how many persons can a given playhouse ac- 
commodate, (2) exactly who are these persons, (3) how do they, as an audience, 
behave, (4) do they prefer new plays or old plays, either left untouched or 
adapted, and (5) what in general seems to be the reason for their going to the 
theater at all. Although Mr. Pedicord’s discussion is limited to the thirty years 
that saw Garrick the undisputed master and arbiter of the English stage, we are 
asked—quite properly—to believe that conditions have not materially altered 
in the last two hundred years. 

This is about the only conclusion that Mr. Pedicord has drawn. His book 
is little more than a setting forth of facts which are almost invariably left to 
speak for themselves. Analysis and interpretation are absent. In their place we 
are given various statistics which are of considerable interest, in particular a 
list of all the plays performed between 1747 and 1776 arranged in the order of 
their popularity. The powerful appeal of Shakespeare to mid-eighteenth-century 
audiences is here clearly revealed; no other dramatist, old or new, in any way 
rivalled him. Of Shakespeare’s plays Garrick produced no less than twenty- 
seven. The one most in demand was Romeo and Juliet, acted 142 times; the 
least liked was A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, acted but once (although two 
alterations of it were acted respectively 43 and 11 times). Of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries we find only Jonson, with three plays; Fletcher with three; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher with two; and Tomkis, Massinger and Chapman with one 
each. 

So much for Drury Lane. An incomplete listing of performances at Covent 
Garden discloses the same situation, again with Romeo and Juliet the most 
popular of all the plays performed at the theater throughout the same period. 
The Elizabethan plays by dramatists other than Shakespeare that were acted 
only at Covent Garden were Wit without Money, Volpone, The Humourous 
Lieutenant, and The Gentleman Usher. 

Mr. Pedicord is sometimes tedious. His account, for example, of Garrick’s 
recension of The Chances takes up seventeen pages, which is, I should say, 
about ten too many. He is also seriously slipshod in the matter of proper names: 
on page 1, line 1, he misprints Thomas Hull as Thomas Hall, and proceeds in 
like manner with altogether too much frequency: Bosford for Besford, Moseen 
for Mozeen, Samuel Rodgers for Rogers, etc. And I’m not sure about the need 
for the prim, Ph.D-ish summaries at the end of every chapter (“We have seen 
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that”, “We have attempted to prove that”). In each case his proof has already 
been wholly clear, wholly satisfactory. What he has to say is of the utmost 
interest to anybody to whom the theater—as something distinct from drama— 
was, and is, a living entity. 

Cuartes BEECHER Hocan 
Woodbridge, Connecticut 


Spiritual Values in Shakespeare. By ERNEST MARSHALL HowsE. Nashville, Tennessee: Abing- 
don Press, 1955. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


Church congregations, and Christian readers in general, constitute an 
audience perhaps too commonly neglected by writers or lecturers on Shake- 
speare. This book serves to remind us of that potential audience. Dr. Howse is 
a minister in the United Church of Canada; his book is a series of week-night 
sermons on eight plays of Shakespeare; and his publisher is a Methodist publish- 
ing house. Some university students in his congregation requested this series, 
because of Dr. Howse’s known interest in literature. These facts are worth 
bearing in mind. Possibly they reflect, in part, a readiness by students for rather 
more attention to “spiritual values” than our academic courses offer; in any case 
they reflect in church circles a climate favorable to the meeting of scholar and 
public around a focus on what Dr. Howse calls “parables of unchanging truth” 
in the great classics of literature. Perhaps this approach is not the ideal best by 
which to introduce Shakespeare—unskillfully used it can blunt certain dramatic 
values; yet it is one which promotes awareness of Shakespeare’s relevance to 
the issues of daily life. It invigorates study for all of us. 

Readers of Shakespeare Quarterly will hardly find in Dr. Howse’s book 
much that is new to them, but for the most part they will find fairly standard 
perceptions presented with a succinct vividness and brisk phrasing, such as 
characterizes good preaching. They will also find enlivening comparisons from 
history and from other literature. No chapter is over fifteen pages, but in this 
brief space the author packs an introductory interest-appeal, a sketch of the 
main lines of the story, and considerable attention to one keynote—for example, 
the tragedy of “ambition” in Macbeth, or the tragedy of “good intention” in 
Brutus. Quotations are sparingly but effectively employed. 

Inevitably, some of Dr. Howse’s critical judgments are inadequately de- 
veloped, and some are falsely simplified. Hamlet’s indecision is compared to that 
of T. S. Eliot’s “The Hollow Men”; it is said to reflect “man at war with him- 
self’; it is tied to Hamlet’s belief that we are “fools of nature” with “thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls”. The point is good, but deserves closer elabora- 
tion. Hamlet’s “doubt” is credited too largely to his “lost faith in his mother”, 
while his idolizing of his father goes unmentioned. To say that Hamlet “does 
nothing because nothing is worth doing . . . no values worth the struggle” 
comes close to the mark, but ignores the factor of metaphysical uncertainty in 
Hamlet’s mind. As for Brutus, Dr. Howse calls him the typical “saint in poli- 
tics”, sincere in purpose but foolish in plans, not self-seeking but tragically im- 
practical, unable to govern. This, I think, is to ignore the subtle self-deception 
in Brutus, the hidden selfishness which makes him (for Dante and perhaps 
for Shakespeare too) a type of the betrayer rather than of the saint. The Mer- 
chant of Venice Dr. Howse takes as a satire of Christian “inhumanity” toward 
the Jew, who he thinks gets “neither justice nor mercy” in Portia’s court. Here 
I think he has missed the point entirely, largely because he is overeager to 
preach against “bigotry” and “prejudice”, nowadays a popular but unexamined 
theme. A Christian minister ought to have deeper perceptions on this complex 
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issue. And there is a very dubious kind of moralizing when Dr. Howse writes 
of Jessica: “The wilful young woman who deceives and robs her father is, in the 
cold light of analysis, a wicked young woman.” If so, what would Dr. Howse 
say of the spoiling of the Egyptians by the departing Israelites in the Bible? 
Let him read the Church Fathers on this point. The danger of preaching on 
Shakespeare is that the preacher’s own grasp of the complexity of “spiritual 
values” may be inadequate, a shortcoming that can beset also academic Shake- 
spearians. There can be no doubt, however, that a right exposition of these 
values remains crucial to our proper understanding of Shakespeare and should 
continue to challenge thoughtful lecturers. 

Roy W. Barrennouse 
Indiana University 


The Dark Lady. By coTHBURN 0’NEAL. New York: Crown Publishers, 1954. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


The temptation to write fiction about William Shakespeare and his works 
is notoriously an irresistible one; even contributors to Shakespeare Quarterly 
have been known to succumb to it, although they have not all been so scrupulous 
as Professor Cothburn O’Neal in labelling their work. 

The Dark Lady is equally curious as a contribution to Shakespeare studies 
and to literary art. The plot (which the author “unequivocally”—I quote the 
jacket blurb—dissociates from historical fact) recounts the extraordinary career 
of Rosaline de Vere, illegitimate daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
a delectable wench with the brain of a bluestocking in the body of Amber. This 
nonpareil captivates the Earl of Southampton (mow you understand the am- 
biguities of the Sonnets!), brings London to her feet in the disguise of a boy 
actress, and, incidentally, writes the works of William Shakespeare. 

Professor O’Neal has had to learn—and forget—a great deal of Elizabethan 
literary and political history in order to confect his amazing tutti-frutti, and the 
net effect strongly suggests 1066 and All That. All this could have been forgiven 
him, however, were not his novel so slight and mechanical a thing. His char- 
acters are pasteboard, and their speech alternates between Wardour Street and 
such gems as the following: 


Rosaline. Our love shall live after us, dearest, in the greatest lyrical 
tragedy the world shall ever know. I can do it. I know I can, all because 
of you. 

Southampton. Sure, sure you can, darling. 

Mitton CraNE 
Washington, D.C. 


Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us. By caRouine F. E. SPURGEON. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. [xvi] + 408. $9.00. 


One of the most important contributions of the twentieth century to Shake- 
speare studies is the examination and interpretation of Shakespeare’s imagery. 
The re-issue of Miss Spurgeon’s book is a reminder that she was the pioneer in 
this field. For though Walter Whiter, a man born out of due time, first wrote 
on the subject in 1794, and Wolfgang Clemen, Edward A. Armstrong, Una 
Ellis-Fermor, Rosemund Tuve, and others have greatly intensified and extended 
the scope of investigation, Shakespeare's Imagery remains the modern starting 
point, to which there is constant return. 

J. G. M. 








Queries and “Notes 


“THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE” 


M. C. Brapsroox 


The ornithological statistics of Mr. Ronald Bates, ingenious as they are, 
invite some consideration of the assumptions which lie behind them and of the 
total effect of a poem which to some critics appears the crown of Shakespeare’s 
lyric. 

Mr. Bates assumes that in writing 


Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be: 


Shakespeare had in his mind or at the back of his mind some particular bird. 
But it would have been as easy for him as for me to write 


The nightingale with loudest lay. ... 
The emblazoned cock with loudest lay.... 
The sedant lark with loudest lay.... 


He chose to write merely of the bird: and as we are dealing neither with a 
naturalist’s catalogue nor the works of a verbal fumbler it is conceivable that he 
meant a bird. The bird which an Elizabethan would expect to find here is the 
Phoenix, the usual inhabitant of the sole Arabian tree: it is only later that we 
learn the Phoenix is dead. The specific image is replaced—but by a generic term, 
not by another image. 

Shakespeare’s mind may have associated cocks with trumpets and larks 
with heralds: but whatever was lurking at the back of his mind, the poem as 
we have it is the product of his conscious mind (presumably), and whether the 
cocks and larks, fighting for precedence in his subconscious, cancelled each other 
and produced the neutral “bird” is really Shakespeare’s business and not ours. 
“The bird of loudest lay” might have been an identification if the Elizabethans 
had any general belief in one champion shouter among the birds: but as they 
have left no evidence of this belief, the phrase becomes merely the proper quali- 
fication for any herald, from Stentor to the modern King at Arms—who may 
however seek reinforcement from a microphone, an advantage unknown to the 
subjects of Elizabeth I. 

An anonymous herald to introduce the procession and an anonymous harbin- 
ger to be banished is what Shakespeare has actually provided: and what he pro- 
vides seems good enough. For the poem is sufficiently complex without introduc- 
ing further complexities. In a recent study, Phénix und Taube (Artemis-Verlag, 
Zurich, 1953) Professor Heinrich Straumann has stressed Mehrdeutigheit—or 
layers of meaning—especially in relation to this passage (p. 37). 

In this poem we are indeed dealing with one situation presented under 
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many aspects. The marriage bed, the funeral pyre, the Phoenix’ nest, and the 
kiss of the Spouse, the ingression into the divine shadow are all subsumed under 
one image. The range certainly stretches potentially from the obscene to the 
divine. It is a matter of literary tact how much weight is given to any part of the 
range of meanings. 

In spite of Professor Bonnard and Mr. Bates, I would exclude the obscene— 
if this is what Mr. Bates is hinting at with his comment about “Falstaffian quips 
at some over fanatic Puritan pair.” The lines he discussed, which describe the 
death of the Phoenix and Turtle 


Leaving no posterity, 
Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married Chastity. 


need to be read in their context. I do not think they mean what Mr. Bates 
appears to suggest. ‘ 

If the poem is read as being about two birds, the Phoenix and Turtle could 
not mate, for they were not of a species: and the Phoenix’ method of propaga- 
tion was well known. The Crow is introduced among the mourners precisely 
because it too propagates by an unusual means. But the only level on which the 
poem can be read in a physical sense és in terms of the birds. That is perhaps 
why it is about birds and not about human beings. The idea of the human pair 
is behind the image: but the image of a human union is excluded. It is irrelevant 
to think in terms of Romeo and Juliet. That is why I find the suggestion of 
impropriety so surprising. For of course impropriety depends on the unexpected 
presentation of the human animal caught in a purely natural function. And to 
admit the human image here is, I must confess, to me a lapse not only in under- 
standing but in taste. 

Richness of meaning depends on imprecision; yet negative capability, or 
the power to refrain from specific associations is not out of place in the reading 
of poetry. The associations of “married chastity” for an Elizabethan would not 
be either with impotence or with abstinence. Ben Jonson, in the poem which he 
contributed to the same volume, so defined the word 


Turtles can chastely die; 

And yet (in this t’express ourselves more clear) 
We do not number here 

Such spirits as are only continent, 
Because Lusts means are spent: 

Or those, who doubt the common mouth of Fame, 
And for their place or name, 

Cannot so falsely sin:their Chastity 
Is mere Necessity, 

Nor mean we those whom vows and Conscience 
Have filled with Abstinence. 


This is relevant on the anatomical level only to the birds: whether it does or 
does not apply literally to any human beings for whom the birds stand as physi- 
cal symbol is irrelevant. The word infirmity seems to have misled Mr. Bates. 
The word has now almost exclusively a physical meaning. For an Elizabethan, 
this meaning was also powerful and the context reinforces it. But the word 
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had also, what now it has lost, a spiritual meaning. “The Spirit helpeth our 
infirmity” is an example. 

The Phoenix and the Turtle do not propagate: the human lovers have not 
left their equal (it is only Marston, and neither Jonson nor Chapman, who sug- 
gests the possibility of a new Phoenix): Truth and Beauty do not make more 
than a fugitive appearance on earth. In the Anthem, the union of the Phoenix 
and the Turtle is celebrated, but the compounding of the two into “one simple” 
is carefully distinguished from the literal and the metaphorical senses in which 
they might have become one flesh. In the Threnos, their death is lamented: and 
in both parts of the poem the physical, the human psyche and the divine have 
their place in a unity for which the key word is simplicity, in the philosophic 
sense. Reason must abdicate—even the able reasoning of Mr. Bates. 


Reason in itself confounded 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded 
Beauty, Truth and Rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 

Here enclosed, in cinders lie. 


Girton College, Cambridge 


“THE MURDER OF OLD COLE”: A POSSIBLE SOURCE 
FOR MACBETH 


WituraM B. BacHe 


Thomas Deloney’s story of the murder of Old Cole from Thomas of Read- 
ing, Cc. 1599, seems to have been a source that Shakespeare in writing Macbeth 
used to modify and fill out the material from Holinshed’s Chronicles. Although 
both Francis Mann’ and Llewelyn Powys? briefly mention a possible connection 
between the murder of Cole and Macbeth, no one, so far as I can tell, has indi- 
cated the indebtedness of the play to the story. 

In Deloney’s story Old Cole stops to spend the night at an inn, the host 
and hostess of which are murderers. Nothing, not the music that is played or 
the talk of the innkeeper and his wife, can dispel the foreboding that Cole has 
of dying; and after he goes to bed, Cole’s fears prove justified: he is murdered 
for his gold. Though seemingly superficial, the resemblance of this story to the 
murder of Duncan in Macbeth is none the less real. More than that, Shake- 
speare’s play differs from Holinshed in a number of ways that are usually 
excused as dramatic license or dramatic necessity; strangely enough, however, 
these differences have parallels in the Deloney story. In Holinshed Duncan is 
a weak, relatively young man; in Macbeth, Duncan, like Cole, is old, good, and 
gracious. In Holinshed Macbeth, as well as Donwald in the Duff story, is 
simply encouraged by his wife to commit the murder; in Macbeth, as in “Cole,” 
the husband is both goaded by his wife and actively aided by her: husband and 


1 Francis Mann, Introduction to The Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford, 1912), p. xxxi. 
2 Llewelyn Powys, “Thomas Deloney,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 1X (1933), 593-594- 
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wife are partners in the crime. In Holinshed Donwald kills Duff with the aid of 
four of his servants, and Macbeth kills Duncan after confiding in his trusted 
friends, chief among them Banquo; in Macbeth, as in “Cole”, the husband and 
the wife bear the guilt of the murder alone. 

Individually, the verbal echoes of “Cole” in Macbeth can perhaps be dis- 
counted as convention or coincidence; collectively, they seem to prove an in- 
debtedness on the part of Shakespeare to Deloney. While listening to the 
musicians play, Cole says: “Methinks these instruments sound like the ring of 
S. Mary Overies belles, but the base drownes all the rest: and in my eare it goes 
like a bell that rings a forenoones knell, for Gods sake let them Jeave off. . . .” 
(page 258) This speech corresponds to Macbeth’s comment on hearing the signal 
bell: “I go, and it is done: the bell invites me./ Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a 
knell/ That summons thee to Heaven, or to Hell” (II. ii. 62-64). 

The host asks Cole if it would please him to go to bed: 


With that Cole beholding his host and hostesse earnestly, began to start 
backe, saying, What aile you to looke so like pale death? good Lord, what 
have you done, that your hands are thus bloody? 

What my hands (said his host)? Why, you may see they are neither 
bloudy nor foule: either your eies doe greatly dazell or else fancies of a 
troubled minde do delude you. (Page 258.) 


This quotation suggests the concern that both Macbeth and his wife have for 
their bloody hands; in addition, it hints at Macbeth’s seeing the dagger and 
Banquo’s ghost and prefigures Lady Macbeth’s bad dreams: “As she is troubled 
with thick-coming fancies,/ That keep her from her rest” (V. iii. 38-39). 

At first glance the shift in emphasis from the man to be murdered in “Cole” 
to the murderers in Macbeth serves to minimize the importance of “Cole” as a 
source; yet the primacy of Holinshed as the story source does not actually lessen 
the impact of “Cole”. What may have happened is that Shakespeare took from 
Deloney those non-story elements which appealed to him and which he needed. 
In this way one might argue that the seeds of the mental anguish felt at first by 
Macbeth and later by his wife were sown by Cole’s mental anguish; that the 
idea of making Lady Macbeth prominent during and immediately after the 
Duncan murder was suggested by the hostess in “Cole”; that many of the 
essentials of the Duncan episode—cold-bloodedness, greed, mental and moral 
anxiety—were suggested by Deloney’s narrative. 


Purdue University 


THIS POOR TRASH OF VENICE 
T. S. Dorscu 


Cassio, Desdemona and her party, and Othello have all arrived safely in 
Cyprus. The greetings and rejoicings over, Iago is left alone with Roderigo. He 
gulls him into believing that Desdemona loves Cassio, and is probably loved by 
Cassio in return; then he persuades him to join in his stratagem for the “dis- 
planting” of Cassio. On Roderigo’s departure Iago soliloquizes. 

The suggestion that Cassio and Desdemona are in love with each other, he 
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says, is plausible enough to serve some purpose in his plan of vengeance against 
the Moor, whom he suspects of having cuckolded him. Nothing shall content 
him until he is evened with Othello, wife for wife, or, failing that, has put him 
“into a Ielouzie so strong that iudgement cannot cure.” In the Folio text, he 
goes on: 


Which thing to do, 
If this poore Trash of Venice, whom I trace 
For his quicke hunting, stand the putting on, 
Ile haue our Michael Cassio on the hip. . . . (II. i. 314-317) 


Warton first suggested that rash should be substituted for trace, and 
Steevens supplied the meaning of trash which has been generally accepted since 
his day. “To trash,” he says, “is still a hunter’s phrase, and signifies to fasten a 
weight on the neck of a dog, when his speed is superior to that of his com- 
panions. . . . It is scarcely necessary to support the present jingle on the word, 
it is so much in our author’s manner, although his worst” (quoted from the 
Variorum Othello; italics mine). 

Down to the latest edition of Shakespeare, that of C. J. Sisson, every text 
of Othello since Steevens that I have consulted, except those of Knight and 
Halliwell, either reads trash for the Folio trace, glossing it in much the same 
terms as Steevens, or proposes some other emendation, such as Keightley’s 
praise. Knight justifies the Folio line as follows: “The ‘trash’ is the thing traced, 
put in traces—confined—as an untrained worthless dog is held, and hence the 
present meaning of trash.” For reasons which I shall develop, I consider this an 
erroneous interpretation. Furness approves, and amplifies, Halliwell’s reason for 
retaining trace: “‘For his quick hunting’ does not mean, because of his quick 
hunting, but in order to make him, for the purpose of making him, hunt 
quickly, a meaning of ‘for’ which White (ed. ii) especially notes, and, thus 
noting it, it is strange that White should have missed the common meaning of 
the word ‘trace’. It was Steevens who gave a bias to the word from which it 
never recovered until Halliwell set it straight, whose note is as follows: “The 
meaning seems to be—if this wretched fellow, whose steps I carefully watch in 
order to quicken his pace, follows my directions, I will have our Michael Cassio 
on the hip.’” Though I agree with this explanation of for, the interpretation of 
trace satisfies me little more than that of Knight. 

Whatever Shakespeare wrote, if it was not trace, I do not think that it can 
have been trash, with the meaning which Steevens gives, and which the O.E.D. 
supports with quotations and the following definition: “To check (a hound) 
by a cord or leash; hence gen. to hold back, restrain, retard, encumber, hinder. 
Obs.” Shakespeare does use this verb trash once, in The Tempest 1. ii. 81, “who 
taduance and who To trash for ouer-topping”; here it has the meaning of 
“restrain, retard”. That meaning, however, does not seem to me to suit the 
context in Iago’s soliloquy. I wish to make another plea for the retention of 
trace, but with a different interpretation from those both of Knight and of 
Halliwell and Furness. 

I cannot see in what sense Roderigo may be thought to need restraint in his 
hunting of either Desdemona or Cassio. In the previous scene (I. iii) Iago has to 
bully him into showing himself “a man” in his pursuit of Desdemona; he is 
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“such a snipe” as Iago would not expend time on but for sport and profit. 
In the present scene he is with difficulty persuaded to participate in Iago’s 
plot to discredit Cassio—if Iago “can bring it to any opportunity” (II. i.291. I 
accept here the Folio if you can, but the Quarto if I can does not materially alter 
the spirit of the speech). Two scenes later, after this plot has succeeded, he is 
the same miserable creature as before. Using a simile which echoes Iago’s hunting 
metaphor, he says: “I do follow heere in the Chace, not like a Hound that 
hunts, but one that filles vp the Crie. My Money is almost spent; I haue bin to 
night exceedingly well Cudgell’d: And I thinke the issue will bee, I shall haue 
so much experience for my paines; And so, with no money at all, and a little 
more Wit, returne againe to Venice” (II. iii. 375-382). Everywhere Roderigo’s 
role is that of a weak and unhappy tool of Iago; he is never anything but “this 
poore Trash of Venice”. He needs no restraint for his eagerness in hunting, 
whether his quarry be Desdemona or Cassio. What he needs is hounding on, 
perpetual chasing, to make him hunt at all, and it is doubtful whether he can 
“stand the putting on”, can stand up to the goading which Iago knows he 
needs. 

In the O.E.D., under “Trace v’”, I find, QII.5, “To follow the footsteps or 
traces of; esp. to track by the footprints; also with the traces as object; hence, to 
pursue, to dog.” Two examples show the word used in a context of hunting or 
dogging: 1530 Palsgr. 760/2, “It is forbydden to trace hares in snowe tyme”; 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Owen Glendour xxxi, “So traste they me among the moun- 
taynes wyde”. I have also found the verb in hunting contexts in The Faerie 
Queene, V. viii. 37 (here intransitive), and Comus, 423. In seven of the eight 
passages outside Othello in which Shakespeare uses trace as a verb, it has the 
meaning of “follow” or “follow up”, or something akin to this; in one it 
probably carries hunting associations, that is, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
II. i. 25: 

: And iealous Oberon would haue the childe 
Knight of his traine, to trace the Forrests wilde. 


It seems to me that face is a natural word to find in Iago’s hunting 
metaphor; and with the evidence furnished by the O.E.D. quotations, I do not 
think that it is straining the word if we give it the sense of “hound” that the 
context demands. Allowing for to have the sense suggested by Furness, the 
whole passage may now be interpreted as follows: “And to bring about my 
revenge, if this miserable rubbishy creature of Venice, whom I am hounding 
on so that he may hunt quickly, can stand up to my goading, I'll have our 
Michael Cassio floored.” 

The Quarto version of this passage is verbally the same as the Folio, with 
one perplexing variant: for trace it reads crush. This I cannot explain; in view 
of what I have said, I cannot accept it as a misreading of trash in a manuscript. 
If Miss Alice Walker is right in suspecting memorial contamination in the 
Quarto, we may in crush have an example of it. If she is right in her belief that 
the Folio Othello was set up from a copy of the Quarto corrected by reference 
to an authoritative manuscript—and she presents a strong case for this—the 
argument for the retention of trace gains added force. 


Westfield College, University of London 
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“STILL HARPING...” 


CrarreE McGLincHEE 


In her brilliant article in the January 1953 issue of Shakespeare Quarterly,’ 
my esteemed colleague Professor Josephine Bennett indicates a number of possi- 
ble and one or two probable sources for the “precepts” speech of Polonius. The 
probable ones are Lyly’s Euphues and Euphues and his England and Isocrates’ 
Ad Demonicum. 

There appears to me to be another likely influence, i.e. the “precepts” speech 
that the Elder Knowell makes to his nephew Stephen in Act I scene 1 of Jon- 
son’s Every Man in his Humour. We know that Shakespeare was a member of 
the cast of that play in 1598. It may be conjectured that he even played the role 
of the Elder Knowell, since that part is similar to the parts we are sure he played, 
ie. Old Adam in As You Like It and the Ghost in Hamlet—not a lead but a 
part requiring a personable actor with the ability to say a good many lines well. 
Whether or not Shakespeare played that part, he was, of course, familiar with 
the lines. 

There is the difference that Polonius was advising his son, whereas Knowell 
was giving his advice to his nephew. Both fathers spy on their sons. Polonius 
sends the servant abroad to “watch” Laertes; Knowell rationalizes his opening 
of the letter that he knows is intended for his son: 


This letter is directed to my son; 
Yet, I am Edward Knowell, too, and may, 
With the safe conscience of good manners, use 
The fellow’s error to my satisfaction. 
Well, I will break it ope (old men are curious), 
Be it but for the style’s sake, and the phrase, 
To see if both do answer my son’s praises, 
Who is almost: grown the idolater 
Of this young Wellbred.—What have we here? What's this? 
But I perceive affection makes a fool 

Of any man too much the father. 
He adds, however, later in the same scene: 


I am resolved I will not stop his journey, 

Nor practice any violent mean to stay 

The unbridled course of youth in him; for that 

Restrained, grows more impatient; ... 

There is a way of winning more by love 

And urging of the modesty, than fear; 

Force works on servile natures, not the free. 

He that’s compelled to goodness, may be good, 

But ’tis but for that fit; where others, drawn 

By softness and example, get a habit. 

Then, if they stray, but warn ’em, and the same 

They should for virtue’ve done, they'll do for shame.” 
1 “Characterization in Polonius’ Advice to Laertes.” 


2 Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour I. xi. From Early English Plays, ed. H. C. Schweikert 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928). 
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As to the “advice” speeches, they are similar in the points they cover: com- 
panionship, dress, money. Shakespeare’s lines are almost too well known to 


quote. I repeat them here only for the purpose of immediate comparison with 
J 
Jonson’s: 


Pol. ... Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear’t that th’opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell. My blessing season this in thee!* 


In Jonson’s play, the elder Knowell is chiding his nephew Stephen (the town 
gull) for casting away his money on a kite: 


Stephen. ... What would you ha’ me do? 

Knowell. What would I have you do? I'll tell you, kinsman, 
Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive; 
That would I have you do, and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humors you. 
I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 
Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 
He, that is so respectless in his courses, 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 
Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 
A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 
And you be left like an unsavory snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 


8 Hamlet I. iii. 59-81. The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Ginn 
& Co., 1936), p. 1153. 
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I'd ha’ you sober, and contain yourself, 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 

But moderate your expenses now, at first, 

As you may keep the same proportion still; 

Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing, 

From dead men’s dust and bones; and none of yours, 

Except you make, or hold it—Who comes here? (I. i. 62-87) 


Shakespeare’s speech is much the finer. As always, one has only to read virtually 
any passage of his and a similar one by literally any other poet to realize his 
superiority. 

Professor Bennett makes much of what she calls Polonius’ “schoolboy pre- 
cepts”. She is, I feel, a bit hard on Polonius. Whatever his faults, he is here giv- 
ing to his son the good, practical advice that any interested, conscientious, affec- 
tionate father would give to a son who was going to a foreign land. 


Hunter College 


LEAR’S PHILOSOPHER 
E. M. M. Taytor 


In the storm scene Lear speaks of Edgar as “this philosopher”, “this same 
learned Theban”, “Noble philosopher”, “my philosopher” and “good Athenian” 
—all five phrases occurring in the space of less than thirty lines. Clearly, the 
king takes Poor Tom for a Greek philosopher come out of the storm to instruct 
him, and he refuses to be parted from his new-found teacher. But none of the 
commentators seems to have seen much sense in all this, and Lear’s talk of 
philosophy has been dismissed as mere babble, or as involving recondite Eliza- 
bethan jokes—inexplicable either way. Mr. Kenneth Muir, who annotates this 
scene very fully in his new Arden edition of the play, comments only on the 
first two phrases, observing that the word philosopher could denote a natural 
scientist and that Jonson also has a “learned Theban” in Pan’s Anniversary, but 
neither observation is particularly helpful and the second is, I think, positively 
misleading, Jonson’s Theban being adequately explained in the context of the 
masque by the joke about Epaminondas (the Theban general) that follows. 
Yet there is a straightforward association of ideas between the unaccommodated 
man who has dispensed with all lendings save a blanket, and Greek philosophy, 
and we are doubtless meant to follow Lear in making it. The Cynic philosophers 
were a byword for frugality and contempt for creature comforts, one mark of 
which—according to Diogenes Laertius, and other ancient authorities—was a 
preference for the single garment, a mere rag in winter and a heavy cloak in the 
heat of summer. One of the best known stories from ancient history is that of 
Diogenes and his tub; while another anecdote, perhaps better known to Eliza- 
bethan than to modern readers, is that concerning Crates of Thebes: 


who to the intent that he might more quietly studie Philosophy, threw all 
his goods into the sea, saying, hence from me, you vngratious appetites, I 
had rather drowne you, then you should drowne me. 
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Thomas Nashe tells this story in his Anatomie of Absurditie (Works, edited 
McKerrow, I, 34) in the course of a homily on youthful gallants and their love 
of finery, for any sixteenth-century moralizing on the virtues of the simple life 
easily shifted to an attack on extravagant dress, and to an identification of finery 
with sophistication. It would seem possible, then, even likely, that Shakespeare’s 
audience would have caught the drift of Lear’s address to Edgar as to a Cynical 
philosopher (indifferently Athenian and Theban, for leading thinkers of this 
school taught in both cities) and would have understood that the king’s dis- 
ordered mind was still teasing at the problems of Pomp and Poverty. 

If this is accepted, it need hardly be stressed how germane Lear’s delusion 
is to the rest of the play. The central theme of Lear, underlined again and 
again in the mercenary and in the schoolmaster images, is that a man who 
grossly overvalues material things and the outward trappings of state, virtue, and 
affection must be schooled by disaster and suffering into truer, more adequate, 
and more charitable assessments. In this scene, perhaps the most moving scene 
in the play, the work of Lear’s redemption is begun. Out of the night, in the 
guise of Poor Tom, comes the naked thing itself, uncovered to the extremity of 
the skies . . . and Lear is now so receptive to the lessons of the storm that he 
attempts to follow the example of the other by tearing off his own clothes. 
Here—and later, in Act III, scene vi—he defers to the superior learning and 
understanding of Edgar, for in his madness “matter and impertinency” are 
truly mixed. 


University of the Saar 
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FRONTISPIECE 


Robert Dudley (?1532-1588), Earl of Leicester, continued to be a controversial 
figure long after his death. His popularity in some quarters is attested by Robert 
Vaughan’s engraving, which may be dated with some exactness since Compton 
Holland, who offered it for sale at his shop over against the Royal Exchange, 
seems to have been in business only from 1618 until 1621. Dudley was from early 
youth a favorite with Queen Elizabeth I, whom he entertained extravagantly at 
Kenilworth in 1575. He had a company of players, and romanticists have sug- 
gested that Shakespeare saw some of the festivities at Kenilworth and entered 
the acting profession by way of Leicester’s company. The soldiers depicted at the 
foot of the engraving are doubtless intended to suggest Leicester’s military ex- 
ploits in the Low Countries in 1585. The Earl’s elaborate tomb is in the Beau- 
champ Chapel in Warwick. His wife Lettice Knollys, who survived him and 
married Sir Christopher Blount as her third husband, died at the age of 94. She 
was the mother, by her first marriage, of Robert Devereux, Second Earl of Essex. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations on pp. 248, 258, and 274 are reproduced from the Folger 
Shakespeare Library copy of Terence’s Works printed in Strassburg in 1496. 
In this volume, each play is preceded by a full-page woodcut that gives a com- 
posite picture of the fable. Almost every page of text is illustrated by smaller 
woodcuts of the characters. These are a puzzle. The printer seems to have had a 
collection of woodcut blocks of human figures, trees, and houses that could be 
combined as needed for a particular illustration. Some of the units appear to 
have been modified as the printing of the book proceeded; thus the tree to the 
readers left in the cut from fol. 7” has suffered one change by the time it is used 
on fol. 29 and another before it reappears on fol. 96 (see p. 274). 
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ASFTA AWARD TO SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 


The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy made its second 
annual awards on 21 April 1955 for contributions during the past year to Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethan theater. The occasion was a party at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The awards consisted of bronze medallions 
with a bas relief of Shakespeare and appropriate engraving and were presented 
by Lawrence Langner, President of the Festival. 

The Shakespeare Association of America, Inc., was honored “for its most 
excellent publication, the Shakespeare Quarterly, just commencing its sixth year 
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of publication. The Award was accepted by Mr. James G. McManaway, Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board of Shakespeare Quarterly.” 

Other recipients of awards were Antioch College, “for continued service to 
the works of Shakespeare by its annual presentation of a summer festival on the 
university level . . .”; Dr. Frank Baxter, Professor of English at the University 
of Southern California “for the enthusiasm which he has developed throughout 
the country by his CBS television program on the times and works of Shake- 
speare ...”; Mr. Jack Landau and the Phoenix Theatre “for their excellent ex- 
perimental production of The White Devil .. . by John Webster . . .”; Helge 
K6keritz and Charles Tyler Prouty, Professors of English at Yale, “for their con- 
tribution to publication of a new facsimile of the Shakespeare First Folio . . .”; 
Miss Judith Anderson “for her performance as Lady Macbeth on the Hallmark 
Television production of Macbeth . . .”; and Mr. Tom Patterson, Director of 
Planning of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Canada, “for his personal 
accomplishments toward founding of the Canadian Festival.” 

Miss Helen Menken, one of the foremost actresses of the American stage, was 
hostess for the party and introduced the speakers. Mr. Lincoln Kirstein an- 
nounced for the Board of Trustees the opening of the Festival on 12 July with 
Julius Caesar and the production of The Tempest, which will follow later. Mr. 
Dennis Carey, Artistic Director of the Festival, spoke briefly of his plans as 
director. 
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SHAKESPEARE FESTIVALS 


One of the most encouraging developments of recent years is the Shakespeare 
Festival, which gives opportunity to countless thousands to see performances of 
Shakespeare and which is an expression of the universal enjoyment of Shake- 
speare on the stage. The Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford in 1769 was probably 
the progenitor of all later festivals. Certainly the long season provided by the 
SHAKESPEARE MemoriaL THEATRE in Stratford-upon-Avon is, and long has 
been, one of the principal attractions to the tourist in England. This year two 
companies are playing: a home company, starring Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Miss Vivien Leigh, has an eight months’ season ending late in November; and 
a traveling company, featuring Sir John Gielgud and Miss Peggy Ashcroft, has 
a seven months’ season, including eight weeks in London and seven weeks on 
the Continent and ending with three weeks at Stratford after the home company 
closes. The Stratrorp SHAKESPEAREAN Festivat in Ontario, Canada, is pre- 
pared for its most successful season (see SQ, VI, 197). The American SHAKE- 
SPEARE FestivaL THEATRE AND AcaDEMyY opens its first season at Stratford, 
Connecticut, on 12 July with Julius Caesar. On Sunday, 15 May, was celebrated 
the raising of the roof tree of the theater, at which Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas 
officiated. Walter Hampden, president emeritus of the Players, made one of his 
last public appearances before his death, and the New York Pro Musica Antiqua 
Society performed Elizabethan songs vocally and instrumentally. 

There are Shakespeare Festivals in other places than the three Stratford. The 
Antioch ArgA THEATRE SHAKESPEARE Festivat at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, is celebrating its fourth season with eleven weeks of performances 
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that will include the rarely seen Two Noble Kinsmen. By the conclusion of its 
fifth season, Antioch will have presented all of Shakespeare’s plays and will be 
the first American company to do this. The Orecon SHAKESPEARE FeEsTIvAL at 
Ashland, Oregon, will have expanded facilities and will present four plays, 
including Henry VI. At Abingdon, Virginia, the Barrer THeatre, which has 
had a company touring seven states with Macbeth, will hold the Virginia High- 
land Festival of the-Arts from 1-15 August. In Southern California, the San 
Disco SHAKESPEARE Festivat at the Old Globe Theatre will begin on 22 July 
and continue for eleven weeks, with performances of Hamlet, Measure for 
Measure, and The Taming of the Shrew. This Festival is in its sixth year. In 
Toronto, Canada, the Earte Grey SHAKESPEARE FestivaL Company is entering 
its sixth year. Performances are given in Trinity Court, and there will be a tour 
of Ontario schools and colleges. 

Equally significant are the numerous Festivals in the colleges, held frequently 
in connection with the celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday, or in the weeks fol- 
lowing. Typical of these is the sixth annual Festival at Horstra Cottece, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, where there was a performance of Othello, a scholarly sym- 
posium, and a program of Elizabethan vocal and instrumental music. 

Differing somewhat from the Festivals, are the annual Shakespearian pro- 
ductions in the colleges and universities. Sometimes these are given in association 
with lectures or seminars; sometimes as the culmination of the work of drama 
and speech departments. This year reports have already come in of productions 
of Twelfth Night at Witt1aM AND Mary Cottecg, at MacALaster CoLtece, St. 
Paul, and at Smitn Cotrece; Hamlet at Witt1AM AND Mary Co ttece, at the 
University oF Texas, at the University or Micuican, and by the RichMonp 
Civic Tueatre, Richmond, Indiana; The Merry Wives of Windsor at Fiona 
SouTHERN CoLLEcE and at the THEATRE OF WESTERN Sprincs, Illinois; Macbeth 
by the PLaywricuts THEATRE Cius, Chicago, and at GaLLaupeT Cottecg, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The Comedy of Errors at Purnut University; A Midsummer 
Night's Dream at the Universiry or Detaware; As You Like It at IrHaca 
Coxtece; Othello by the Masquers at AMHERST CoLLEcE; The Taming of the 
Shrew at Montana State University; Romeo and Juliet at NortHwEsTERN UNI- 
versity; and Richard III at Bowporn Cottect. The ENciisH Crus at VircINniA 
Srate Coxxece, Petersburg, varied its program with a performance of Cyril 
Roberts’ The Second Best Bed. 


THE SHAKESPEARE-GESELLSCHAFT 


The annual meeting of the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft was held at 
Bochum, Germany, on 24-26 April. There were performances of As You Like It, 
Taming of the Shrew, and The Tempest and also of Moliére’s School for Wives. 
The first play was given in the translation of Dr. Rudolf Alexander Schréder, 
the beloved President of the Gesellschaft; the second, in the translation of Dr. 
Richard Flatter. Professor Wolfgang Schadewaldt of Tiibingen delivered a lec- 
ture on “Shakespeare and Greek Tragedy” and Dr. K. H. Ruppel of Munich on 
“Verdi and Shakespeare.” 

















The Annual Meeting of 
The Shakespeare Association 
of America, Inc. 


The annual meeting of the Shakespeare Association of America, Inc., was 
called to order by the President, Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of 4 May 1955 at the Grolier Club, 47 East 6oth Street, New York 
City. Mr. John F. Fleming, the Secretary-Treasurer, reported that formal notice 
of the meeting had been mailed to all the members and that 236 members were 
present in person or represented by proxy. He then read the report of the Secre- 
tary and the report of the Treasurer, both of which were accepted and put on 
file. At the end of the fiscal year, all bills had been paid and there was a small 
cash balance, thanks to special gifts received during the year. 

The Chairman of the Editorial Board, Dr. James G. McManaway, reported 
that the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy had given an 
award to the Shakespeare Association of America, Inc., for “its most excellent 
publication, Shakespeare Quarterly” (see p. 367). The bronze plaque was being 
engraved and would be delivered at some future date. Dr. McManaway paid 
special tribute to Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, who had originated “Current Theater 
Notes,” a detailed report of Shakespeare productions throughout the world and 
herself compiled the data collected from her strategically placed correspondents. 
This appeared first in Volume II, and Mrs. Hyde has continued it into Volume 
VI. Mrs. John Griffin (née Alice Venezky) of Hunter College, whose appoint- 
ment to compile “Current Theater Notes” for Volume VII was announced in 
SQ, VI, 105-106, was present and was introduced to the membership. Unfortu- 
nately, Professor Paul A. Jorgensen, of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, could not attend to receive praise for his excellent “Annotated Bibliography” 
in the Spring number of SQ, that had been delivered to members a few days before 
the annual meeting. Recognition of the value of Current Theater Notes and the 
Shakespeare Bibliography does not detract from the importance of the service, 
so unselfishly rendered, of the members of the Editorial Board. The soundness 
of their taste and judgment in the acceptance of manuscripts for publication is 
indicated by the high esteem that the Quarterly enjoys both here and abroad. 
In this connection, it may be noted that each year more foreign scholars seek 
publication in our pages and also that as currency restrictions are relaxed more 
foreign libraries are entering their subscriptions. Thus the Quarterly draws nearer 
to its goal of bringing to its readers the best that is written about Shakespeare 
and of disseminating these ideas throughout the world. 

Professor William T. Hastings, Chairman of the Advisory Board, reported 
briefly about the consultations he has held with his colleagues about problems of 
the Association and alluded to the close cooperation between the Advisory Board 


and the Editorial Board. 
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At the meeting of the Directors immediately following the adjournment of 
the Annual Meeting, the officers of 1954-1955 were unanimously re-elected. 
Upon motion of Professor Hastings, who was present by invitation, Professor 
R. C. Bald of the University of Chicago was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Advisory Board created by the death of H. N. Paul (see SQ, VI, 196), and Misses 
Rosamund Gilder and Margaret Webster and Professors Oscar J. Campbell, 
Hardin Craig, G. B. Harrison, Robert Adger Law, and M. A. Shaaber, whose 
terms expired in 1955, were reappointed for the period 1955-1958. It was decided 
that a Supplement to the Variorum Edition of 1 Henry IV should be published 
as the Summer issue of SQ in 1956 as a signal contribution to Shakespeare studies 


(see SO, VI, 247). 

















Contributors 


Dr. Wim B. Bacue, Instructor in English at Purdue University, is the 
author of a number of articles and a member of the editorial board of Modern 
Fiction Studies, a new quarterly published at Purdue. 

Proressor Roy W. Batrenuouse professes English Renaissance literature at 
the University of Indiana, but he is also a specialist in church history. He is the 
author of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 

Frepson T. Bowers, Professor of English at the University of Virginia, is the 
editor of Studies in Bibliography and author of On Editing Shakespeare (the 
Rosenbach Lectures in Bibliography, 1954), now at press. 

Miss Muriet C. Brapsroox, Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, is the 
author of many books, the latest being Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry, that 
was reviewed in SQ, IV, 343-344. 

Dr. Mitton Cranz, now with the State Department, is the author of Shake- 
speare’s Prose and editor of Fifty Great Short Stories, that has just come out in a 
new edition. 

Rosert Davari, author of Le Drame de John Ford, is Dean of the Faculté 
des Lettres, Rennes University. 

Mr. T. S. Dorscu, of Westfield College, University of London, is editing 
Julius Caesar for the New Arden edition. 

Proressor Vircit B. Hertzet, Professor of English at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been a member of the Editorial Board of SQ from its inception. 

Dr. Cuartton Hinman is a Guggenheim Fellow, engaged in the collation of 
the First Folios in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Dr. Beecuer Hocan, author of Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1702-1800, is 
collecting data on performances in English provincial theaters. 

Mrs. Hexen A. Kaurman, of the Department of English of the University of 
Washington, is the editor of Nicolo Secchi’s Self-Interest, reviewed in this issue 
of SO. 

Dr. Cratrre McGuincute is Associate Professor of English at Hunter College. 

Tue Reverenp Mr. Moetwyn Mercuant is a member of the English Depart- 
ment of University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Prorrssor KennetH Murr, of the University of Liverpool, is editor of the 
New Arden King Lear. 

Proressor A. C. Partripce occupies the chair of English Language and Litera- 
ture at the Witwatersrand University, South Africa. 

Ernest Scuanzer is Lecturer in English Literature in the University of 
Liverpool. Formerly a lecturer in English in University College, Toronto, he has 
in preparation a book on Shakespeare’s Problem Plays. 

Proressor Matrutas A. SHaaser of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
member of the Advisory Board of SOQ. 

Dr. Paut N. Srcex is Professor of English at Ripon College. 

Dr. ALLAN STEVENSON is a Fellow at the Newberry Library. 
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Proressor Mary Taytor of the Université de la Sarre, was formerly a Fellow 
of Girton College, Cambridge. During the War, she spent five years in the RAF. 

Dr. Sney Tuomas served for five years as Bibliographer of SQ. 

PRoFEssor FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, Jr., of Georgetown University, will devote 
the coming year as a Guggenheim Fellow to the completion of his book on 
literary patronage, dedications, and commendatory verses. 

Proressor Erxin C. Witson, of New York University, is the author of Eng- 
land’s Eliza and Prince Henry in English Literature. 











MR. FRANCIS’S BENEFIT, 
Wednesday Evening, March 24th, 1802, 


Will be Presented, a celebrated TRAGEDY, (never aéted here) 


CALLED 
HE DISTRESS’D MOTHER 
T 
Pyhrrus, Mr. Wood. Andromache, Mrs. Whitlock. 
Pheenix, Mr. Warren. Cephisa, Mrs. Bernard. 
Orestes, Mr. Green. Hermione, Mrs. Merry. 
Pylades, Mr. Jones. @  Cleone, Mrs. Snowden. 


End of the Play, a PANTOMIMICAL DANCE, composed by Mr. Francis, called The 
SCHEMING MILLINER. I@which will be introduced a variety of Reels, Strathpeys, 
Waltz’ &c. By Mr. Francis, Mr. Durang, Mafter Harris, Mr. Ufher, Master Lynch, 
Miss Arnold, Miss Solomons, &c. 


After which, will he Presented, (for the first time in America) 

The representation of THAT GRAND SPECTACLE, The PROCESSION in honor 

of the RATIFICATION of the CONSTITUTION ofthe United States of America, 

poly 4th, 1788. The Stage displays a View of Market-street, in the distant of the River 
elaware and Shipping. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


1 Twelve Axe-Men. 2 City troop of Dragoons. 3 Inde- 
pendence. 4 Train of Artillery. 5 French Alliance. 6. Corps of Infantry. 7 Definitive 
Treaty of Peace. % Colonel with Standard. 9 The City troop of light Dragoons. 10 He- 
rald on Horseback bearing a Banner. 11 Convention of the States. 12 Band of Music. 
13 The Constitution, Eagle Car. 14. Corps of light Infantry. 15 Ten Gentlemen bearing 
Flags of the respedtive States, 16 Figure in Golden Armour on Horseback. 17 Montgomery 
troop of Light Horse. 18. Consulsand Representatives of the forcign States in alliance with 
America, in an ornamented Car. 19 Judge of the Admiralty. 20. Wardens of the Port & 
Colle€tor of the Customs. 21 Citizen and Indian Chief smoaking the celumet of Peace. 
92 Berks county troop of Dragoons. 23 The grand FEDERAL EDIFICE, drawn by ten 
Horses, the Dome supported by thirteen Corinthian coluunns—on the Cupola the FIGURE of 
Plenty, on the floor of the gran@ Edifice the Representatives of the Citizens at large, ten in 
number—followed by Architeéts, House Carpenters, Saw makers, File cutters, &c. 24. Cin- 
cinnatti. 25. Corpsof Infantry. 26. Agriculture Society. 27. Farmers, wo Ploughs, one 
drawn by Horses, the other by Oxen. 28. Manufa@turing Society. 29. The CAR, drawn 
bs ten Horses. 30. Corps of Infantry. 31. Marine Society. 32. The Federal Ship UNION, 
carrying twenty guns, mounted on a carriage drawn by ten Horses. The ceremonies of setting 
sail, receiving the Pilot, &c. Will be performed as on the day of the Procession—followed 
by Pilots of the Port, Ship Carpenters, Boat Builders, Sail Makers, Ship Joiners, Rope- 
makers, and Ship Chandlers, Merchants and Traders, Clerks, and Apprentices—fullowed by 
Corps of light Infantry. 33. Cordwainers. Car. 34. Coach Painters. 95, Cabinet makers, 
$6. Brick-makers. $7. Houfe, Ship & Sign Painters. 38. Pagters, dray and Horse, 39. 
Clock and Watch-makers. 40. Fringe and Ribbon Weavers. 41. Brick-layers. 42. Tay- 
lors. 43. Instrument Makers. 44. Carvers & Gilders. Ornamented Car. 45. Cooper. 
46. Plane Makers. 47. Whip and Cane Manufa@tures. 49. Blacksmiths, Whitesmiths & 
Nailors. “Car. 49. Coach-makers, preceded by a figureina Phzxton. 50. Potters. 51, 
Hatters. 52. Wheelwgights. A Car drawn by Horses. 53. Tin Plate-workers. 54. 
Skinners, Breeches-makers, and Glovers. 55. Tallow Chandlers. 56. ViQualers, two axe- 
men, preceding two Stately Oxen. 57. Priuters, Book-Binders and Stationers. CAR. 58. 
Saddlers. CAR. 59. Stone-Cutters. 60. Bread and Biscuit Bakers. CAR. 61. Gun-Smiths. 
CAR. 62. Copperfmiths. CAR. 63. Gold-fmiths, Silver-fmiths and Jewellers. 64. Dis- 
tillers. 65. Tobacconifts. 66. Brafs-Founders. 67. Stocking-Manufa@turers. 68. Tan- 
ners and Curriers. 69. Upholfterers. 70. Sugar-Refiners. 71. Brewers, Horfe and Dray. 
72. Peruke-Makers and Surgeon-Barbers. 73. Engravers. 74. Plaifterers. 75. Bruth- 
Makers. 76. Stay-Makers. 77. Corps of Infantry. 78. Civil and Military Officers. 79. 
Supreme Executive Council. 80. Juftices of the Common-Pleas and Magiftrates. 81. She- 
riff and Coroner on Horfeback. 2. City Wardens, Treafurer, Secretary, Clerks, Confta- 
bles, attended by Mufic. 83. Street-Commiffioners. 84. Gentlemen of the Bar. 85. Cler- 
By. 86. Phyficians. 87. Students of the Univeifity. 88. County Troop of Light-Horfe, 

The SCENERY and MACHINERY by Mefirs. Holland, Milbourne and Robbins, as- 
fited by Mr. Hallom and others. 


To conclude with the reviv’d Pantomime, of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Durang. Friday, Mr. Francis. 


t> On Friday, the favorite Tragedy of HAMLET, with the 
Farce of WAYS & MEANS; Or, a Trip to Dover,—For the benefit of MR. CAIN. 





Playbill of the New Theatre, Philadelphia, 24 March 1802. The program in- 
cluded the first performance of “The Procession in Honor of the Ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States of America, July 4th, 1788”. Repro- 
duced with the permission of the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 











A Supposed Contemporary Allusion 
to Shakespeare as a Plagiarist 


WARREN B. AUSTIN 


Greene, is the pleasing Obiect of an eie: 

‘Greene, pleasde the eies of all that lookt vppon him. 
Greene, is the ground of euerie Painters die: 
Greene, gaue the ground, to all that wrote vpon him. 
Nay more the men, that so Eclipst his fame: 
Purloynde his Plumes, can they deny the same? 


HN a much-discussed essay, and again in his edition of the 
(7 Henry VI plays,’ Professor J. Dover Wilson has quoted 
these lines from Sonnet IX of Greene’s Funerals? by one 
Y R.B., Gent., 1594, as an obvious and indisputable allusion 
) 13 to the attack upon Shakespeare in Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Sala Wit. This has in fact been the established belief ever since the 
now well-known verses first came to the attention of Shakespearian scholars 
more than a century ago.* It has been taken for granted that, in writing of those 
who had eclipsed Greene’s fame and purloined his plumes, R.B. had in mind 
the denunciation of Shakespeare as an “upstart Crow, beautified with our 
feathers”, and was challenging Shakespeare to deny a charge of plagiarism that 
Greene had leveled against him.* Here, it has been thought, is proof that con- 
temporaries so understood the words in the Groatsworth of Wit. The impor- 
tance of this allusion, consequently, has lain in the fact that it appeared to bear 
out Edmund Malone’s theory that the three plays on Henry VI published as 
Shakespeare’s in the First Folio were actually not of his original authorship but 
merely “new-modelled” versions of works by Greene and others; it seemed to 
justify the great eighteenth-century scholar in what he called the “chief hinge” 






1 “Malone and the Upstart Crow”, in Shakespeare Survey 4 (1951), p. 63; cf. pp. 59, 64; and 
Henry VI: Part II (Cambridge University Press, 1952), pp. xvii, xix. 

2 Greenes Newes, 1593, and Greenes Funeralls, 1594, ed. R. B. McKerrow (1911), p. 81. 

3 See Alexander Dyce, The Dramatic Works of Robert Greene (London, 1831), I, Ixxxi; and 
E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), I, 217, note 1, and II, 190. 

4 Among the innumerable writers who have referred to these lines, only McKerrow (op. cit., 
p. 92) and René Pruvost (Robert Greene et ses Romans, Paris, 1938, p. 520, note 67), so far as I 
know, have been at all dubious of the accepted interpretation. Since the appearance of Dover Wil- 
son’s article, J. A. K. Thomson (Shakespeare and the Classics, London, 1952, p. 160) and E. A. J. 
Honi,mann (“Shakespeare’s ‘Lost Source-Plays’”, Modern Language Review, XLIX, 1954, pp. 
296-297) have both quoted R.B. to support their readings of the crucial Groatsworth passage. 
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of his argument, his interpretation of the passage in the Groatsworth of Wit as 
Greene’s own allegation of literary theft. 

But Professor Alexander seemed to have demolished the supporting struc- 
ture of this long-accepted hypothesis in 1929 by demonstrating that The First 
Part of the Contention betwixt the Two Famous Houses of York and Lancaster 
and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, which Malone had taken 
to be the non-Shakespearian sources for Henry VI, Parts 2 and 3, were in fact 
only “Bad Quarto” versions of those plays. And, subsequently, virtually all of 
the world’s most eminent Shakespearian scholars, notably Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers, Sir Walter Greg, Alfred Pollard, and R. B. McKerrow, abandoned the 
notion that Shakespeare began his career as a mere patcher-up of the plays of 
established dramatists. It had come meanwhile to be generally agreed, too, that, 
as Alexander argued, the purport of the tirade in the Groatsworth of Wit had 
been mistaken by Malone and that it constituted, not a charge of plagiarism, but 
rather one of presumption against Shakespeare the actor for having dared to 
turn dramatist himself and match his blank verse with that of Greene and his 
fellow scholar-playwrights.® 

Now, however, Professor Wilson has revived the Malone hypothesis. He 
has argued that although his predecessor was wrong in assuming he had found 
the sources of the Henry VI splays in The First Part of the Contention and The 
True Tragedy, he was nonetheless right in believing Shakespeare had rehandled 
earlier texts. At the same time, Dr. Wilson has reasserted the earlier interpre- 
tation of the passage in the Groatsworth of Wit. And it is in raising the cry of 
“Back to Malone” that he has laid great stress upon the verses in Greene’s 
Funerals. Well he might, of course, since they have all the while been a thorn 
in the side of those who during the past twenty-five years have agreed in reject- 
ing the theory of plagiarism. For his part, Dr. Wilson has seen no reason to 
change the view he expressed many years ago that the words of R.B. “make it 
certain that there is substance of some kind in the traditional notion of Shake- 
speare as, at least in his early days, the reviser of other men’s dramas.”* There 
can be no doubt of the importance he attaches to the testimony of Greene’s 
Funerals, for in answering criticism of another part of his argument, he quotes 
R.B. once again to show “how contemporaries understood that attack.”® He 
reminds us that Professor Alexander and those who concur with him, except 
for Alfred Pollard, have gone on reiterating their interpretation of the passage 
in the Groatsworth without deigning to take into account the difficulty posed 
by this seemingly contrary testimony from a well-informed writer at the time; 
and that, as for Pollard, he could only declare his belief that R.B. must have 
been mistaken then, as Malone was to be two centuries later.* No one, appar- 
ently, could deny the evidence of these verses that at least one contemporary 
had interpreted the passage in the Groatsworth as an outraged cry from Greene 
over Shakespeare’s pilfering of some of his best work. Nor has any question been 


5 A Dissertation on the Three Parts of Henry VI in Malone’s Shakespeare, ed. Boswell (1821), 
XVIII, 570. 

6 See Peter Alexander, Shakespeare's Henry VI and Richard III (Cambridge University Press, 
1929), passim; and cf. Wilson’s account (Shakespeare Survey 4, p. 58) of the subsequent turning 
away of scholarly opinion from Malone. 

7 The Essential Shakespeare (1932), pp. 45-46. 

8 The Times Literary Supplement, June 29, 1951. 

® Alexander (intro. by A. W. Pollard), p. 14. 
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raised, in the general discussion that has followed the appearance of Dover 
Wilson’s essay, as to the validity of this part of his argument. 

I believe it can be shown, nevertheless, that these lines in Greene’s Funerals 
have been invariably misunderstood, by friend and foe alike of the Malone 
hypothesis, ever since they were first cited in corroboration of it. When read 
aright, they do not support the Malone-Wilson interpretation of the diatribe 
against the “upstart Crow” because, strange as it may seem, the reference to 
purloined plumes was not an allusion to the attack upon Shakespeare at all, but 
one that had another meaning altogether for readers of the book at the time. If 
we lay aside all preconception and study these verses against the background of 
the whole content of the book in which they occur, and with a lively aware- 
ness of the contemporary literary scene, we shall I think find that a reading of 
them very different from that which has been so long accepted will gradually 
emerge. And this, as I hope to show, will point the way to the satirical hit the 
writer actually intended. 

Greene's Funerals, wittily described by G. B. Harrison as “bad enough to 
be worth reading”,”® consists of fourteen very curious poems, inaccurately termed 
“sonnets”, which hold our interest today chiefly because of the allusions they 
contain. Although the identity of the author is unknown, he is much more 
likely to have been the young Richard Barnfield, as R. B. McKerrow sug- 
gested,"’ than Nicholas Breton, as urged at some length, but quite uncon- 
vincingly, by Charles Crawford.’* The latter was probably correct, however, in 
deducing from the allusions to the poet Thomas Watson as a surviving friend 
of Greene that these memorial poems were originally composed in the brief 
interval between the death of Greene on September 3, 1592, and the burial of 
Watson on the 26th of the same month.’* In any case, the manuscript seems 
to have passed out of the hands of the author; and, as it was belatedly pub- 
lished by Danter in 1594, the last two “sonnets” are almost surely “filler”, added 
by someone at the printing-house.’* The burden of the book is to pay tribute 
to Greene and his work and to protest against the posthumous attacks that had 
been made upon him. It also includes somewhat enigmatic appeals to Watson to 
come to the defense of his friend and reproachful allusions to Spenser for his 
association with Greene’s detractors. But, above all, Greene’s Funerals is marked 
by a succession of bitter references to Gabriel Harvey and the pamphlets in 
which he had maligned Greene within days of the playwright’s death. Harvey 
had not only painted a very black picture indeed of Greene’s character and 
manner of life but had branded as mere rubbish the entire output of his literary 
career. R.B. seems to have read these writings by Harvey very soon after they 
appeared. The Cambridge scholar’s publications on Greene were in fact, as we 


10 “Books and Readers, 1591-1594", The Library, 4th Series, VIII (1927), 299. 

11 Greenes Newes, pp. viii-x. 

12 “Greenes Funeralls, 1594, and Nicholas Breton”, Studies in Philology, Extra Series, No. 1 
(May, 1929), pp. 1-39. I might add that the tone of R.B.’s affectionate allusions to Watson is very 
much like that we find in Barnfield’s acknowledged writings. 

18 Crawford, pp. 1-2, 10-11. In its broad lines, Crawford's interpretation of the text is, in my 
opinion, sound. But he is clearly mistaken in some points: for example, in his reading of a reference 
to Marsyas in Sonnet VII as “Mars his”. He adopts the traditional interpretation of Sonnet IX. 

14Danter apparently eked out the “inner forme” for his last sheet by inserting two Psalms in 
the metrical versions of the Catholic poet Stanyhurst. The captions, however, solemnly inform the 
reader that these poems were recited by Greene as he lay dying. Cf. McKerrow, Greenes Newes, pp. 
xiii-xiv. 
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now know, printed and issued piecemeal as they were composed. Harvey, who 
was at the time a lodger in the house of the publisher, John Wolfe, first produced 
a “scoop” in the form of a newspamphlet which was rushed to the bookstalls 
within four or five days of Greene’s death; then, by September 15th at the 
latest, he incorporated these few sheets with new material to make the volume 
entitled Three Letters and Certain Sonnets; and finally, very likely within 
another week or so, at the persistent urging of the printer, he added another 
letter, which he describes as “extorted after the reste”, to complete the first 
edition of the entire work.® 

Not surprisingly, the author of Greene’s Funerals joins Wolfe to his con- 
demnation of Harvey for his mercenary zeal in publishing the latter’s attacks 
on the dead writer. Wolfe and other printers, fully aware of the public interest 
aroused by the death of the author of the coney-catching pamphlets, had as a 
matter of fact capitalized unscrupulously upon the bookselling possibilities of 
the event. Harvey’s pages vividly reflect the atmosphere at the printing-house 
as the publisher and his friends egg on the unemployed don to produce more 
and more “copy” about Greene. Harvey himself exclaims over the great oppor- 
tunity he sees for some enterprising writer to do a pamphlet on Greene’s life 
in that writer’s own coney-catching style.’* The publishers were manifestly 
convinced that anything on Greene, by Greene, or purportedly by Greene, would 
sell marvelously. The single word “Greenes” standing by itself in extraordi- 
narily large type at the top of the title-page of Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit is 
symptomatic; so also is the fact that, although the title-page of Harvey’s book 
fails to carry the name of the author, it does trumpet the contents as “especially 
touching Robert Greene”. Writing a few weeks later from somewhere in the 
country to his printer in London, Thomas Nashe mentions this great stir of 
activity in the literary world and reports that he himself had written an epistle 
“to the Ghost of Robert Greene, telling him what a coyle there is with pamphlet- 
ing on him after his death.”** Nashe was referring in all probability chiefly to 
Harvey’s newspamphlet and Letters, but it would seem that he had heard also 
of other early writings on Greene which never reached publication or at least 
have not come down to us. 

Such was the literary scene when R.B. wrote Greene’s Funerals. What, 
then, did he have in mind in saying that Greene gaue the ground, to all that 
wrote vpon him? Would not a natural reading of the line against this back- 
ground suggest that the writer was thinking of those who had written on- 
Greene since his death? Was he not using “upon” here in the sense of “about”? 
Was he not, that is, commenting on the same state of affairs as Nashe was 
when he wrote of the “pamphleting on him [Greene] after his death”? The 
lines have always been taken, instead, to refer to those (meaning Shakespeare) 
who allegedly had used Greene’s writings as a base to build their own works 


15 See F. R. Johnson, “The First Edition of Gabriel Harvey’s Foure Letters’, The Library, 
Series 4, XV (1934), 212-223; and “Gabriel Harvey’s Three Letters: A First Issue of his Foure 
Letters’’, ibid., Series 5, I (1946), 134-136. . 

16 Foure Letters and certaine Sonnets, ed. G. B. Harrison (The Bodley Head Quartos, 1922), 
pp. 18-19. Harvey mentions “Epitaphes and funerall devotions” being written on Greene within a 
week of his death (pp. 24, 39); and the terms he uses suggest at least the possibility that it was 
Greene’s Funerals written by a “foe” of his that he had in mind. 

17 Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, I, 153. 
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upon and so gained a renown surpassing that of Greene himself. I suggest, how- 
ever, that such an interpretation involves a somewhat strained rendering of the 
words “upon him”. Is it not likely that this phrase has been wrested from its 
natural sense in the passage and accommodated to the supposed meaning of the 
two lines that follow? 

The interpretation now being advanced, it should be noted, takes no less 
account than the traditional one of the figure of speech implied in the word 
“ground”, though it understands that figure somewhat differently. The passage 
as a whole, as I see it, is an exultant comment on the enormous popular appeal 
of Greene’s writings, this being one of the themes that recur throughout the 
book. R.B. is saying that, just as the color green pleases every eye, so the writer 
Greene pleased the eyes of all who read him; and that, just as no painter could 
do without green as a main surface or background color,'* so no one who wrote 
about Greene could escape as he did so the pervasive influence of Greene’s 
own writings. So great was the popularity of Greene, this would mean, that all 
who sought to catch the fancy of the public were likely, even as they wrote of 
him, to take their cue from his pamphlets, or, to vary the figure, to dip their own 
pens in the Greenean dye. R.B., I think, is merely pointing to a phenomenon his 
readers would have recognized at once—namely, the wave of exploitation of 
Greene’s name, manner, and style in a number of posthumous publications. 

The lines from Greene’s Funerals continue with the words, Nay more the 
men, that so Eclipst his fame. Now the accepted interpretation of this verse is 
that a rival author (Shakespeare) had won such great popularity as to throw 
Greene into the shade by surpassing him. We are to understand “eclipsed”, that 
is, in what is perhaps the most usual modern meaning of the word, and to take 
“fame” as “the condition of being much talked about”, “celebrity”, or “renown”, 
this, too, being the sense in which the word is most frequently used today. But 
these words can also be understood, of course, in quite another sense according 
to common sixteenth-century usage. Would not R.B., the Elizabethan, have 
been much more likely to have intended, in using the phrase “eclipsed his 
fame”, an allusion to those who had “cast a shadow over” Greene’s “good name” 
or “reputation”? In the light of the preceding and following verses, I take the 
meaning to be that even those who had written on Greene in malignant terms, 
those who had sought so shamefully to blacken his reputation, had themselves 
taken advantage of, or borrowed from, his writings. The cat is now out of the 
bag, of course, for what I have been intimating is that the real object of R.B.’s 
allusion in the final couplet is not Shakespeare, but Gabriel Harvey, and that the 
reference is to Harvey’s denigration of Greene in his Four Letters. It was 
Harvey who, in the Elizabethan sense of the words, had eclipsed Greene’s fame. 

Now it is interesting to note that, although Malone seems not to have 
known of the passage in Greene’s Funerals, he actually prepared the minds of 
nineteenth-century scholars in advance for the interpretation that was to be 
given to it by the terms he used in speaking of the diatribe in the Groatsworth 
of Wit. Greene, he wrote, “could not conceal the mortification that he felt at 
his own fame and that of his associate Peele . . . being eclipsed by a new upstart 
writer (for so he calls our great poet) who had then first, perhaps, attracted the 
notice of the publick by exhibiting two plays, formed upon old dramas written 

18 N. E. D., ground, sb, ll, 6b. 
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by them, considerably enlarged and improved.”?® Fortunately, however, we are 
not left to weigh the probabilities as between the two readings of the phrase in 
question. The context of the book as a whole shows clearly that the reference 
is to Harvey’s besmirching Greene’s reputation. Harvey and Wolfe are the 
special targets of R.B.’s rancor throughout the Funerals for their attacks on 
Greene. He introduces Harvey alone in Sonnet IV as “A-mint-Asse” in punning 
contrast to his friend Amyntas (Watson) whom he bids put the don in his 
place, “teach this fond A-mint-Asse / To leave the game as he began”, that is, 
to cease his crude abuse of Greene. And, R.B. continues, “Come thou hither my 
friend so pretty: / All riding on a Hobby-Horse: / Either make thy selfe more 
witty: / Or againe renew thy force.” He couples Harvey and Wolfe sarcastically 
in Sonnet II, with an anagrammatic play on Wolfe’s name and a reference to 
the attacks of the two on Greene’s writings: “But let Fowles and foolish fel- 
lowes, / Barke and byte their belly fill”;?° in Sonnet V, as the “Hodge-poke” 
and “his fellow deare” in whose despite he will defend Greene; and in Sonnet 
VI when he declares that his poor verse will serve “to notefie such wicked 
men / As doe deserve to burne”. He denounces the two again in Sonnet VII as 
“base beggarly make-bookes / That inveigh against the dead, like deadly 
maligners,” and in Sonnet VIII, as “Marsias ofspringe” and, repeating his 
earlier pun, as “a Fowle and a foule one”.?’ The passage at issue occurs in 
Sonnet IX. Then, in Sonnet XI, R.B. represents Greene as soliloquizing on those 
who have been thus attacking him posthumously; and here, significantly, he has 
Greene allude to his detractors as men who “Not onely seeke to quench my 
kindled glorie, / But also for to marre my vertues storie.” The reference is still 
unmistakably to Harvey and Wolfe, for he has Greene complain (as R.B. did 
in his own person in the earlier Sonnets) of their inhumanity in abusing him 
after his death: “Yet might my end have movd them to remorce: / And not to 
reake their teene on sillie corse.” The point for us, of course, lies in the fact that 
the paraphrase here of the same sentiment as in Sonnet IX defines beyond 


19 4 Dissertation, p. 571. The word “upstart” is italicized in the original; the other italics are 
mine. 

20 The emphasis shown here and below appears in the original; there it is marked by roman 
type, the text as a whole being set in italics. 

21E. A. J. Honigmann (Modern Language Review, 1954, p. 296) reads “Foule” for “Fowle” 
and so misses the anagram which, as I believe, points to Wolfe and Harvey as the objects of attack 
here, as they are in Sonnets II, V, IX, and elsewhere in Greene’s Funerals. The passage as a whole, 
with its interesting allusion to Spenser, reads as follows: 


But by the sweete consent, of Pan and Marsias ofspringe. 
Sweet consent of a Saint so sweet, of a Fowle and a foule one 
Greenes but a foolish man: and such as him doe defend. 

Yet will I euer write both to defend and offend: 

For to defend his friends, and to offend his foes. 


Now Harvey had, at least by implication, claimed Spenser as his ally against Greene by printing, at 
the close of his attacks on Greene in his Three Letters (and later in his Foure Letters), a sonnet in 
which his former student upheld him against the “foolish reprehension” of his enemies. Since R.B. 
idolized both Greene and Spenser, as other passages in his book show, he is sadly ironic over the 
fact that the poet, a sweet singer (Pan) and a most admirable man, too (Saint), should associate 
himself in denouncing Greene and his friends with Wolfe and Harvey, coarse charlatans (Marsyas’ 
offspring) as they were, and despicable men besides (“a Fowle and a foule one”). Alluding to the 
Apollo-Marsyas story, R.B. should perhaps have had Apollo, rather than Pan, stand for Spenser; but 
his choice seems appropriate for the author of the Shepheardes Calender. These lines, incidentally, 
have verbal echoes from Watson (cf. Poems, ed. Arber, p. 10). 
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reasonable doubt the meaning of the expression “Eclipst his fame” in the earlier 
lines. The words “quench” and “marre” take the place of “eclipse”; and the 
phrases “kindled glorie” and “vertues storie” (i.c., Greene’s literary repute and 
his good name, respectively) stand for “fame”. Harvey had defamed Greene 
both in his character as a man and in his reputation as a writer. 

What, then, it will be asked, did R.B. mean by saying that Harvey, in at- 
tempting to destroy Greene’s reputation, had also “purloynde his Plumes”? Here 
is the crux of the matter. It was lighting upon this phrase with their minds full 
of the passage in the Groatsworth of Wit (and of Malone’s interpretation of it!) 
that first caused scholars, very naturally, to connect the words with Shakespeare. 
But, carrying through on the line of our present analysis, we understand R.B. 
to mean that, striking as it was to behold those who wrote on Greene all leaning 
heavily on his name and style, it was particularly striking—and ironic—to see 
that even the man who had been traducing him and refusing him his due as a 
literary artist, had, like all the others, made use of Greene’s writings for his pur- 
pose, had “purloynde his Plumes” in doing so. If we have been right thus far, 
and if a pointed echo was indeed intended in this phrase, then it is in Harvey’s 
writings that we should find the passage R.B. had in mind. 

Preoccupied with the Groatsworth of Wit, scholars have assumed without 
question that the key phrase must be a reflection of the words “beautified with 
our feathers” used in the famous tirade. The borrowed-feathers image would, of 
course, have been associated with Greene in any case in the mind of an enthusias- 
tic admirer like R.B., since Greene had used it in Francegco’s Fortunes (1590) 
in his well-known attack upon contemporary actors as “pranct with the glorie 
of others feathers.”*? But there is good reason to believe that, at the time he 
wrote Greene's Funerals, R.B. had not seen the similar phrase in the attack on 
the “upstart Crow”. His lines seem to have been composed, within a few days, 
in immediate angry response to the appearance of Harvey’s newspamphlet and 
Three Letters; he makes no allusion to the content of the fourth letter. If so, 
they were written before the publication of the Groatsworth of Wit, which was 
not licensed in manuscript until September 20; and, indeed, this supposition 
that R-B.’s book was written before the appearance of the Groatsworth seems 
to be required by the allusions to Watson as still living. Normally, of course, 
such speed would be highly improbable. But we know from the statements of 
Harvey and Nashe that an extraordinary outburst of feverish writing followed 
immediately upon the news of Greene’s death. Harvey himself took only a few 
days to write the fifteen thousand words and twenty-two sonnets of the Three 
Letters volume. 

Be that as it may, however, the author of Greene’s Funerals was clearly not 
alluding to either of these passages; rather, he was echoing a phrase Harvey 
had just used in the third of his Three Letters. In his effort to deprive Greene 
of all standing as a writer, Harvey had among other things denied his adversary 
the possession of a style of his own. And he had done so in the following words: 
“Thanke other for thy borrowed & filched plumes of some little Italianated 


22 Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, VIII, 132. Nashe had used the figure the year before in his 
preface to Greene’s Menaphon, speaking of the actors as “tricked up” with the playwrights’ “feathers” 
(Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, III, 323); but R.B. may have credited Greene there, too, since the 
work in which it appeared was his. 
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bravery; & what remaineth, but flat Impudencie, and grosse Detraction: the 
proper ornaments of thy sweete utterance?”* There, surely, is the phrase R.B. 
had in mind. His use of the word “purloynde”, the closest of synonyms for 
Harvey’s “borrowed & filched”, and, of course, of the word “plumes”, where the 
other similar passages speak of “feathers”, shows unmistakably that it was 
Harvey’s employment of this figure that he was recalling to make his point. 

Once we put ourselves in the place of R.B. when he read Harvey’s sarcastic 
sallies at the expense of the god of his literary idolatry, it is not difficult to see 
what, more precisely, that point was. He is seething with indignation and 
frustrated feelings of outrage on behalf of his dead friend as he reflects upon 
the don’s description of Greene as “a Stoarehouse of bald and baggage stuffe, 
unwoorth the aunswering, or reading: a Triviall, and triobular Autor for knaves 
& fooles,” and much more to the like effect.7* Then, suddenly, to his great satis- 
faction, he is struck by Harvey’s use of the figure which he had himself always 
associated with Greene’s memorable denunciation of the actors. Rather foolishly, 
perhaps, but in a way that, if we may judge from the rest of Greene’s Funerals, 
is altogether in character, he seizes upon this circumstance as a means of turning 
the tables on the common foe. Here is Harvey accusing Greene of borrowing 
his tricks of style from others and yet himself filching from Greene the very 
figure of speech in which he makes the infamous charge! Let him deny it if he 
can, when the evidence is in print and plain for all to see. The broader implica- 
tion of R.B.’s words, of course, is that Harvey’s pamphlets would have had little 
appeal for the public if he had not, in attacking Greene, actually capitalized on 
the great popularity of the man and his writings. 

The donclusion seems inescapable, then, that the reference to purloined 
plumes in Greene’s Funerals, as the context would naturally have led the con- 
temporary reader to expect, is to the terms Gabriel Harvey had employed in his 
attack on Greene’s reputation as a man of letters. This being so, it has nothing 
to do with a supposed charge of plagiarism against Shakespeare in the Groats- 
worth of Wit. R.B.’s lines do not tell us anything, therefore, of how contem- 
poraries interpreted the invective on the “upstart Crow”. They cannot be called 
upon to support the Malone hypothesis that Shakespeare merely rehandled the 
work of others in writing his early trilogy of historical plays. 


The City College of New York 


23 Foure Letters, ed. Harrison, pp. 37-38. Italics mine. 
24 Foure Letters, p. 40. 














Imagery as a Test of Authorship 


MOODY E. PRIOR 


marily an esthetic direction. The enthusiasm with which this 
new form of literary study has been pursued has been some- 
at uncritical, and the results have not been without oc- 
{ casional traces of excess, pedantry, pomposity, overconfidence, 
5 and vagueness about methods. However, in the present fer- 
‘ment about criticism and critical theory, few fundamental issues of method and 
principle remain undiscussed, and there has been enough vigorous debate about 
the various studies of imagery to enable any serious student of literature to learn 
where the dangers and difficulties lie. The study of imagery as a way of in- 
vestigating the art and meaning of literary works seems for the moment to be 
established and thriving: As an aid to the textual critic, however, and especially 
as a means of solving such problems as the authorship of doubtful Elizabethan 
plays, the investigation of imagery has not been much employed, even though 
these possibilities were recommended as early as Caroline Spurgeon’s pioneer 
study’ and have been noted again since.” The recent article by K. Wentersdorf, 
“The Authenticity of The Taming of the Shrew”, in Shakespeare Quarterly 
(V, 11-32) is therefore of considerable interest as a full scale application of the 
method to the problem of authorship involving the possibility of collaboration 
in a Shakespearian play. The evidence is presented systematically and in detail, 
and the article will no doubt increase the confidence of those who contend that 
both the Petruchio-Katherine and the Lucentio-Bianca portions of the play are 
by Shakespeare, against those who have maintained that the different and in- 
ferior style of the latter argues a collaborator. What makes Wentersdorf’s study 
particularly valuable as a demonstration of the reliability of this type of investiga- 
tion is that it states explicitly the main principles which govern it and which 
determine each stage of the argument.® If these principles are granted, there can 
be little quarrel with the argument, and hence with the conclusions. 

The foundation of the methodological structure appears to be the assump- 
tion that the individual Elizabethan playwright had a special predilection for 





1 Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us (London, 1935), pp. 199, 224-225. There are 
several attempts to comment on questions of authorship in the light of imagery; for example, pp. 
16-29, 254, 291, 343-344. 

2 Kenneth Muir, “Fifty Years of Shakespearian Criticism: 1900-1950”, in Shakespeare Survey 
4 (Cambridge, 1951), p. 19. 

3In this connection, compare U. M. Ellis-Fermor, “The Imagery of ‘The Revenger's Tragedie’ 
and ‘The Atheist’s Tragedie,’" Modern Language Review XXX (1935), 289-301, in which the use 
of common imagery to establish authorship is taken over without explicit discussion of the problem 
of method on the basis of Caroline Spurgeon’s work. 
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certain types of imagery which can be identified as his unique way of expressing 
himself. Consequently, a reliable touchstone is available for determining author- 
ship and, as in the case of The Taming of the Shrew, for determining whether 
certain portions of the play are, as has been maintained, the work of a collabora- 
tor. “In a play suspected of double authorship,” writes Wentersdorf, “we would 
not expect to find an affinity between the imagery of the portions assigned to 
the two writers.” Since there is reason to believe that Elizabethan dramatists did 
not engage in line-by-line collaboration, there is “therefore no reason to suppose 
that one writer’s imagery might have been influenced by that of his co-author.” 
Conversely, “in the case of a completely Shakespearian play, we would expect 
to find some similarity between the word pictures of the main and subsidiary 
plots. . . .” Moreover, in the case of Shakespeare, the reliability of such tests is 
increased because it is possible to compare the imagery of any given portion of 
a play with “characteristic Shakespearian imagery, that is to say similes and 
metaphors of the type found elsewhere in the canon .. .” (SQ, V, 14). 

These statements have the appearance of self-evident propositions, but they 
are not, strictly speaking, in the nature of axioms requiring no demonstration, 
like the definitions of mass and motion which underlie classical physics. They 
are compounded of several assumptions about the psychology of poetic creation, 
the practice of Elizabethan dramatists in general, and the characteristics of 
Shakespeare as a writer. It is quite proper to ask whether these observations 
about poets, Elizabethan dramatists, and Shakespeare are true, and then to 
inquire whether the principles of method derived from them are valid. Un- 
fortunately, the state of the available texts of Elizabethan plays and our knowl- 
edge about their composition are such that an extraordinary amount of guess 
work is required to arrive at even the most tentative conclusions. Investigators 
of the authorship of these plays must out of necessity, it seems, have to rely on a 
few a priori guides and on the kind of intuitive judgment which is acquired 
through long familiarity with the materials. It is a state of affairs which does 
not encourage the search for the kinds of “controls” which are available to other 
types of scientific investigation, and perhaps for that reason available checks on 
the theory sometimes go unnoticed. On the questions raised by Wentersdorf’s 
first axioms, for instance, there exists a valuable test case in the two versions of 
The Spanish Tragedy. It is known that this play was revised shortly before 1602, 
and Henslowe records payments to Jonson for that purpose. Since the two earliest 
editions, one undated and the other dated 1594, both refer to a “first impression” 
it must be assumed that the original printed version of the play is lost and its 
relation to later texts unknown. Nevertheless, it is possible to distinguish two 
distinct versions of the play, an early form represented by the existing editions 
before 1602 and a revised form represented by the edition of 1602 and subsequent 
editions. The essential differences between these two forms of the play can be 
simply described: the revisions consist of three additions (an insertion of 53 
lines in one scene, an addition of 45 lines to a two-line speech, and one entirely 
new scene of 156 lines), and two substitutions (one of 10 lines for two lines 
of the original and another of 48 lines for 24 lines of the original). There is no 
problem of attribution; the reviser’s work can be clearly distinguished from the 
earlier version. On the basis of Wentersdorf’s methodological axiom we would 
expect to find a characteristic strain of imagery in Kyd’s portion of the play, 
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but we would not find similar imagery used in the same way in the additions. 

The original Spanish Tragedy does indeed reveal the use of certain homolo- 
gous figures, images, and words developed with some consistency in relation 
to certain features of the play.* One of the most conspicuous of these develop- 
ments is the frequent suggestions of night and darkness which occur in the 
speeches of Hieronimo after the murder of his son and which are associated 
with his sorrow and distraction and color his expressions of the horror of the 
deed; for instance, 


There merciless they butchered up my boy, 
In black, dark night, to pale, dim, cruel death. 


The reviser, “whether by art or hap,” made use of similar suggestions and for 
much the same purpose in speeches he assigned to Hieronimo: 


That such a black deed of mischief should be done 


On one so pure and spotless as our son. 


Be gracious to me, thou infective night, 

And drop this deed of murder down on me. 

Gird in my waste of grief with thy large darkness, 
And let me not survive to see the light 

May put me in mind I had a son. 


In addition, there are numerous allusions to hell and the underworld and to 
mythological persons associated with those regions. These find a place in Hiero- 
nimo’s troubled concern for justice and the distraction growing out of the 
increasing frustration of his efforts. The author of the revisions seems also aware 
of these possibilities: 


Well, heaven is heaven still, 

And there is Nemesis and Furies, 

And things called whips, 

And they do sometimes meet with murderers. 


Considering the very limited scope of the revisions, this sensitiveness of the later 
author to the language of the original is impressive. It is sufficient to justify 
skepticism concerning the principle of method that two authors involved in the 
same play will not use similar images for similar purposes. The revisions of 
The Spanish Tragedy make it clear that this rule of method cannot be accepted 
as a self-evident premise, and that it cannot be relied upon with any assurance 
in deciding questions of authorship, at least without considerable refinement 
and qualification. 

A second feature of Wentersdorf’s method is the use of imagery from 
Shakespeare’s known plays, “similes and metaphors of the type found elsewhere 
in the canon”, as touchstones (SQ, V, 14). Shakespeare’s “predilection for certain 
groups and above all for certain images within the groups has been demon- 
strated” (p. 16). Certain of these image “clusters”, Wentersdorf points out, oc- 
cur so frequently and suggest so personal a response as to be an almost un- 
mistakable mark of Shakespeare’s work: “some of them are peculiar to the 

#1 have discussed Kyd’s play briefly from this point of view in The Language of Tragedy (New 


York, 1947), pp. 53-57, and also commented on the possible use of imagery in deciding questions of 
authorship on pp. 383-384. 
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canon, and all of them, by the very reason of the frequency, are characteristically 
Shakespearian” (p. 16). The test simply consists in determining whether the 
doubtful play or portion of a play contains any of the characteristic images. The 
reliability of the test depends, of course, not merely on the frequency with which 
a characteristic image appears in the plays known to be by Shakespeare, but on 
the assurance that we would not be betrayed by its appearance in a doubtful 
case. There must be a reasonable certainty that in its most characteristic form 
the image is not likely to occur in the work of another writer. With this in mind 
we may conduct an experiment. 

Most readers of Shakespeare will agree that his plays reveal an unusually 
high degree of sensitivity to music and contain frequent notable expressions 
of its charm and power. Moreover, there are also many figures of speech drawn 
from music, musical instruments, and musical terminology, and some of these 
occur in prominent speeches and in striking contexts. Since these are extremely 
numerous, we might isolate for consideration only those highly specialized forms 
in which an allusion to music or a figure of speech derived from it is accentuated 
by word play. One example, in fact, occurs in The Taming of the Shrew: 


Baptista. Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute? 
Hortensio. Why, no! for she hath broke the lute to me. 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets, 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering, 

When with a most impatient devilish spirit, 

“Frets call you these?” quoth she. “I’ll fume with them!” 


This is not a very remarkable instance, but it readily recalls the best known of 
such puns, which concludes Hamlet’s extended analogy on the recorders: 
“Though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” Examples can be 
multiplied. An elaborate sequence with word play on “plays false” and “out of 
tune”, “strings” and “heartstrings”, and a pun on “change” appears in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (IV. ii. 56-72). A familiar instance occurs in Ulysses’ 
speech on degree in Troilus and Cressida: “Take but degree away, untune that 
string, / And hark what discord follows.” Troilus’ speech while waiting for 
Cressida, in the same play, contains a similar figure in a somewhat more com- 
plex form: 


some joy too fine, 
Too subtile-potent, tun’d too sharp in sweetness 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 


Out of this device Shakespeare constructed some of his most moving speeches, 
such as Richard’s moment of self-realization while imprisoned in Pomfret castle: 


Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time. How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 
And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disordered string; 
But for the concord of my state and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 
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And, finally, one of the most poignant of all, Juliet’s 


It is, it is! Hie hence, be gone, away! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us. 


This is not an exhaustive catalogue of possible examples. As much as any device 
or ornament of language or preoccupation with a particular area of experience 
as a source of emphasis or emotional intensification, this kind of use of music 
and musical terms seems to bear the unmistakable mark of Shakespeare. 

Let us assume, with this in mind, that we have come across the two follow- 
ing speeches in the same act of a play whose authorship is in doubt: 


Her lute! O God! Upon this instrument 

Her fingers have run quick division, 

Sweeter than that which now divides our hearts. 
These frets have made me pleasant, that have now 
Frets of my heartstrings made. 


I know the lute. Oft have I sung to thee; 
We are both out of tune, both out of time. 


It would be difficult to resist the presumption, on the basis of the principle of 
method adopted by Wentersdorf, that this act might be by Shakespeare. For- 
tunately, we know that these speeches occur in the concluding act of Heywood’s 
A Woman Killed with Kindness. In a doubtful play, they might have proved 
troublesome to an editor convinced of the usefulness of imagery as a test of 
authorship and looking for traces of Shakespeare’s hand. Whatever may be our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s favorite word patterns and imaginative associations, 
we cannot pretend to the same assurance concerning the common literary pat- 
terns of language that exercised an appeal for more than one Elizabethan.° Even 
less must be our knowledge of the sensitivity of any given Elizabethan dramatist 
to the notable features of the work of his fellows and his conscious or unconscious 
acts of imitation. 

As a final reinforcement to the two types of evidence of authorship already 
discussed, Wentersdorf appeals to a now generally accepted feature of Shake- 
speare’s art, the iterative image: “an important feature of Shakespeare’s imagery 
is its frequent iterative character: the poet introduces images of the same kind 
recurrently, for the purpose of creating atmosphere or symbolizing the subject of 
the play” (SQ, V, 29). Summarizing the evidence from Caroline Spurgeon’s 
study, he concludes: “it is clear that such a typical feature of Shakespeare’s 
poetry might also throw light on the question of the authenticity in a doubtful 
canonical play” (p. 30). In some ways this is the weakest prop of all, for the 
iterative image is by no means unique with Shakespeare. The first part of 
Tamburlaine, for instance, reveals several strains of imagery developed with 
sufficient consistency and appropriateness to the characters and action to be a 

5 Such works as that of Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 
1947) provide valuable clues. Tuve several times expresses skepticism of the value of the usual 


methods of classifying imagery and of the possibility of isolating the characteristic imagery of an 
Elizabethan poet; for instance, pp. 54, 254, 423- 
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clearly recognizable feature of the art of the play.® Attention has already been 
called to this feature of The Spanish Tragedy. There are, of course, others. 
Shakespeare’s plays are clearly not the only ones in which may be found strains 
of cognate images in some consistent relation to certain aspects of the play, and 
this fact renders their appearance in any Elizabethan play useless, even in a sup- 
porting role, as a means of deciding a problem of authorship. 

It would be premature to conclude from this critique that what has been 
and is being learned about Shakespeare’s use of imagery will be of no assistance 
in helping decide questions of authorship. But it is apparent that the hazards 
are great and that the principles as at present stated cannot be relied upon. And 
until we are more certain of our premises it is not reassuring to appeal, as does 
Wentersdorf, to the cumulative force of the details: “not all of these ten ‘cluster’ 
images are equally convincing and only a few can be regarded as peculiarly 
Shakespearian; but considered as a whole, they seem to provide adequate 
grounds for regarding the sub-plot and thus the whole play as genuine” (SQ, 
V, 27). In the absence of more secure principles of procedure, this comes too 
close for comfort to Iago’s 


And this may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 


It must be granted that Wentersdorf’s study is something of a pioneer attempt, 
but perhaps for that reason we may be pardoned for giving it a severe scrutiny. 
We have as an object lesson the patient labors of an earlier generation of scholars 
who put their faith in verse and vocabulary tests and proceeded to assign such 
and such scenes to Greene, so many lines to Marlowe, such and such speeches 
to Peele, and so on. All this may have been harmless enough, but the fact that 
our efforts as literary scholars are not likely to bring about physical and social 
disturbances of a serious nature does not absolve us from the continuous duty of 
keeping the methods of our discipline rigorous and responsible. 


Northwestern University. 


6 Briefly analyzed in The Language of Tragedy, pp. 34-46. 
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The Study of Shakespearian Tragedy 
since Bradley 


HERBERT WEISINGER 


S@iNTIL recently, Bradley’s analysis of the nature of Shake- 
spearian tragedy has been substantially accepted as funda- 
mental to our understanding of the tragic pattern in the plays. 
Something of the excited approval with which Bradley was 
first accepted has been described by one of his severest latter- 
day critics; in her article, “Bradley Revisited: Forty Years 
After,”? Professor Lily Bess Campbell has recalled the enthusiasm with which 
critics and teachers alike greeted the appearance of Bradley’s study. And it was 
no wonder that he should have been given so hearty a response, for if we glance 
at the state of Shakespearian study in the twenty years or so preceding the 
publication of his book we can see how great an advance he made in the analysis 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies and to what a high level he lifted Shakespearian 
criticism. 

However, just as Bradley’s learning and critical depth put an end to nine- 
teenth-century didactic, impressionistic, and romantic interpretations of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, so now a number of developments in modern criticism and 
scholarship have tended in turn to undermine his labors. These are, first, the 
emphasis on text instead of idea, characteristic of the new criticism; second, the 
effect of studies of imagery; third, the reading of Shakespeare’s characters in the 
light of Elizabethan psychology; fourth, the emphasis on native medieval ele- 
ments in Elizabethan drama; fifth, the semantic revolt against generic terms; 
and sixth, the assertion of the impossibility of the creation of tragedy at all. The 
cumulative direct force of the first five of these approaches, plus the indirect 
influence of the sixth, has brought about a general disparagement of Bradley’s 
point of view and a corresponding lack of interest in the idea of tragedy and its 
applications. 

The most formidable of these approaches is the application of the methods 
of the new criticism to Shakespeare’s plays. By asserting the unique integrity of 
a work of art, “. . . a pattern of resolutions and balances and harmonizations, 
developed through a temporal scheme”,? as Professor Cleanth Brooks puts it, 
the new criticism effectively cuts off from the consideration of a piece of litera- 
ture all matters which are not immediately intrinsic to it. More important, how- 
ever, is the denial of the element of judgment in the new criticism. It is sig- 





1 Lily B. Campbell, “Bradley Revisited: Forty Years After,” SP, XLIV (1947), 174-194. 
2 The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), p. 186. 
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nificant, I think, that for all his talk about tradition, Mr. Eliot has been very 
uneasy about making any statement of criteria of values, and even his principle 
of tradition is hardly vital enough for more general use, as Mr. Alick West has 
sharply shown in his remarks on Eliot as a critic in Crisis and Criticism. More- 
over, Dr. I. A. Richards’ notion of the therapeutic value of poetry, phrased as it 
is in technical psychological terms, is either too specific for use on any scale, or, 
if it says what I suspect it to mean, places him in the very camp which he is at 
some pains to oppose. And the best that Professor Brooks can do is, by amplifying 
a suggestion of Dr. Richards’, to suggest 


. . . a kind of scale for determining the value of poetry. Low in the scales 
one would find a rather simple poetry in which the associations of the vari- 
ous elements that go to make up the poem are similar in tone and therefore 
can be unified under one rather simple attitude—poems of simple affection, 
positive, “external” satires, etc. Higher in the scale, one would find poems in 
which the variety and clash among the elements to be comprehended under 
a total attitude are sharper. In tragedy, where the clash is at its sharpest— 
where the tension between attraction and repulsion is most powerful—one 


would probably find the highest point in the scale. (Pp. 229-230.) 


The effect of such a procedure is to utilize criteria “. .. in terms of the organiza- 
tions of the poems themselves—not by having to appeal to some outside scale of 
values.” But such a statement is either too narrow and personal to be of any 
widely significant application or says in a rather specialized and tortured way 
what most ethical critics, Arnold, for example, would normally accept. 

At bottom, despite its sophistication, the new criticism rests on a postulate 
in theory which it must violate in action. This is the notion that the best reader 
of a poem is he who comes to it with a tabula rasa which prevents him from 
reading into the poem what is presumably not there. Unfortunately, his first 
reading must of necessity be his last since by that very act he has acquired too 
much knowledge. Ironically, it is amusing to note that two of the most important 
lyrics of our times, Eliot’s Waste Land and Auden’s Christmas Eve Letter, have 
been published with notes and explanations by the authors themselves, a clear 
violation of the doctrine of aesthetic self-containedness. Actually, one of the 
most stimulating things about the new criticism is the brilliant use it has made 
of insights outside the works themselves, that is, the implications of Frazer, 
Freud, and the recent students of language, such as Urban and Langer. The 
truth seems to be that when the new method is strictly applied to a work of the 
magnitude of the Divine Comedy or Macbeth, it is simply wanting in the 
requisite range of applicability. Nor, as he himself admits, does Professor 
Brooks’ analysis of the clothed daggers and naked babe images in Macbeth 
tell us by any means the whole of the meaning of Macbeth. Finally, for all the 
strictures he heaped on Bradley’s discussion of Macbeth, Mr. L. C. Knights 
finally manages to say pretty much the same thing about the play that Bradley 
does, and in words not very different from Bradley’s.’ 

If the new criticism suffers from a kind of aesthetic primitivism, studies 
of imagery suffer from a kind of tautology. Miss Spurgeon and the others who 
have followed her have gone to great and useful pains to catalogue the images 


3 The parallel passages are nicely brought together by Paul N. Siegel, “In Defense of Bradley”, 
College English, 1X (1948), pp. 251-252. 
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Shakespeare used in his plays as evidence of his intent and have discovered that, 
in every case, the images used have matched that intent. That this method has 
resulted in many fresh insights into Shakespeare’s methods of composition there 
is no doubt, particularly in the very subtle and revealing analyses by Mr. Edward 
A. Armstrong, who has applied recent discoveries in the study of the processes 
of word association to recreate what must be very close to Shakespeare’s “sub- 
conscious and subliminal” methods of imagery making. Mr. Armstrong has an 
illuminating description of the probable method of imagery formation in Shake- 
speare;* but when the imagery method gets out of hand, when, for example, 
Miss Spurgeon writes: 


In the case of a poet, I suggest it is chiefly through his images that he, to 
some extent unconsciously, “gives himself away”, . . . the poet unwittingly 
lays bare his own innermost likes and dislikes, observations and interests, 
associations of thought, attitudes of mind and beliefs, in and through the 
images .. 5 


and then proceeds to make him out verily a Victorian poet in mind and body: 
“. .» Healthy in body as in mind, clean and fastidious”, or when Mr. Armstrong 
suggests that he disliked both painted women and dogs, then the legitimate 
boundaries of investigation have indeed been crossed. 

But studies of imagery can tell us only how Shakespeare’s mind worked; 
they have not been able to tell us the significance of the results of that working, 
that is, the patterns of action and meaning which the combinations of images 
ultimately constitute. There is, for example, nothing in the previous pages of 
Professor Brooks’ analysis of the imagery of Macbeth which prepares us for such 
a statement as: 


. . » Macbeth is thus caught between the irrational and the rational... . 
Macbeth in his general concern for the future is typical—is Every Man. He 
becomes the typical tragic protagonist when he yields to pride and Aydris. 
(P. 41.) 


These are statements plainly derived from a study of the play which far tran- 
scends analysis of imagery and must be judged in terms of a larger concept of 
tragedy than the imagery method affords. Nor is Mr. Armstrong’s notion that in 
Shakespeare’s 


. imagination the ideas Life and Death were supreme. . . . There are 
certain other important contrasting images of almost equal relevance to 
Life and Death intimately connected with them and constantly like them, 
set in opposition, such as Love and Hate, Light and Darkness. (P. 44; see 
also pp. 93-99.) 


particularly more helpful since these antitheses are at once too narrow and too 
large to be of much guidance in the interpretation of the tragic pattern in Shake- 
speare. But it is after all no wonder that the images match the intent for the 
simple reason that the play is conveyed to us through poetry, that is to say, 
through the succession of images proper to the experiences being conveyed. 

4 Shakespeare’s Imagination, A Study of the Psychology of Association and Inspiration (Lon- 
don, 1946), p. 41. 

5 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us (New York, 1936), 
Pp. 4. 
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Thus, it would be rather difficult, I imagine, to convey the atmosphere of murder 
in Macbeth without the imagery of murder, and it is as though to say that 
Twelfth Night is not Macbeth because it does not contain the imagery of despair 
and death. As a matter of fact, Bradley was not at all unaware of the use of 
imagery analysis, as witness his treatment of the animal imagery in Lear. But 
he recognized that imagery study is not an end in itself; his concern was properly 
with the patterns of motifs and ideas created by the use of the imagery pertinent 
to the patterns.® 

More determined, however, is the attack on Bradley’s scholarship by Pro- 
fessor Campbell. If in her book the criticism of Bradley was implicit, in her 
article she has quite openly stated that Bradley’s ignorance of Elizabethan psy- 
chology and philosophy vitiated his entire treatment of the tragedies. However, 
a number of unexamined assumptions have gone into her criticism, and it might 
be well to examine them here, since they underlie other scholarly repudiations 
of Bradley as well. In the first place, Professor Campbell seems to assume a 
kind of well-integrated and consistent Elizabethan psychology and philosophy 
which was known to all writers of the Renaissance, and which, in the second 
place, Shakespeare naturally used. But as Professor Louise C. Turner Forest has 
so well shown, Elizabethan psychology is in reality a creation of recent scholar- 
ship which has given a false unity to what was actually a number of contradictory 
and fragmentary psychologies and pseudo-psychologies.’ Moreover, the assump- 
tion that Shakespeare did in fact use them is impossible of proof; the most that 
Professor Campbell can show is that some Elizabethan psychologists said some 
things about some kinds of people which are something like what Shakespeare 
said of them. 

Furthermore, there is in Professor Campbell’s method another assumption, 
one which is made by other Elizabethan scholars, too, which postulates that the 
extrapolation of an intellectual background is indeed that background which 
the particular writer being studied did in fact use. But out of the totality of 
experience which is possible to a man within his lifetime, only those aspects 
which seem significant to him and which fit his particular needs are the ones 
which he does use. To say that Bradley was ignorant of Elizabethan philosophy 
is to assume the existence of such a philosophy and, further, that Shakespeare 
employed it. But if there is one safe generalization about the Renaissance, it is 
that the number of philosophies it propounded was legion; the real question is 
which, if any, did Shakespeare actually use, or granting the existence of such 
use, is the problem rather not one of asking how Shakespeare used these ideas, 
what modifications did he make in them, that is, what is distinctively Shake- 
spearian, the unique quality which differentiates him from others, rather than 
of reducing him to the level of his contemporaries? Thus the effect of such 
studies as those of Professor John W. Draper is to make Shakespeare into a 

6 On this matter, the first chapter of Professor V. E. Panofsky’s Studies in Iconology (New 
York, 1939), pp. 3-31, is indispensable. For a thoroughgoing analysis of the method of imagery 
study which goes beyond what I have attempted here see the article by Lillian Hornstein, “Analysis 
of Imagery: A Critique of Literary Method,” PMLA, LVII (1942), pp. 638-653. 

7 Louise C. Turner Forest, “A Caveat for Critics against Invoking Elizabethan Psychology,” 
PMLA, LXI (1946), pp. 651-672. My colleague, Professor Lawrence Babb, himself a distinguished 
student of Elizabethan psychology and its relation to literature, has most judiciously evaluated the 


place of such studies in an article, “On the Nature of Elizabethan Psychological Literature”, Joseph 
Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, D. C., 1944), pp. 509-522. 
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compendium of Elizabethan social and psychological commonplaces in which 
the characters of the plays merely serve as the final illustration in a long series 
of equivalent Renaissance types.® 

But there are further implications in Professor Campbell’s method which 
lead us to the problem of the evaluation of the native medieval elements in 
Elizabethan tragedy. As a result of the reaction against Burckhardt’s formula- 
tion of the Renaissance as sui generis, the gradual fusion of the Renaissance 
with the Middle Ages, a process expanded by the eighteenth-century historians 
on the basis of numerous Renaissance hints, has resulted in the virtual disap- 
pearance of the Renaissance as a distinctive era, and parallel with this develop- 
ment, has come the repudiation of the role of the revival of classical culture in 
the Renaissance and the substitution of a medieval world-view in its place. The 
onslaught against the Renaissance has been especially strong in the history of 
science under the leadership of Professor Lynn Thorndike, but it is no less wide- 
spread in the present study of Elizabethan literature, particularly the drama. The 
medieval world picture, as described by Professors Campbell, Farnham, and Till- 
yard—to name only a few—has been so completely merged with the Renaissance 
that both it and its classical heritage have been all but covered over. And so far 
as the idea of tragedy in particular is concerned, the trend culminates in the 
reading of Shakespeare as a kind of superior writer of medieval exempla.® 

As Professor Farnham puts it: 


The story of a fall from felicity into misfortune cast in the form which 
Boccaccio devised bore the name of tragedy down through the Middle Ages 
and even later. In Elizabethan England it bore the name without apology 
along with the newly born dramatic tragedy, and there is small evidence of 
anybody’s critical concern that it should not do so.° 


Thus, the medieval Fall of Princes theme has been studied in detail by recent 
scholars with the purpose of showing that Shakespearian tragedy is a natural 
outgrowth of native forces which have their origins deep in the Middle Ages 
(in fact, in late Roman culture, according to Professor Farnham) and which 
culminate in Elizabethan drama which in turn differs from its medieval fore- 
bears only in degree but not in kind.” Bradley had already recognized this 
relationship; in stating the more obvious characteristics of Shakespearian tragedy, 
he had pointed out that it dealt with the exceptional suffering and calamity of 
a conspicuous person which in their turn made the whole scene a scene of woe. 
These ideas, he said, “. .. would more than suffice to describe the whole tragic 
fact as it presented itself to the medieval mind”, and he adduces Dante, Chaucer, 
and Boccaccio: “A total reverse of fortune, coming unawares upon a man who 


8 Professor Samuel E. Chew has shown the futility of such source hunting in his article, “ ‘This 
Strange Eventful History’,” Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, pp. 157-182, in which he 
works out, not the source for Jacques’ Seven Ages speech, since it is clear that here are at once no 
specific parallel sources, but many uses of the idea with which Shakespeare’s audience would be 
familiar and respond to; that is, they responded to the association of ideas and Shakespeare's particular 
treatment of them together, and not to their recognition of a source or Shakespeare’s “originality” 
alone. 

®For example, see Lily Bess Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes Slaves of Passion (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1930), pp. 22, 37. 

10 Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (University of California 
Press, 1936), p. 71. 

11 See, for example, Howard Baker, Induction to Tragedy (Louisiana State Press, 1939), p. 2. 
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‘stood in high degree’, happy and apparently secure,—such was the tragic fact to 
the mediaeval mind.” But he adds: “Shakespeare’s idea of the tragic fact is larger 
than this idea and goes beyond it; but it includes it.”?* That Shakespearian 
tragedy includes the medieval theme of the fall of princes is without doubt 
true but that it goes beyond it is equally true, and much more significant. 

Theodore Spencer has suggested that for the Elizabethans tragedy was not 
“the imitation of an action .. . through pity and fear effecting the proper purga- 
tion of these emotions”; it was “merely a story that ended in death”: 


And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself.1? 


Thus he rejects both the Aristotelian view of tragedy and also the medieval fall 
of princes theme and insists rather on a conception of tragedy which is the out- 
come of the conflict between two views of man in which the pathos of the 
omnipresence of death, inevitably covering all, strikes the proper tragic tone. 
Tragedy, then, is the sad flowering of the Contempt of the World theme, in- 
herited from the Middle Ages, and given more anguished and more passionate 
utterance, and its effect is ultimately one of despair, the individual briefly light- 
ing the world with the flash of his ego, only to be buried in the darkness which 
encompasses us all."* 

Now, just as the so-called optimism of the Renaissance has had to be toned 
down by reference to its equally wide-spread pessimism, it is now necessary to 
insist again that the Renaissance cannot be characterized exclusively by 
medieval or modern; it is much too complex for such over simplified contraries. 
Again, the assertion of the nobility of man in the face of the overwhelming 
annihilation of both personality and ideals implicit in the expansion of the 
Contempt of the World theme is made groundless by the very terms of the 
theme itself; Professor Farnham sums up his conclusions by telling us that: “All 
that Shakespeare alone will permit us to say is that the yoke of life is hard but 
supremely worth the bearing in the interest of the general good” (p. 446). Thus 
stated, the assertion fails to do justice to the range of Shakespeare’s thought and 
is self-contradictory as well. What seems to be happening here is that those who 
hold to the primary influence of the medieval fall of princes theme on Shake- 
spearian tragedy are reading it in the light of Stoicism, even though one of the 
major aims of their work is to repudiate the influence of Seneca on Elizabethan 
drama. 

Though Mr. Eliot expresses the hope that his essay will prevent the appear- 
ance of a Stoical or Senecan Shakespeare, nevertheless his prestige is such that the 
Stoical Shakespeare has been accepted by many critics and, for all the disclaimers, 
by Mr. Eliot himself. For in his account of “the penetration of Senecan sen- 
sibility”, to use his phrase, he insists that “the attitude of self-dramatization 
assumed by some of Shakespeare’s heroes at moments of tragic intensity,”*° an 
attitude characteristic of the Elizabethan dramatists as a whole, with the excep- 


12 A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1937), pp. 8-9. 

13 Theodore Spencer, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy (Harvard University Press, 1936), pp. 
232-233. 

14 See Howard Baker, p. 220. 

15 T. §. Eliot, “Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” in Anne Bradby, Shakespeare Criticism 
1919-35 (Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 213. 
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tion of Marlowe, is a terrible exposure of human weakness, the result of a 
philosophy which is “the refuge for the individual in an indifferent or hostile 
world too big for him” (p. 215). But the best authority on the influence of 
Senecanism on the Renaissance drama, Professor H. B. Charlton, in his lectures 
on Shakespearian Tragedy, expressly delimits the role of the Roman conception 
of fate in its effect on tragedy, particularly as it had been modified by the six- 
teenth-century mind.’® In his previous study of the growth of the Senecan tradi- 
tion in Renaissance tragedy, Professor Charlton had already surveyed the dra- 
matic qualities of Seneca’s tragedies, established the nature of their appeal to the 
Renaissance, demonstrated the greater importance of Latin tragedy over Greek 
tragedy in the Renaissance, and examined in detail the development of the 
Senecan tradition in Italy, France, and England.'* 

But is the Senecan influence an adequate explanation of Shakespearian 
tragedy? Is it, in fact, sufficient for Elizabethan tragedy as a whole? So far as 
the form of Elizabethan tragedy is concerned, we know that many of the formal 
elements attributed to the influence of Seneca are as much medieval in their 
origin as they are Roman. The five-act division of the play, the use of the chorus, 
the violation of the unities and of stage decencies, the employment of the 
messenger and of ghosts, the utilization of the revenge motive, the taste for 
rant, sensationalism, and sententious precepts, all these have their native medieval 
analogues and traditions.’* But it is in the realm of ideas where the difference 
between Elizabethan, and particularly Shakespearian, tragedy and Senecan 
tragedy is at once most sharp and most significant. For Senecan tragedy is based 
on postulates which by their very nature cannot possibly result in the kind of 
tragedy which we find in Shakespeare. That Christianity absorbed much of 
Stoicism is more than obvious, especially in the case of Paul and Augustine, and 
in the development of political theory. But if Christianity enveloped Stoicism, it 
also changed it, and this change is indeed radical, and all the more so when it is 
considered in context with the Renaissance insistence on freedom within limita- 
tion of the moral agent. 

Stoicism is a philosophy of withdrawal, a rejection of the society of man, 
and a repudiation of the responsibility of man for man. Under such intellectual 
circumstances, the social basis of tragedy, tragedy as ritual, as a means of placing 
man in rapport with God and nature through the free struggle of man to attain 
understanding in his own way, through suffering passing from ignorance to 
knowledge by confronting evil directly and by actively overcoming it—in such 
circumstances tragedy must inevitably wither. 

For if the Elizabethans worked more closely within a medieval framework 
than perhaps Burckhardt was prepared to admit, it still remains true that classical 
attitudes and ideas were at least as familiar, if not more so, to them than were 
the medieval attitudes and ideas which are now being rediscovered. And if they 
took their medieval ways for granted, they consciously and deliberately in- 
terpreted them in the light of the revival of classical culture. The result of the 
combination was not the mere addition of two elements, but rather the creation 
of a new synthesis on a level higher than either taken by itself. That behind 


16H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Tragedy (Cambridge University Press, 1948), p. 61. 

17H]. B. Charlton, “Introduction,” The Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander (Edinburgh, 
1921), I, xvii-ce. 

18 Howard Baker, pp. 106-153. 
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Shakespeare there is indeed a medieval heritage of tragedy there is no doubt, 
but the measure of his artistry is not that he was absorbed and lost in that 
heritage but rather that he converted it to his own uses; he emphatically did not 
write yet another variation on The Mirror for Magistrates. For tragedy tran- 
scends mere exemplum; it is on a different and higher esthetic and ethical 
level.?® 

The current revolt against generic terms such as “Renaissance”, “Romanti- 
cism”, and “Classicism” has left us so fearful of them that it is not surprising 
that the suspicion of generalizations should be extended to the concept of tragedy 
as well. The result has been that while the critic has been permitted to speak of 
particular tragedies, he cannot any longer speak of tragedy in general; the 
parallel situation in regard to Romanticism comes of course immediately to 
mind. Yet it does not seem unreasonable to ask, whether if Romanticism is in 
fact a series of romanticisms, a series of romanticisms cannot be Romanti- 
cism, and the same is true of the concept of tragedy as well. It must be obvious, 
I think, that to accept the denial of the universality of tragedy is to leave criti- 
cism virtually impotent, for if only particular definitions of tragedy applicable 
only to particular ages or even more narrowly to particular plays are valid, 
then generalization as to the nature of art is made impossible, and criticism, 
which has traditionally proceeded by the method of comparison and contrast 
over the widest range of relevance, is rendered sterile. However, the most serious 
consequence of the reaction against generic terms is the undermining of the 
element of judgment in criticism. The effect of semanticism run wild is to shat- 
ter the integrity of the individual artist; and to separate his work into disparate 
and often contradictory ideas often yields as false a picture of his work as the 
equally extreme manufacture of a system out of his ideas when there is none; 
certainly, the extreme of the one is not the corrective to the extreme of the other. 
Likewise, the tracing of ideas as though they had an independent life of their 
own and obeyed the special laws of their own being which only accidentally 
happened to place them within the work of a writer results in a loss of a focal 
place from which to exercise judgment, especially since it is in the less important 
writers that the most typical expression of an idea will ordinarily be found; 
again, there is the danger of so completely merging the great writer in the flood 
of parallel expressions that his uniqueness is drowned out. Judgment is thus 
lost in history which should be instead the highest kind of judgment. 

It remains finally to assess the effect on the idea of tragedy of the theory 
that it is impossible, for sociological and ideological reasons, to write tragedy 
at this time. This theory rests on the valid principle that tragedy is ultimately 
optimistic in intent and needs an ethical view of the world on which to rest, but 
draws the false conclusion that no tragedy can be written because these condi- 
tions do not, and more important, cannot hold today. The effect of such ideas is 
to relegate the discussion of the idea of tragedy to an academic backwater, with- 
out the vital influence of the possibility of actual attainment to give the discus- 
sion point and purpose. Yet the frame of mind which Professor Joseph Wood 
Krutch has so well caught in his The Modern Temper is so widespread as to 
make the study of tragedy look almost exclusively to the past, when its purposes 


19 See E. M. W. Tillyard, Five Poems 1470-1870 (London, 1948), p. 40, for a correction of the 
point of view taken in The Elizabethan World Picture. 
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should be to establish a theoretical basis on which new tragedies can be written. 
Professor Krutch’s argument stems from his insistence on the fundamental 


split between art and philosophy on the one hand and science on the other. 
If, he writes: 


. . . the world of poetry, mythology, and religion represents the world as a 
man would like to have it, while science represents the world as he gradually 
comes to discover it, we need only compare the two to realize how irrecon- 
cilable they appear. For the cozy bowl of the sky arched in a protecting curve 
above him he must exchange the cold immensities of space, and, for the 
spiritual order which he has designed, the chaos of nature. God he had loved 

' because God was anthropomorphic, because He was made in man’s own 
image, with the purposes and desires which were human and hence under- 
standable. But nature’s purpose, if purpose she can be said to have, is no 
purpose of his and is not understandable in his terms, Her desire merely to 
live and to propagate in innumerable forms, her ruthless indifference to his 
values, and the blindness of her irresistible will strike terror to his soul, and 
he comes in the fullness of his experience to realize that the ends which he 
proposes to himself—happiness and order and reason—are ends which he 
must achieve, if he achieve them at all, in her despite. Formerly he had 
believed in even his darkest moments that the universe was rational if 
he could only grasp its rationality, but gradually he comes to suspect that 
rationality is an attribute of himself alone and that there is no reason to 
suppose that his own life has any more meaning than the life of the hum- 
blest insect that crawls from one annihilation to another.”° 


But since tragedy can only arise when “. .. a people fully aware of the calamities 
of life is nevertheless serenely confident of the greatness of man” and is “. . . the 
triumph over despair and of confidence in the value of human life,” “. . . a pro- 
fession of faith, and a sort of religion; a way of looking at life by virtue of which 
it is robbed of pain” (pp. 122, 123, 126), the effect of science has been to rob 
man of his dignity by ripping his faith in God and nature to shreds. The con- 
sequence is that it is only by the most painful effort of reconstruction that we can 
partially recreate the conditions which make the reading of tragedy somewhat 
possible, and as for the creation of tragedy itself, that is altogether impossible. 
But it seems to me that Professor Krutch’s position is based on a misreading of 
the philosophical implications of science. In the first place, it is not at all certain 
to me that the picture of the universe which Professor Krutch attributes to 
science is correct. There is implied in his statement the notion that the new 
science of the Renaissance reduced man’s stature in the universe and cut him 
irrevocably loose from his moorings in the orderly universe of the Middle Ages.”* 
But as Professor Lovejoy has shown in The Great Chain of Being, the place of 
man in the new picture of the universe as drawn by Renaissance science was on 
the contrary much higher and nobler than the Middle Ages had accorded him; 


20 Joseph Wood Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York, 1929), pp. 8-9. There are many 
other expressions of this notion of nature’s indifference to man in the literature of the ’20’s, notably 
by Bertrand Russell. 

21 This idea has been advanced by Edwin A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science (New York, 1927), pp. 4-6. The casting of the Renaissance in the role of intellectual 
villain has become a commonplace in modern theology; see, for example, Stanley R. Hopper, The 
Crisis of Faith (New York, 1944), pp. 46-139, where the rise of science, as the most important 
product of the Renaissance, is made to bear the brunt of having caused all our contemporary spiritual 
ills. 
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as Professor Lovejoy writes, “. .. to remove man from the centre of things was 
to raise him from his low estate” (p. 148). In the second place, this reading of the 
history of science fails to recognize that so far as the early scientists themselves 
were concerned, the oppressive effects of science on man’s place in the universe 
which Professor Krutch postulates were not regarded so pessimistically; and 
while they were recognized, as for example by the Cambridge Platonists, they 
were felt to be capable of being overcome by the other implications of science 
which promised man’s control over nature and his emancipation from his bond- 
age to scarcity. Finally, I am not at all sure but that the so-called crisis in science is 
not so much a crisis in science itself as a crisis in the society in which science now 
happens to find itself. That is, it seems to me that the picture of the universe 
which science has drawn and the place to which it has assigned man is not so 
pessimistic or so fraught with terror as Professor Krutch would have one believe. 
But the crisis is rather the result of the clash between the bounty of science and a 
social structure which seeks to contain and stratify it; it is not a crisis in science 
itself, then, but in the control over the methods of making the results of science 
available. I do not therefore see that Professor Krutch’s position is tenable on the 
terms in which he has stated it, and it is possible to draw quite opposite conclu- 
sions concerning the impact of science.” 

Despite the trends which I have briefly characterized here, the kind of 
approach which Bradley represents still seems to me the most fruitful for the 
understanding of tragedy. However, I do not at all mean to suggest that we 
must forthwith return to him in his entirety for there is, after all, a lack in his 
work which must be supplied, a necessary correction which must be made, before 
his criticism can be employed in its proper perspective. I must indeed confess 
that Bradley often seems to proceed as though Shakespeare wrote with Aristotle 
by his side, and it is of course true that the Aristotle of the Renaissance is cer- 
tainly not the Aristotle we have, and more important, it is scarcely conceivable 
that Shakespeare deliberately set himself to write within the Aristotelian frame- 
work, But it still remains true that, tautological as it sounds, Shakespeare did 
write tragedies and that, as a consequence of the nature of tragedy in general, 
both Aristotelian theory and Greek practice are indeed germane to the considera- 
tion of what Shakespeare wrote, even assuming that he knew nothing at all of 
them. What is missing is a bridge, valid on esthetic, historical, and ideological 
grounds, which can link Athenian and Elizabethan tragedy together in such a 
way as to close the gap in Bradley’s treatment. Such a link would have to fit the 
pattern of Athenian tragedy, retain its vitality in the Middle Ages, and appear 
again as central to Shakespearian tragedy. Moreover, it would have to include 
within itself the possibility of a valid parallel between the Greek idea of hybris 
and the Christian doctrine of sin; it would have to be able to create a pattern 
of tragic action applicable both to Sophocles and to Shakespeare; and it would 
have to be able to take into account the parallel dialectical transformation of 
Greek myth into Greek tragedy and of Christian exemplum into Elizabethan 
tragedy. 

Michigan State University 


22 See, for example, Alfred N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1941), 
pp. 298-299. A criticism of Professor Krutch from another point of view is that by Paul Harris, 
The Case for Tragedy (New York, 1952). 

















Analogical Probability in Shakespeare’s 
Plays 


PAUL J. ALDUS 


I 


HEN Coleridge made his trenchant attack on the critics of 
Shakespeare of the preceding two centuries,’ he condemned 
sharply the smallness of view resulting from enslavement to 
the “irregular genius” tradition with its inevitable corollary, 
panegyrics to “beauties” of characters, manners, and style. But 

§ his own critical rationale, despite its eloquent plea for recogni- 

tion of a profound unity in Shakespeare, has, ironically, helped to perpetuate 

the persistent error of treating of parts with inadequate reference to the whole. 

In the Platonic dialectic which formed his esthetic-moral creed, poetry and 

truth are synonymous, poetry and life as “living power” are synonymous, poetry 
and poet are synonymous. It is the degree to which ultimate, innate truth in- 
forms a writing that it is poetry, and its writer a poet. In opposing “symbols of 
living power” to “the lifeless mechanism” of “servile imitation”, Coleridge says: 
“The spirit of poetry, like all living powers, must of necessity circumscribe itself 
by rules, were it only to unite power with beauty. It must embody in order to 
reveal itself; but a living body is of necessity an organized one; and what is 
organization but the connexion of parts in and for a whole, so that each part 
is at once end and means... ?” (pp. 230-231). Coleridge therefore, despite his 
distaste for critics who found beauties in isolated parts while denying the art of 
the whole in Shakespeare, could quite consistently defend his position by prais- 
ing parts, that is, parts of “divine truth”, not parts of dramatic constructions: 





I greatly dislike beauties and selections in general; but as proof positive of 
his unrivalled excellence, I should like to try Shakespeare by this criterion. 
Make out your amplest catalogue of all the human faculties . . . and then of 
the objects on which these are to be employed, as the beauties, the terrors, 
and the seeming caprices of nature, the realities and the capabilities, that 
is, the actual and the ideal, of the human mind. ... Who, that is competent 


to judge, doubts the result? ... Ask your own common sense—to conceive 
the possibility of this man being . . . the anomalous, the wild, the irregular, 
genius of our daily criticism! . . . does God choose idiots by whom to con- 


vey divine truths to man? (Pp. 232-233.) 
Clearly then, when Coleridge speaks of examination of parts as “proof 
positive”, he is not referring to dramatic unity or construction, but rather to 


1S. T. Coleridge, “Lectures”, in Shakespeare Criticism, ed. D. Nichol Smith (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946), pp. 226-233. 
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parts (taking the form of plays or elements within plays) of a perfect moral- 
philosophical-aesthetic system. And though his argument may be beyond re- 
proach in its own terms, and moreover, though intuitive, be persuasive testimony 
as to Shakespeare’s consummate dramatic art, it nevertheless has tended to 
encourage since his time a continuation of the very error he sought to destroy. 
This is so because the terms which he uses for parts of a philosophical unity are 
the same as those used by the earlier critics for “beauties” (e.g. “wit, fancy, 
imagination, . . . the beauties, the terrors, the caprices of nature”), and because 
his intuitive Platonism has encouraged vague, subjective concepts of the wholes 
of the plays which readers of criticism are expected to accept as context for the 
discussion of parts. 

Since his time, emphasis on the meaning of parts isolated from the dramatic 
whole has persisted in Shakespearian criticism, whether from adherence to the 
neo-classic error, from the ineluctably tenuous unity of “divine truth” as in 
Coleridge, or from the abstraction of “characters” from the dramatic action by 
way of psychological postulates. For example, Schiicking’s explanation for Shake- 
speare’s “supreme interest in the single scene” is a compact combination of the 
“irregular genius” view, the “Shakespeare the Man” postulate, and impressionis- 
tic response. He finds Shakespeare to be a naive primitive, and assumes a par- 
ticular “natural disposition” in the dramatist, which is given once more the old 
label, from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, via Coleridge—“nature 
itself.”* Or again, E. E. Stoll, recognized by Schiicking as one who shares the 
need to reduce Shakespeare to naive primitivism, to literal simplicities,® states, 
with the same emphasis as in Schiicking and Bradley on character separated 
from the structure of the whole action: “In sum and substance, then, we have 
no right, as the critics ever since the days of Romanticism have been doing... 
to interpret the character by way of the plot instead of at first hand.”* 

Critical positions such as these continue the tradition that meaning in 
Shakespeare lies in parts in and by themselves. Too, such explications as come, 
for example, from G. W. Knight, sensitive as they often are, but based on a 
totally personal impressionism, similarly tend to enlarge the emphasis on parts 
at the cost of any literally understandable meaning in the whole play. Criticism 
has not emancipated itself from views that either deny, or can not find dramatic 
unity, nor from vaguely tenuous impressionism that finds only large philosophi- 
cal-lyrical unities in the plays, or in the whole of Shakespeare. The result is not 
only that meanings of scenes are sought for with an imperfect sense of dramatic 
context, or with only a large, generalized notion of what the dramatic context 
may be, but that there is endless difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
particular scenes. The usual defense of particular interpretations takes the form 
of application of a considerable variety of nondramatic criteria, e.g. Elizabethan 
history, politics, ethics, philology, lyric poetry, stagecraft, cosmology, and religion. 
Not the least popular explanation of scenes otherwise difficult to interpret is 
that Shakespeare simply conformed to tradition, particularly stage tradition, to 


2L. L, Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays (New York: Henry Holt, 1922), 


Pp. 199-202. 
3 “Only E. E. Stoll . . . has sought to promote this view—i.e. that an historical understanding 
of Shakespeare is to be reached only by taking him much more literally than we have been wont to 
do, his art as more naive, his methods as frequently more primitive” (p. 27). 
*E. E. Stoll, Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1933), p. 1. 
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meet the demands of a popular theater. Low comedy scenes, especially, have 
long been so explained, without much effort to see their significance in total 
dramatic meanings. 

Discussing such scenes, Creizenach places Shakespeare with the generality 
of playwrights who used comic interpolations for their own sake,° whereas 
Schiicking argues that he fell behind artistic progress in adhering to a merely 
popular tradition (pp. 23-25), and also applies the same argument to scenes 
quite generally, apart from the comic (p. 19). Stoll similarly pursues the argu- 
ment that Shakespeare was not chiefly concerned with writing a dramatic action, 
but rather a pot pourri to suit the traditional tastes of the age.® Or again, judging 
purely in terms of the physical stage of Elizabeth’s day, H. Granville-Barker 
frequently cites tradition or convention to explain particular scenes. The essence 
of drama is stated to be “contrast”—a position which generally leads to a severe 
limitation of context to contiguous scenes merely. On a scene from Antony and 
Cleopatra, he comments: “. . . the only approach to a ‘love-scene’ comes with our 
first sight of them, walking in formal procession and reciting antiphonally: 


Cl. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Ant. There’s beggary in love that can be reckon’d. 
Cl. I'll seta bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. Then must thou find out new heaven, new earth. 


This is convention itself.”* The important thing here at the moment is not what 
particular significance this scene may have in the whole drama, but that the 
critic makes no effort to discover such meaning; he is content to label it “con- 
vention” and let it go at that. 

Other parts of Elizabethan drama too fit very neatly into the convenient 
pigeon-hole of convention or tradition. One of these, in whatever form it may 
appear, is that part of dramatic construction termed by Aristotle “probability”. 
The prologue, the dumb-show, the chorus are all traditional modes of establish- 
ing probability, whether for that vague quality termed “mood”, for specific 
actions or sequences of them, or for entire plot patterns. Certainly Shakespeare 
would use these and other dramatic conventions of his time. But the assumption 
that he was merely an imitator of the relatively naive and primitive techniques 
of many of his predecessors and some of his contemporaries removes the likeli- 
hood that the reader will discover the extent to which Shakespeare, holding his 
popular audience by the use of traditional modes of probability and of comic 
material, yet at the same time, by the most sophisticated use of analogue, satis- 
fied the more demanding and precise needs of dramatic art, of that spirit of 
poetry, which, as Coleridge says, “must of necessity circumscribe itself by rules 
. .. must embody in order to reveal itself. . . .” 

An early recognition of analogical interrelationships in Shakespeare can be 
found in Gervinus’ commentary, about 1850: “By this arrangement and relation 
of all the parts . . . the most anomalous parts, even the comic interludes in the 
serious dramas, aim at one and the same effect . . . this is a great and astonish- 

5 W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, trans, Cecile Hugon (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916), pp. 242-243. 

6 Stoll, Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940), p. 15. 

7H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, 2nd Series (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 
1939), PP. 204-205. 
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ing enrichment of art.”® That such symbolism might be, even in its most 
sophisticated forms, good dramatic currency for the Elizabethan audience is 
excellently argued by S. L. Bethel in a recent book: “The Elizabethans had been 
brought up in the ‘morality’ tradition; . . . they were used .. . to the necessity 
of penetrating an allegory in order to seize upon a play’s full significance... . 
Moreover, the Elizabethan age was a theological age... . Every one was familiar 
with the complex methods of biblical interpretation. . . . Shakespeare’s audience 
were accustomed to having the mystical significance of scriptural passages laid 
bAftsaa ce 

More recently, H. C. Goddard has provided an excellent example of the 
need for discipline and restraint in the interpretation of passages as analogies. 
He examines in detail the storm scene in Othello, which is distinctly analogous 
to the whole action. Then, seeking to answer the question, extravagant as it 
may be in dramatic criticism, “Into what element did Desdemona pass at 
death?” he finds a precise and significant analogue in the Clown’s remark to 
the musicians: “Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I'll away. / Go; vanish 
into air, away!” Of this, he remarks: “This brief overture to what is admittedly 
one of the greatest acts Shakespeare ever wrote is a tolerably obvious allegory 
of that sudden interruption of the music of Othello’s love which is to be the 
subject of the act.”?° Presently this music, as “wind music”, is equated with the 
storm winds at Cyprus, and through it there comes finally the judgment that 
Othello and Desdemona achieve a transcendental reunion. To justify his con- 
clusion, the critic says here, in effect, that when an analogue breaks down by 
the mensuration of reason, the critic’s imagination must correct the error. Here 
one can clearly see that interpretation of the meaning of an analogical scene 
becomes less than satisfactory when the reader falls back on vague, subjective 
impressionism which is the Platonic heritage all too often, and especially when 
the meaning sought for is nowhere in the play. 

Another view is offered by H. T. Price, who refers to such scenes as 
“mirror scenes”. Of a large number of what he terms “loose detachable scenes”, 
Price says that “the scene does not advance the plot, but typically it adds 
enormously to our understanding of the theme.” Throughout, the scenes are 
spoken of as being outside the plot. Whereas Price states that “Shakespeare 
brings the issues of the action into focus and the scene becomes the mirror of 
the play”, he generalizes largely, leaving the specific meanings of “theme” and 
“plot” undiscussed as they may apply in any play. Judgments about the scenes 
themselves are similarly large and general, without exegesis, but Price is aware 
that such examination is needed, for he says, “A consideration of the technique 
used in building up drama from such scenes suggests that what we badly need 
is a new investigation of Shakespeare’s art.”™? 

In the gradually developing demonstration in contemporary criticism of 
the remarkable range, subtlety, and controlled sophistication of dramatic art 


8G. G. Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries, trans. F. E, Bunnett, 2nd ed. (London: Smith 
Elder & Co., 1875), pp. 854-855. Cf. Aristotle, “And the end is everywhere the chief thing.” 

9S. L. Bethel, Shakespeare and Dramatic Tradition (London: Staples Press, 1944), pp. 113-114. 

10 Harold C. Goddard, The Meaning of Shakespeare (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), pp. 466-487. 

11H, T. Price, “Mirror-Scenes in Shakespeare, 


” 


in Joseph Quincy Adams: Memorial Studies, ed. 


J. G. McManaway et al. (Washington, D. C.: The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948), pp. 107-111. 
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in Shakespeare—a supremely masterful art without which Coleridge could not 
have felt so deeply Shakespeare’s “implicit wisdom deeper even than our con- 
sciousness”—an understanding of the dramatist’s use of analogue may be of 
more than minor importance. But an exploration of this aspect of Shakespeare’s 
art can hardly be very satisfactory if analysis is only partial, if discussion is kept 
on the level of generalities, or if the critical conclusion take the form of metaphor. 

On the other hand, in a short essay it is not possible to conduct an explica- 
tion of the text of an entire play, much less of several plays, in order to demon- 
strate total meaning precisely. However, the very nature of an analogue, if it be 
an accurate one, makes it possible to look in both directions for meaning: from 
the play to the scene, and equally from the scene to the play. And once an exact 
analogue is found, as for an instance the first scene of Julius Caesar, it seems 
altogether reasonable that there may be others. 

The scenes which are hereinafter examined in detail are generally of the 
“low comic” kind often thought of as merely conventional to satisfy popular 
demand; they are most frequently scenes which serve the function of establish- 
ing probability for later important actions or sequences of actions, or of produc- 
ing significant retrospects, or sometimes of doing both. They provide then, a 
sharp focus on some of the blind spots which acceptance of tradition has fixed 
so strongly in the criticism of Shakespeare. 


II 


About midway in his creative years, Shakespeare demonstrates clearly in 
Julius Caesar that the function of the prologue can be achieved in a more 
imaginatively effective way than by use of the traditional form. He writes an 
opening scene which to first glance is hardly more than a lightly comic view of 
a holiday crowd in Rome, the sort of thing appropriate to the pitlings in its 
emphasis on mildly bawdy puns coming from a typical clown, a cobbler—a 
scene generally said to establish the mood for Caesar’s triumph. That it is much 
more than this is apparent on closer examination of the parts, the ideas which 
go to make it up. It can then be seen that it parallels in action, character, and 
speech the entire serious action of the play. It may be said to be a use of analogy 
designed to provide an understanding of the play without giving away precisely 
what is to come. More particularly, it helps to establish fear for the conspirators 
who presently act against Caesar. In detail it presents each of the major parts 
of the tragedy as it later is worked out to its end. 

The action of Julius Caesar can be set forth largely in five main parts: 
popular sentiment gives its support to a dictatorship for Caesar; a faction exists 
opposing the raising of Caesar to this position; this faction (joined by Brutus, 
the republican idealist) takes action against Caesar, killing him; the mob is 
swayed to a new position through the oratory of Antony; those who took action 
against Caesar are destroyed. 

Flavius and Marullus, the tribunes, are, in their attitude and actions, the 
unmistakable equivalent of the conspirators. They too want to make Caesar 
“fly an ordinary pitch” to prevent being in “servile fearfulness”. Like the con- 
spirators, they take action against Caesar; they pull trophies from his images, 
and disperse the celebrants. In doing this, they too confidently underestimate the 
powers they are opposing: 
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These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesat’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, (I. i. 77-78)?” 


The pattern is completed in two lines towards the end of the second scene of 
the act, in Casca’s report that “Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off 
Caesar’s images, are put to silence” (I. ii. 289), a statement having its appropriate 
irony in that the greater conspirators do not sense their future fortune in that 
of their lesser counterparts. 

But the probabilities established in the scene by Shakespeare are more 
subtly inclusive; there is more than just this relatively simple pattern. Not only 
do the tribunes represent the conspirators—they also illustrate the power of 
oratory over the mob, and the mob’s vacillation. The eloquence used by Antony 
later to achieve a serious reversal in the fortunes of the faction against Caesarism 
has its briefer version in the scene. One need only substitute “Caesar” for 
“Pompey” in Marullus’ speech to the commoners to know that the same thing 
is at work: 


O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome 

Knew you not [Caesar]? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great [Caesar] pass the streets of Rome. (I. i. 41-47) 


And Flavius is just as cynically confident as is Antony at the response of the 
mob: “See, whether their basest metal be not mov’d” (I. i. 66). 

By 1599 then, Shakespeare had developed a compact, complex, subtle form 
of analogy which, at one and the same time, met the tastes of the grosser ele- 
ments of his audience, avoided the stereotyped sameness of the traditional pro- 
logue, and provided probability for the dramatic action that is both provocatively 
hidden and yet clear for those more literate and sophisticated theater goers who 
would get rich pleasure from such art. 

Earlier uses of analogical patterns can be found in the Henry the Fourth 
plays. Typically the scenes are those of low comedy, but they appear within the 
plays, not at the outset, and, in addition to forecasting the probability of a 
sequent event, two such scenes at least may be classed as retrospective analogies 
at the same time that they provide an emphatic probability for the rejection of 
Falstaff. 

The view that Prince Hal is consciously moving towards the rejection of a 
way of life has been fully discussed, notably by Wilson.’* The references to time 
throughout the two Henry the Fourth plays are important, and have had recog- 
nition and comment. For an understanding of the analogical scenes invariably 
regarded as comedy merely, these time references and their meaning must be 
briefly reviewed. 

Hal’s soliloquy at the end of the second scene of the first play emphasizes 
not only his awareness of the base nature of his chosen companions, but equally 
the point of time when he will throw them off. He will “awhile uphold” their 


12 All references are from The Complete Works, ed. Hardin Craig (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1951). 
13 J, D. Wilson, The Fortunes of Falstaff (Cambridge University Press, 1944). 
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idleness; he will redeem time when such a reversal is least expected by men. 
But this awareness of time is shown in other ways, and much earlier than the 
soliloquy. As Goddard has pointed out, one must be most particular in finding 
consequential meaning in Shakespeare when he seems to be presenting appar- 
ently trivial things quite casually. In respect to this principle, it must be noted 
that Shakespeare often opens a scene with what appears to be the most casual 
kind of dialogue, sometimes so cryptic in its connections as to seem meaningless. 

The first exchange between Falstaff and the Prince is not cryptic, but it is 
apparently casual: 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack and unbuttoning 
thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon, that thou hast for- 
gotten to demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. What a devil 
hast thou to do with the time of the day? Unless hours were cups of sack 
and minutes capons and clocks the tongues of bawds and dials the signs of 
leaping houses and the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in flame- 
coloured taffeta, I see no reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous to 
demand the time of the day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal; for we that take purses go by the 
moon and the seven stars, and not by Phoebus. .. . (2 Henry IV I. ii. 1-17) 


This is far more than tavern banter. The point the Prince makes, and that 
Falstaff acknowledges, is that time for the fat knight is not measured by the 
clock, but by the quality of his conduct: by drinking and gluttony, by lechery 
and by robbing. And immediately there comes from Falstaff a phrase, which, 
in Wilson’s words, “runs like a refrain through what he has to say, and reveals 
the anxieties beneath the jesting” (p. 39). This phrase is “When thou art king.” 
What Falstaff stands in doubt of, and what he most desires, is assurance that he 
and his conduct will be not only tolerated, but protected, when Hal is king; that 
the Lord Chief Justice be put aside and he given place of honor and power. But 
in each instance that the phrase appears, the Prince’s answer is both equivocal 
and unmistakably clear. The responses in order call attention to the gallows, to 
Falstaff as a hangman of thieves (he will hang himself, the Prince means), and 
to the Prince’s indifference to Falstaff’s threatened defection. 

There are many further references to time, some of which seem quite casual. 
Significantly, some are placed in contiguity with remarks about hanging, or to 
justice; some show an increasing intensity of feeling in the Prince as the time 
approaches that he will be king. All of them emphasize, over and over, the 
questions in the minds of Falstaff and the Prince: “Will this way of life be 
rejected?” and “When will this way of life be rejected?” 

The famous inn-yard scene, thought of sometimes as a bit of realistic back- 
ground merely, as prologue to the robbery, contributes its share to these ques- 
tions. Time is here; hanging is here; the first expression of “Anon, anon” is here. 

First Car. Heigh-ho! an it be not four by the day, I’ll be hanged: Charles’ 
wain is over the new chimney, and yet our horse not packed. What, ostler! 
Ost. [Within.| Anon, anon. (1 Henry IV II. i. 1-4) 

A partial resolution of the robbery comes at the end of Act II, in the 

Prince’s equivocal protection of Falstaff, which is deliberate temporizing, for 
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the Prince says to the sheriff that Falstaff shall be answerable. The parting words 
of the Prince and the officer of the law seem casual again: 


Prince. I think it is good morrow, is it not? 
Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o’clock. (z Henry IV II. iv. 573-574) 


Perhaps as we read Warwick’s words to the ailing Henry IV, our memory 
may recall these casual amenities with the sheriff: 


War. Many good morrows to your majesty! 
King. Is it good morrow, lords? 
War. ’Tis one o'clock, and past. 
King. Why, then, good morrow to you all, my lords. (2 Henry IV III. i. 
33-36) 
Then, unmistakably, the final echo of them is heard in the opening lines of the 
rejection scene, spoken by two non-entities: 


First Groom. More rushes, more rushes. 

Sec. 'Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice. 

First Groom. ’T will be two o'clock ere they come from the coronation: 
dispatch, dispatch. (2 Henry IV V.v. 1-4)14 


As the time approaches for Hal to assume the throne, choice between two 
kinds of commonwealth becomes a matter of increasing intensity in the Prince’s 
mind. Falstaff’s ways growing worse, the Prince speaks trenchant self-condemna- 
tion, just before and at the end of the brothel scene: 


Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in 
the clouds and mock us. (2 Henry IV II. ii. 154-156) 


By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time. (2 Henry IV II. iv. 390-391) 


One does not forget time in these plays, for time is moral choice. The Prince 
does not; Falstaff does not. But Falstaff, who has tried to evade time through- 
out, as time is reckoning, speaks the final word on time in the plays, unaware 
of the comprehensive irony he speaks: “O, if I had had time to have made new 
liveries .. .” (2 Henry IV V. vi. 10-11). 

It is in this double pattern of time for the Prince and Falstaff that certain 
scenes, long dismissed with a word or two as pure comedy, reveal their meaning 
as analogical structures similar to the first scene of Caesar. The first of these, 
that in which the Prince and Poins amuse themselves with Francis, the ap- 
prentice drawer, is initiated by the Prince with typical equivocation—he pro- 
poses the joke “to drive away the time till Falstaff come.” Unlike many readers, 
Poins eventually recognizes the ambivalence of this remark, for he asks after 
the joke, “But hark ye; what cunning match have you made with this jest of 
the drawer? Come, what’s the issue?” (1 Henry IV II. iv. 100-102). 

The joke, as everyone knows, lies in Poins’s calling for the drawer from an 
adjoining room, and the Prince’s calling him back when he has responded, so 
that Francis is kept scurrying back and forth, each time crying “Anon, anon” 


14 Considering the reiteration of two o’clock as the moment of significant choice and reversal, 
may there not be something more than a bit of amusement in Falstaff’s reference to his being born 
“about three of the clock in the afternoon” (2 Henry IV I. ii. 210)? 
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to Poins. This is a variation of one of the oldest of farce routines, running about 
in some foolish way, and without doubt, it provided the usual hilarity for the 
general; the caviar, however, lies in what is said by the Prince and drawer 
between scurryings. What the Prince says, Francis does not understand, nor 
does Poins, who is in the next room. But much of the delight of the scene lies 
in the recognition by the discriminating, that, in the context of the Prince’s 
most inward thought, “Anon, anon” has much ‘meaning, which they are sharing 
with him. 

The point, as the Prince says at the outset, is why Francis has given him a 
pennyworth of sugar. This has happened when the Prince, in joining the taps- 
ters among their hogsheads, has been assured by them that he is no “proud Jack, 
like Falstaff’, and that he shall command them “when I am king of England”. 
The dialogue with Francis, however, deals with more than the gift of sugar; 
the Prince asks about his length of servitude, his feelings about abandoning it, 
his age, and finally the gift. If one remembers here Hamlet’s complaint about 
clowns, that “. . . there be of them that will themselves laugh to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the meantime some neces- 
sary question of the play be then to be considered” (Hamlet III. ii. 45-48), he 
will do more than laugh; he will consider and understand the necessary ques- 
tion. The way to understanding here, as throughout the two plays, lies in grasp- 
ing the fact that the Prince is consistently introspective; that his personal inquiry 
is always what kind of ethical action marks a king, and what kinds of men 
kingship must deny and what kind take unto itself as constant and true. If here 
we know that the Prince’s questions are about himself, as well as about the least 
in the kingdom, we will have the answer to Poins’s question, “Come, what’s the 
issue?” 

Five years is “a long lease for the clinking of pewter”. But how long is 
apprenticeship to the crown? 


Prince. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? (z Henry IV II. iv. 46) 


If one observe the requirements of simple iambics here, as a discriminating actor 
should, the question behind the question is very clear. The succeeding question 
is also double: it asks of Francis whether he would dare violate his indenture, 
but it also asks the Prince whether it is time to show his present way of life 
a fair pair of heels. The next question, never answered directly, is that con- 
cerning Francis’ age; it is perfectly apparent that he is a boy, and the Prince 
too, in terms of the large responsibilities he is so fully working out, is very aware 
of his youth. 
For the gift of a pennyworth of sugar the Prince expresses a gratitude that 

seems out of all proportion. Why is he so moved by this little token? 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis: for the sugar thou gavest me, ’t was a 

pennyworth, was’t not? 

Fran. O Lord, I would it had been two! 

Prince. I will give thee for it a thousand pounds; ask me when thou wilt, 

and thou s, lt have it. 

Poins. | Within.] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; but tomorrow, Francis; or Francis, 0” 

Thursday; or indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. (1 Henry IV II. iv. 64-75) 
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The answer lies in Falstaff and the time, for whereas Falstaff is concerned only 
for his own hide, for protection in robbery and thieving, and gives nothing, 
Francis brings with his little boy’s gift an unquestioning fidelity and love. As to 
time, the Prince must remain equivocal, for his indenture may not end till 
tomorrow, or Thursday, or indeed, not until he is ready in the minds of all his 
people, and is acceptable to them as he is to Francis. 

In all this, Francis’ “Anon, anon” is an insistent refrain as he runs from one 
to the other, trying to perform his duty, but pulled back by his feeling for the 
Prince. What is apparently nothing more than a brief comic diversion is at the 
same time analogically an emphasis on the action of trying to be in two places 
at once, of trying to satisfy two demands at once. The choice between two kinds 
of life which can never be compatible in a commonwealth governed by a good 
king began first with Falstaff’s question: “Now, Hal, what time of day is it, 
lad?” Francis’ “Anon, anon” is part of the answer. It is later than Falstaff thinks; 
reversals against him are happening regularly in the Prince’s mind, which 
throughout, until he becomes king, is saying, “Anon, anon.” 

As so frequently in Shakespeare, the verbal echoes that recall a whole scene 
or its meaning come for this, but well along in the second play, near the end of 
the brothel scene in Act II. In a context of age, of fleeting time, of departure, of 
the end of things, thoughts spoken by Falstaff and Doll at the close of a scene 
of utter depravity, there come the echoing words: 


Fal. I am old, I am old. 

Dol. I love thee better than I love e’er a scurvy young boy of them all. 
Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I shall receive money o’ Thursday: 
shalt have a cap tomorrow. A merry song, come! it grows late; we'll to bed. 
Thouw'lt forget me when I am gone. 

Dol. By my troth, thou’lt set me a-weeping, and thou say’st so: prove that 
ever I dress myself handsome till thy return: well, hearken at the end. 
Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

Prince. 


Pédias. \ Anon, anon, sir. (2 Henry IV IL. iv. 294-306) 


Wilson has examined most thoughtfully the fortunes of Falstaff and of the 
kind of life he represents in the second play. He points out that Falstaff’s earlier 
self-concern is apparently somewhat mitigated; Falstaff feels more secure, 
although the Prince’s movement away from him is no less apparent. Wilson 
points out, for example, that the contiguity of the scene showing the new king 
receiving the Chief Justice as counsellor, to that in which “the dreadful Doll, 
harridan and whore, is being dragged off with Quickly to Bridewell to be 
whipped by beadles for beating a man to death with the help of Pistol”, is sig- 
nificant as demonstrating a kind of reversal which makes the rejection inevitable. 
This principle of contiguity is applied most emphatically by Shakespeare in the 
alternation of Falstaff and justice in the four compactly dramatic scenes that 
move swiftly to the rejection. But two of these scenes are even more interesting 
in that they provide, through analogue, the final retrospect of all of Falstaff’s evil 
ways, and of his false hope that when Hal is king, evil will be tolerated, robbers 
shall be “Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, . . . men of good govern- 
ment, being governed . . . by our noble and chaste mistress, under whose counte- 
nance we steal.” These scenes are the first and third of the act. 
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Falstaff is in Gloucestershire on a mission of thievery; he has returned to 
bilk a stupid and garrulous Justice of a thousand pound. As the first scene of 
the final act opens, Falstaff is evidently ready to leave, having gained his pur- 
pose. He asks to be excused from an invitation to stay the night. If quite appro- 
priately in respect to his office we generalize Shallow here to be “justice”, his 
responses to Falstaff immediately take on a larger significance: “I will not 
excuse you; you shall not be excused; excuses shall not be admitted; there is no 
excuse shall serve; you shall not be excused .. . yea, marry, William cook, bid 
him come hither. Sir John, you shall not be excused” (2 Henry IV V.i.5 ff). 

In the dialogue that follows between Shallow and Davy, his servant, the 
garrulous Justice seems to mix all sorts of matter without any sense of coher- 
ence, but the pattern should be most coherent to Falstaff, if he is listening (he 
says no word throughout this). Shallow talks of food for Falstaff, of unpaid 
bills, of payment for sack, of the usefulness of court connections, of the proper 
disposition of arrant knaves. Finally, in response to Davy’s most specious argu- 
ment that judgment be made for an arrant knave as against an honest man, 
Justice Shallow agrees that he will excuse the knave. In the same breath he turns 
to say, “Where are you, Sir John?”—certainly, by analogue, a more important 
question than that of the fat knight’s immediate whereabouts. 

Falstaff’s persistent blind belief as to where he is is clear enough as he 
closes the scene with a comment on Shallow, which in its double meanings is 
ironically appropriate to Falstaff’s actual position in the Prince’s mind: 


It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits 
and his. They, by observing of him, do bear themselves like foolish justices; 
he, by conversing with them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man. .. . 
It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take diseases, one of another; therefore let men take heed of their com- 
pany....(2 Henry IV V.i.71 ff.) 


The second scene of the act is the moment when the Prince redeems the 
time when men least think he will; he acknowledges the right of law and puts 
himself under the guidance of the Chief Justice. This is, properly speaking, the 
first representation of the rejection of Falstaff, although that, in its final direct 
form, must yet in Shakespeare’s judgment as an artist, be heightened by a further 
wonderfully conceived analogical scene. 

On the surface, it is a typical comic interlude, a drinking scene, with Cousin 
Silence the chief contributor to the merriment, as he consumes great quantities 
of sack and sings snatches of ballads. Loquacious Shallow and bustling Davy, 
the serving-man, add their part to the country merriment, the former acknowl- 
edging that he, too, has drunk too much. Falstaff, interestingly, drinks very little, 
and says very little. 

The first speech in the scene conjures up immediately the Prince, the past, 
and the rejection to come in a reference to an apple. “We will eat a last year’s 
pippin of mine own graffing”, says Shallow. Certainly an apple is appropriate to 
country pleasures, but an old apple is more than this to Falstaff, as the opening 
lines of the brothel scene in Act II make quite clear: 


First Draw. What the devil hast thou brought there? apple-johns? thou 
knowest Sir John cannot endure an apple-john. 
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Sec. Draw. Mass, thou sayest true. The prince once set a dish of apple-johns 
before him, and told him there were five more Sir Johns, and, putting off his 
hat, said “I will now take my leave of these six dry, round, old, withered 
knights.” It angered him to the heart: but he hath forgot that. (2 Henry IV 
II. iv. 1-10) 


And in the present scene, a dish of apples will symbolize the final inquiry into 
Falstaff’s memory. 

As the scene progresses, Falstaff should see all his evil life in review, if he 
listen with any care to the snatches of ballads sung by the old drunken fool, 
Silence. In these, the subject matter is gluttony, lechery, shrewish women, drink- 
ing, lechery, drinking, gaining an honor from a king, and robbers. In the dia- 
logue, too, there is relevant matter, having to do with constancy, for which kings 
become the criterion: 


Shal. By God’s liggens, I thank thee: the knave will stick by thee, I can 
assure thee that. ’A will not out; he is true bred. 

Bard. And I'll stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, there spoke a king. (2 Henry IV V. iii. 70-73) 


How well does Falstaff listen? Only he responds to Silence; and he responds 
to Silence only, once the retrospect in ballad begins. He seems only once to drink, 
and then a toast to Silence, or, more correctly, to the kind of life Silence is drunk- 
enly delineating. But the sharpest, most subtle comment comes when Pistol 
blusters in with his news, provocatively ambivalent, as all things in this scene are. 

When Pistol speaks of Africa and golden joys, Falstaff, deep in the context 
of ballads, associates immediately to the ballad of King Cophetua, which begins: 


I read that once in Affrica 

A prince that there did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine.1® 


Immediately he speaks of himself as King Cophetua, and one is reminded how 
he has just the evening before expressed his perversion of justice, and implicitly 
of kingship: “. . . he, by conversing with them, is turned into a justice-like serv- 
ing-man ... let men take heed of their company” (2 Henry IV V.i.74 ff.). But 
the full theme of Cophetua is that of a king who takes unto himself a beggar 
maid as queen: 
The king he cal’d her back again, 
And unto her he gave his chaine; 
And said, “With us you shall remain 
Till such time as we dye.” 
At last she spake with trembling voyce 
And said, “O King, I do rejoyce 
That you will take me for your choice, 
And my degree so base!” 


This is then, consciously or unconsciously, in Falstaff’s mind, all that has from 
the beginning been uneasy in him, the hope that he will be king of a way of 


15In English and Scottish Ballads, ed. F. J. Child (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1884), 
Ill, 195 ff. 
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life in the Prince’s favor. But drunken Silence, not yet quite speechlessly drunk, 
makes the final comment: 


Pist. A foutre for the world and worldlings base! I speak of Africa and 
golden joys. 

Fal. O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news? Let King Cophetua know 
the truth thereof. 

Sil. And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John. [Singing. (2 Henry IV V. iii. 103- 
107) 


Falstaff, against all evidence, chooses to remember the wrong ballad, and, 
quite possibly chooses to forget that he once, long before, during a robbery, 
threatened the Prince with an account of his bad conduct in ballads: “If I be 
ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An I have not ballads made on you all and sung to filthy 
tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison” (1 Henry IV II. ii. 47-49). Ironically, his 
first command as “Fortune’s steward” is “Carry Master Silence to bed.” He does 
not realize, or choose to realize that Silence’s silence is about to be his also. He 
does not remember, or choose to remember, a promise given him long before, 
in his first exchange with the Prince: 


Fal. ... Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief. 

Prince. No; thou shalt. 

Fal. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, I’ll be a brave judge. 

Prince. Thou judgest false already: I mean thou shalt have the hanging of 
the thieves and so become a rare hangman. (1 Henry IV I. ii. 69-76) 


Whether in knowledge or in doubt, he chooses to act as he has always acted. 
With grandiloquently bombastic assurance, which, while it still may be self- 
deceit, does not deceive those who know the truth, he orders horses seized that 
he may ride all night to hear from King Henry what time of day it is. 

That this complex, sophisticated, remarkably controlled use of the analogue 
is a demonstration of a consummate art is hardly subject to argument. That it is 
so fully used in these plays is all the more remarkable as a sign of a dramatist’s 
power in his early middle years. That he should continue to use so provocative 
and delightful a means in his later plays is not at all surprising. To see how he 
did so, a scene from Antony and Cleopatra may be examined, the “comic” 
drunken braw! on board Pompey’s ship.”® 

The commentaries on this scene, and it has had many, illustrate excellently 
the search for meaning based on principles other than the total dramatic context. 
The postulates used are widely various, and there are scarcely two interpretations 
of the scene that agree wholly or in detail. However, it must be noted that the 
scene is a difficult one, not only because it is essentially in the form of an ana- 
logue, but because the complexity of the action on the stage—characters saying 
and doing things almost at one moment—strains the expository powers of 
printed dialogue. Before the scene itself is analyzed, perhaps it will be well to set 
forth several views that have been expressed about it. 

Boas applies the notion that Shakespeare introduced, for non-dramatic pur- 
poses, scenes that reflect interesting historical phenomena, in this-instance a 
combination of Flizabethan pirate revels and the world-wide destruction of 


16 The discussion of this scene is a portion of a full-scale examination of the play which will 
be part of a book on “Principles in Criticism of Shakespearian Tragedy” now in progress, 
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ancient paganism (neither of which can be discovered as issues in the action of 
the play). 


Sextus, though not of much dramatic importance, is interesting as the only 
figure in Shakspere’s works who recalls the Elizabethan sea-dogs who 
fought and plundered on the Spanish main. The banquet on his galley ... 
is just such a carousel as must often have taken place on a vessel of Drake 
or Hawkins. . . . But this revel is something more than a realistic sketch of 
naval manners under the Tudors. Shakspere fills in Plutarch’s meagre 
account with such elaborate detail because the episode is intended to be 
symbolical of a world-wide condition of things. Paganism, shorn of all its 
loftier elements, is dancing with uproarious merriment to its destruction, 
and the scene in the galley is a miniature of this gigantic catastrophe.!* 


To Griffiths, it is just a “boozing scene”. 


. . . there is little spirit, and only a mockery of mirth in the loving cup of 
the reconciled enemies who despise and suspect each other. The conviviality 
is coarse and the drinking song on the same low level: “Plumpy Bacchus with 
pink eyne”. This would do for Bottom in his cups, but this image of the 
blear-eyed tippler of an English pub-sign is a very poor relation of the 
Dionysus who inspires the Titian picture of Antony and Cleopatra on 
Cydnus. It is just a maudlin boozing scene. .. . Antony cuts a poor figure 
. .- he cannot shake off or quell in wine his sense of letting down Pompey 
and really himself.18 


G. W. Knight, whose intuitive responses to the play create for him a nobly 
tragic Antony, conforms to this view in his judgment of the scene, but comes to 
a conclusion quite directly opposite to that of Griffiths: “Here Antony’s free 
hearted and thriftless pleasures win a victory over Caesar’s icy policy .. . whilst 
[this excessive drinking] lasts Antony is to us, as to Enobarbus, ‘my brave 
Emperor’: [he is] the hero of the day.”** 

H. Granville-Barker uses terms somewhat difficult as to their precise mean- 
ings: “It is a soldier’s revel. But it never slips from the distinction of poetry. ... 
The scene falls midway through the play. It is a rest point in the action. Shake- 
speare has taken care to give it solidity, variety and color” (p. 170). The judg- 
ment that the scene is poetry is not a matter of dramatic meaning, however 
properly it may be one of aesthetic fitness. Just what is meant by “solidity” is 
hard to say; “variety” and “color” are pleasantly descriptive words that may be 
said of a thousand scenes without discriminating any one of them from any 
other. “Rest point” seems to suggest that the scene has little or nothing to do 
with the action. Perhaps what is in mind here is something like “comic relief”. 

Schiicking, whose term for genre for this play is “epic-drama”, picks the 
scene as an unequalled instance of “the single-scene method” illustrative of 
Shakespeare’s primitivism. 

There are many other things in Antony and Cleopatra which create the 
impression that it more than any other was composed according to the 


17 F, S. Boas, Shakespeare and His Predecessors (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896), 
p. 480. 

18 G. S. Griffiths, “Antony and Cleopatra”, in Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, collected by V. de S. Pinto (Oxford University Press, 1946), XXXI, 34-67. 

19 G. Wilson Knight, The Imperial Theme (London: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 221. 
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“single-scene” method. The way in which Shakespeare has cut up Plutarch’s 
narrative into a succession of coordinated scenes is not a sign . . . of a careful 
mental digestion and welding together of the materials found in the original 
source. ... For instance [Pompey’s banquet is detached] in a manner which 
is unequalled even in Shakespeare. . . . Here the older form of the primi- 
tive epic drama comes to light again. (Pp. 134-135.) 


Whereas for Schiicking the assumed episodic nature of the scene is typical 
of Shakespeare, for Gray it is unlike Shakespeare: “. . . especially is it unlike 
[Shakespeare] to give so much time to the Pompey episode while the main 
theme of the drama is held in abeyance. . . . Wonderful as it is in itself, there is 
no dramatic purpose served by this final scene of the act unless it supplies the 
essential ‘stage time’ for Ventidius to subdue Parthia.”*° 

However, as far back as 1850, in Gervinus’ commentary on Shakespeare, 
there is recognition that the scene is symbolic, but the interpretation remains 
general and incomplete because the critic begins with a postulate that is appro- 
priate to history rather than to drama: 


There is nothing more admirable than the historical symbolism of this 
banquet scene. First of all the weak “triple pillar” of the world, Lepidus, is 
carried off; they have made him drink “alms drink”, that is, the share of 
wine which one man drinks instead of another to relieve him, respecting 
which Warburton found a striking satire on his being taken into the tri- 
umvirate in order to divert envy from the others. At the same time Antony 
and Enobarbus intoxicate their senses with wine, performing Egyptian 
Bacchanals. And on the other side Pompey trifles away his fortune in an 
honest cheerful mood. Between them stands Octavius, observant, without 
interrupting the merriment. Even he splits his words, but his mind is clear, 
and his senses sober, and he moralizes thus: “Our graver business frowns 
at this levity.” (P. 745.) 


In very recent criticism, Farnham provides a comment which presents more 
adequately this symbolism because it substitutes for the historical postulate that 
of “character revelation”, something nearer to dramatic principle. Farnham’s 
interpretation is clearly correct, but it remains general because there is no close 
examination of the action of the scene as symbol of the larger action of the play; 
the precise analogue has not yet been recognized, for analogue can not be found 
in “character” separated from action.” 


The scene of the banquet on Pompey’s galley is one of Shakespeare’s master- 
strokes in the combination of appeal to the groundlings and appeal to the 
more discerning members of his audience. It puts the competitors for world 
power into antic disguise and has the aspect of being an interlude of low 
comedy, but it is actually one of the crucial scenes of the tragedy because 
of its character revelation. As the wine flows, during the competition of the 
drinking bout, the principals expose themselves in a way that foreshadows 
the outcome of the larger struggle. In vino veritas would be the right motto 
for the scene. Antony is thoroughly in his element, all too willing to put 


20 H. D. Gray, “Antony's Amazing ‘I will to Egypt’”, MP, XV (1917), 43-52. 

21The terms “character” and “character delineation” as used in modern criticism almost 
invariably separate persons represented in drama from the action. “Character” as defined by 
Aristotle as part of tragedy is, on the other hand, moral choice in agents and is not separable from 
the action. See Poetics, ch. II, 1448a. 
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the cares of the world out of his mind and exercise his genius for revelry. 
Poor Lepidus goes down and out, no more able to succeed in a drinking 
bout than in a bout for world rulership. Pompey shows himself incapable 
of winning the world by ruthlessness, which is the only way he can possibly 
win it. At the end of the scene it is plain that Antony has nothing to fear 
from Lepidus and Pompey and everything to fear from Octavius. In the 
course of the scene Octavius reveals an ominous ability to remain master of 
himself and keep graver business in mind. Antony dominates the revelry, 
but Octavius dominates the gathering.?? 


The scene in question comes at the end of the second act, in which has been 
established Caesar’s intention of war, and the beginning of his coldly efficient 
manoeuverings, particularly the forced marriage of Octavia to Antony, that lead 
inevitably to Antony’s defeat. The act following the scene, the third, moves 
sharply to Antony’s defeat by sea at Actium. The scene may then be thought of 
as an element between Caesar’s intention and its consummation. 

The scene opens with servants discussing the progress of conviviality; some 
of the great men are drunk already, notably Lepidus, the weak. His position 
and coming end stand out sharply in the last of the servants’ words: “To be 
called into a huge sphere, and not to be seen to move in’t, are the holes where 
eyes should be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks” (II. vi. 14-16). 

The frailty of the vessel in which the triumvirs ride is clear in Menas’ pro- 
posed treachery, which passes in Pompey’s exposition of honor in high places. 
Then the analogue takes shape. Lepidus is carried out, dead drunk, the first to 
go, a “third part of the world”. The tempo increases to the shouted drunken 
song, when Caesar calls a halt, and prepares to leave. 


Caes. What would you more? Pompey, good night. Good brother, 
Let me request you off: our graver business 

Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks: strong Enobarb 

Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath almost 

Antick’d us ali. What needs more words? Good night. 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pom. Tl try you on the shore. 

Ant. And shall, sir: give’s your hand. 

Pom. O Antony, 

You have my father’s house—But, what? We are friends. 
Come, down into the boat. 

Eno. Take heed you fall not. (II. vii. 126-140) 


This passage, so easily misconstrued, is all the essential action to the defeat 
at Actium. To understand it, one must see the order of the action, not the 
printed dialogue, but the representation on a stage. 

It is evident that Caesar bids good night to his host first, then turns from 
Pompey to Antony and Enobarbus to ask them to leave. “This drunkenness,” 
he says, “has almost made fools of us all.” Then he offers his hand to Antony. 


22.W. Farnham, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950), pp. 187-188. 
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The next two lines tend to cause confusion, on a printed page, for it seems that 
Pompey and Antony are now speaking their farewells to each other, whereas 
they are both speaking to Caesar. Antony’s reply seems to fit most precisely 
what Pompey says to Caesar, “I’ll try you on the shore,” to which Antony pre- 
sumably responds, “And shall, sir.” This confusion of meaning would not 
happen on the stage. 

Let us examine such evidence as the text will give. First we may note the 
earlier part of Antony’s response, “And shall, sir.” We must remember that of 
the original assembly, Antony, Caesar, and Lepidus are political equals; Pompey, 
Menas, and Enobarbus of a lesser level. We may observe, by examining such 
scenes of formality as meetings and leave-takings throughout, that equals address 
each other as “sir”. In this and the preceding scenes, it may be noted that 
inferiors address superiors in the same way at various times, and sometimes each 
other, as Pompey to Menas, Menas to Enobarbus, Enobarbus to Pompey. 

But considering the relation of the great men to Pompey, we find that 
Antony addresses him familiarly by name five times, whereas Caesar chooses to 
use the personal pronoun if anything, except at leavetaking, when he says 
“Pompey”. There is but one exception to this, at II. vii.83, where the triumvirs 
in one voice accept Pompey’s invitation, acknowledging his status as host-to-be 
by “Show us the way, sir.” 

It would hardly be consistent for Antony then, to use the formal term of 
address were he saying goodbye to Pompey. (It may be added here that by the 
same criterion, Lepidus’ personal position is most clear. Not only Antony, but 
Pompey also, addresses him familiarly before he is carried off.) 

The latter part of Antony’s farewell is an invitation to handshakings, pre- 
sumably spoken to Pompey. But why should they bid each other farewell when 
the latter immediately invites Antony to come down into the boat, and Eno- 
barbus cautions one or both, being drunk, not to fall? These evidences leave 
us with the strong presumption that Antony does not depart. However, we 
have not yet inquired into the meaning of his “And shall, sir’—so apt an answer 
to Pompey’s words. For this we must go back to Caesar’s concern for sobriety 
(his tongue seems not to split much in speech). 

“This drunkenness has almost made fools of us all”, he says as he reaches 
out his hand. And Antony replies in complete appropriateness of character, 
“And shall, sir”, shaking the hand as Pompey puts in his final word to Caesar, 
“T’ll try you on the shore.” (There has been an agreement to alternate feasts, 
aship and ashore.) Then Antony is invited into the boat, Enobarbus warns them, 
and the two great men and Pompey go their ways, Caesar to a slight headache, 
perhaps, and Antony to a drunken stupor, if his character be consistent. 

It is now possible to see the analogue in full. Caesar remains almost com- 
pletely sober (he has taken little part, spoken only three brief lines up to his 
farewell admonitions). Lepidus is the first to succumb to the wine by his foolish 
efforts to keep up with the greater drinkers. As Caesar leaves in concern for 
“graver business”, Pompey and Antony go down, in a boat, to let drink defeat 
them, after admonition, by choice. Of them all, only Caesar remains standing. 

As the action of Act Three progresses, Lepidus first disappears, foolishly, 
after Caesar has used him. Pompey is next, and his fall gives Caesar the fleet, the 
boats, with which Antony is broken as a great general with great pride, so that 
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in a sense, Pompey’s reversal is Antony’s. They go down together. Only Caesar 
remains standing. 

And when we find that Antony goes down to defeat at Actium because he 
chooses wilfully after admonition to fight at sea rather than ashore in his pride 
against Caesar, in deliberate response to Caesar’s challenge, then the last lines 
here may reécho to stir pity in us: 


Pom. Come down into the boat. 
Eno. Take heed you fall not. (II. vii. 139-140) 


Enobarbus knows that one may be drunk and fall in more ways than one. 

The analogues here examined are only a very few in respect to those that 
have been pointed out more or less fully by Goddard and Price, and the many 
more that in all probability remain yet to be discovered and analyzed in detail. 
Surely such analogues deserve more than casual recognition. If they are given 
detailed exegesis, they will certainly throw new light on the meaning of plays, 
especially those that have continued to be problems in understanding. Moreover, 
they are peculiarly interesting elements of Shakespeare’s art, standing, as it were, 
halfway between the tremendous force and subtlety of his metaphor and the no 
less impressive articulation of the whole of intricately complex plots. But ana- 
logue can not usually be the starting place for understanding, which must begin 
with a reasonably accurate grasp of the whole meaning of a play, as it is dis- 
coverable in the structure of its action. Once this is discovered, analogues can 
be recognized, and then used to refine the understanding of the whole meaning 
as Shakespeare intended it to be understood. 


Ripon College 














Irving in Shakespeare: Interpretation 
or Creation? 


E. J. WEST 


¢ HE publication in 1951 of a pardonably adulatory biography of 
Henry Irving by his grandson Laurence suggests that a recon- 
sideration and brisk summary of the great actor’s handling of 
Shakespearian roles may be of general interest. 

It is surprising how large Henry Irving’s name bulks in 
: / & the discussion of the playing of Shakespeare and how large in 
treatments of him bulks the discussion of his Shakespearian roles. During his 
career he played six hundred and seventy-one parts; of these only forty-one 
were Shakespearian roles, twenty-eight being minor parts played during his 
provincial days. Altogether he played in but fourteen of the plays, and in London 
he played only thirteen roles. According to Bernard Shaw, he was never an 
interpretative actor: “his creations were all his own; and they were all Irvings”. 

Certainly his Hamlet was a strange creature, whose lack of “physical beauty 
and gesticulatory and elocutionary grace” was greeted by his admirers as proof 
of a new “psychological” interpretation, a strange term to be loosely used of all 
his later Shakespearian appearances. Admitting that “In moments of high 
excitement Irving rapidly plods across and across the stage with a gait peculiar 
to him—a walk somewhat resembling that of a fretful man trying to get quickly 
over a ploughed field”, and that “In certain passages his voice has a querulous 
piping impatience which cannot be reconciled with stage elegance”, Edward R. 
Russell argued, “But there is no reason why Hamlet should not have had these 
peculiarities”, and he claimed that Irving’s mannerisms had enabled him to 
make playgoers know Hamlet as “a new and distinct and actual person”, like 
“an interesting acquaintance . . . made at a dinner-table or in travelling”. “Is 
man no more than this? .. . no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal” as 
this? Surely the Prince of Denmark is something much more. But Irving was 
not even attempting to interpret Shakespeare’s Hamlet; he was simply and defi- 
nitely making his audiences accept Hamlet as Henry Irving. Late in life he told 
a young stage aspirant: “my boy, there are only two ways of portraying a char- 
acter on the stage. Either you try to turn yourself into that person—which is 
impossible—or, and this is the way to act, you can take that person and turn 
him into yourself. That is how I do it!” 

Russell felt that Irving managed to turn Hamlet into himself by “a bold 
combination of tragedy and character acting”. The new character acting made 
much of detailed and intimate business and gesture. Such by-play Irving believed 
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to be “the very essence of true art” and “more than anything else significant of 
the extent to which the actor has identified himself with the character he repre- 
sents”. It was naturally the by-play rather than the reading of the new Hamlet 
that was most noted. For instance, Irving’s placing of his tablets for the writing 
of the Mouse Trap speech on a pillar “where he scrawled his notes with an 
excited up-and-down movement which must have formed letters quite twelve 
inches high”, although manifestly “absurd”, was greeted by “rapturous applause” 
simply because it was. “a novelty, and therefore, of course, to be commended”. 

Other instances of inconsequent by-play and business were recorded. Dutton 
Cook, admitting they were possibly aberrations of genius, still questioned Ham- 
let’s waving about “a lighted torch within a few feet” of the praying Claudius 
“as though expressly to rouse him to a sense of his peril”, his cumbering himself 
in the duel “with a bonnet and Mephistophelean plumes of a caricature kind”, 
and his “involv[ing] himself with the chamber candlesticks” in the scene with 
Gertrude. Such details might suggest “the trivialities and the homeliness of 
ordinary life”, said Cook, but they tended “to vulgarize poetic tragedy”. A 
typically involved “psychological” novelty was introduced in the play-scene, 
through the whole of which Irving toyed with Ophelia’s fan, made of peacock- 
feathers, keeping it even during his wild leap into the vacated throne, in order 
that at the words “and now reigns here A very, very—” he might suddenly look 
at it, say “peacock” instead of the expected word, and then throw it away. The 
devious irrelevance illustrated here was eventually to lead Irving to introduce a 
very elaborate church and a very elaborate fountain into the square-scene in 
Romeo and Juliet so that Mercutio, in describing his death-wound, might ap- 
propriately gesture right and left to make quite clear its lack of depth and width. 
One naturally asks where in such an interpretation lies the value of Shake- 
speare’s words? 

What Irving did with Hamlet’s words made competent critics declare him 
“ignorant of the grammar of his art”. False emphasis was noted throughout; 
here are some incredible examples: 


I have heard of your paintings, well enough. ... You jig and amble 
and nickname God’s creatures and make your wantonness your 
ignorance. 

It cannot be 


But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall. 
That makes calamity of so Jong life. 


He would drown the stage with tears. 


“Outrageous” mispronunciations were recorded: Gad for God, gost for ghost, 
and the astounding caviaré. He was accused of “heartless vivisection of lines 
and sentences, cutting off verbs from their nouns, substantives from their adjec- 
tives, antecedents from their relatives, and prepositions from the words they 
govern”. Such treatment resulted in a Hamlet for “an audience of the deaf and 
dumb”, concluded J. Ranken Towse. One might, of course, suggest that the 
Hamlet was simply the first of Irving’s strainings toward a cinematic Shake- 
speare—and not a talking picture. 
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The weaknesses of Irving’s new “psychological” Macbeth were actually ex- 
posed by Edward R. Russell’s defence: “His very articulation is as if his teeth 
were loosened and his tongue swollen. He flounders and all but faints in forlorn 
wretchedness and horror.” The result was variously labelled an “ascetic, intel- 
lectual visionary”, “a neurasthenic”, “an hysterical coward”, a “mean spirited 
hound”, “a nervous school-girl”, and a “feverish, tetchy, and irritable . . . angry 
sick woman” possessed of “waspish petulance”. Irving’s passion for novelty 
led to his imposing such pointless new readings as the trivial and commonplace, 
“She would have died hereafter” for the truly magnificent, “She should have 
died hereafter.” Henry James recorded the “vivacity of [his] disappointment”: 
“The art of delivery . . . forms three-fourths of an actor’s obligations, and in 
Mr. Irving’s acting these three-fourths are simply cancelled.” Admitting that 
Irving was “picturesque”, he argued: “You can play hop-scotch on one foot, but 
you cannot cut with one blade of a pair of scissors, and you cannot play Shake- 
speare by being simply picturesque.” 

Conflicting reasons are given for Irving’s failure as Othello. Joseph Knight 
objected to “the moral and intellectual stays and starch” of the Moor; Matthew 
Arnold referred to it as “that gibbering performance”. It is difficult to conceive 
even of Henry Irving gibbering in stays and starch. The Era resented Irving’s 
“scolding”, “melancholy” and “trick”. “Rage and disappointment are only 
expressed by noise, and applause is courted by knocking over chairs, prancing 
about the stage, and bursting out at the door.” Ellen Terry declared it difficult 
to play Desdemona to an Othello who “screamed and ranted and raved” and 
“Jost his voice”. She confessed: “I could not bear to see him in the part. It was 
painful to me.” This is potent evidence of something wrong in the state of 
Venice. She tried to temper her dissatisfaction by praising Irving’s speech to 
the Senate, but “gallantry"—her word for what she liked in it—was keenly 
analyzed by Dutton Cook as a most unsuitable sentimentality and uxoriousness. 

But his leading lady found Irving’s Iago adorable and “full of charm”. Cook 


granted the great popular success of Irving’s “exertions” as Iago, but warned: 


There is peril of the player being subordinated to the “properties” he makes 
play with. Mr. Irving sat or lolled upon a variety of chairs and tables, toyed 
with a pen, with his swordbelt and trappings, used a poniard as a toothpick, 
rumpled his hair incessantly, waved a red cloak about him bull-fighter 
fashion, and otherwise occupied himself, naturally enough, no doubt, yet 
often superfluously. 


Mowbray Morris analyzed many of Irving’s willful novelties of “perpetual 
movement” as “excrescences”. His picking his teeth with his dagger and wiping 
it on his sleeve while soliloquizing, Morris pointed out, “is not in itself an 
elegant action, neither does it in any way assist the character, bring out any 
salient feature, or point any particular phrase.” Irving’s famous eating of a 
bunch of grapes and spitting out the seeds toward the audience during the 
Cyprus scene he granted was “easy and natural enough”, but “much less really 
natural to the character” than co-star Edwin Booth’s quietly “leaning against 
the sun-dial, alert to execute any command, seeming careless what goes on... 
yet ever watching his prey with sly, sleepless vigilance.” Irving’s whole concep- 
tion of Iago as “a splendid triumphant cavalier” was wrong to Morris; the mana- 
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gerial desire to be “always the dominant figure in the scene” created “a false 
effect”. 

Richard III seemed a Shakespearian character which Irving could easily, 
without Procrustean measures, wrest to his style, since it presented a com- 
pendium of the Irving personality: the weird, the sinister, the sardonic, the 
grimly humorous, the keenly intellectual; but William Archer, who complained 
of the “psychological subtlety” which made “of Hamlet a weak-minded puppy, 
of Macbeth a Uriah Heep in chain armour, of Othello an ‘infuriated Sepoy’”, 
found the Richard “a cheap Mephistopheles”, lacking the plausibility of Shake- 
speare’s character and played throughout with a farcical hypocrisy “which could 
impose on no one”. Shaw denounced Irving’s playing as “a flat contradiction, 
not only of the lines, but of their spirit and feeling as conveyed unmistakably 
by their cadence.” Irving’s “fantastic creation” was to Shaw “child’s play to what 
Shakespeare meant him to do.” 

Under Irving’s treatment, again according to Shaw, “The Merchant of Venice 
became the Martyrdom of Irving, which was, it, must be confessed, much finer 
than the Tricking of Shylock.” Annoyed because Americans judged his Shylock 
in the light of tradition, Irving argued that an actor’s “intention should be con- 
sidered, and he should be judged from the point of how he succeeds or fails in 
carrying it out.” Or, as he put it elsewhere: 


If a conception is not part of a man’s own brain—if it is not the impulse of 
his own creative faculty—then it cannot bear the stamp of individuality 
without which there can be no true art. Michael Angelo and Raphael may 
vary in their conception of the character they so loved to paint, as a Garrick 
and a Kean in their conception of Hamlet or Macbeth. 


If this is a startling analogy, at least Irving was honest. He was the artist like 
Angelo and Raphael, and Shakespeare was merely the raw material of his art, 
to be shaped as he desired. The success of his acting of Shylock rested largely 
upon two scenes, one a pure pantomimic addition to the script and the other 
played counter to Shakespeare’s intention. After the flight of Jessica and her 
friends a great swirl of rollicking masquers engaged in a wild street revel as 
the curtain fell. Naturally applause followed. The curtain then rose on a deso- 
late, moonlit stage and Shylock came slowly across the practicable bridge, 
knocked twice at the door of his house, and then stood looking up patiently 
and expectantly at the éasement. Effective? Definitely, but something there is 
here that sorts ill with “my daughter and my ducats”. Equally out of character 
was Irving’s sudden switch to pathos at the end of the trial-scene and his near- 
tragic exit, thus described: “Slowly, wearily, as if crushed, only rousing himself 
to look scornfully at Gratiano in answer to his taunts, he passed out and as he 
reached the door stumbled, with a sigh that expressed his hopelessness better 
than words.” Than Shakespeare’s words? Henry Arthur Jones pointed out that 
for this interpretation there is “no indication in Shakespeare. The text proclaims 
a cowering, humiliated Shylock, a triumphant Gratiano”, he insisted with jus- 
tice, but “Irving would have it otherwise. His exit was undoubtedly a great piece 
of acting”. Abstractly, yes, but as J. Ranken Towse mildly remarked, “wholly 
irreconcilable with what has gone before, and therefore false”. Irving’s “splen- 
did”, “heroic saint” made Ellen Terry entirely revise her previous successful 
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conception of Portia, especially in the trial-scene where she was forced, in 
Graham Robertson’s words, to sound “small and mean” as she addressed “her 
quibbling tricky speeches . . . to a being who united the soul of Savonarola and 
the bearing of Charles the First, with just a touch of Lord Beaconsfield that 
made for mystery.” 

“Over the recollection of his Romeo”, wrote A. B. Walkley, “one passes 
hastily, suppressing a chuckle.” Henry Labouchére cried in despair: “Mr. 
Irving, . . . “Wherefore art thou Romeo?’ You may look through every play of 
Shakespeare without finding one single character so entirely unsuitable to you.” 
Mowbray Morris found it impossible “to conceive anything more lamentably, 
more hopelessly bad”. To Max Beerbohm, “Romeo’s suicide in the vault of 
Capulet could only be regarded as a merciful release.” William Winter claimed 
Irving seemed to “expound” Romeo rather than to “impersonate” him. He 
expounded his idea of the play to Ellen Terry: 


“Hamlet” could be played anywhere on its acting merits. It marches from 
situation to situation. But “Romeo and Juliet” proceeds from picture to 
picture. Every line suggests a picture. It is a dramatic poem rather than a 
drama, and I mean to treat it from that point of view. 


Well, he did, and Henry James gave a typically plain-spoken verdict: “I had 
never thought of Romeo and Juliet as a dull drama; but Mr. Irving has suc- 
ceeded in making it so.” He complained: “The play is not acted, it is costumed 

. obstructed, interrupted; its passionate rapidity is chopped up into little 
tableaus.” 

Irving’s “new conception” of Benedick as “a feather-weight gallant” was 
pretty generally accepted, except by William Archer, who claimed it was inap- 
propriately dyspeptic. The most ‘“uminating suggestion that it was un-Shake- 
spearian came from Ellen Terry, who declared that Irving “never really liked 
the part”, and that his “rather finicking, deliberate method” gave her Beatrice 
“little help” and prevented her from getting the right comic pace. But, how- 
ever much argument there was about the Benedick, there is no doubt that the 
“decidedly original” Malvolio was a complete failure. Having conceived a “ma- 
jestic” Malvolio of “formidable personality and substantial worth” who repre- 
sented “incarnate sincerity”, Irving proceeded to turn the latter part of the play 
into tragic melodrama, climaxing in a final exit suggestive of “concentrated hate 
and ungovernable vehemence”. With mild irony Labouchére recorded that 
making the ladies in the stalls nearly weep was “an effect . . . probably . . . not 
contemplated by Shakespeare”. Ellen Terry gently dismissed the production as 
“dull, lumpy and heavy” and the Malvolio as “fine and dignified, but not good 
for the play”. 

Possibly fearful that many in his audiences might remember the elocution- 
ary triumph scored by the powerful Samuel Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey, Irving 
turned “the Ipswich butcher’s son”, “very much a man and a man of the 
world”, into “a religious fanatic, pale with fasting and spiritual strife”, and gave 
to the ringing rhetoric of the famous farewell an emotional, sobbing, faltering, 
heart-broken reading. Surely, however, these lines make their own all-too-obvious 
demands for the traditional interpretation. 

Irving’s Lear was universally condemned, primarily because it was utterly 
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unintelligible. Bernard Shaw claimed the unintelligibility applied not only to 
the star but to the whole acting script, and lamented that “an actor who could 
look so profoundly and venerably scholarly did not know the difference . . . 
between Shakespear’s poetry and Shakespear’s verbiage”. Irving stubbornly 
resented his colossal failure; he told William Winter: “They would not have 
it, but it was my greatest work. . .. My performance was psychological, and I 
know I was right.” Unhappily he did not explain the psychology coherently, 
but it is clear he decided to play up Lear’s “infinite pathos”. Equally clear is it 
that even to those who were angered and confused by most of the rendering, the 
reconciliation and the death scenes were exquisitely moving. But no actor can 
very well succeed as Lear by playing only the last few scenes. Irving’s King, 
being senile and crazed throughout, could not be expected to make any par- 
ticular point of Shakespeare’s lines or of Shakespeare’s character. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s verdict (and Jones was by way of being an Irvingite), “a great disap- 
pointment: slow, laboured, mannered, uninspired, screechy, forcible-feeble”, 
suggests neither interpretation nor creation. 

Irving’s Iachimo in Cymbeline inspired Bernard Shaw to a considerable 
discussion of the actor’s application of his “creative quality” to Shakespeare. “A 
prodigious deal of nonsense has been written about Sir Henry Irving’s concep- 
tion of this, that, and the other Shakespearean character. The truth is that he has 
never in his life conceived or interpreted the characters of any author except 
himself.” But his “new and independent creation” of Iachimo, said Shaw, was 
far more entertaining than Shakespeare’s “lay figure”, “a mere diabolus ex 
machina”. Archer found the Iachimo older, heavier, and more really villainous 
than Shakespeare’s, a “deadly” “rattlesnake” rather than Shakespeare’s “slight 
thing of Italy”, but he complained strangely of too much “moral earnestness” in 
the scene with Imogen. William Winter said the moral earnestness was inten- 
tional and pervasive, an “ingenious portrayal”, but one for which there was “no 
authority”. A. B. Walkley praised Irving for creating a masterpiece of nuance 
in a “complex, philosophising, hyper-aestheticised” character, but he doubted 
that Shakespeare himself saw in the part all that Irving did. Here is disagree- 
ment as to what was created, but agreement that it was creation. 

Irving’s strangely chosen Coriolanus was a monumental bore to all, except 
Arthur Symons, who found it “faithfully interpretative of a masterpiece”. But 
Symons’s picture of Irving “seeming to chew his words, with the disgust of one 
swallowing a painful morsel”, suggests that the actor may have been boring 
himself. Max Beerbohm disagreed with Symons: “Sir Henry failed as Coriolanus 
because he was incapable of the harsh robustness which is the very essence of the 
part.” Undeniably Irving finished his list of Shakespearian assumptions with a 
very unlucky thirteenth. 

There remains little to be said. For our point has been overmade: Irving 
could not or would not even attempt real interpretation; he preferred or he was 
forced into using Shakespeare’s roles as mere raw material from which to design 
his own fantastic and eccentric creations. As Shaw has said, “a play was to him 
a length of stuff [to] be cut to his measure like a roll of cloth.” The result 
John Drinkwater described as “the one-man show in excelsis”; as such, he says, 
“it was magnificent, but as the theatre of the imagination .. . it did not exist. 
For acting . .. does not become great until it is employed in the service of great 
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drama”, and when Irving attempted Shakespeare, “It was not the interpreta- 
tion of a great drama that was offered, but the compulsory submission of a great 
dramatist” to Irving’s treatment. What constituted the very real success of 
Lyceum Shakespeare was summed up by Walkley when he said that Irving’s 
service to Shakespeare was “less immediate than mediate, less as actor than as 
manager”, the creation of a “series of Shakespearean land and seascapes, Veron- 
ese gardens open to the moonlight, a Venice unpolluted by Cook’s touristry, 
groves of cedar and cypress in Messina, Illyrian shores, Scotch hillsides, and grim 
castles, Bosworth Field.” Walkley declared: “The sensuous, plastic, pictorial 
side of Shakespeare had never been seen before he showed it.” 

But I declare the sensuous side of Shakespeare is resident in the words, the 
plastic in the person of the actor, the pictorial in both. The dramatist himself 
did pretty well, we gather, in his own day without the aid of a Lyceumesque 
panorama. Henry James complained of the elaborate mounting: “the more 
Shakespeare is ‘built in’ the more we are built out.” Max Beerbohm tried to 
argue that it “was a noble conception” to give Shakespeare “a setting that should 
match the pleasure of the eye with the pleasure of the ear”, but ruined his argu- 
ment by confessing: “he could not, even had the stage been as bare as a desert, 
have given us the true music and magic of Shakespeare’s verse.” Henry Arthur 
Jones bluntly declared: “it would be difficult to recall any one sustained passage 
of Shakespeare’s verse that was spoken by Irving in such a way as to delight or 
even to satisfy the ear as well as to satisfy the mind.” Henry James perceived 
that to appreciate Irving one had to “scramble over” “a bristling hedge of diffi- 
culties” behind which “the actor disports himself with a great deal of ingenuity 
(and much brilliant by-play), and passes through a succession of picturesque 
attitudes and costumes; but we look at him only through the thorny interstices.” 
Granville-Barker wittily defined Irving’s treatment of Shakespeare, in contrast 
to Edmund Kean’s, as “ ‘Shakespeare by flashes of silence’ . . . a most dramatic 
and magnetic silence, which few actors can have commanded as he did. From 
the standpoint of the strict Shakespearean, Irving would half the time be doing 
the wrong thing; but he could do it amazingly well.” 

Well, there you are. If you like to get your Shakespeare as by-play and 
picturesqueness viewed through the thorny interstices of a Volapukian hedge 
(the lovely adjective for Irvingese is again Henry James’s), if your appetite 
surfeits from an excess of Shakespearian music, if you believe that in Shake- 
speare the most is silence and picture is all, Henry Irving was a great Shake- 
spearian actor. But to me, who never saw him, he was a collector of unconsider- 
able trifles, no Shakespearian interpreter, but a creator of pictorial, panoramic 
misinterpretation compounded of most un-Shakespearian shreds and patches. 

When substantially the above material was delivered at a section meeting of 
the national convention of the American Educational Theatre Association in 
New York a few years ago, the speaker received in a commentary a witty, good- 
humored, gently satiric spanking from B. Iden Payne, the dean of living direc- 
tors of Shakespeare, who did see Irving and who mildly suggested that the 
speaker (or author) based his indictment on a study of the criticisms of the first 
renderings by Irving of Shakespearian roles and that toward the unhappy close 
of his career the great actor “mellowed” considerably. My only rebuttal then 
(and now) is that my conclusions are based on a close and I think a compre- 
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hensive study of all the Irving criticism I could find; that in the recent biography 
of his grandfather by Laurence Irving I found no material with which I was 
not already familiar; that I have tried honestly to judge, to assess, to balance the 
tremendous body of conflicting reports, analyses, and opinions of Irving’s acting 
in Shakespeare in the light of such knowledge as I possess of drama and of 
theater, of acting and of Shakespeare. Possibly my title is wrong. Or should I 
have added a subtitle? “A Probably Prejudiced (but Possibly Provocative) 
Pastiche.” 


University of Colorado 

















Shakespeare on the New York Stage 
1954-1955 


ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


2) HEN the Old Vic Company came to America in the spring 
of 1946 they gave admirable performances of the two parts 
5 of King Henry the Fourth. One remembers with keen pleas- 

®» ure Richardson’s Falstaff and Olivier’s Hotspur, Joyce Red- 
“eX man’s Doll Tearsheet and Margaret Leighton’s Lady Percy, 
7) ZY even in some instances quite minor characters, the Vernon 
of Frank a the Silence of Miles Malleson. Only in a single role, that of 
Justice Shallow, was there a suggestion of over-playing, a hint of farce. In mat- 
ters of staging, the performances were conservative—perhaps, a little old- 
fashioned—but they had the very great virtue of putting the plays themselves 
first. Afterwards, one talked about them, and the acting; scarcely about the 
clever inventions of the producer. 

When the company came again, last autumn, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, it was without actors of the first rank, and the emphasis was on spec- 
tacle. A little cynically, it may be, the hands of the clock were turned back. Here, 
once more, was Mendelssohn’s music, with all its Victorian associations, played 
by a large orchestra; here, too, the ponderous scenery which was to represent as 
literally as possible the palace of Theseus, the well-appointed shop of Peter 
Quince, picturesquely situated on the waterfront, and in much luxuriance the 
Wood near Athens. Robin led Demetrius and Lysander up and down (in III. ii) 
behind a gauze curtain, on which was pictured a spider’s web, and Titania re- 
turned with Bottom, at the beginning of the next scene, in a sort of gondola. 
“Librettos” were on sale in the lobby. As if to complete the impression that we 
were in the theater of Charles Kean, the fairies were presented by a numerous 
corps de ballet, headed by the lovely Moira Shearer as Titania. Surely, this was 
what people wanted when they went to see The Dream! 

Granville-Barker in his brief “producer’s preface” to the play calls attention 
to the manifest delight Shakespeare takes “in the screeds of word-music to be 
spoken by Oberon, Titania”, and the other characters. “At every possible and 
impossible moment he is at it”, even holding up the quarrel of the four lovers 
for the sake of “a charming speech of Helena’s thirty-seven lines long”, meant 
certainly to be delivered “with a meticulous regard to its every beauty... . 
His heart was in these passages of verse, and so the heart of the play is in 
them. ... They are instinct with that excitement, that spontaneity, that sense of 
emotional overflow which is drama.” 
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The speaking of the verse in the present production was for the most part 
sadly perfunctory, and the producer would, I take it, have liked the play better 
if it had been wholly in prose. Hermia, arranging her meeting with Lysander, 
swears an oath: and while she speaks— 


I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow, with the golden head, 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves, 
And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen 
When the false Troyan under sail was seen— 


one accepts unreservedly the high fantastical Athens of the poet. The Old Vic 
omitted the whole passage, or all but a necessary line or two. It made room, 
indeed, for a bit of characteristic byplay of the producer’s own as, at the close of 
the scene, Helena was allowed a glimpse of Demetrius in the distance and 
rushed after him bleating his name. Surely, the sooner these farcical lovers 
started behaving as such, the better! 

The rude mechanicals were only a little better. They existed to provide 
comic business of the usual extravagance, and provided it. Peter Quince, per- 
formed by the veteran Eliot Makeham, was the best of them, though his re- 
peated prompting of the Pyramus and Thisby actors soon grew tiresome. 
Stanley Holloway seemed to be playing Bottom at two removes, as if, that is 
to say, the weaver himself were merely an actor playing the part. There was not 
much to suggest the great energy and enthusiasm, the good spirits and adap- 
tability of the man. There was neither warmth nor unction. Sentimentally, 
Bottom was made to discover a rose in his hair, rather than hay in his pouch, 
upon awakening. The entire scene (IV. ii) in which he rejoins his companions 
was deleted. 

Finally, the ballet-fairies. “The fairies”, Granville-Barker wrote, “are the 
producer’s test”, adding, darkly, that “they cannot sound too beautiful.” And 
during the last forty years, fairies have been sought who might be a little more 
in keeping with the play than those of the Victorian stage. Bridges-Adams made 
them something like the classical nymphs and had sufficient warrant in Eliza- 
bethan fairy mythology for doing so. Ronald Watkins, in the now famous 
productions at Harrow School, used highly trained boys of varying ages. George 
Devine, at Stratford, turned less successfully to antic shapes who might have 
been better employed, I thought, in attending to the magical banquet in The 
Tempest. At least, in the present production, we did not have a girl as Robin 
Goodfellow; and Robert Helpmann as Oberon found the right style of elfin 
majesty, in his bearing, and spoke his lines impressively. But why the diabolical 
about his make-up? Shakespeare’s fairies are not “damned spirits” who need 
fear the cockcrow, but “spirits of another sort”. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream by the Old Vic Comipany opened in some 
state at the Metropolitan Opera House in late September; Twelfth Night, by 
the quite impossibly called “Shakespearewrights”, opened, November 9, at the 
Jan Hus Auditorium on East Seventy-fourth Street. This company, a descendent 
of the “Shakespeare Guild Festival Company”, whose productions of Othello 
and Hamlet were reviewed in the Quarterly a year ago, had been strengthened, 
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meanwhile, and in all external matters, certainly, and in at least one individual 
performance, their Twelfth Night deserved the success it was to enjoy. 

A spacious open stage, designed by Donald Goldman, projected into the 
auditorium with spectators—at least three rows deep, at any point—on three 
sides of it. Towards the back, especially, slender gold columns were scattered, 
and a black curtain, hung between two of these columns, suggested Malvolio’s 
prison, “as dark as ignorance”. Low steps, little used, descended from the stage 
at three points, and a single seat stood towards one side of it. 

On such a stage, and with actors of any competence, Twelfth Night might 
well have been trusted to play itself. Clearly, however, this was not the intention 
of the director. The play must be adapted, improved upon, made comprehensible 
to a modern audience. Reverting to a very old-fashioned theatrical practice, he 
began with Viola’s landing on the coast of Illyria. But this episode admitted of 
expansion, could be made something out of. Accordingly, he introduced it with 
a scene on shipboard in the midst of a storm; with thunder and lightning and 
some more or less incomprehensible shouting of phrases from the opening scene 
of The Tempest. Since, moreover, Viola’s brother is spoken of as having en- 
dured peril in the same storm, it would be clearer, surely, if he were introduced 
here and now—and we passed immediately to Act II, scene i. Orsino could wait. 
Feste, who in this production was made up with the whitened face of a circus 
clown, appropriated Fabian’s lines (his own were severely cut) and sang an 
interpolated song. Nor did tinkering with the text end here. There were jarring 
substitutions of words. “How will this fadge?” which as Viola speaks it can 
never have been obscure became “How will this end?” and Sir Toby’s magni- 
ficently alcoholic “Penthesilea” (to little Maria) was watered down into “Queen 
of the Amazons”. By contrast, such bits of honest gagging as Sir Toby’s “No! 
Sir Andrew; like this” in the Duel Scene were wholly excusable. 

A good stage, then, and a poor text. The reduction of Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew to figures of acrobatic farce is not, I take it, to be blamed on the actors. 
Conceivably, they had very little say in the matter. Laurie Vendig as Viola, 
Inga Swenson as Olivia, and Robert Baines as Orsino—handsome young players, 
handsomely costumed—were truer to the spirit of the play. Better still was the 
Malvolio. Thomas Barbour, a former member of the well remembered Theatre- 
on-the-Green at Wellesley, made him a consistently comic character, one whose 
starched primness lasted on, even in adversity. Taking full advantage of the 
open stage, this Malvolio shared with the audience his irritation at the puzzling 
initials in the letter (“M, O, A, I’, indeed!) and his dislike of the idea of smil- 
ing. The sudden eager avarice of “some rich jewel” . . . was noteworthy, for this 
actor knew how to bring out a phrase. 

On February 22, 1955, The Merchant of Venice succeeded Twelfth Night. 
The same stage was used, with a small, low balcony and curtained door, added 
for Jessica. This time there was no modernization, but the cutting went beyond 
what might be expected. Act III, scene v, was of course wanting—even Gran- 
ville-Barker found little to say in its favor. Act IV, scene ii, pendant to the Trial 
Scene, can be got on without; but with no scenery to arrange we might have 
been allowed Act III, scene iii, Shylock and the Jailer, and certainly Act II, 
scene ix, the discomfiture of the Prince of Arragon. The invented episode of 
Shylock’s return to his deserted house was included, as one assumes it will be 
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nowadays, but with Shylock picking up a bunch of keys which had been dropped 
beside the door by Jessica, and entering the house, then rushing cut again and 
crying: 


My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 


and there were interpolated songs by a needlessly visible musician in V.i. I 
must add at once that as directed by Miss Marjorie Hildreth the play was much 
more like itself than it is usually allowed to be when it reaches our stage. It was 
on the whole well cast and well spoken. Laurie Vendig took Jessica seriously, 
with a hint even that Shylock’s daughter was not unconscious of the risks she 
was running. Earle Hyman, a pleasantly remembered Othello last year, found 
a suggestion of the comic in the arrogant speeches of Morocco, which he deliv- 
ered pompously, brandishing his scimitar. 

The Shylock of Thomas Barbour was tall and aristocratic in bearing with 
a black beard streaked with grey. At the beginning, he was almost condescend- 
ing toward the Christians—he never fawned on them—and his manner in 
adding, “There be land rats and water rats, land thieves and water-thieves— 
I mean pirates” —was as if explaining something which they might not other- 
wise grasp. There was a sense, indeed, of infatuation about the man. His shocked 
“What, are there masques?” was noteworthy. He remained formidable, and 
we believed him when he remarked “drones hive not with me.” If, later, he 
did not quite rise to the great scene with Tubal, he yet marked the transitions 
in it strikingly. The character was never simplified. Our response to it was 
shifting, complex. He sharpened his knife boldly, in the courtroom, and stalked 
from it with his head high. 

Meanwhile, another off-Broadway Merchant of Venice had come and gone. 
This production, at the Finch College Theatre on East Seventy-Eighth Street, 
had a small cramped stage, rather than a commodious open one, and when 
Shylock’s house occupied part of it Shylock himself lacked room for an effective 
homecoming in the manner of Irving. The Prince of Arragon was included; 
otherwise the text was no better, certainly, than that of the “Shakespearewrights”. 
(It even lacked the song “Tell me where is fancy bred”.) There were two inter- 
missions, this time: one after Jessica’s flight and the return of Shylock; the 
other after Balthasar’s exit in III. iv. At the Jan Hus Auditorium, we got along 
with only one, after Portia set off to save her husband’s friend. A grimacing 
white-faced clown was present while Portia talked of her suitors and during 
the casket scenes—why, I have no idea. 

Clarence Derwent, a dignified veteran of our stage and an old Bensonian, 
played Shylock with restraint and sincerity. Convinced that the Jew was “a 
tragic martyr”, he represented him as a very grave and kindly old man, passion- 
less to a surprising degree and incapable, it would seem, of active hate. He 
would not have killed a fly. It was Antonio who glared at Shylock while they 
negotiated. To enforce this interpretation, there were no adventitious devices— 
no howling mob flinging stones at Shylock as he entered the court; no sinister 
priest to pounce upon him when sentenced—only, as already noted, the inter- 
polated scene of Shylock’s homecoming, which, with certain other details, Mr. 
Derwent owed to Irving. We were asked to accept a Shylock who, protesting 








Macbeth at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon Avon. Directed by Glen 
Byam Shaw, designed by Roger Furse. Banquo (Ralph Michael) and Macbeth (Sir Lau 
rence Olivier) meet the three Weird Sisters. Photo by Angus McBean, London, 
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Titus Andronicus at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. Directed 
and designed by Peter Brook. Titus (Sir Laurence Olivier) comforts his maimed daughter 
Lavinia (Vivien Leigh). Photo by Angus McBean, London. 











The stage at the Stratford, Ontario, Shakespeare Festival. 
Photo by Peter Smith & Co., Stratford. 
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“an oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven”, turned away as if in silent prayer! 

The Ring Scene, which Lesley Woods as Portia played with zest, came 
as something of a relief. An earlier passage was better still. Old Gobbo had been 
endowed with a quite extraordinary charm by Whitford Kane; had for a 
moment lived, a sturdy, stupid peasant, heavy and dull of countenance and 
speaking with suggestions of a brogue. At first merely bewildered, he recovered 
such wits as he possessed upon identifying his son. There was no longer room 
for doubt: “her name is Margery, indeed”—and at his own small joke about 
Dobbin’s tail, he laughed happily. The gentry were to be treated deferentially 
(though he did not overdo the bowing and scraping) and his son’s remark to 
Bassanio, “You have the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough,” was surely 
tactless, as he warned the young rogue by poking him with his staff. One of the 
least of Shakespeare’s clowns had found, for once, full realization on the stage. 
The “Club Theater’s” production had been worth seeing after all. 

At the time of writing, the Shakespearewrights were still flourishing, with 
both their comedies, Twelfth Night and The Merchant of Venice, to be con- 
tinued through May, played in alternate weeks. And their success appeared to 
bode well for Mr. Denis Carey and the long awaited Shakespearian season at 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


Bryn Mawr College 











Friday Evening, fan. 2d, 1801. 


Will be Prefented, (not afted thefe 4 years) An HISTORICAL 
TRAGEDY, calied 


RICHARD Ul. 


(Written by SHAKESPEARE.) 


King Henry the VI. = Mr. Warren. Oxford, - Mr. Biliffetr. 
Prince of Wales, - Mifs Arnold, Lieut. of the Tower, = Mr. Hammond. 
Duke of York, ~ Matter Harris. Lord Stanley, Mr. Prigmore. 
Duke of Glofter, ~ Mr. Cooper. Lord Mayor, Mr. Morris. 
Buckingham, - Mr. Wignell, Tyrrel, ~ Mr. Batley. 
Richmond, ~ Mr. Wood. Blount, - Mr. Hopkins. 
Norfolk, - - Mr. Ufher. Foreft, - Mr. Durang. 
Ratcliffe, - Mr. Francis. Queen, - Mrs. Mery. 
Catefby, - - Mr. #. Darley. | (being her firft appeatance in that Chara@ter) 
Treffel, - - Mr. Cain, Lady Anne, Mrs. F. Darley 





Dutchefs of York, Mrs. Shaw. 
Ladies,—Mrs. Doétor, Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. Warren, Mifs Solomons, &c. 


To which will be added, APANTOMIMICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, Sclefted from the Moft Approved Compofitions, called 


Chriftmas Gambol’s: 


OR, HARLEQUIN MARINER. 


With a variety of CHANGES, TRICKS, ESCAPES, &c. &c. .The 
whole under the direélion of Mr. FRANCIS. 


Harlequin, - - - - Mr. Francis. 

Sir Tobby Guttle, (Pantaloon.)} - ‘ Mr. Prigmore, 
ero, - (his Servant;) - : Mr. Durang. 

Squire Crack fkull, (the Lover,) - . Mr. Hopkins. 

Quiz Odd Body, (the Fly Catcher,) - - Mr. Buffett. 

Haulyard, (with the Song of America Commerce and Freedom,) Mr. F. Darky, 
agician, - - - Mr. Bailey. 


Columbine, ~ : - ~ - Mrs. Snowden. 

Countrymen and Sailors,—by Meffrs. Uther, Gibbons, Mafter L’Eftrange, Mafter Harris, 
&c, &c.—-Laffes, by Mifs Amold, Mifs Solomons, Mrs, Doftor, Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. 
Warren, Mrs. Stuart, &c. 


The Pantomime will conclude in 
THE TEMPLE OF PEACE, 


With a Grand Difplay of Emblematic Tranfparent SCENERY, 
And the Apotheofis of the ILLUSTRIOUS and LAMENTED 
LATE LIEUTENANT GENERAL WASHINGTON. 





¢> Gentlemen and Ladies are requefted to fend their fervants 
to keep Places in the Boxes at five o'Clock 

¢* The Doors will be opened at a quarter paft five, and the 
Performance begin a quarter paft fix o’Clock. 


*.* On Monpay, (the 3d time) the Comedy, called MA- 
NAGEMENT, with (For the firft time this Seafon) the favorite 
COMIC OPERA, called THE RIVALSOLDIERS; Or, Sprios 
or LauRELL. 





Early American Playbill. New Theatre, Philadelphia. Miss Arnold appears as 
Prince of Wales in Richard III, and Mr. Hopkins, her first husband, as Blount. 
Reproduced by permission of the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 














A Comparison of Two Stagings: 
Stratford-upon-Avon and London 


ALAN S. DOWNER 





re HE stage practice of the Elizabethan theater promises to yield a 
=» remarkable second harvest in the modern theater. With this 
opinion Richard Sothern opened his report to the Internationa! 
Conference on Theater History, in London, 18 July, 1955. Mr 
Sothern supported his opinion with seven specific points, but 
& they may be summed up in a single generalization: the non- 
representational stage of the Renaissance was ideally adapted to the creation of 
poetic drama, and is adaptable and available to the modern poetic dramatist. It 
is also, of course, particularly pertinent to the revival of Shakespeare. 

Scholars have long been aware that, under the stage conditions for which 
the part was created, Cleopatra appeared before her first audiences in Eliza- 
bethan dress, that the stage on which she acted was unencumbered by tables 
and chairs and potted palms, that locales were shifted by the words of the actors 
and the imagination of the audience rather than by the art of the scene painter 
or the stage mechanic. If poetic action constituted, as estheticians maintained, 
a kind of speaking picture, it was a picture without a frame, and the spectator 
had direct and immediate contact with it. Mr. Sothern was suggesting that this 
scholarly awareness could be, had been, impressed upon modern producers and 
directors, that glorious poetry was once more free to live an abundant life in the 
professional theater of England. It is a sweet dream. 

But a sampling of the Shakespeare being offered to the public at the time of 
Mr. Sothern’s speech revealed how insubstantial was the dream and how sub- 
stantial the pageant. The modern producer nods respectfully in the direction of 
William Poel and Adolf Appia, but he sits at the feet of Henry Irving and 
Beerbohm Tree. There are exceptions (like the enchanting Pericles of 1954 at 
the Birmingham Repertory) which in their proverbial way attest the continuing 
rule of what John Gielgud has called “Wagnerian Shakespeare”. 

The Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon has been in the Shake- 
speare business so long and so continuously that its life and success with audi- 
ences is hardly a matter for speculation. It can do the classics with its eyes shut and 
its mind elsewhere, and the faithful tourists will attend. To save itself from 
boredom it can even do Titus Andronicus, and reverently, without the accom- 
paniment of community singing and the incitements to riot that are de rigeur 
when the commercial theater undertakes the revival of dead melodrama. Some- 
times the new insights of scholarship or criticism are invited to participate in 
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production, as in the famous cycle of the history plays a few years ago or the 
present season’s revival of Twelfth Night. Sometimes a formal or stylized setting 
has briefly appeared. English theatrical taste, however, on both sides of the foot- 
lights is for star players (and for the most part, star players trained in the school 
of a sort of poetical Stanislavski) in a lavish, spectacular scenic envelope. 

Such productions are not to be condemned out of hand; they are, after all, 
a response to the demand of the public, which has a right to the satisfactions it 
pays for. The modern commercial theater, which must be a reflection of modern 
middle class culture, is dominated by the conventions of realism and solid 
display; if some of the other arts have progressed beyond these nineteenth- 
century characteristics, they are arts independent of immediate mass response. 
How much of the quality of Shakespeare emerges from revivals in this conven- 
tion will depend upon the skill of the leading actors: Laurence Olivier’s Macbeth 
was the triumph of the current Stratford season; Peggy Ashcroft and John 
Gielgud, in the Stratford “Continental” troupe, danced with such incredible 
grace, such gay seriousness through Much Ado, despite a carload of scenery, 
that one wonders if the Elizabethans themselves ever had such a pure taste of 
Shakespearian comedy. 

Both productions were overdecorated from the standpoint of dramatic 
necessity. On and off went the servants and the candles and the roasting meat 
and the scenery, up and down went the curtains, and the fanfares and musical 
rumblings off stage only emphasized the breaking of the action. Macbeth is, of 
course, acceptable as a character study, and Olivier’s performance of the role, 
growing out of his own skill and understanding, left little to be desired either by 
the critics or the audience; the physical production was, more or less, of no 
account. Much Ado is a different problem; Benedick and Beatrice are its most 
attractive element, but they cannot subsume the action. The entire production 
must be taken into account. 

Gielgud’s staging of the comedy is by now a classic, like his staging of The 
Importance of Being Earnest. If there is enough scenery to stage a Shubert 
operetta, and scenery that folds and unfolds so ingeniously that it calls attention 
to its own ingenuity in folding and unfolding, the director has used the physical 
resources of his production to develop the central idea of the action. The dancers 
of the second act, bearing their false faces on wands, perform a ballet of mis- 
prision and resolution which draws the dark deceit of Don John, the malapro- 
pisms of Dogberry, the fortunate gulling in the arbor, and even “Kill Claudio” 
into a pattern, a thematic and artistic unit. The reprise of the ballet in V. iv with 
the ladies’ masks deliberately distorted, reiterates the title and writes Q.E.D. to 
a basic truth of human experience. “Howsoever ’tis strange, Or that the negli- 
gence may well be laugh’d at, Yet it is true, sir.” 

Against these examples of the successful employment of traditional staging 
may be placed the Stratford production of All’s Well that Ends Well which, 
plodding scene by plodding scene, demonstrates the moribundity of the theatrical 
principles of Charles Kean and the Meininger. To begin with, the designer 
(Mariano Andreu) saw fit to set the action in the late seventeenth century. The 
King of France now looks like Robert Mantell as Richelieu, and Bertram and 
his friends inevitably suggest Douglas Fairbanks, belaced, bebooted, and 
becurled, but quite above sliding down the bannisters which are the central fea- 
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ture of both the Countess’ garden and the king’s throneroom. The shift in time, 
according to an English reviewer, “results in an access of dignity to the action as 
well as to the stage picture”. It is hard not to read access as excess. Such parading 
upon the scene, such bowing and scraping, such marching in circles, such stately 
handing about of the ladies: Gorboduc could not have been more pompous. 

To balance the dignity of the scenic display, to inject a semblance of life into 
the action, the director instructed the players of the serious plot to talk as rapidly 
as possible. Every schoolboy knows the historical warrant for quick speaking 
of the Shakespearian text: the two hours’ traffic of the Elizabethan stage. When 
your scenic plan requires such things as the construction on stage of “the walls 
of Florence” and the assembling of a crew of citizens complete with hurdygurdy 
and incidental pastimes for the hundred lines of III. v; when it requires the 
presentation of the front porch of “the widow’s house” and much business of 
the packing of Helena’s trunk (an old Florentine custom, doing your packing 
in the street) for the thirty-odd lines of IV. iv; when the serviceable gentleman 
of V.i must be equipped with a raison d’étre and a stuffed falcon to explain his 
presence on stage—of necessity the actors must gabble to get in all the words into 
the allotted time. 

It must have been obvious to the director (Noel Willman) that the words of 
All's Well, at least of the serious part, do not matter very much. Joyce Redman, 
a charming figure as Helena, was made to speak as many as she could at a 
breath, gulp for air, and rush on. Except, of course, when she came to the title 
sentence. This she read Jegato and with such emphasis that it was quite apparent 
that the play was supposed to mean just what it said it did. To be sure the serious 
plot is just a lot of nonsense. Only modern psychoneurotic dramatists can per- 
suade us that handsome young men may not necessarily want to bind themselves 
for life to handsome young ladies, whether they are possessed of the secrets of 
healing or merely act like cats on a hot tin roof. And the wife-in-name-only’s 
stratagem is all right for discussion by Kinsey but as that extraordinary arbiter, 
Lady Bracknell, might point out, “it could hardly be regarded as an assured 
basis for a recognized position in good society”. 

Confronted with such an improbable melange as a serious plot, the conven- 
tional director can only attempt to smother it in verisimilitude and trust that the 
audience will accept its conventional edified boredom as a cultural experience. 
To seek an analogy: the domestic editor of the Sunday Times recently pointed 
out that the Englishman’s favorite native dish is the vital organs of a once living 
animal boiled to insipidity, stuffed into a thick, solid, and cold crust of pastry, 
and eaten with liberal doses of mustard. The Al/’s Well mustard was provided 
by Keith Michell’s highly inventive Parolles, but it was only a halfpenny worth, 
after all, for such a deal of cold dough. 

The program for the Stratford “Continental” company’s production of Lear 
bore the following note, signed by the director (George Devine), the star (Giel- 
gud), and the designer (Isamu Noguchi) : 


Our object in this production has been to find a setting and costumes which 
would be free of historical or decorative associations so that the timeless, uni- 
versal, and mythical quality of the story may be clear. We have tried to pre- 
sent the places and characters in a very simple and basic manner, for the 
play to come to life through the words and the acting. 
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Anyone who had followed the progress of Shakespeare studies in the past half- 
century from his library only would find such a note supererogatory, at least. 
But the signers were sufficiently aware of the gap between theater research and 
theater practice. From the response of the critics to the production it might be 
assumed that the sacred text had been attacked by a new race of disintegrators, 
or that the critics had read no poetry since Tennyson, no fiction since George 
Eliot, no Shakespeare criticism since Charles Cowden Clarke, and looked at no 
pictures more recent than those of Clarkson Stanfield. 

There were elements calculated to shock the bourgeois, granted. The prin- 
cipal setting consisted of three huge screens, painted with abstract designs, 
which slid about the stage in full view, inside a blue cyclorama without a single 
twinkling star. The soldiers wore uniforms which looked like sandwich boards 
made of link sausages (“space suits” snickered the more up-to-date critics) instead 
of dying their naked bodies blue as historical accuracy demands. The stocks were 
not the regulation sixteenth-century affair of two-by-fours and chains, but a flat 
board with two holes in it that may have impressed the naturalistically minded 
as an oversize privy seat. Lear’s flowing hair and beard seemed to have been 
made on a kind of circlet, so that photographs of the actor made him appear as 
though peeping through a bushy hole—on stage Gielgud looked like an old 
and proud man from another world, a real man from a very real world. The 
audience, unlike the critics, recovered quickly from the shock of novelty and 
responded enthusiastically to a series of fresh revelations. 

The production could not be perfect, of course. Perfection can come only 
after revolution, when the complex machines that manufacture the elements of a 
performance have been completely readjusted. In the early days of its London 
run, the actors were still struggling with costumes they had not been taught to 
wear in RADA. And the style of acting could not be adjusted to the style of 
production in one hastily assembled attempt: Edmund never lost his flavor of 
cockney braggadoccio, and the Cordelia of Claire Bloom would have seemed 
wooden and unresponsive in the most naturalistic hall bedroom. 

But there were moments of stunning effectiveness: the disclosure of 
Edmund, silhouetted against a column of red light torn out of the surrounding 
blackness; the Fool taunting Goneril from beneath a golden table propped 
crazily on one leg; the heath, with slashes of cold light darting across the back 
cloth, and an enormous menacing stalactite, like an inverted rock from Stone- 
henge, hanging over the action; Dover Cliff, a bare stage with a small triangle 
of whiteness standing in the background and so brightly lighted as to cause the 
audience to gasp, a scene of literally breathtaking beauty and yet of incredible 
simplicity. 

For the success of such a production it is necessary that the leading player 
subject himself to its demands. Gielgud’s Lear thus did not dominate the play 
as some of his admirers would have wished. Like the other actors he was having 
difficulty with costumes designed for beauty and meaning but not for use. How- 
ever in the latter part of the play, at Dover Cliff, in Cordelia’s tent, and in the 
final scene, clad only in a single white garment, he was every inch a Lear. The 
final scene, in a sense, plays itself, and Gielgud has always been in absolute con- 
trol of the reconciliation scene, but his meeting with Gloucester (played well by 
George Devine) was unusually moving. Gielgud contrived to give the impression 
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of a man completely shattered in body, thin, haggard, weak, drifting as aimlessly 
as his talk around the blinded Duke. As in the Maskers’ Scene of Much Ado, 
the whole action of King Lear was brought into focus in a kind of emblem. It 
was eloquent witness to the correctness of the theory of “open staging” as advo- 
cated by Mr. Sothern. The full effect of poetic drama is yielded by well-graced 
and understanding actors; history and geography, architecture and the calendar 
are the handmaidens of verisimilitude. Shakespearian drama invites the audi- 
ence to escape into the world of universal truth. 


Princeton University 








NEW-THEATRE. 





Friday Evening, Feb. 6thy 1801. 


Will be Prefented, (For the firft bo ed this Seafon) a TRAGEDY, 
call 


MACBETH. 


(With new SCENERY, and DECORATIONS, and the Charac- 
ters newly shaped in the Habits of the TIMES. 


Macbeth, Mr. Cooper. 
Duncan, : - - - Mr. Prigmore. 
Malcolm, : - - ° - Mr. Cain. 
Donalbaine, ~ - - . Milfs Solomons. 
Macduff, - ° ert - - Mr. Wignell. 
Banquo, - - se ae . - Mr. Warren. 
Lenox, = - : - - - Mr. Hood. 
Siward, - - - - . . Mr. Morris. 
Seyton, ~ - eee < - . Mr. Ufher. 
Dofor, > - - - - Mr.° Bailey. 
Meffenga, - . ° ° - - Mr, Hammons 
Lady Macbeth, (her firft appearance ia that Character) Mrs. Shaw. 
Gentlewoman, ~ ~ ~ - Mrs. Snocegen, 
Hecate, - - e ee Mr. Darley. 
Firft Witch, - - ~ . - Mr. Bernard. 
Second Watch, - - - - - - Mr. Francis. 


Thid Wich, - ° . Mr. Bliffes. 
Whih the original Mufic, and Accompaniments, by Matthew Locke. 


The Voca: Parts~—by Mefirs, Darley, J. Darley, Prigmore, Francis, Hopkins, D'iT.'% 
Durang, Bailey, &c. &c.—Mrs. J. Darley, Mrs. Oldmixon, Mifs Weftray, Mrs. Salmon, 
Milfs Arso!d, Mifs Solomons, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. Door, Mrs. Warren. Mifs Graham, &c. 


In A& II. A REGAL BANQUET, 

In AQ IV. INCANTATION and DANCE of WITCHES. 

IN A& V. GRAND BATTLE, with the DEFEAT and 
DEATH ef MACBETH. 


To which will be added, a MUSICAL BAGATELLE, For tHe 
SECOND TIME IN AMERICA, (in 1 a&) called 


BUXOM JOAN; 


OR, A SAILOR’S THE LAD. 


{Taken from the fubje@ of an Orv Encrish Battap.—The Mufic by Mr. Rayna Tare 
Lor,—And performed at the Hay Market Theatre, London, with univerfal Applaufe.] 


With the Original Overture, and Accompaniments. 


Ben Bow/prit, - - - Mr. 7. Darley. 
Snip, - (The Taylor) - Mr. Bernard. 
Sam Solder, - (The Tinker) Mr. Francis. 
Serjeant Bounce, - - - Mr. Darley. 
Mother, - - - - Mrs. Salmon, 
Buxom Joan, ” Mrs. Oldmixon. 


To Conclude with a DANCE, by the CHARACTERS. 





+,* A celebrated new COMIC OPERA, called THE SIEGE 
OF BELGRADE, is in Rehearfal and will be fpeedily produced. 


Early American Playbill. New Theatre, Philadelphia. The boast of “Characters 
newly shaped in the Habits of the Times” points to one of the very early at- 
tempts in America at historical accuracy in costume. Davenant’s semi-operatic 
version of Macbeth of 1674 seems to have been used, with the music attributed 
in Roscius Anglicanus to Matthew Locke. Reproduced by permission of the 


Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 














Shakespeare Confirmed: At Canadian 
Stratford 


ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH 


3 HE story of Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Ontario, is a 
typical American success story. The penniless waif has become 
an important and wealthy man. 

Four years ago, Stratford’s connections with Shakespeare 
“441 were tenuous. Aldermen were elected to the city council 
: ] from wards named after some of the more popular characters 
in the plays; the civic gardens had specimens of all the flowers mentioned 
therein; and the stream which flows through the center of the town had been 
re-named the Avon, having started life as the Little Thames. 

There the connection ceased. The town had about twenty thousand in- 
habitants, most of them employed by the Canadian National Railway and the 
rest by a knitting mill and furniture factory. There was no theater. There was 
not even an amateur theatrical group such as you might find in other Canadian 
towns of comparable size. 

Now there is a Shakespeare Festival which runs from late June through 
August. There is a theater tent which seats over 1800 spectators at each per- 
formance. There is a theater school with a waiting list of prospective students. 
A Board of Governors administers the festival funds, which show a handsome 
profit every year, thus assuring the continuance of the festival at its present high 
artistic level. 

In the three years it has now functioned, the festival has had Tyrone 
Guthrie of the London Old Vic to direct its plays, and Tanya Moiseiwitsch to 
design both the stage itself and the costumes for each production. It has pro- 
duced Alec Guiness as a notable Richard III, James Mason as a convincing but 
quiet Angelo in Measure for Measure, and Frederick Valk as a towering Shy- 
lock. It has given a ritual and authentic performance of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
complete with masks, a modern dress version of All’s Well that Ends Well, and 
a riotous pantomime interpretation of The Taming of the Shrew. It has also 
offered a sober and yet exciting Julius Caesar. 

There is no doubt that the success of the festival is due to the team of 
Moiseiwitsch and Guthrie as designer and director respectively. Guthrie is an 
intelligent and perceptive director full of all kinds of bumptious theatrical tricks 
which make his productions a delight to watch; and yet he knows the back- 
ground of the Elizabethan theater intimately. No wonder, therefore, when he 
was approached by Tom Patterson, the originator of the Stratford Festival and 
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asked to produce what plays he wished, with what actors he wanted, on a 
stage to be designed by himself and any designer he cared to name, that he was 
enthusiastic. 

The stage that evolved at Stratford does not imitate any of the models of 
the Elizabethan stage that have been drawn up by scholars in the past twenty 
years. The meticulous arrangements of the Globe as envisaged by John Cran- 
ford Adams are not to be found here. The bare study-less stage presently being 
put forward by Leslie Hotson is equally not the model. This stage is a functional 
mechanism designed only to cope with the fluidity, flexibility, and speed which 
these and other scholars have pointed out as being the constituents of an Eliza- 
bethan dramatic performance whether done at Blackfriars, the Globe, or 
Whitehall. 

The stage at Stratford juts out into the auditorium and is surrounded by 
the audience on three sides. (The floor plan of the Stratford arrangement must 
closely approximate the floor plan in Cranford Adams’ diagram in The Globe 
Playhouse, p. 53-) The stage descends to floor level on all sides by four large 
steps. Since these steps are at once shallow and broad they furnish plenty of 
space for crowd scenes, at the same time ensuring that the members of the crowd 
do not interfere with the view of the audience sitting at ground level in the 
first two rows. Nor does the crowd ever jostle the main performers out of the 
center of the action. 

From the back of the stage juts forth an open, triangular balcony sup- 
ported by seven columns. Leading off the balcony is a door at the center back, 
and where the stairs to the balcony from the stage turn, halfway up, there is a 
door at each side. Under the balcony is the main door onto the stage proper. 

This balcony arrangement has obvious advantages for the concealments 
so often called for in Shakespeare, especially in the comedies. It is also high 
enough to separate two levels of action, but not too high for muscular players 
to climb up to it, and for agile players to leap down from it. With its two flights 
of stairs, one on either side, it ensures fluidity of movement, and yet, since it is 
structurally integrated with the main stage, it is a perfect focal point for final 
tableaux that can be almost sculptural in design. 

In addition to the entrances already mentioned, there are two “tunnels” 
under the audience leading onto the two front corners of the stage, and there are 
five aisles down through the audience which are used to splendid effect in battle 
and mob scenes. And there is a big center trap. 

The whole stage is painted in a soft fumed-oak tone, which serves as a 
perfect background for brightly coloured costumes, and also blends with the 
soft blue hangings which line the huge tent covering the auditorium. One 
should here mention that these soft hangings are acoustically splendid and that 
the tent itself is air conditioned to a quite remarkable degree of efficiency— 
something not to be overlooked in a summer theater of a temporary nature. 


* * * 


The stage, then, is so designed as to allow as authentic a production of 
Shakespeare as one could wish for. It has various levels, it is in close contact 
with the audience, it is uncluttered and yet adaptable by the use of simple prop- 
erties, and it is large. 

The first play this season was Julius Caesar, directed by Michael Langham, 
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a young protegé of Guthrie’s. The play is full of incident and action. There are 
battles, mob scenes, and killings in plenty. There are progresses across the stage, 
there are muffled conspirators slinking through the night, and suppliants who 
hurl themselves into the center of things from the crowd. There is movement, 
mystery, colour, life, and excitement. 

At the opening of the play the wrath of Marullus and his fellow tribune 
sent a fine crowd of Romans muttering off through the audience, as Julius 
Caesar made his entrance, borne in a litter all gold and purple, with his head 
laurel-bedecked. At dressing such scenes Tanya Moiseiwitsch is a past master, 
and the pictorial effect of imperial purple, white, crimson, and gold brought an 
involuntary gasp from the audience. 

The conspiracy moved swiftly to its climax and the audience shuddered as 
the group closed in and murdered the emperor. But the major scene was the 
scene of the two orations. Brutus, played by Lorne Greene, a Canadian fresh 
from The Prescott Proposals on Broadway, mounted to the balcony and made 
his oration sound fresh to our ears—a notable achievement. But Donald Davis’s 
performance as Mark Antony used every theatrical trick and every advantage 
of the stage. He swung up to the balcony and gradually fetched his listeners 
back down from the aisles between the audience. He ranted and pleaded. He 
cajoled them, and, when he had them in the palm of his hand, he leaped from 
the balcony down amongst them. When finally they had been despatched to 
rcckon with the conspirators, he carried his dead friend down through the 
tunnel, a solemn and moving end to the scene. 

It need scarcely be said that the ensuing battle scenes were noisy and busy. 
Soldiers swept in from one side and then the other. They fought each other up 
the stage and down, banners were swished through the air giving both visual 
and audible support to the clash of arms. Soldiers tumbled down the steps and 
leaped off the balcony, and when Brutus ran upon his sword, one almost heard 
the thrust of steel into the flesh. 

There were other director’s effects in plenty. A courtesan lusciously under- 
lined the luxury of the Roman court by petting Antony in public. The poet 
Cinna was attacked by the angry mob and literally torn to pieces—when the 
mob left there was an empty stage where we would have expected a bruised 
and battered body. The ghost of Caesar was suggested by the passing of a 
shudder and groan through each slumbering soldier in turn. 

But yet—(ah fie upon but yet, it doth allay that good precedence) —Michael 
Langham, the director, working, there can be no doubt, closely under the guid- 
ance of Tyrone Guthrie, seemed to have missed something of what makes Julius 
Caesar a play. Here was action and sound enough, but we had not seen the clash 
of personalities and ideals which Shakespeare wrote about. Not one of the lead- 
ing actors, with the exception of Donald Davis as Mark Antony, emerged as a 
person one could believe in, even theatrically. Julius Caesar himself was a cari- 
cature, posturing and trembling by turns. Brutus was dull and one-dimensional, 
and Cassius, played by Lloyd Bochner, started at a pitch which made it impos- 
sible for him to vary and build the character as the play proceeded. The great 
scene in Act I, scene ii, was therefore without body and the two dominant 
characters did not dominate anything, not even the audience, until the scene in 
the tent at Philippi. By then it was too late for them to play their proper part in 
the piece. 
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It was then that one began to wonder whether the apron stage and Eliza- 
bethan pace had not been emphasized too much at the expense of a subtler 
and more satisfying reading of the play. This was nearly a Julius Caesar of 
sound and fury signifying nothing. For when the characters have not been 
made clear to the audience, it is difficult for the audience to understand what all 
the fuss is about. 

The second Shakespearian offering was The Merchant of Venice, directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie himself. It has less action and fighting in it than Julius 
Caesar to begin with, and Fredrick Valk is a greater, more expansive and 
“heavier” actor than has ever been to Stratford before. Whatever the potentiali- 
ties of the stage, it would be difficult to erase the portrait of Shylock or subordi- 
nate the general theme of the play to scenic effects and clamorous crowds. 

It is true that the theme of the play is more easily grasped by an audience 
than the theme of Julius Caesar. Dictatorship has been, and still is, a modern 
problem. Yet Shakespeare’s discussion of it in the Roman plays is strangely 
archaic. We may not believe in dictators, but we do not believe in the chain 
of being and anointed monarchs either. Anti-semitism is a more topical problem, 
and we can all understand and agree with Shakespeare’s treatment of it in the 
Merchant of Venice. 

The seriousness of the issues and their contemporary force had already been 
shown in the Canadian press before the opening. There had been quite a dis- 
cussion on some editorial pages about the propriety of doing The Merchant, 
and there had been sharp exchanges in some editorial correspondence columns. 
This had not been helped by Guthrie’s chance remark that he had chosen a 
Jessica who was “strikingly pretty in a Jewish sort of a way”. 

Without all this, though, the result would have been the same. Guthrie 
had blended the varying plots of the play beautifully, had wrung every ounce 
of the comedy from it, and had made clever use of his stage to do so. But at 
the very center of the play were Shylock and Portia. Christian and Jew, youth 
and age, woman and man, mercy and justice, the spirit of the law and the 
letter—all these qualities were seen in conflict between the characters of Portia 
and Shylock. This treatment meant that their meeting in the court was inevitable 
and poetically right. Never did the trial scene appear to be a more logical and 
more vital part of the play than it did in this production. 

What one realized, in effect, was that Guthrie was emphasizing character. 
Since only through emphasis on character can any play come truly alive, The 
Merchant of Venice, following Caesar as it did, showed that this fundamental 
rule about producing Shakespeare can only be ignored at the peril of the pro- 
duction as a whole. 

Not that grouping and action in The Merchant were neglected. Anyone 
who has ever seen a production directed by Guthrie knows that they would 
not be. The choosing of the caskets was expertly conceived. Each casket was 
held by a young maid of the court whose dress was the colour of the casket. 
The choosing was done to the soft singing of a choir on the balcony. Each 
casket contained a pleasant surprise for the audience as well as the choosers. 

But again, the fun came out of the characters themselves more than from 
the situation. The Prince of Morocco was a thorough-going blackamoor who 
brought more than a faint whiff of Valentino’s Sheik of Araby in with him. 
His eyes rolled, his scimitar flashed, and he played the part for all he was worth. 
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The Duke of Arragon was a solemn blacksuited figure whose movements were 
as carefully choreographed as any ballet dancer’s might be. He was accompanied 
by a group of tutors who looked as though they had wandered away from a 
nearby production of The Barber of Seville. 

Bassanio’s choosing was done as a masque. Circling figures wove a web in 
the air above him with gay pennants and banners. Court beauties danced 
between him and his fate, and the choir sang full voice above. 

The court scene was unashamedly melodramatic. Antonio, stripped and 
bound to a hurdle, has never come closer to losing his pound of flesh than he did in 
this performance. Shylock sharpened his knife with all the gusto that one would 
have expected in the nineties and which has gone greatly out of fashion since. 

Frederick Valk, a Czechoslovakian actor of international reputation, was 
brilliant as Shylock. He had spite and venom without losing our sympathy. He 
was noble and just when compared with the shoddy Christians with whom he 
dealt. He was distracted at the loss of his daughter, but distracted as a father 
rather than as a miser whose precious jewels had been stolen. In the great 
speeches, he was superb both in the speaking of the lines and in fitting grand, 
telling gestures to them. 

Frances Hyland, a pert young Canadian actress who made a hit in London 
as Perdita in Gielgud’s Winter's Tale in 1951, was all gaiety and mirth. She 
was properly demure about the choosing of the casket, but not at all priggish 
in looking forward to the sweets of love once she had been chosen. She sparkled 
in her love scenes and, whilst she looked remarkably young for the trial scene, 
she carried it off with all the assurance one might expect in a youthful prodigy 
of the Renaissance. 

The costumes of the Merchant of Venice were dazzlingly beautiful, the 
mounting and direction were superb, and the whole play came through as a 
lively comedy with fanciful interludes. But it also came through as a conflict 
between people, real people, a thing which one could not say about Julius Caesar 
for all its swirl and panache. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this third successful season of the 
Stratford, Ontario, Festival? The first is that the success of the festival still lies 
in having a first rate director and production staff. The stage evolved by them 
is new enough to be experimental, and yet, in the hands of the master, has not 
led into experiment per se. It merely gives him a vehicle whereon he can pro- 
duce lively and swift-moving Shakespeare which will not get in the way of the 
actors trying to realize the major roles. 

The presence of men like Guthrie and Langham on the production side, 
and the participation of people like Guiness, Valk, Mason, and Irene Worth 
mean that the Festival has many more actors applying for parts than it can 
accept. The weeding out of the applicants ensures an intelligent and unusually 
experienced supporting cast. Often characters who only have a speech or two 
at Stratford are actors with three or four years of experience in radio, television, 
or summer stock (the only acting experience a Canadian can get in his own 
country). 

The dangers to the Festival are also already apparent. It leans very heavily 
on Guthrie, who has already said that he will only act in an advisory capacity 
next year. In lesser hands the temptation to exploit the stage to the full might 
lead away from that creation of character so essential to any Shakespearian 
drama. 
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There is also the necessity to bring in name actors every year until the 
company can stand on its own reputation. The available people do not always 
add to the Festival, as witness James Mason last year. Douglas Campbell, origi- 
nally from England, but now a resident in Canada, is one actor whose reputation 
has been made by Stratford. His performance this year in Oedipus Rex was 
nothing short of spectacular. One now longs to see him play Othello or Lear. 

The major decision facing Stratford next year will be the choice of piays. 
So far the Festival has done three comedies, a history, and a Roman play. It is 
high time that one of the great tragedies was done. To exploit their present 
advantage fully, both theatrically and from the point of view of prestige, it 
would be pleasant to see the governors announce for next year Othello with 
Douglas Campbell as Othello, Sir John Gielgud as Iago, and Frances Hyland 
as Desdemona. Since a music festival has now joined with the drama festival, 
it would be pleasant also to contemplate a really gorgeous Midsummer Night's 
Dream with specially composed music and a host of well-drilled fairies in the 
good crowd tradition of Stratford. What Tanya Moiseiwitsch could make of the 
costumes for that would in itself be worth going to see. 

The governors will face up to all their responsibilities manfully. They are 
aware of the dangers. But a group that has sponsored a modern-dress “dark” 
comedy, a pantomime early comedy, and has varied the Shakespearian fare with 
a performance of Oedipus Rex in original masks (which has played to sell-out 
audiences for two consecutive years) is not likely to suffer from timidity. In 
fact, one of those very governors, writing editorially in an Ontario daily news- 
paper, the Peterborough Examiner, concluded his comparison of Stratford, 
Ontario, with Stratford, Connecticut, with these words: 


It was the ‘new idea’ which has made Stratford, Ont., a success. But we 
think it was something else, as well. 

It was a sense of realism, which is very rare in Canada. It was realized 
at Stratford, Ont., that this country cannot compete with the U.S.A. or 
Great Britain in matters of money for the arts, or the experience in artistic 
work which is the product of years. But there is one field in which we can 
meet them on reasonably equal ground, and that is in matters of ingenuity 
and talent. Here in Canada we may lack experience, but we do not lack 
brains. And it was brains that made the success at Stratford, Ont. 

Some of them were English brains, it will be said. True; Dr. Guthrie 
and Miss Tanya Moiseiwitsch came to us from England; but without 
Canadian talent and Canadian humility, and Canadian determination to 
do a good job, even these brilliant artists could have done little here. We 
knew that we had everything to learn; we also knew that we could learn 
as quickly as anyone else, and that we had talent to work with. The results 
have been most happy. As Dr. Guthrie has pointed out, the Canadian Festi- 
val will know its dark days, but we think it will meet them with ingenuity 
and courage, which gave the Festival its start. 


It looks as though the Festival is not only away to a good start, but that it 
means to stay the course. For people who have not known the cultural sterility 
that was once Canada’s summer, it will be difficult to understand just what that 
fact means. 


Kingston, Canada. 

















The American Shakespeare Festival 


ALICE GRIFFIN 





AHE inaugural season of the new American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre and Academy at Stratford, Connecticut, offering 
Julius Caesar and The Tempest, was disappointing. It was all 
3] the more disappointing in the light of developments in Shake- 
| spearian production in England in the last twenty years along 
the lines of ensemble playing, emphasis on clarity and beauty 
of the text, and an insistence that every element of the production—acting, decor, 
spectacle, sound—be integrated as part of an artistic whole, the play in all of its 
drama, poetry, and theatricality. In other words, the play is the thing, not the 
stars, or the scenery, or the desire to experiment. This “new” approach to the 
staging of Shakespeare was demonstrated in 1935 at the New Theatre in London 
with the now-famous production of Romeo and Juliet in which Peggy Ashcroft 
played Juliet and Laurence Olivier and John Gielgud alternated as Romeo, with 
Gielgud directing, and decor by Motley. It is considered in England the begin- 
ning of the modern renaissance in Shakespearian production, with the charac- 
teristics described above apparent in many outstanding offerings in England 
since that time. 

When one considers that signs of the new movement in England have not 
been discernible in the past two decades in professional productions of Shake- 
speare in the United States, the uninspired, old-fashioned and plodding presen- 
tations at Stratford, Connecticut, were not surprising, but they were still a dis- 
appointment. That these productions were so poor should be of vital concern to 
everyone interested in Shakespeare in America. For one thing, an organization 
named the American Shakespeare Festival automatically represents itself to 
theatergoers here, including critics and ministers of culture from foreign coun- 
tries, as the best of American professional achievement in staging Shakespeare. 
Secondly, its obligation, like that of the Stratfords in Ontario and England, is 
to set the standard for other Shakespearian productions in this country. In both 
instances, if the productions at the festival are dull, elocutionary exhibits, harm 
is done both to the appreciation of Shakespeare in America and to the reputa- 
tion of the United States for achievement in the arts as it is judged interna- 
tionally. Besides, if these productions are bad, they betray the trust of those who 
read, study, and admire the poet’s works, for they deprive us of the vital, excit- 
ing beauty of a Shakespeare play in its own medium, the stage. 

The stated aims and objectives of the new festival are certainly admirable. 
They include the plays and the building, “to give Shakespeare a home in 
America to keep his plays alive”, the establishment of a Shakespearian acting 
company which, after performing at Stratford in the summer, will tour the 
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country, and the provision of “an academy of acting which will specialize in 
Shakespearean training and will attempt to restore good spoken American Eng- 
lish as part of the living language.” 

To direct the work of the Academy the trustees chose John Burrell, who 
had been managing director of the Old Vic from 1944-1949. Under Mr. Bur- 
rell’s direction, the academy seems to be the most positive achievement of the 
festival so far. In the winter the academy works with professional actors in New 
York and in the summer offers an eight-week course for some thirty apprentice 
actors and ten directors at its home in Stratford, a picturesque mansion located 
near the theater and dating to 1786. But unless the activity in the theater and 
academy at the lovely site along the Housatonic River and at the Theatre Guild 
building in New York, its winter headquarters, can culminate in productions 
that are as brilliant and exciting as those in rival festivals have been, then all the 
activity would seem to have achieved no ultimate goal. 

For young actors can be taught to speak properly and to act with style (both 
of which they badly need, judging from these productions), and the administra- 
tion is extremely efficient under the festival’s founder, Lawrence Langner, co- 
director of the Theatre Guild. Yet what is lacking this first year is what seems 
to be the most important element for such an undertaking, a guiding artist of the 
stature of Tyrone Guthrie, who inspired young Canadian actors who had 
received no more training than our own to perform brilliantly at Stratford, 
Ontario; or Glen Byam Shaw, co-director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford, England, whose recent direction of Antony and Cleopatra and 
Macbeth there and of Henry V at the Old Vic has set new high standards in 
Shakespearian production; or, to mention an American artist, Robert Breen, who 
conceived, organized, directed, and co-produced the production of Porgy and 
Bess that is currently touring the world and raising the estimation of American 
cultural achievement in every foreign city it visits. 

The building, erected at a cost of a million dollars, is an imposing one, but 
to a large extent it epitomizes what can only be described as a spirit of caution 
and compromise that seems to permeate the festival. Shakespearian features 
are superimposed upon what is actually the familiar nineteenth-century prosce- 
nium stage. Designed by Edward Cole, the forestage, fourteen feet deep, is actu- 
ally an apron, which does not project into the audience as did the Elizabethan 
platform stage. There are entrances to either side of it from the orchestra pit. At 
the extreme sides of the stage there are practical doors with balconies above 
them, so that the total playing area in front of the curtain is ninety-two feet 
long, rather like that of the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh. With a very wide 
and shallow playing area on the forestage, the effect is directly opposite to that 
of the Elizabethan stage at Hofstra College, where the lasting impression is that 
of action in the vertical rather than the horizontal plane. Action along the side 
areas of the forestage is either difficult or impossible to see from some of the 
side seats in the balcony, and it is reported that those watching the play from the 
mezzanine are disillusioned by seeing the actors preparing for entrances from 
the orchestra pit. More seriously, the auditorium is much too large for any effect 
of intimacy between audience and actor. Yet in its roomy orchestra and steeply 
graded balcony, from which the action looks pocket-sized, like that in the New 
York theaters built about the turn of the century, this theater seats 1,550 as 
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The Tempest, American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford, Connecticut. Jack Pal 
as Caliban; Christopher Plummer, Ferdinand; Joan Chandler, Miranda; Roddy McDowell, 
Ariel; Raymond Massey, Prospero. Photo by Fred Fehl, New York City. 
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compared to almost 2,000 at Stratford, Ontario, where the farthest seat from the 
stage is only sixteen rows back. Actors at the American theater must declaim, 
even in their quieter speeches, in order to project throughout the vast reaches 
of the hall. 

It has been stated that the Connecticut building may house opera, ballet and 
concert in the winter months, and one wonders whether this consideration 
determined the size of the hall and the old-fashioned proscenium stage, since 
in colleges and communities throughout the country the trend in stage archi- 
tecture has been away from the proscenium and towards the wide amphitheater, 
which can seat as many as the former, but brings audience and actor closer 
together by surrounding the arena stage on three sides by the audience. In 
speaking of the arena and amphitheater in an essay, “A Long View of the 
Stratford [Ontario] Festival” in Twice Have the Trumpets Sounded (1954), 
Tyrone Guthrie points out, “. . . I consider that it [the amphitheater] has proved 
the point that Shakespearean plays gain enormously in impact by relating actors 
to audience as nearly as possible in what we can conclude to have been the rela- 
tion which prevailed in Shakespeare’s own time, and for which the plays were 
written.” 

Just as there is nothing new or exciting or venturesome about the theater, so 
it was with the first season’s productions, Julius Caesar and The Tempest. 
Although Caesar came to life in Mark Antony’s scenes, it was otherwise spirit- 
less, lacking not only imagination and intensity but even the essentials of a good 
Shakespeare production—stature, thought, poetry, theatricality. Its plodding pace 
and listlessness were exemplified by Raymond Massey’s Brutus. Mr. Massey 
brought so little authority or strength to this character that it was difficult to 
identify him as the “noblest Roman of them all”. His reading of the lines con- 
veyed no poetry and not too much sense, for he seemed to swallow the last words 
of a line. His stresses and pauses bore little discernible relationship to the mean- 
ing of the lines themselves, and his articulation was poor, so that one heard that 
the serpent’s egg was “hashed” instead of “hatched”. 

The same speech faults generally applied to the festival’s other star, Jack 
Palance, all of whose lines seemed to be end-stopped, and who delivered his 
speeches as Hollywood colloquial prose rather than as Shakespearian poetry. 
Cassius, so brilliantly interpreted by Sir John Gielgud in the recent film and at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in 1950, remained a petty thug in this production. It was 
hard to apply the line, “he thinks too much”, to this Cassius. 

It is hoped that the inadequacy of the leading players has demonstrated to 
the festival authorities that, as one critic noted, there is a difference between star 
names and star performances. It is a dangerous philosophy that has led Shake- 
spearian producers in America to feel that they must sweeten the bitter pill of 
Shakespeare with box-office stars from Hollywood, such as Mr. Massey and 
Mr. Palance, or, in other productions, Robert Ryan as Coriolanus and Olivia 
de Havilland as Juliet. It reveals that the producers have little understanding of 
or faith in Shakespeare’s own ability to draw and hold an audience. With an 
excellent actor who was unknown in America, Frederick Valk, as its star, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, had its most successful season to date this past summer. 

More impressive than the Connecticut production’s Brutus and Cassius was 
its Octavius, portrayed by Roddy McDowell as a cold and bloodless young man 
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as disagreeable as he was efficient. Hurd Hatfield’s Caesar not only looked too 
much like a young man playing the part of an old one, but lacked sufficient 
definition, so that the character of Caesar failed to dominate the play while he 
was alive, much less after he died. The appearance of his ghost to Brutus was 
so badly lit that from the fifth row it was difficult to determine that it was Caesar. 

The one character who made the production worth watching was Christopher 
Plummer’s Mark Antony. His Antony was a heroic yet human figure, a fore- 
shadowing of the same character in Antony and Cleopatra. In contrast to Marlon 
Brando’s one-note Antony in the recent film, Mr. Plummer’s character was a 
figure with more variety than is usually seen in productions of Caesar. Here 
was a young and handsome athlete who was also a wastrel and voluptuary, a 
man devoted to Caesar but also to his own interests, an opportunist and an 
actor. Plummer, a twenty-five year-old Canadian, has the voice for Antony 
in addition to the acting ability. His oration electrified the audience as well as 
the crowd on stage, and his lines preserved the poetry along with the sense. One 
could distinguish five different tones in the line “Oh, what a fall was there, my 
countrymen”. His first meeting with the conspirators was impressive for its 
variety. One could feel Antony’s mind working furiously as he speaks to them, 
preceded by his passionate outburst when he sees Caesar’s body, and then, as he 
takes their hands, one observed in the darting of his eyes his distrust of these men. 

The direction by Denis Carey was uninspired and literal. Most of the 
actors suited “the action to the word” after the fashion of the old-time elocu- 
tionists. The crowd seemed confusing as well as confused, and their important 
line, “He shall be Caesar”, was lost completely. With the exception of Fritz 
Weaver’s well-spoken Casca, the minor roles ranged from acceptable to bad. 
Cinna the poet was played by Alan Shayne as an effete Greenwich villager. 

For the record, the assassination scene found Caesar at the head of a flight 
of stairs, stumbling down after the stabbing, seeing Brutus at the foot with his 
dagger drawn, and waiting for Brutus to come up and stab him, after which 
Caesar fell down the rest of the steps. 

Horace Armistead’s setting for the earlier scenes consisted of two columned 
structures at either side of the stage, which were used for the houses of Brutus 
and Caesar, and a high, wide flight of stairs in the center, a favorite for Caesar 
and other Shakespearian productions around the turn of the century. The battle 
scenes were played on a ridge of rocks, not too carefully executed. A program 
insert explained that the Renaissance costumes by Robert Fletcher and the set- 
ting represented the way Shakespeare and other Renaissance writers and artists 
pictured classical Rome, before later archaeological discoveries. Since Shakespeare 
would not have pictured such a setting for his own sceneryless stage, it was 
difficult to understand how the explanation was applicable. 

This program note, which somehow seemed defensive and apologetic, to- 
gether with Mr. Langner’s explanation after the critics’ severity with Julius 
Caesar that the actors had not had enough rehearsal on the stage, which was 
under completion, as well as the reluctance to admit critics to The Tempesi 
until a week after it opened, all seemed, at least to one observer, to reflect the 
uncertain atmosphere of the American festival as contrasted with the atmosphere 
of high artistry at Stratford, England, and the atmosphere of adventure and dedi- 
cation at Stratford, Ontario. A sense of second-best seemed apparent among the 
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audience, for one could not feel the rapt attention and ready responses demon- 
strated by the spectators at the other Stratfords. The plea for donations of 
money from the stage seemed in questionable taste, especially in view of the 
presence of visitors to the festival from other shores. 

The Tempest was better than Julius Caesar; set beside the masque-like, 
imaginative Tempest at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1951, however, it was fairly 
pedestrian, about on a par with the last Broadway production of the play a 
decade ago, starring Vera Zorina. There was no over-all impression of lightness 
or magic, but Roddy McDowell was a fine Ariel, graceful in movement and 
articulate though not musical in speech. Attired all over in green, he fairly flew 
across the stage, darting from rock to rock, playing his pipe and listening for 
a response. He also made the sprite sympathetic, so that one was concerned that 
this likeable creature be released by Prospero. 

Rex Everhart as Stephano and Jerry Stiller as Trinculo provided moments 
of enjoyable low comedy by acting their roles as down-to-earth menials rather 
than as comedians trying to be funny. As Prospero, Raymond Massey was 
unimpressive, and it was difficult to believe he had been a ruler or controlled the 
elements. Jack Palance played the monster Caliban as a neurotic, a new if not 
very valid interpretation, and his speeches were almost entirely unintelligible, 
as if Shakespeare had written gibberish instead of some very meaningful English 
for this primitive. Joan Chandler was a simpering, unconvincing Miranda, while 
Christopher Plummer brought credibility to the near-impossible role of Ferdi- 
nand by playing him as an ardent lover full of wonder at the fantastic happen- 
ings on the island. 

The unit setting by Mr. Armistead consisted of a large rock-like structure 
centrally placed, with a cave’s mouth as entrance to Prospero’s quarters, sug- 
gestive of an inner stage, while the top of the rock gave the effect of an upper 
stage. The masque had so little magic that when the three queens paraded onto 
the stage, one thought of the Ziegfeld Follies. This production was also directed 
by Mr. Carey, who is associated with the Bristol Old Vic. 

In addition to Julius Caesar and The Tempest, a special production of Much 
Ado About Nothing was presented at matinee performances during the last 
three weeks of the festival, acted by the professional students of the academy’s 
winter course and directed by John Burrell, head of the academy. Since the 
writer was unable to attend these limited performances, a factual report is offered 
here. To give an Elizabethan style to the production, Mr. Burrell utilized only 
the forestage for the action, keeping the playing area as far forward as possible. 
For Leonardo’s garden in Messina Robert Fletcher designed a pavilion with a 
canopy suggesting the heavens of the Elizabethan stage. The pavilion stood on 
the forestage in front of the curtain line, placed on a wagon whose shape fol- 
lowed that of the front of the apron, a half-hexagon, with the flat side at front. 
The large stage behind the proscenium was not used in the action, nor was the 
front curtain, which meant that the set was in full view of the audience as they 
entered the auditorium. 

While the main action was concentrated on the central and most jutting 
part of the apron, other resources of the theater in front of the curtain were also 
used, including the side entrances and the balconies above them. For instance, 
Borachio and Don John plotted the disgracing of Hero from one of the balconies, 
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and Dogberry, in his night gown and night cap appeared from the other, to 
give his instructions to the night watch. The church was indicated by an altar 
and a change of lighting. The words of Shakespeare were relied upon to change 
the scenes, which followed each other without interruption. John McClain, writ- 
ing in the New York Journal-American, commended the production as “a 
sprightly and spirited interpretation” of the comedy. Gwen Anderson played 
Beatrice, Francis Bethencourt was Benedick, and Anthony Kemble Cooper was 
Don Pedro. Rex Everhart acted Dogberry and Bern Lenrow, Leonato. 

That the American Shakespeare Festival in its regular productions this first 
year is a disappointment does not mean that it must necessarily continue to be 
so. But if the plays are to be offered as representing America’s contribution to 
staging Shakespeare, its program booklet opening with the official blessings of 
the President of the United States, then the productions must be at the very least 
the good theater that is inherent in the works, and at best they could have imagi- 
native interpretation and artistic guidance that would bring out the beauty and 
wisdom of the plays in their true medium, the living stage. 


Hunter College 




















Shakespeare, Ashland, Oregon 


HORACE W. ROBINSON 


Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace, four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, O, Methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step-dame or a dowager 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 


S1TH these singularly appropriate lines, the oldest permanent 
§ Shakespearean Repertory Theatre in the Western Hemisphere 
opened its twentieth anniversary this year in Ashland, Oregon." 
A Midsummer Night's Dream was produced August ist as 
the opening attraction for thirty-one consecutive nights of 
& Shakespeare produced by the Oregon Shakespearian Festival 
Association in the only authentic open-air reproduction of a Shakespearian play- 
house in America. The season consisted principally of a revolving repertory of 
four plays so that visitors to this Southern Oregon community were able to see 
the full sequence in a brief stay. Although many of Ashland’s five thousand 
residents may have seen several performances, the fact that the admissions 
totaled 20,243 this year, an increase of 10% over 1954, would indicate that this 
cultural magnet has done much to increase the traffic on U. S. Highway 99. 
An analysis of the guest book shows visitors from every state in the union and 
foreign visitors as well. The audience came in increasing numbers this year as 
has been the case every year since 1935, the founding date of the Ashland Festival. 

The success of the venture is probably due to a number of factors; the quaint 
and idyllic physical surroundings, the ideal weather, the imagination and drive 
of the founders, the high talent level of the performers, and the beaming pride 
of the local citizenry, whose bankers, butchers, and bakers will quote Shakespeare 
with or without provocation. Their familiarity with Shakespearian lore and their 
love of the plays may have been the result of playing in shows themselves or 
merely the result of years of playgoing. Few other communities in America have 
had the rare opportunity of growing up with Shakespeare and seeing all of his 
works produced in one generation. Present plans call for the completion of the 
canon by 1958. Although each season ventures into new titles, it is true that 
during the past twenty years there have been many revivals as the Festival Asso- 





1 See also James Sandoe, “The Oregon Shakespeare Festival”, SQ, I, 5-11, which is illustrated by 
a drawing of the stage and two cuts that show the front curtains and the use of the inner and upper 


stages. 
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ciation yielded to the public demand for another showing of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream or The Taming of the Shrew or Romeo and Juliet, the perennial 
favorites. 

The festival started in 1935 as a part of a Fourth-of-July celebration. It was 
organized, promoted and directed by Angus Bowmer, who remains today as its 
producing director. Professor Bowmer is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and at that time was an instructor in drama, speech and English at the 
Southern Oregon College of Education located in Ashland. Now advanced to 
the rank of professor he still functions in the dual capacity of teacher and director 
although he has earned a national reputation as a Shakespearian scholar and 
director. The original strong ties with the college have disappeared in part and 
now the festival is considered to be a civic institution—civic in location and 
sponsorship but statewide in its influence and support. The Honorable Paul L. 
Patterson, Governor of Oregon, is the Honorary President of the Board of 
Directors. 

Although the basic ingredients of “Shakespeare, Ashland, Oregon” seem 
largely accidental, there were many elements not apparent on first examination 
that figure largely in its success. Because of its famed Lithia Springs and salu- 
brious climate the area had been a popular Pacific Northwest spa since the 
early pioneer days. Annual summer gatherings of the intellectually and culturally 
inclined produced a growing number of lectures and concerts that eventually 
resulted in the establishment of a Chautauqua and Lyceum series and the erec- 
tion of an auditorium to house these attractions. Later in the century when the 
building had been condemned and its roof removed, the remaining concrete 
walls stood in Lithia Park as a reminder of the community’s past. 

It was the resemblance in form and function of these walls to the original 
open air English theater that suggested to Professor Bowmer that here might be 
the logical site for a renaissance in the form of occasional productions of Shake- 
speare under the stars (of which Ashland seems to have more than its proper 
share). The original showing in 1935 consisted of three performances, one of 
The Merchant of Venice and two of Twelfth Night. It was not inappropriate 
that a sporting event, namely a boxing match, was added to that Fourth-of-July 
celebration that year with hope that its popularity at the box office might help 
pay the deficit for the more cultural attractions. Shylock and Viola must have 
felt quite at home in 1935 as they followed the modern equivalent of bear or 
bull baiting. As is proper at the beginning of any success story it should be 
reported that the deficit was experienced by the athletic contest and Shakespeare 
was a financial success. Thus encouraged it was decided that the temporary 
staging on which these two productions were given would be replaced with a more 
permanent and accurate reproduction of the Shakespearian stage. The remodel- 
ing continued over a number of years, and even now additions are made 
annually that add to the authenticity of the staging and the comfort of the 
patrons. Starting with three performances the showings now occupy the entire 
month of August in a house seating over one thousand and on a stage which is 
an accurate and full scale reproduction of the Fortune Theatre as outlined by 
Philip Henslowe and Edward Alleyn in 1599 and built by Peter Street. 

After the opening in 1935 and for the next few years thereafter the practice 
was to hold over one or more productions each year to form the nucleus of the 
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next season. This practice has been discontinued in recent years and now each 
season presents four or five new plays. Unlike other festivals the programs are 
not developed aroung a single theme but are simply an effort “to present the 
plays of Shakespeare as vivid, living theatre with the same entertainment impact 
on today’s audience as they had on those who first applauded them three cen- 
turies ago.” The only discernible pattern in the programming is the presenta- 
tion each season since 1948 of one of the Chronicle History plays in chronologi- 
cal order. This series will be completed in 1958. The lesser known works are pre- 
sented as special showings as in the case of the two performances this season of 
Timon of Athens and next season of Titus Andronicus. 

The early seasons were directed and staged entirely by Professor Bowmer 
with the assistance of his students and the townspeople. The present organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of a Board of Directors of fifteen members, employs 
the services of Mr. Bowmer as Producing Director; William W. Patton as Gen- 
eral Manager; James Sandoe, H. Paul Kliss and Robert B. Loper as dramatic 
directors; and Beverly L. Bennett as choreographer. Douglas A. Russell, Cos- 
tumer, Frank L. Sullivan, Technical Director, and W. Bernard Windt, as Musi- 
cal Director, complete the staff. Additional assistants are employed in each area. 
The acting company is essentially an amateur group although professionals have 
often taken advantage of this intensified Shakespearian program to sharpen and 
heighten their playing. Members of the company are selected by careful screen- 
ing of the long list of applicants. This roster includes for the most part advanced 
students of theater, both undergraduate and graduate, from all over the United 
States. A number of instructors from colleges and universities are also repre- 
sented in the acting company. The scholarly background of the participants and 
the growing interest on the part of the audiences and townspeople in this aspect 
of Shakespearian production have led to the establishment of a regularly consti- 
tuted Division of Education, with Dr. Margery Bailey of Stanford University 
offering special courses in Shakespeare devoted to general period background 
and to the plays of the current season. Twilight concerts of music from the 
Elizabethan era are featured each Sunday during August. 

Additional flavor for the performances is provided by pre-play activity in the 
arena. Patrons are greeted by costumed ushers as they enter the theater. The 
surrounding walls are decorated by pennants and banners. Vendors sell the typi- 
cal Elizabethan candies, tarts and ceramic objects and the not-so-typical coffee. 
Spectators are invited to visit the booths on the lawn at the rear of the seating 
area, and for a half hour before play time small conversational groups and sec- 
tions of the seated audience are serenaded by a trio or quartette of madrigal 
singers. The general atmosphere is both congenial and festive. 

As has been noted earlier, the opening performance for this season was the 
oft-repeated A Midsummer Night's Dream. This combination of fantasy, poetry 
and low comedy has always been a favorite at Ashland, and this production 
under the direction of James Sandoe achieved a nice balance in all elements. 
Gay, elegant, bawdy, and wistful by turn it reproduced in good measure its 
original purpose of entertainment for a ceremonial occasion. As may be antici- 
pated, it was especially noteworthy for excellence and splendor in costuming, 
particularly of the male characters. Although all the costumes for the festival are 
not new (there is a wardrobe of over 2000 items), each season an attempt is 
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made to make significant additions. Costumer Russell, who spent last year in 
Fulbright study at Stratford-on-Avon, achieved just the right quality of opulence 
in the court and a gossamer lightness for the fairy kingdom. Special fabrics pur- 
chased in England were used with telling effect on the principal characters. 
There was no attempt to embellish this production with musical effects. Al- 
though locally produced, most of the festival sound effects and music are recorded 
for reproduction by a high fidelity sound system. The choreography made little 
of the opportunities presented in the fairy sequences, and as a generalization it 
might be said that from the point of view of grouping and stage picture and 
movement the production was inadequate. Acting honors went to the delightful 
quartet of lovers, who raged and mooned drolly and maintained a delightful 
pace throughout. These lovers, who are usually “acted upon”, became a domi- 
nant comic element and refused to concede the field of comedy to the mechani- 
cals. Richard T. Jones as Bottom was particularly noteworthy in a change of 
pace from his heavy dramatic roles in other productions. While appreciative of 
the highly successful broad style of his playing in Bottom, there is some question 
as to whether it is proper to play this robustious braggart as grossly effeminate. 
Puck, played by John S. Sandoe, the young son of the director, brought an 
appropriate youthfulness and zest to bear on a demanding role but failed to 
master the reading of the verse that has taxed the talents of many a mature 
performer. 

The second production was Macbeth. Although a high point of anticipation 
for the festival in direction and casting, it failed to reach the quality found in 
later and less deserving titles. Macbeth was directed by H. Paul Kliss and the 
title role was played by Robert B. Loper, also a director. The primitive and near 
barbaric nature of the early Scotch court was sacrificed for an effete courtliness 
more appropriate to the Jacobean or the Restoration period. Macbeth, as a mur- 
derer, would have been more at home in a modern psychological murder mys- 
tery. Lady Macbeth, played by Marjorie Schaeffer, was Italianate and would 
probably have handled a poison ring with greater alacrity than the dagger. 
William Oyler as Banquo and Thomas Luce as Macduff were particularly effec- 
tive, largely because their performance was in marked contrast to that of the 
leading roles. Although it might be argued that their approach employed a con- 
temporary rather than a period style of play, it must be admitted that in these 
sympathetic roles they found a sure way to the audience heart. Alternating 
moments of conviction and brilliance with full scenes of pedestrian lack-luster, 
Macbeth, the greatest of the plays, was the weakest in production. 

Timon of Athens was attempted partly as a labor of love and partly because 
of a sense of obligation in finishing out the canon. Only two performances were 
scheduled, under the direction of Robert B. Loper. Public interest in this Shake- 
spearian “collector’s item”, however, guaranteed very good houses and both 
audience and cast were gratified by the superior quality of the production and 
its warm reception. Generally admitted to be a relatively loose text, the diffi- 
culties and hazards of the script apparently provided the necessary challenge, 
utilizing to the best advantage the brilliance of the cast and the inspired direction. 
Richard T. Jones, mentioned earlier as a comedian, played the title role, and 
despite the hazard of a serious throat ailment successfully achieved the difficult 
transition from rich nobleman to embittered and impoverished hermit. 
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All’s Well that Ends Well was the third play of the regular season and like 
Timon was surprisingly effective. This play has not been one of general popular 
acceptance; and although it has been variously labeled as morose, lugubrious, 
and unreasonable, in this production it developed into a delightful comedy. 
Robert B. Loper, the director, wisely elected to touch lightly on the vices of the 
characters and to reflect what he believed to be Shakespeare’s real attitude— 
“essentially one of forgiveness”. It was a wise choice, and Ashland audiences 
were treated to a pleasant surprise and a rare delight in the reversal of style 
employed here. 

The final production, and a fitting climax for a successful season, was The 
Third Part of Henry VI. The Festival audience seemed to feel that this history, 
under the direction of James Sandoe, was the best offering of the season. Some 
of the dramatic excitement may have been occasioned by the discovery that lines 
and situations dredged from history can be spine tingling and electric. It is a 
violent play that was violently acted and brought to a chilling conclusion the 
staging of the early Chronicle Plays. William Oyler attracted particular com- 
mendation for his portrayal of Richard and established a fine audience expecta- 
tion for Richard III which is on the program for next season. 

The most satisfying elements of the Oregon Shakespearean Festival are 
not in the heritage that it has established during the fifteen years of its opera- 
tion (the theater was closed from 1942 to 1947 during the war years), but the 
calm assurance with which its Board of Directors and artistic personnel plan 
for the future. They are now completing a ten-year plan instituted in 1948, and 
before 1958 arrives there is little doubt but that 1968 and 1978 will be set as a 
definite plan which in their experience leads to an accomplished fact. The ques- 
tion in Ashland is not one of survival but one of wise planning for an inevi- 
table future. As a testimonial to the wisdom of that planning, the festival has 
already announced the dates and titles for performances in 1956. The season 
will again extend through the entire month of August, and a properly expectant 
audience will see Richard III, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Cymbe- 
line, and special performances of Titus Andronicus. There is a certain assur- 
rance and poise in the theater that comes to those who have consistently brought 
plays and audience together for mutual and complete understanding. If this can 
be accepted as a proper connotation of “professional”, then it is a term not loosely 
applied to this fine company. 


University of Oregon 








MR. WARREN'S BENEFIT. 


Wednefday Evening, March 11th. 


Will be Prefented, (For the firft time thefe 3 years) a much 
admired TRAGEDY, called 


JANE SHORE. 


Duke of Glofter, Mr. Warren. Dumont, “Mr. Wignel/. 
Lord Haftings, " Mr. Cooper. Earl of Derby, Mr. Prigmore. 
Catefby, Mr. Cain. Porter, - Mr. Bailey. 

Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Mr. Ufher. Alicia, Mifs Weftray. 
Belmour, Mr. Wood. Jane Shore, Mrs. Merry. 


(Being their firft appearance in thofe Charalers ) 
To which will be added, an Entertainment of Mufic, Dialogue 
and Spe€tacle, called 


TheShakespeare Jubilee. 


[Written by the late David Garrick, Esq. in honor of the immortal 





Bard. 7 
Infhman, Mr. Warren. Cook’s Boy, Mafler Harris 
Ralph, Mr. Bernard. Man Ballad Singer, Mr. Bliffeis. 
ift. Serenade, Mr. Darley. Woman do. Mr. Francis. 
sd. Ditto, Mr. F. Darley. if. Waiter, Mr. Ufter. 
gd. Ditto, Mr. Prgmore. ad. do. Mr. Durang. 
1ft. Gentleman, Mr. Hood. 3d. do. Mafl.r L'Efrrange. 
2d. Ditto, Mr. Cain. aft. Pedler, Mr, Hammend, 
Boot Catcher, Mr. Milbourne. ad. do. Mr. Bailey. 
Cook, Mr. Morris, Trumpeter, Mr. Durang. 
Showman, - e : - . Mr. Hepkins. 
Goody Benfon, Mrs. Doffor. ee Mrs. O.dmixon. 
Goody Jarvis, ts. Salmon. Mifs Arnold, 
The Principal Songs, are THE Me SONG, by Mr. re u THE WARWICKSHIRE THIEF,” 


PY leGirs, Bliffett and Francis. 
“THE MULBERY TREE,” ‘By Mefirs. Ks » J. Darley & Prigmore 
«SWEET WILLY O,” By Mrs. Oldmixon.——*“ ALL T! is FOR A POET,” By Mifs Arnold. 


IN ACT II. 


A GRAND PAGEANT. 


Exhibiting the moft prominent Charadters in ‘ SHAKESPEARE’s PLAYS,’ 


THE PRINCIPAL OF WHICH, ARE AS FOLLOWS, 
COMEDY. 





AS YOU LIKE IT, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Launcclot, Mr. Hopkins. 
Orlando, Mr, Cain. : Benedi&, Mr. Wi ignell Gobbo, Mr. Francis. 
Touchftone, Mr. Bernard. Beatrice, Mrs, J. Darley, {  Baffanio, Mr. Wood. 
Rofalind, _ Snowden. Dogberry, = Morris. font ay Mr. J. Darley. 
&e. & - ec.” Mrs. Bernard. 
T EMPEST. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
Profpero, Mr. Warren. 
Ferdinand, Mr. Uther. Falftaff, Mr. Darley. 
Miranda, Mifs Arnold. Bardolph, Mr. Prigmore. 
Ariel, Mifs K. Solomons. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Salmon. 
&c. &e. >Y Page, Mrs. Bernard. 


TRAGEDY. 
MACBETH ——Macbeth, Mr. Warren.---Banquo's Ghoft, Mr. J. Darley.---Lady Macbeth, Mrs “Shaw. 
KING LEAR.——Lear, Mr. Wignell -- hag, Mr. Cain.---Kent, Mr. Gibbons.- -Cordelia, Mifs Weftray. 


HAMLET .——Hamlet, Mr. Wood. Ghoft, Mr. Robbins. Ophelia, Mrs. Oldmixon. 
.ROMEO & JULIET.——Romeo, Mr. Ma --Friar, Mr. Prigmore.---Peter, Bliffett..--Juliet, Mrs. J. Darley 
CYMBELINE,——Guiderius, Mr. Uther---Belarius, r. Durang.-. -Pofthumus, Mr. Cain. 


Jachimo,---Mr. Wood. Imogen, Mrs. Snowden. 
RICHARD.——Glofter, Mr. Wignell. Queen, Mrs. Shaw. Dukeof York, Mafter Harcis, 
Prince Edward, Mifs Solomons, 
Scene the laft difcovers the BUST OF SHAKESPEAR. Supported by the Trapic & Comic Mife. 
Tragic Mufe, Mrs, Merry. Comic Mufe, Mifs W eftrzy 
The whole to Conclude with a ROUNDELAY & CHOKUs. 
Tickets to be had at the ufual places, and of Mr. Warren, No. 17, Norta Sixth-Street. 





«*s ON Fripay, a PLAY, in 4 aéts, (never performed here, ) 
called THE CORSICANS—with the Mufical Farce, of the PADLOCK, For the Bemfit 
of Mr. & Mrs. J. Darley. 

Mr FRANCIS’ Nishe will ha on Satarday nest. 
Early American Playbill. The Shakespeare Jubilee was first performed in 
1769. Reproduced by permission of the Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia. 
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Thomas Barbour as Shylock in the Shakespearewrights production of The 
Merchant of Venice. Photo by Zinn Arthur, New York City. 














Antioch Shakespeare Festival 


OMAR RANNEY 


SS) HEN a visiting drama critic was breakfasting one morning 
this summer at Yellow Springs, Ohio, home of Antioch Col- 
) lege, he inquired of a waitress in a local restaurant what 
) marmalades she had for the morning toast. “Orange and apple 
jelly,” she replied. “Which woutd’st ?” 

; : The Shakespearian influence was obvious, for at Yellow 
Sersties during the past four summers the Antioch Area Theatre has presented 
all but seven of Shakespeare’s plays. Next summer the theater will complete the 
list, and thus will have presented in five years what Shakespeare’s own company 
performed over a period of 30 years. 

The festival has been eminently successful, both from the attendance stand- 
point and from the measure of its artistic achievement. It is professional and 
self supporting. All major speaking roles are handled by professional actors, most 
of whom have extensive off-Broadway, stock, radio, and TV credits. Advanced 
drama students from Antioch and other colleges are cast in minor roles, and also 
comprise the technical crew and assist in the costume room. During the past 
summer, this entire company, including the apprentices, was paid. 

It should be made clear that the Antioch Area Theatre is not an Antioch 
College project in the strict sense of the term. The college’s interest is merely a 
sponsoring one, for it guarantees that the festival’s bills will be paid. 

At the outset in 1952, the college advanced some preliminary funds, all of 
which were paid back at the end of the season. Again in 1954, Antioch invested 
about $18,000 in staging, equipment, and grandstand. This loan was to be 
retired out of theater income during the remaining three seasons. However, a 
78 percent increase in attendance made it possible to repay the entire amount at 
the close of the 1954 series. During the past summer, the festival broke even, in 
spite of the fact the program included three virtually unknown plays—The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, Cymbeline and Winter's Tale. 

This initial underwriting has been the extent of the college’s official participa- 
tion in the festival. However, many of its faculty take part, for the college is not 
in session during most of the 11 weeks the theater is in operation. Arthur Lith- 
gow, associate professor of English at Antioch, has been managing director of 
the festival since its start, providing the basic continuity of the undertaking. 
At some time or other almost every member of the college faculty has taken 
part in Shakespeare mob scenes. It is not unusual to see a full professor carrying 
a spear. 

The plays are given outdoors on the college campus on a multi-level stage 
which has been erected against the backdrop of 100-year-old Antioch Hall. 
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The stage is 16 feet high, 60 feet wide, and about 30 feet deep. The audience 
sits on three sides of the front apron stage in semi-arena arrangement. Seating 
is provided for 950, and capacity crowds are the rule, although the community 
of Yellow Springs has a population of only 2500. Many come from nearby Day- 
ton and Springfield. 

Attendance has climbed steadily each summer. Beginning with 15,000 during 
the eight-play series the first year, the attendance went to a high of 37,652 the 
past summer. As far as general interest is concerned, the top play of the ’55 
season was Macbeth, which played to 8371 persons in 10 performances. As You 
Like It was next in popularity, followed, in order, by Twelfth Night, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and Two Noble Kinsmen. 

These plays were classified by Director Lithgow as the Romantic Fantasies. 
The first year of the festival, the theater did the Chronicle Plays (King John; 
Richard II; Henry IV, Parts One and Two; Henry V; three Parts of Henry VI 
condensed into one play; Richard III; and Henry VIII). In the second year they 
followed with the Greek and Roman plays (Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Pericles, Timon of Athens, Titus Andronicus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra). 

In the 1954 season, the Romantic Comedies and Tragedies were staged— 
Taming of the Shrew, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Romeo and Juliet, Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, Othello, and The Tempest. 

For next summer the festival has planned the completion of its five-year 
plan with staging of the Rationalistic or Stylistic Plays—Comedy of Errors, 
Love's Labour's Lost, Much Ado About Nothing, Hamlet, All's Well that 
Ends Well, Measure for Measure and King Lear. 

At least 100 community children take part in the festival each summer, play- 
ing fairies, nymphs, sprites, and spear carriers. One wonders what the school 
teachers in the Antioch area wiil come up against when some of the youngsters 
reach high school age and start studying the Bard. One boy, Tom Fess, can 
say that he played the Bishop of Carlisle at the age of 15. Other children will 
know such plays as Titus Andronicus, Timon of Athens, and Coriolanus— 
enough to stump a good many high school and college instructors. 

There are, however, fewer non-professionals used every year in the acting 
assignments. Townspeople now get little more than walk-ons and mob scenes. 
This summer’s Macbeth army, incidentally, undoubtedly included more Ph.D.’s 
than any army in history, percentage-wise, for several faculty men were drafted, 
along with local shop keepers, clerks, and gentlemen-farmers. 

Of the total attendance of 37,652 this past summer, 2873 were Antiochians. 
This figure is accurate, for the. Aaradians get a special rate and their number 
thus can be compiled. Beyond that, its is difficult to determine just how much 
increased interest there is in Shakespeare at Antioch as a result of the festival. 
Interest in Shakespeare always has been high at the college, as the festival itself 
indicates. 


Cleveland Press 














Reviews 


The Young Shakespeare. Studies in Documentary Evidence (Anglistica I1). By ©. 8. EVERITT. 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. Pp. 185 + ten plates. Kr. 27.50. 


The paucity of authenticated examples of Shakespeare’s handwriting is 
much lamented. Dr. Everitt’s book, if his conclusions were accepted, would put 
an end to such complaints, for he not only seeks to vindicate the Three Pages of 
Sir Thomas More, but asserts that two extant manuscript plays, as well as a 
well-known letter to Alleyn in the Dulwich archives, and the Will itself, are in 
Shakespeare’s own hand. This would be wealth indeed. In the course of his 
argument he is led further to attribute to Shakespearian authorship not only 
one of these manuscript plays, with some part in the second, but also several 
more printed plays, some of which have hitherto been generally treated as source- 
plays or Bad Quartos. The Shakespeare canon is thus considerably enlarged 
beyond the bounds of the First Folio collection or those of the Apocrypha 
hitherto proposed, even on the most tenuous evidence, 2s of Shakespearian 
authorship. As a side-line, he further finds in Shakespeare the anonymous 
author of Tarleton’s News out of Purgatory. The wheel has come full circle 
indeed, from disintegration as from Baconian or Oxfordian dismissal of the 
Stratfordian. 

The modest terms in which Dr. Everitt’s preface is couched cannot conceal 
the revolutionary nature of these conclusions, which demand the most firm 
basis of evidence if they are to command acceptance or even serious considera- 
tion. It may well be that his studies began in the design to find substance for 
the long-standing suggestion that Shakespeare was a clerk in a lawyer’s office, 
a suggestion resting upon the alleged evidence in the plays of that exceptional 
familiarity with the law which Dr. Everitt too asserts, though few would now 
think that familiarity exceptional among Elizabethans. If so, the development 
of his studies, as he proceeded, must have taken him aback, even if it did not 
give him pause. 

His argument begins with references in prose-pamphlets to dramatists who 
are described as noverints, i.e. law-clerks. One has long been identified with 
Kyd. Another is now identified with Shakespeare on evidence which it is not 
easy to follow or to analyze, but apparently the argument rests mainly on the 
handwriting of a letter to Alleyn preserved at Dulwich and that of the manu- 
script play Edmund Ironside, both stated to be in the same hand, identifiable 
with those of Shakespeare’s known signatures, of Hand D in Six Thomas More 
and of the manuscript play The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, and to be a spe- 
cifically legal hand. Dr. Everitt thus resolves the problem of Shakespeare’s early 
life, filling the “Lost Years” with occupation as a law-clerk who turned to play- 
writing well before 1589. And he completes the picture with proposals concern- 
ing these first essays in his new occupation, which is to be accepted as beginning 
between 1585 and 1587, with his active career dating from 1587 as an actor- 
dramatist writing more than two plays a year, in relation in turn with the 
Queen’s Men, Pembroke’s Men in 1589, and Strange’s Men from 1592 onwards, 
and deeply engaged the while in expanding his reading and learning. Thus he 
wrote The Famous Victories in 1586-7, Leir in 1587, Pericles between 1587 and 
1590, The Troublesome Raigne, Titus Andronicus, and the Ur-Hamlet in 
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1588-9, A Shrew and Tarleton’s News in 1589, The Contention, The True 
Tragedy of Richard Ill, and Edward III in 1590-1, 1 Henry VI in 1592, and 
“Addition D” in 1592-4. 

On what might be called the palaeographical side of Dr. Everitt’s argu- 
ment, the way to startling conclusions is paved by the hypothesis that a law- 
clerk would of necessity become expert in a wide variety of hands, in all of 
which he would be able to write with ease and fluency. Shakespeare therefore 
ex hypothesi would be able to write “in eight common styles of Elizabethan 
hand” (p. 81). It is assumed that he did in fact write his plays in a variety of 
hands, in which the influence of his law-office labors became progressively less 
evident. The capital document is the letter to Alleyn (a sort of calligraphic 
diploma-piece if ever there was one) which exemplifies a set, formal Secretary, 
a showy current Secretary and a formal academic Italic. (It is a matter for con- 
cern that Dr. Everitt so lightly suggests that the signature which is certainly 
W: P. might well be intended or read as w: sp, i.e. w. speare ? p. 112.) The set 
hand of this letter is of the same type as that of Edmund Ironside, and it is con- 
cluded that the same man wrote both. All agree that the manuscript is a scribal 
copy from “foul papers”, and Dr. Everitt interprets this as Shakespeare the 
scribe making a fair copy from his own “foul papers”, on the ground of the 
competence of the scribe, a notion that certainly escaped the Malone Society 
editor of the play, Dr. Eleanor Boswell (now Lady Murrie), and Dr. Greg. 
“Addition D” is related to the current Secretary of the Letter, and The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy to the development of that hana towards a later mixed 
Secretary-Italic. 

Dr. Everitt guards himself by indicating that the set hand of the Letter 
excludes absolutely idiosyncrasy in writing (p. 46), with a subsequent exclusion 
of idiosyncrasy from valid evidences of identity (p. 95). His final, oddly worded 
judgment, indeed, upon Shakespeare’s handwriting may well seem to be highly 
inconsistent with some of the specimens identified by him: 


About his handwriting the most striking thing is its absence of the personal; 
the same skilful objectivity that characterizes his dramatic representation of 
people and ideas has its counterpart in the deft efficiency of his hand (p. 
183). 


Dr. Everitt’s criteria for identifications of handwriting are set out on pp. 90 ff, 
and they exclude much that practical and experienced palaeographers consider 
to be the basis of the art. The identifications here proposed, if only of the two 
writers of the Letter and of Edmund Ironside in MS Egerton 1994, in respect of 
their Secretary script as of their Italic, seem to me to offer grave difficulty. A 
further disconcerting feature of his treatment of the material in question is his 
dismissal of the Requests signature as “obviously scribbled” and therefore 
inferior and valueless as evidence as compared with the Conveyance and Mort- 
gage signatures (pp. 83-84). And this has corollaries in his elaborate arguments. 

On the literary side, we have a great deal of what are known as “parallel 
passage” evidence and “diction tests” for the attribution to Shakespeare of plays 
hitherto denied to him, arguments that can rarely have been pressed so far or 
with such confidence. The evidence of Heminge and Condell’s First Folio is 
discounted by Dr. Everitt’s belief that these plays were of such poor quality that 
they were excluded from their collection (p. 183). This leaves the door wide 
open. There remains, moreover, collaboration, and a sample of more to be 
expected in later studies is the proposal that The Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
exhibits Shakespeare not only as the scribe for a play of Middleton’s authorship, 
but as part-author contributing touches of his art (pp. 102-3, 111, 182). 
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It is difficult to be unimpressed by the imposing array of authorities cited 
by Dr. Everitt in his preface as having read the manuscript of his book or parts 
of it before publication. But the present writer must take leave to doubt the neces- 
sity of concurrence by these authorities (or by the Editors of Anglistica) in Dr. 
Everitt’s process of argument and conclusions, which fail to carry conviction or 
even plausibility in any one decision of importance, even if a reviewer in the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch (XC, 329) feels able to assure his readers that “this book 
has been examined in manuscript by a considerable number of experts, so we 
can assume safely that the premises on which it rests have been tested with 
exceptional thoroughness.” There remains only appreciation of the long and 
intense effort of his studies, and of the zest and courage that have sustained him. 


Stratford-upon-Avon C. J. Sisson 


Henry V (New Arden Edition). Ed. j. 4. wacter. Harvard University Press; London: 
Methuen and Co., 1954. Pp. xlvii + 167. $3.25. 


Henry V occupies a unique position not only among English kings but also 
among Shakespeare’s heroes. He is usually regarded as both the greatest and 
most beloved of English kings. There can be no doubt that Shakespeare pas- 
sionately admired him. In the Choruses he glorifies Henry with superb praise. 
Only in this play does Shakespeare throw aside his mask and in his own person 
loudly sing his hero’s virtues. 

To begin with, Henry V is a play. The most important question about a 
play is how does it act. But that is the last thing that writers of introductions 
trouble about. The history of Henry V is proof enough that it is a success in the 
theater. Mr. Walter tells us that it is epic, and that Professor Wilson says it is 
epic, but he does not explain its life in the theater. It is really intensely dramatic. 
It has a single action, whole and complete—the war with France. It is focussed 
on a single interest. It is expressed in terms of human character in such a way 
that it all works out most admirably in the theater for which it was designed. 
Instead of speaking about “epic”, Mr. Walter should have made clear to us the 
qualities that give Henry V so firm a hold upon the stage. 

Viewing the play as epic, Mr. Walter finds it has the moral values of the 
epic, which “will depend on the character and action of the epic hero, who in 
renaissance theory must be perfect above the common run of men and of royal 
blood, in effect, the ideal king” (p. xvi). Shakespeare, it seems, did not work out 
his ideal by his own intense thinking. He put it together from certain books 
on political science. Mr. Walter sails off into the Renaissance and endeavors to 
prove point by point that the salient aspects of Henry’s character and actions 
can be paralleled in Erasmus, Chelidonius, and other writers. It is a healthy sign 
that contemporary scholars are emphasizing Shakespeare’s wide and varied read- 
ing. But enthusiasm can be carried too far, especially if it is not leavened with 
humor. This is what Mr. Walter has to say about Henry’s marriage: “The Chris- 
tian prince to complete his virtues must be married. Bouvaisteau, following 
Aegidius Romanus, is most emphatic on this point. Erasmus agrees, though he 
discounts the value of alliances secured by marriage; in this he differs from other 
theorists” (p. xxxi). 

My objection to this method is that Mr. Walter does not keep his eye on 
the ball. Henry’s marriage is not Shakespeare’s invention, it is a fact of history. 
Moreover, it is important that the Famous Victories gives us the wooing scene, 
and the audience were probably expecting to enjoy something like it again. This 
marriage is the culmination of a process that Shakespeare shows as continuing 
from 1 Henry IV right up to the end of Henry V. 
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Henry’s first duty is always to the state. Time and again Shakespeare shows 
that the King is a public man, so absorbed in the state that he can have no 
private life. His soliloquy at the end of 1 Henry IV _I. ii shows him deliberately 
detaching himself in spirit from the men whose company he seeks. In 2 Henry 
IV II. ii he tries to confide himself to Poins “as to one it pleases me, for fault of 
a better, to call my friend” (1. 41). The attempt fails, Poins will not believe that 
a prince can be human. In Henry V II. ii the conspirators planning to kill Henry 
include his most intimate friend. The King can have no friend. In his soliloquies 
he insists on how the King must forego the heart’s ease that private men enjoy. 
In the same way he marries for reasons of state. No doubt he woos and wins 
Katherine in a manly fashion. But the marriage was designed to secure for him 
the French crown. It is the climax of Henry’s career. It is also the price he pays 
for his success. Surely before going outside the play we must study all the hints 
Shakespeare gives us about Henry within the play. 

Mr. Walter’s belief that Henry is the ideal King goes so far that he will not 
allow that Henry ever did wrong. He was a sincere Christian all the way 
through, no matter how many French he slaughtered. In debating the war with 
France both he and the bishops are righteous men. “Henry is not initiating 
aggression.” His claim to the French throne is valid in law. 

All this is disingenuous. The dying Henry IV had recommended his son to 
busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels. Prince John ends 2 Henry IV by pro- 
phesying war with France as something that will please the King. These speeches 
contain no damned nonsense about justice and right. They ignore the French 
right of self-determination. Nobody can seriously assert that the French were to 
allow an Englishman to dictate to them by what laws they should choose their 
Kings. The French were a sovereign race. If they had admitted Henry’s claims, 
they would have become his slaves. The consequences of Henry’s demands need 
only to be stated to show how unreal they were. 

Moreover if Mr. Walter is going to plead that Henry’s claim was good in 
law and that he did not initiate aggression, he must look into the facts. Edward 
III had made war on France to establish his claim to the throne, pleading, like 
Henry, the Salic law. After many brilliant victories he failed to establish himself, 
and at the treaty of Calais he renounced his claims. The French just would not 
have him. The Archbishop of Canterbury knew all about the wars waged by 
Edward III. But he refers to them (I. ii. 100-113) as if they were a succession 
of victories. He does not say to Henry that Edward III attempted what you are 
now proposing to do and he failed. The Archbishop and Henry both blandly 
overlook the outcome of Edward’s wars. 

At the same time the Archbishop has no illusions about war. He describes 
the Black Prince as foraging in the blood of the French nobility, he calls upon 
Henry to unwind his bloody flag, and he speaks of Henry as winning his right 
with blood and sword and fire. Nice words for a man of God. 

Shakespeare himself links Henry with the horrors of war. In the first Pro- 
logue he speaks of “famine, sword, and fire” crouching for employment at 
Henry’s hands. Mr. Walter accepts all these horrors as the will of God. After 
speaking of the French as “waging a ‘bellum impium’ against Henry the rightful 
inheritor”, he goes on to say: “Shakespeare’s description of the evils and devasta- 
tion of war as having befallen or as likely to befall the French, it should be 
observed, are [sic] part of his insistence that war is God’s scourge for securing 
justice among the nations: defeat and despoiling is the portion of those nations 
whose cause is unrighteous” (p. xxxiii). 

My objection to Mr. Walter’s reasoning is that he does not think things out. 
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As a consequence of the wars which Henry started, the English lost everything 
they had in France except Calais. They lost not only Henry’s conquests but also 
those territories which were theirs by right undoubted. Henry himself died 
young, long before his time, worn out by disease and by his exertions in the war. 
If defeat and despoiling is the portion of the unrighteous, whose head does Mr. 
Walter’s cap fit? 

The most serious defect in Mr. Walter’s work is that he does not think out 
what his theories imply about Shakespeare. The great problem of Henry V is to 
reconcile Shakespeare’s obvious admiration for Henry, the man of blood and 
violence, with the Shakespeare who elsewhere abhors violence. Shakespeare is a 
master of irony. He makes Henry suffer bitterly for the death of Richard II. 
Henry keeps five hundred poor in yearly pay to pray twice daily to heaven “to 
pardon blood” (IV. i. 299-308). All this he does to atone for the death of one 
man, and yet at the same time he is causing many thousands to be killed in the 
French war. Shakespeare’s subject in his other historical plays and in his trage- 
dies is just this sort of irony. In fact one might say his favorite irony is the harm 
wrought by men who are far too certain of their own righteousness. It does not 
occur to Mr. Walter that Shakespeare may be showing Henry as having the 
defects that characteristically go with his great qualities. It would be a strange 
Shakespeare who did not take care to do just that. 

Mr. Walter again follows Dover Wilson in thinking that Shakespeare sub- 
jected Henry V to a thorough-going revision. There is no room here to deal 
with his theory in detail. He has set it forth fully in the Modern Language 
Review (XLI, 237-245). Summarily stated his theory is that Shakespeare first 
wrote a version in which Falstaff took an active part and that Oldcastle’s descend- 
ants forced him to cut Falstaff out of the action in the play. They permitted 
Shakespeare in compensation to recount the death of Falstaff. 

Mr. Walter bolsters up this theory of revision by some weak bibliographical 
evidence. For instance, he thinks that the “international episode” in III. ii. is 
“certainly additional”. One of his reasons is that “the scene has no links with 
anything else in the play, and Jamy and Macmorris do not appear again” (pp. 
xli-xlii). But scenes not linked with the rest of the play and containing characters 
that do not occur again are characteristic of Shakespeare’s technique. They occur 
frequently. See my article in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (ed. by 
McManaway, Dawson, and Willoughby. Washington: Folger Library, 1948, p. 
105). Mr. Walter has merely seized upon something which is unfamiliar to him 
and, because it is unfamiliar, he supposes it is unusual, and because it is unusual, 
he supposes it is evidence of revision. If we were to accept this as evidence of 
revision, we should have to admit revision in nearly every play that Shakespeare 
wrote. 

I give the rest of his bibliographical evidence the go-by, because even if one 
could accept his conclusions that the text has been disturbed as true, they would 
still prove not a thing about Falstaff. 

Mr. Walter thinks that Shakespeare in his first sketch showed Falstaff as 
playing his old tricks again. Apparently he engaged in a tavern brawl and on 
some occasion insulted Fluellen. Originally in V. i. it was Falstaff, not Pistol, 
who was cudgelled and forced to eat the leek. And—O marvel—Shakespeare 
wrote the soliloquy concluding the scene not for Pistol but for Falstaff. Here 
again Mr. Walter has not thought things out. If Falstaff did all the things Mr. 
Walter said he did, they must link up with the general idea of the play. Mr. 
Walter has not considered what the slapstick he is imagining could have to do 
with the sort of play Shakespeare was writing. 
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Let us look at the record. In 2 Henry IV Henry rejects Falstaff in the face 
of the court and of all London. He made his language brutally harsh because 
he wished those who heard him to be certain that the break was complete and 
irrevocable. Falstaff will, indeed, receive some sort of pension and he may hope 
for advancement if he should ever reform. A careful study of the lines that fol- 
low will show that Falstaff’s power has left him. Shallow jeers at him for being 
fat. Falstaff puts up with insult and falls to his old trick of evasion by saying, 
“This that you heard, was but a colour.” Shallow answers: “A colour I feare, that 
you will dye, in Sir John.” Only F. gives the comma after dye. It may be for 
emphasis. Anyway if Shakespeare is playing the game according to the rules, he 
is giving his audience in the theater a strong hint of Falstaff’s imminent death. 
Falstaff is still practising evasion, when the Lord Chief Justice summarily orders 
him off to the Fleet. Falstaff can only say, “My Lord, my Lord.” He leaves the 
stage so bankrupt of wit that he can find no retort to the sneers of a witless old 
fool like Shallow. Still less is he able to collect himself sufficiently to challenge 
the Lord Chief Justice. He is completely broken. 

Then in the Epilogue Shakespeare promises “to continue the Story (with 
Sir Iohn in it) and make you merry, with faire Katherine of France: where (for 
any thing I know) Falstaffe shall dye of a sweat, vnlesse already he be killd 
with your hard Opinions: For Old-Castle dyed a Martyr, and this is not the 
man.” Apparently Dover Wilson and Walter deduce from this passage a promise 
co show Falstaff at Agincourt. I can not follow them. Then in Henry V itself, 
in II.i, we are told that Henry has killed Falstaff’s heart, that he has run bad 
humours on the knight, and that Falstaff’s heart is fracted and corroborate. 
Then in II. iii, Falstaff, as promised, dies. Then in IV. vii Fluellen compares 
Alexander’s treatment of Cleitus with Henry’s of Falstaff, saying Harry Mon- 
mouth, being in his right wits, turned away the fat knight. Fluellen could not 
have said this if Falstaff had been fighting in France. His words are conclusive. 

All of this is coherent. It fits together without any contradiction. It is even 
more coherent than it seems at first sight. There is an obvious pattern in 
Henry V. Shakespeare systematically kills off the former associates of Henry’s 
riots. Falstaff dies first of a sweat (see NED.s.v. Sweat, sb., II. 3.b), then che 
others follow. Each dies his separate death. With his usual irony Shakespeare 
allows only one of them to escape death, Pistol, the vilest and most cowardly 
black-guard of the lot. 

Henry V as it stands makes excellent sense. Mr. Walter’s theory is not only 
unsupported by any tangible evidence, it does not make sense. When Shakespeare 
destroyed the relationship between Henry and Falstaff, he destroyed Falstaff’s 
function. There was nothing left for him to do. In any case Henry would never 
have allowed Mr. Walter’s unregenerate Falstaff to cavort over the fields of 
France. Mr. Walter’s theory obliges him to show what Shakespeare would have 
gained by bringing Falstaff to France, to show what idea there was behind it. 
He does not even try. The actions of Falstaff’s that he imagines are just silly 

ranks. 
‘ We are supposed to believe that Shakespeare made Fluellen cudgel Fal- 
staff. Shakespeare would have been a clumsy botcher even to-imagine it. He had 
made Henry banish Falstaff from his friendship and then throw him into 
prison. After having tortured Falstaff by trials so severe, why descend to the 
bathos of a cudgelling? 

Mr. Walter even believes that Shakespeare wrote the concluding soliloquy 
of V.i for Falstaff. Here we can see the weakness of his method. As it stands 
the soliloquy makes Pistol refer to “my Doll” as being dead, when really the 
name of Pistol’s Mrs. Quickly had been Nell. Doll Tearsheet was Falstaff’s 
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meat. Mr. Walter follows Dover Wilson in seeing the name Doll as the proof 
that Shakespeare first wrote the soliloquy for Falstaff. But Dover Wilson him- 
self points out that F. is “characterized by carelessness in regard to names or 
places” and he gives references to Act III. Prol. 4, Dower for Hampton; III. ii. 45, 
Calais, “probably Shakespeare’s inadvertence”; IV.i.94, Iohn for Thomas; 
V.ii.12, Ireland for England. Surely he ought to have added Doll for Nell at 
V.i.80. In any case Mr. Walter ought to have called our attention to the char- 
acteristic confusion of names in the play and he ought to have told us why Doll 
was not just another characteristic confusion for Nell. 

Mr. Walter thinks that the one person in whose mouth this speech could be 
appropriate is Sir John Falstaff. He apparently swallows “and something leane 
to Cut-purse of quicke hand”. Falstaff a cut-purse of quick hand! Moreover the 
soliloquy is written in execrable blank verse. Falstaff’s soliloquies are among the 
most magnificent monuments of English prose. To attribute this soliloquy to 
Falstaff is a critical blunder of the first magnitude. 

Mr. Walter is not consistent in rendering the spellings of F. For instance 
the becomes th in F. before vowels and even at times before a consonant. Mr. 
Walter ignores F. spellings at first, but then from I.ii.154 he gives them. He 
consistently renders -red in verbal endings as -ered or -er'd. Thus F. numbred 
becomes numbered (IV.viii.75) and slaught’red he gives as slaughter’d (IV. 
viii. 76). He gives astonisht as astonished (V.i.40). In the same way he trans- 
forms prosp’rous to prosperous (V.ii.392) and reckning to reckoning (IV.i. 
297), remembring to remembering (V.Prol. 43), but Threatning he gives as 
threat ning (II. iv. 110). Like nearly all modern editors he ignores Shakespeare’s 
—or the Folio’s— -ed at the end of the line; insteeped becomes with him insteep’d 
(IV. vi.12). Shakespeare is so strict in indicating exactly the pronunciation he 
desired in connection with -ed that an editor has no right to change his spelling. 
Shakespeare writes punisht, chopt, ceast, establisht in his play. It would have 
been easy and obvious for him to write insteept if he had wanted that pronuncia- 
tion. In such cases probability must be our guide. Since F. appears to give Shake- 
speare’s spelling of -ed with commendable accuracy, we should follow it where- 
ever that is possible. 

Mr. Walter speaks of some “Shakespearian” spellings as occurring in F. 
Some he overlooks, as cursie (V.ii.284) and the ubiquitous J for Ay. But instead 
of scattered spellings it would be better to look for a pattern of spelling. Shake- 
speare apparently paid much attention to pronunciation. He preferred “pro- 
nunciation-spellings” to etymological ones. Especially he doubled the con- 
sonant after a short vowel in an accented syllable. Thus F. has comming, coppy, 
pitty, pollicy, but it has citie too. We have noticed he was strict in indicating 
the pronunciation of final -ed. The pattern in Henry V follows what seems like 
a pattern elsewhere in Shakespeare. Thus after words that are nouns as well 
as verbs, he prefers -er’'d; so we have summer'd, temper'd. Apparently after w 
Shakespeare prefers -ed; so we have bestowed. The weight of evidence appears 
to indicate that Shakespeare followed a distinctive system of spelling that we 
find in no other dramatist. It is the systematic spellings that afford the best 
evidence that the copy for a certain text was not too far removed from Shake- 
speare. 

Mr. Walter’s notes are carefully done, and they explain the text admirably. 
While I find myself unable to agree with the special theories that he has put 
forward, I do not want to be taken as denying the importance of his work. His 
courage, his enterprise and his ingenuity deserve high praise. 


University of San Francisco Herewarp T. Price 
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Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance. By JoHN BUXTON. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd.; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 284, with 15 plates. $4.00. 


The avowed purpose of this study is “to restore perspective to the scene of 
the English Renaissance” (p. 256)—certainly a commendable if difficult under- 
taking. To this end Mr. Buxton develops the thesis that Sir Philip Sidney and his 
circle were the chief motivation and inspiration of English poetry of the half- 
century from 1580 to 1630. Long ago, A. H. Upham, in his French Influence in 
English Literature (New York, 1908), recognized and demonstrated, within the 
limitations of his subject, the important role of Sidney and his associates in 
Elizabethan poetry, though he made no such large claims as the present writer. 
Mr. Buxton has apparently taken an oversimplified view of the problem, so that 
few Elizabethan scholars will be convinced of the soundness of his main conten- 
tion. Neither in the realm of patronage, with the extent and vagaries of which 
he appears to possess an inadequate acquaintance, nor in that of Sidnean aims 
and production, about which his observations are often illuminating, nor in 
both together, is to be found the sole explanation of the rapid flowering of 
Elizabethan poetry. But Mr. Buxton is so convinced of the validity of his stand 
that he sometimes fails to employ the grounded judgment and careful statement 
one has come to expect of the professional scholar. In a few instances conjectures 
are treated as facts. (See, for example, the statements as to Sidney’s part in secur- 
ing for Spenser the post of confidential secretary to Lord Grey of Wilton, pp. 
139, 141; and those about Daniel’s relation to the court, pp. 188, 253.) Bold 
assertions, at times unsupported by evidence or unqualified in any way, tend to 
weaken his case: “The Elizabethan poets never doubted that but for Philip and 
Mary Sidney their work would have been negligible” (p. 3); “We remember 
how much the Florentine Renaissance owed to the Medici, but we forget that a 
similar debt was owed by the English Renaissance to the Sidneys. At the time 
the name of Sidney became proverbial for a patron, a synonym for Maecenas” 
(p. 31)—a mere matter of conventional usage, of course, in the language of 
patronal compliment. Further, “Philip and Mary Sidney . . . took the occasion 
to shape and guide the poetry of the Elizabethan age towards a fullness of 
achievement that, in the 1570s, only they foresaw” (p. 32; cf. p. 255). Mr. Buxton 
says “We should . . . try to discover what differentiated Sidney from other patrons 
of poetry; to learn why he succeeded where others had failed” (p. 34). To assert 
that other patrons had failed is both to assume that poetry was inspired by 
patrons and to beg the question, for Mr. Buxton does not study other patrons as 
such and so does not produce the promised “discovery”. The remark that “Cour- 
tiers wrote verses because Sidney set the pattern” (pp. 246, 253) ignores the 
examples of Wyatt and Surrey and other court poets of an earlier generation. 
The claim that the name of a great patron in the forefront of a book enhanced 
the appeal of the work is, of course, quite true, but since the statement is a com- 
monplace in dedicatory writings, it should not be taken as a special compliment 
to Sidney’s eminence as a patron (pp. 137, 139). 

It would have strengthened his case for Sidney’s widespread influence as a 
patron if Mr. Buxton had been acquainted with more of the books dedicated to 
certain patrons only or primarily because they were related to Sir Philip. He 
cites some of these passim, but he could have doubled the number. Moreover, 
he has failed to notice some books dedicated to Sidney or, collectively, to him 
and others: John Derricke’s Image of Irelande (1581); David Powell’s edition 
of Itinerarium Cambriae (1585), printed with Ponticus (STC 20109), which had 
been dedicated to Sir Henry Sidney; William Blandy’s The Castle, or a Picture 
of Pollicy (1581); T. Washington’s Navigations . . . by Nicholas Nicholay 
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(dedicated by John Stell in 1585 to Sir Henry and Sir Philip); Nicholas Liche- 
field’s Compendious Treatise ... De re militari (1582—STC 12538); Simon 
Robson’s Choise of Change (1585), dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke and Sir 
Philip and Robert Sidney. In his last chapter Mr. Buxton hardly succeeds in 
proving Sidney’s strong influence among “Many Gentlemen Excellently 
Learned”, Greville excepted, and he is led somewhat afield by his consideration 
* patrons and authors who came only indirectly, if at all, under Sidnean in- 
uence. 

The documentation of the work is far from satisfactory. Exact citations 
(page references) are very often not recorded, sources of information are not 
cited (so that his debt to his predecessors, to some of whom he is hardly just, 
is not fully acknowledged), and some statements of fact are unsupported by 
evidence. As is often the case, this loose kind of method opens the way to a 
confusion of conjecture and fact which renders the study as a whole less trust- 
worthy and useful than it might otherwise have been. 

Nevertheless, however unfortunate these shortcomings may be, Mr. Buxton 
has produced a stimulating book. He has given us a fuller and more valuable 
discussion of Sidney’s associations with eminent men on the Continent during 
his grand tour than any of his predecessors, and as a poet he has brought unusual 
perception to his critical evaluation of the poetic aims and performance of 
Sidney and his circle, and his remarks on what Elizabethan poets were trying 
to achieve and on the characteristic qualities of their poetry, since they spring 
from close and unusually perceptive reading, are at times both fresh and quick- 
ening. 


Northwestern University Vircit B. Hevrzet 


Shakespeare. By c. J. sisson. London: Longmans, Green & Co.; New York: British Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1954). Pp. 50. 2s. 

England has for decades possessed a special genius that is beneficent for all. 
She induces top specialists among her scholars in different fields, and especially 
in letters, to summarize for publication in booklet form facts and truth in their 
respective fields.. Not too technical for the public, yet bearing the stamp of 
authority, these booklets command the attention and respect of fellow-scholars. 
Through this commendable means- England (in threadbare but here vital 
phrase) makes friends and influences people intellectually, morally, education- 
ally. 

Distinguished for excellence among these novel publications is the series of 
booklets, Writers and Their Work. Published by Longmans, Green for the 
British Council and the National Book League, the series covers a wide range 
of authors, including some moderns, such as T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry, 
Bertrand Russell, Somerset Maugham. Either on an annual or single number 
basis of subcription (the latter at two shillings net), one number is published 
each month. The general editor of the series is Bonamy Dobrée, who is joint 
editor with F. P. Wilson of The Oxford History of English Literature. 

Especially welcome in this series is “No. 58,” Shakespeare, by Professor 
C. J. Sisson. Well known as having held several distinguished academic posi- 
tions, editor since 1928 of Modern Language Review, since 1951 Assistant 
Director and Senior Fellow at the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford, editor of a 
recent edition of Shakespeare’s complete works, Professor Sisson has published _ 
much of permanent value. “In this masterly essay he surveys the entire history ° 
of the attitudes to Shakespeare taken up by scholars, critics, writers, and the play- 
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going public in succeeding centuries.” Accompanying his survey, and prepared in 
collaboration, is Mr. J. R. Brown’s “Select Shakespeare Bibliography”. Both 
essay and bibliography are compressed almost incredibly into fifty pages. As 
frontispiece, “A portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller painted for and presented to 
John Dryden in 1693. Reproduced by courtesy of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library” graces the booklet. There is also a small woodcut of Shakespeare “from 
a painting by William Blake, reproduced by permission of the City Art Gallery, 
Manchester”. 

Professor Sisson divides his essay into four main sections. In Section I, 
“The Elizabethan Age”, by a clever and ingenious device he avoids the usual 
recital of the facts of Shakespeare’s life. And here, as throughout, he affords 
discriminating, scholarly judgments which are uniformly interesting, frequently 
novel, occasionally startling. To select: “It is a common, and false, notion that 
all Elizabethan actors were classed as ‘rogues and vagabonds’ in general repute 
and in the eyes of the law.” “It is of the highest importance to attend to con- 
temporary opinion concerning Shakespeare ....” “... The drama on which 
Shakespeare was engaged was looked upon as a literary product as well as a 
form of public entertainment ....” We should not yield “to long-popular no- 
tions of Shakespeare as an untutored genius... .” A book “upon Shakespeare’s 
own critical views ... is badly needed.” “Shakespeare is his own first critic and 
interpreter.” By “the date of Shakespeare’s death . . . his plays, from being in 
the main stage-plays, were already hardening into literature. . . .” “The enormous 
financial risks incurred” in the publication of the First Folio “were the measure 
of a faith in Shakespeare’s reputation which could alone justify the venture.” 
“Pope’s edition . . . established Shakespeare as a classical literary figure.” Judg- 
ments such as these prevail throughout. To the scholar, some are familiar; 
others delight while they surprise. Limits of space demand restraint. 

Section II, “The Eighteenth Century”. Pepys’ Diary should be set “along- 
side Dryden’s writings upon Shakespeare”. Dryden was “ceremonious” about 
Shakespeare, recognized as a genius, but an irregular one. “The main work of 
the eighteenth century . . . was its series of editions. . . . Pope’s admirable pref- 
ace .. . appreciates the immediate response of the fit reader. . . . But the full 
measure of Shakespeare’s impact is to be found in the actual moulding of 
literary theory.” “Johnson’s criticism ... [is] part of the new Romantic critical 
doctrine.” “We owe also to the eighteenth century something more than the 
beginnings of what is now known as ‘interpretative criticism’ . . . .” Edmund 
Malone is properly named as laying firmly the foundations of Elizabethan 
scholarship. 

Section III, “The Romantic Age and the Nineteenth Century”, is dis- 
cussed briefly. “In the Romantic age, there was much gathering up of threads 
woven by . .. preceding generations.” “The nineteenth century is perhaps lack- 
ing in Shakespeare critics of outstanding quality. ... But the Victorians estab- 
lished a text, the Cambridge edition of 1863-6... .” 

Section IV, “The Twentieth Century”, is subdivided into three parts. (i) 
The Approach to Shakespeare admits the oddity of beginning with “the living 
stage”. “The end of the nineteenth and the opening of the twentieth century 
were marked by a renewed triumph of his plays on the stage. . . . Sir Henry 
Irving and Johnston Forbes-Robertson stand unequalled ... .” William Poel 
contributed “to the vastly better understanding of Shakespeare’s stagecraft and 
of the effectiveness of his plays in detail .. . .” “Shakespeare pours an infinitely 
richer ore [than a Heywood or a Massinger] . . . . But it is dangerous to inter- 
pret him as transcending the form itself ....” Bradley goes “beyond the range 
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of dramatic illusion . . . he . . . exalted character above plot and action . 

In the end, however . . . laid the foundations of the study of Shakespeare’s great 
characters ....” (ii) Scholarship, Biography, and Text. “. . . The standard 
American Life [is] by J. Quincy Adams.” (Books by Sir Edmund Chambers, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, C. W. Wallace, Sir E. M. Thompson, J. L. Hotson are 
briefly evaluated.) “. . . M. H. Spielmann’s Shakespeare’s Portraiture (1924) 
remains the best and fullest treatment.” Peter Alexander and Allardyce Nicoll 
“have shown that Lee’s arid negation is not the only alternative to the romantic 
sentimentalism of Dowden or Brandes.” (To the present writer, under recollec- 
tions of years gone by, this judgment on Dowden in particular—it is not quite 
clear whose it is—while understandable, seems unduly trenchant on a book noble 
in its day). In “fantastic romanticism .. . Frank Harris’s The Man Shakespeare 
(1909) [is] the work of a hack-writer and vulgarian.” “A strange perversion of 
biographical evidence led to the ‘Baconian Theory’... . A rival school . . . sub- 
stitutes . . . the seventeenth Earl of Oxford” (the Ogburns, discreetly, are not 
named). On the canon, true scholarship “took 4 leap forward” in the hands of 
Pollard, Greg, and McKerrow. In Studies in Retrospect, 1945, F. P. Wilson 
writes an “admirable survey, ‘Shakespeare and the New Bibliography.’” “The 
new era in scholarship . . . [is] reflected in the notable and as yet uncompleted 
‘New Cambridge’ edition . . . .” “We are still far from an accepted Authorized 
Edition of Shakespeare to succeed the out-dated Cambridge Shakespeare of 
1863.” (iii) Criticism. A masterly summary and survey, balanced between Her- 
ford’s “practical sagacity” and “imaginative intuition”. Familiar names, such as 
F. P. Wilson, E. E. Stoll, L. L. Schiicking, W. W. Lawrence, O. J. Campbell, 
Hardin Craig, E. M. W. Tillyard, Lascelles Abercrombie, G. Rylands, Caroline 
Spurgeon, and others call forth discriminating judgments. Some critics “tran- 
scend all functional or historical considerations.” Freud and Jung are named as 
having “profoundly affected the approach to Shakespeare’s plays, . . . as docu- 
ments for analysis” for those (in our words) whose taste has veered into patho- 
logical areas of criticism. Finally, “Shakespeare’s art was designed for the living 
theatre”. Ground formerly won “may need to be vindicated afresh to-day”. 

The admirable “Select Shakespeare Bibliography” by Mr. J. R. Brown, 
covering pages 33-50, is divided into eight sections. In addition to the usual ones 
on biography, backgrounds, theater, criticism, others, conveniently available and 
helpful for reference, such as Early Quartos, Folios, Facsimiles, Modern Editions 
(Rowe to Clark and Wright, with dates), are included. 

For decades, the Ernest Benn sixpenny booklets, differing in design and 
purpose from later ones, have merited their popular acceptance. A happy and 
stimulating introduction to the current National Book League publications, 
issued by the Cambridge Press (2/ and 2/6 net each), is the fifth of the Annual 
Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Book League, Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s Some Thoughts on University Education. Students of English have wel- 
comed the series, Writers and Their Work. Under a general Shakespeare revival 
and with Shakespeare festivals widely presented in this country and in Canada, 
requests for something “good but brief” on Shakespeare spring from many, 
sometimes unsuspected, sources. At times, the uninitiated, occasionally the 
skeptical, ask sincerely enough for “the low down” on Shakespeare. The answer 
is now at hand. With vast relief and unexpressed joy one may confidently pass 
on to inquirers of whatever grade Professor Sisson’s Shakespeare booklet as an 
unexcelled example of England’s genius in this special form in the field of letters. 


La Jolla, California A. H. R. Farrcuitp 
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Shakespeare’s Derived Imagery. By JOHN ERSKINE HANKINS. University of Kansas Press, 
1953- Pp. [x] + 289. $5.00. 


In the psychomachia of Shakespearian criticism no battles are ever won. 
There have been many engagements in the Two-Hundred-and Fifty-Years’ War, 
fought on many parts of the field, and some doughty warriors have emerged. 
But the victor has scarcely had time to wipe the blood from his sword before a 
new opponent comes pricking over the plain. And when a leader has been re- 
moved from the scene of his triumphs, his devoted followers gather to bury and 
to praise, and question his strategy. To him, presumably, it no longer matters, 
since he has gone where criticism is supererogation; and one imagines the 
detachment with which the Saints of the Variorum observe the furor beneath 
them, where learned armies clash by Knight. 

The long jars have been fought behind many a strange device: the Knights 
of the True.Cross against the Defenders of the Word, the Champions of Aristotle 
against the Dragoons of the Box Office, the Ritters der Weltanschauung against 
the Crusaders for the Timeless Mirror. Although the standard of victory has 
passed from side to side, no one has held it long, and any examination of the 
Army Lists [“These delightful records . . . have been my constant study”] soon 
reveals that the forces have not been so various as their devices suggest: they 
have been, actually, two large armies augmented by a few freebooters and sharp- 
shooters. 

To generalize, the contention has been between those who believe in the 
historical Shakespeare and those who believe in the Holy Ghost. The Paynims 
recognize the existence, in the past, of an author, a theater, a troupe of actors, 
a typical audience, a society, a culture, a dictionary, and a literary heritage. The 
Christians have faith only in The Works. The First Army sees Hamlet as a 
Revenge Play, Falstaff as a Vice, Twelfth Night as personal satire, the Globe as 
a theater, and the Elizabethan stage conditions as the playwright’s essential tool. 
Their opponents see Hamlet as “Pirandellesque improvisation”, Falstaff as a 
homosexual, Twelfth Night as Feste’s Summa, the Globe as an image, and 
imagery as the artist’s multi-purpose utensil. 

Anyone who has had to teach or produce Shakespeare, or who sees or reads 
him with non-professional attention, recognizes both the folly and the use- 
fulness of the endless war. The critical disputes have produced almost equal 
amounts of illumination and obfuscation, but the field itself is the only thing 
that matters and not its possession by one or the other of the contenders. 

For a good many years now the conflict has raged over Shakespeare’s 
imagery. This is a somewhat different dispute from the one over Shakespeare’s 
identity or his Christian ethos or his direct concern with the conventions of his 
theater, for neither side denies the existence of imagery in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The argument is rather over the nature and workings of the imagery. For Caro- 
line Spurgeon it was the key to the author’s personality, for Professor Baldwin 
it is the key to his reading, for Professor Battenhouse it is the key to his heritage 
from the scriptural tradition, and to Herr Dr. Clemens the key to his develop- 
ment as a craftsman. For those who, like Mr. Knight and Professor Heilman, 
are concerned only with the Works, imagery is important mainly as it affects 
the modern reader. 

The extremes are easy to recognize. Miss Spurgeon was more interested in 
the man than his plays, Mr. Knight more interested in the modern reader (in- 
deed in the reader named Knight) than the dramatist. Miss Spurgeon was by 
instinct a biographer rather than a critic, and Mr. Knight a homilist. Both 
extremes have led to what S. L. Bethell has described as “the construction of 
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individual fantasies”. Yet we must be forever grateful to the former for ex- 
emplifying if not applying a technique of investigation, and to the latter for the 
flashes of insight that play intermittently through clouds of mysticism. 

Certainly the investigation of imagery and symbolism has been the most 
exciting and most productive of the activities of contemporary critics and scho- 
lars. If it has taught us many things that we did not need to know, it has at 
least got us beyond the mechanics of exposition and development, the endless 
pursuit of remote sources and analogues, and the Childhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines, as methods of understanding poetic drama. But the study of imagery 
bears the seed of its own corruption within it, and far too often has led to what 
might be called creative criticism. J. P. Collier taught us to be wary of creative 
scholarship, yet there was reason for his madness in the desperate desire to know 
the unknowable. May we not recognize a similar desperation in creative criticism 
and, while sympathizing, read with caution? 

Professor Hankins, who has already contributed to the critical literature on 
Shakespeare, in the present volume erects some barriers to keep readers and 
critics from the primrose path of subjective judgment and romantic analysis. 
Although it is a quiet book, written with modesty and following a tested and 
approved method of scholarship, it is certain to be resented by both New Critics 
and (what shall we call them?) Old. 

“This book”, he says plainly and directly, “is an attempt to show that much 
of Shakespeare’s imagery was derived from earlier sources, to suggest what 
some of these sources were, and to trace their influence upon his fund of ideas. 
If this can be accurately done, it should tell us a good deal about his imaginative 
processes and his methods of work.” At such a statement the Old Critics pause, 
with a nod of agreement and recognition. But the suggestion that the discovery 
of a source for an image “may well modify the interpretation we should give the 
phrase” is enough to cause horripilation among the New Critics, as is his state- 
ment that his work is the “study of an author’s mind”. 

However, what will the Old Critic make of Hankins’ discussion of the 
function of imagery? The poet creating an image from conventional materials, 
he suggests, is like a convex lens. “He gathers to himself diffused streams of light 
and centers them into one burning phrase.” This is perhaps related to Coleridge’s 
basic doctrine that poetic images are proofs of “original genius . . . when a 
human and intellectual life is transferred to them from the poet’s own spirit.” 
And when Hankins concerns himself with the “emotional connotations” of 
words as the most affective elements in the transmission of an idea or an image, 
he is joining the ranks of the associationists, most of whom are critical isolation- 
ists. Still he would set up an historical check on interpretation in a vacuum by a 
careful study of the source and what Shakespeare made of it, to discover the 
“Harmony of feeling” between the original author and the dramatist. Mr. 
Hankins has cast himself in the role of Henry Clay. How the embattled op- 
ponents will receive him is a question; the Common Reader will welcome his 
common sense, his scholarly caution, and his refusal to reconstruct Shakespeare 
to his own taste. 

The method of the book, deriving in part from Lowes and Spurgeon, is the 
pursuit of twenty images commonly used throughout Shakespeare’s plays as 
they appear, principally, in the Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius, the French 
Academie of La Primaudaye, and several works of lesser importance. This is 
something more than the identification of sources, however; Hankins is interested 
in demonstrating how the juxtaposition of phrases in a source passage, or an 
echoing passage in several works, may have led to the particular shape, color, 
or intensity it assumes in its Shakespearian statement. 
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For example, Hamlet’s over-familiar metaphor of the world as an unweeded 
garden is first traced to a source in La Primaudaye where three “gardens” are 
equated: man, the world, the universe. In a similar passage in the Zodiacus the 
will is presented as a gardener who alone can take charge of the body and “hus- 
band it till daunger all be past”. Hamlet by metonymy is expressing his disgust 
with the body of man as well as the State of Denmark and shortly he will point 
out to his mother that she may either repent or spread “compost on the weeds”. 
The will, expelling or failing to expel the weeds of the body, is equated with 
Hamlet, rooting out or failing to root out the evils in the State. This instance of 
course does an injustice to Mr. Hankins since he is not concerned with any 
single appearance but with the image as it pervades many plays and appears in 
divers circumstances. In this chapter he cites thirteen plays. 

It is interesting to compare the interpretation of a passage resulting from 
a consideration of its sources with one resulting from a study of its place in the 
symbolic pattern of the play. One example must suffice, Edmund’s address to 
Nature in Lear (I.ii). For Professor Heilman Nature stands for vital force, 
individual will, sexual vigor, since these are parts of the poetic structure he is 
revealing. Professor Hankins finds in Palingenius a passage leading not only into 
Edmund’s speech but Hamlet III. iv. 159-170. It sets forth a theory of heredity, 
that man’s character is determined in his mother’s womb. Hence Edmund’s 
Nature is an “innate disposition to evil, perhaps in consequence of his bastardy”. 

There is at least one more point to be noticed. However much Shakespeare 
was a poet, however much he was influenced by the intellectual currents of his 
time, by his literary heritage, he was also a playwright. As readers we may recog- 
nize the emotional connotations of words as the most affective of the elements of 
the total work. But in the theater—where a play normally gets one seeing only— 
there is another element whose affective quality is too seldom recognized. A play 
moves its audience first by its action, by what happens before their eyes. The 
spectator emerges from the Shakespearian theater with a general impression of 
magnificent language and an approximation of the great passages of dialogue, 
but with a precise and ineffaceable memory of the black-suited Hamlet moping 
in gold-and-red-velvet Court, or leaping into the grave of Ophelia, or handling 
the skull of Yorick. Shakespeare does something more than establish patterns 
of verbal imagery, or draw together conventional images by the “hooks and 
eyes of memory” and give them new purpose and intensity. As a playwright he 
transmutes the verbal images into action and situation, into dramatic symbols. 
The “unweeded garden” comes onto the stage with the gardeners in Richard II, 
and the corruption of the State of Denmark and the state of man with the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. The playwright’s use of imagery is controlled always by the 
presence of the realized image, the symbol, on his stage, whether it be a property 
(Richard’s crown), a character (Lear mad), or an action (Gloucester blinded). 

Professor Hankins casts himself as Henry Clay, but he is no doubt aware 
that the battle over imagery is just begun. 


Princeton University Aan S. Downer 


Street-names of the City of London. By EILERT EKWALL. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvi + 209 and map. 15s. 


Dr. Ekwall, a well known scholar in English place-name studies, concentrates 
in this book on the etymologies in the limited area of the city which were re- 
corded before 1500 although a few later names are noted. The book therefore 
gives details of the street names of the city much as this was known to Shake- 
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speare and is accordingly a useful addition to the vast field of background litera- 
ture for Shakespearian studies. 

Dr. Ekwall devotes the first fifty pages to such matters as the definition of 
street and lane, distribution of streets with a personal name as first element, 
chronology of street names, and street names and London history. This is done 
with scholarship but in the nature of this subject there can often be no certainty. 
It is probably true that an occupational name indicates that people of a certain 
trade worked in the street when the name was given; but it might mean that 
someone of importance with that name as surname lived there, or that the street 
contained a guild hall or an inn with that name. “Milk Street” may show that 
the road was one in which “cows were kept and milk was produced” but it may 
be one along which milk was driven in, or in which milk was sold. And so any 
reader will, in reading this book, often find himself saying that while Dr. 
Ekwall’s suggestion is usually probable and always possible, there can be no 
certainty. 

The remainder of the book discusses names in -street, -lane, -row, -alley, etc., 
and there is, of course, an index. 

On pp. VIII-IX is a list of works consulted which is incomplete since others 
are listed in the Abbreviations given in the following seven pages. The list of 
printed sources seems to contain all the important material and a check of some 
of these has not shown any serious omission or error. Dr. Ekwall pays just tribute 
to A Dictionary of London by H. A. Harben, published in 1918 but long out 
of print. The one disquieting thing about Dr. Ekwall’s book is that it was not 
written in England, because it is natural to feel that any book about London 
should be written in or near London. To do this task properly surely time 
ought to be spent on manuscript sources in the Guildhall, Public Record Office 
and elsewhere. The author admits that he did not even have access to all the 
printed literature—that he could not for some time see Harben and has only 
“later” acquired a copy. Much of the literature he did see was obtained on inter- 
library loan which is not so satisfactory as to work in a library with all the 
essential books available at the same time. But, given the circumstances, the book 
is an excellent piece of work: it is handier and more accessible than Harben; it 
is more scholarly in its limited field, but it does not supersede Harben, and, for 
the reasons given, must be capable of improvement. 


University of London J. H. P. Parrorp 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Enjoyment of Shakespeare. By ¥. £. HALLIDAY. London: Duckworth & Co., 1952. Pp. 
114. 75. 6d. 


Two estimable reference books by Mr. Halliday, Shakespeare and his Critics 
and A Shakespeare Companion, are already known to readers of this journal. 
But their author is more than a compiler. That he knows also how to compose 
delightfully popular lectures is evident in this new little volume. Written for 
Preparatory School boys, it reflects Mr. Halliday’s long experience as an inspiring 
teacher. Casually, but with great skill in selection, it draws on a wealth of 
knowledge wisely calculated to awaken, feed, and sharpen enjoyment of Shake- 
speare. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is one entitled “Stephen Belott Goes 
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to the Globe”. A previous chapter (“What We Know About Shakespeare”) has 
told us who Stephen Belott was, so that here Mr. Halliday can imagine the 
young apprentice taking his girl, Mary Mountjoy, to a performance of Hamlet: 
the journey itself, the theater, the audience, and the movement on stage as the 
play unrolls are vividly reconstructed. Other chapters contain nice illustrative 
comment on such matters as textual scholarship, the use of verse rhythm as 
compared to prose rhythm, and Shakespeare’s art of metaphor, assonance, and 
irony. 

Philosophical issues Mr. Halliday but skirts, as he rightly can in a book 
for beginners. However, when he asserts that art “has nothing to do with the 
struggle for existence”, he ought to know he is skating over a philosophical 
question here ignored. For surely, at a profound level, art is related to our 
struggle for “existence”. (Is not Lear’s story the story of such a struggle?) 
Otherwise, drama would be, in last analysis, only pleasant pastime—something 
less, I’m sure, than Mr. Halliday really believes. 


Indiana University Roy W. BatrenHousE 


Shakspere and Common Sense. By EDWIN R. HUNTER. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1954. Pp. 312. $4.00. 


Under the title, Shakspere and Common Sense, Professor Hunter has 
gathered a loose sheaf of Shakespearian commentaries, in some of which the 
theme of common sense is merely a postscript. This is a modest book, uncon- 
cerned with “patterns of concealed meaning or hidden structures of topical 
reference”. “Digging too deeply for allegory, or searching too minutely for phi- 
losophical intent”, the author feels, “is to go beyond the warrant of the materials” 
(p. 8). After such a pronouncement, the reader need not expect evidence of that 
uncommon sense which is frequently assumed to distinguish Shakespeare from 
the general. On the other hand, what may he expect? In the title essay, Professor 
Hunter quotes as illustrations of his theme three asseverations of free will: Cas- 
sius’ temptation to Brutus’ personal ambition (“The fault, dear Brutus . . .”), 
Iago’s incitation of Roderigo (“Tis in ourselves . . .”), and Edmund’s “villains 
on necessity” soliloquy. Ignoring the dramatic context which gives any judg- 
ment validity, he exclaims, “Not a technical word, not a scholastic citation, noth- 
ing but the simplest common-sense terms in which intelligent minds anywhere 
might understand it” (p. 26). One is tempted to conclude that simplicity of style 
in itself is common sense, and, on the basis of the quoted passages, that common 
sense is the exclusive property of realists and villains. 

On other than judgments of style, Professor Hunter’s modesty can also be 
excessive. He finds, as others have found before him, that Shakespeare’s Richard 
II is an actor. It is in fact basic to the part. But to point out Richard’s theatricality 
without pressing forward to the political ironies in his deliberate surrender of his 
obligations as king for the love of acting is wholly to neglect the dynamics of the 
play. Professor Hunter warns against taking Richard II “with too serious im- 
plication”; it appears that he has missed the serious implications altogether. 

Subjective judgments abound. Juliet, in rejecting the nurse’s advice 
(“Ancient damnation ...”) “defies evil and cleaves to good” (p. 66), an assump- 
tion which is unsupported in the action of the play; and whether or not one 
accepts Hunter’s thesis that Macbeth is consciously written in the morality tradi- 
tion, there are few who would agree that Macbeth is “endowed with the poetic 
faculty in a respect different”—by which one would infer “greater”—“from any 
other of the great tragic figures” (p. 136). 
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Professor Hunter is best in his studies of minor characters, Falstaff’s page 
and Edgar. In his careful analysis of the multifarious impersonations of that 
Lone Ranger hero, Edgar, he could hardly dispel the absurdity of the character, 
but to represent him as impersonator at least enlivens an otherwise dull and 
utilitarian part. 

In the aggregate, the book is peripheral in Shakespearian scholarship. But 
while it consciously skirts the profundities, it is written in a spirit of honesty and 
good will with a commendable salting of common sense. 


The University of Maryland W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 


Coriolanus (New Clarendon Shakespeare Series). Ed. 8. H. KEMBALL-cook. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1954. Pp. 254, illus., 2 plates. $1.00. 


In presenting the latest volume in the New Clarendon Shakespeare series, 
the General Editor ambitiously claims that the text “can be easily read and 
understood” by the beginner and yet be of value to the advanced student. 
Coriolanus, edited by B. H. Kemball-Cook of Repton School, is nothing if not 
comprehensive in its critical paraphernalia of introduction, glosses and notes, 
selected literary criticism, and appendices. 

This edition is relatively free from the conservatism which marks many 
school texts. Using the Oxford Shakespeare as a base, Mr. Kemball-Cook fre- 
quently emends that text or returns to Folio readings. For example, he sensibly 
accepts Theobald’s stale’t for scale’t (I. i. 95) but rejects Collier’s bisson multitude 
for Bosome-multiplied (III. i. 131) and Tyrwhitt’s coverture for Folio’s Ouerture 
(I. ix. 46). He follows Hanmer in assigning Virgilia’s line: “What then? Hee’ld 
make an end of thy posterity” (IV. ii.25) to the more appropriate Volumnia. 
However, he is not so happy in his attempts to regularize the meter of the Folio. 
He completely rejects Pope’s arrangement of lines 71 through 74 (I. iv) and 
“corrects” the Folio by combining lines 71 and 72 to read: “By th’ blood we have 
shed together, by th’ vows we have made.” The divisions between these lines are 
hopelessly confused, but is there any virtue in substituting an overlong line that 
does not scan for overshort lines? The editor’s practice of combining lines 
destroys all correspondence between the verse numberings of this text and those 
of the standard Globe edition. 

The notes are presented on three levels. There are, first, the glosses at the 
foot of the page for the beginning reader. One may wonder at the need to gloss 
“temperance” (III. iii. 28) as “self-control” or “told them home” (IV. ii. 48) as 
“told them off thoroughly”, but to the uninitiated such glosses probably are help- 
ful. Secondly, there are fuller notes at the back of the book for the more careful 
student. And finally, there are notes within brackets on principal cruces in the 
text, which should interest the scholar. 

The Coriolanus that emerges from these notes is disappointing and a little 
unconvincing. Kemball-Cook does not try to explain the paradox that he implies 
in a “boy of tears” who is somehow like Oedipus. He shows no recognition of 
the peculiarities which set Coriolanus apart from the other tragedies. Nor does 
his introduction compare with George Rylands’ admirable essay in the New 
Clarendon Hamlet. Yet despite these disappointing omissions, despite the erratic 
line numbering and some bold emendations, the New Clarendon Coriolanus is 
a useful school text. 


Emory and Henry College Rosert H. GotpsMITH 
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The Tragedies of George Chapman. Renaissance Ethics in Action. By ENNis REES. Harvard 
University Press, 1954. Pp. [xii] + 223. $4.50. 
The Tragic Satire of John Webster. By Travis socarp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 158. $3.50. 


Professor Rees’s discussion of Chapman and Professor Bogard’s of Webster, 
appearing so nearly simultaneously and having so much in common, may justi- 
fiably be examined together. Both are of more than passing interest; both are 
thoughtful and thought-provoking interpretations of important segments of the 
Jacobean drama. 

The greatest virtue of The Tragedies of George Chapman is its clear reduc- 
tion of Chapman’s dramatic characters to basically opposed categories of “out- 
ward” and “inward” characters, of active and contemplative, of Achillean and 
Odyssean, of politic and virtuous. The book consists of an introductory chapter 
followed by five chapters methodically dealing with the individual tragedies 
and examining, in the light of these oppositions, each of the major figures. For 
understanding of Chapman’s ethical intentions, Professor Rees rightly insists 
that we must interpret the speeches of the characters dramatically, not as voic- 
ing Chapman’s own ideas. Such discrimination avoids the “tendency among 
interpreters of Chapman .. . to lump all the tragic heroes together as virtuous 
men” (p. 96) and allows Chapman’s ethical design to show through. Bussy, 
for a single example of the “active” man unsympathetic to Chapman’s ideal of 
virtue, is condemned for his “lack of self-control and true knowledge” (p. 41). 

In the substantial first chapter, “Chapman’s Christian Humanism”, Profes- 
sor Rees traces the indebtedness of Chapman’s thinking to Homer (the ubiqui- 
tous determinant), to stoicism, Plato, the Christian tradition, neo-Platonism 
(especially as seen in Ficino), and, for certain of its negative aspects, to Machi- 
avelli, emphasing in this foundation “the oneness which exists between Chap- 
man’s tragedies and the rest of his work” (p. 13). There is not space here for 
developing the absolute inconsistency between terms in the phrase “Christian 
Humanism”; but as might be expected, it leads Professor Rees into overplaying 
Chapman’s religion at the expense of his humanism. Chapman’s stature is not 
enhanced by an interpretation which substitutes the preacher for the philosopher. 

Professor Bogard’s book, dealing with but two plays and less weighted with 
the conventional lumber of documentation, is the slimmer and more vigorously 
critical work. Rejecting the argument that Webster’s “particular greatness as a 
dramatist .. . result[s] from the incontestible (and often-cited) eloquence of his 
verse” (p. viii), the author contends that Webster “was a great dramatist because, 
seeing the world with both pity and contempt, he remained faithful to his vision 
by blending two almost incompatible genres, tragedy and satire” (p. ix). Pro- 
fessor Bogard decries the customary comparison (or contrast) of Shakespearian 
and Websterian tragedy and indicates, convincingly, the nearer affinity of Chap- 
man and Webster (pp. 13-56). In ethical intention and in characterization 
Webster is apparently Chapman’s disciple; and when it is realized that “not 
development but stubborn consistency to self is the distinguishing element of 
Webster’s tragic action” (p. 55), the distance of Webster’s technique from that 
of Shakespeare is obvious. Professors Rees and Bogard ‘agree in stressing the 
ethical value of Chapman’s plays; but I fancy they would part company over Pro- 
fessor Bogard’s estimate (p. 13) that “in the final analysis, the difference between 
the tragedies of Webster and Chapman is the difference between diamonds 
and dust. All of Chapman’s learned sweat cast no living line; Webster struck 
fire in every scene.” If we must breathe other air than Shakespeare’s, certainly 
most of us feel more at home in the inverisimilitude of Chapman’s over-tidy 
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antithetical world than in that “immense jungle, steaming and rotten with 
disease” (p. 79) where are rampant “the forces of destruction, the specters of rot, 
death, and social evil” (p. 54) which Webster, morbidly satiric, would have us 
take for reality. 

If Chapman is Webster’s master in ethics, his guide in the use of satire com- 
bined with tragedy is Marston (pp. 85-98). Professor Bogard contends (pp. 99- 
149), however, that here the disciple’s exceeds the master’s skill, and that 
Webster succeeds in achieving, as Marston does not, a dramatically effective 
balance between these two diverse elements. 

It is hard to say which is the more distasteful to a normally healthy specta- 
tor-reader, the relentless preachiness of Chapman or the hot-house abnormalities 
of Webster. But if it is true that in tragedy Webster is “second only to Shake- 
speare”—and Professor Bogard reaffirms (p. 148) this questionable dogma—we 
are forcibly reminded that English literature is singularly barren of that literary 
form so highly admired by Aristotle. 


University of Tennessee Joun Leon Lrevsay 


Prince of Players: Edwin Booth. By ELEANOR RUGGLES. New York: W. W. Norton, 1953. 
Pp. [xii] + 4or. $4.50. 

Prince of Players, Eleanor Ruggles’ life of Edwin Booth, has been widely 
acclaimed, and justly so. It is in my opinion one of the two most readable bio- 
graphies of a nineteenth-century actor that have appeared (the other being Nigel 
Playfair’s Edmund Kean). With skill and judgment she has woven together 
the scattered facts of Booth’s tragic yet glorious life—stranger than any fiction— 
into a book that holds one’s interest throughout a first, even a second, reading. 
Miss Ruggles has written a biography that does justice to the greatest tragedian 
this country has produced, without overpraising him or sacrificing, on the 
whole, accuracy for interest. Prince of Players is a work of distinction. 

It is not, however, without blemish. Here and there in it the author shows 
a slight tendency to fictionalize, to draw on her imagination to penetrate 
Booth’s mood and read his thoughts. Also, it is impossible to ascertain what use 
she has made of the unpublished manuscripts that are lumped together without 
identification in a single paragraph in the appendix—although it would appear 
that they have contributed little or nothing to any of the chapters. The one thing 
of real importance that the book lacks is an analysis of Booth’s acting, based on 
the many descriptions of his Hamlet and other famous roles. This would have 
been a difficult thing to do—for Booth had genius as well as great art, and genius 
is a most elusive quality—but it should certainly have been attempted. 


Harvard Theatre Collection Wittiam Van LENNEP 


Shakespeare: A Survey. By ©. K. cHAMBERS. New York: Macmillan Co.; London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, Ltd. Pp. x + 325. 


Scholars who through long years of quarrying in The Mediaeval Stage, 
The Elizabethan Stage, and William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Prob- 
lems may have come to think of the late Sir Edmund Chambers only as a 
compiler of facts will be surprised and delighted by the essays in this little 
volume, now for the fifth time reprinted. Written between 1904 and 1908 as 
introductions to the plays as issued separately, they reveal critical ability of no 
_ mean order and serve as a useful vademecum. 


J.G.M. 
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Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes. By tity 8. CAMPBELL. New York: Barnes & Noble. Pp. xii + 
296. $7.50. 


This is an excellent reprint of an important study first published in 1930. 
In it Professor Campbell broke new ground, as she has done in her other 
valuable books. It is good to have this reference work in print again. 


J.GM. 


Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. A Study in Dramatic Contrast and Illusion. By ELMER 
EDGAR STOLL, New York: Barnes and Noble. Pp. [xvi] + 178. $3.50. 


Published first in 1933 and reprinted in the following year, this important 
book has long been unavailable, and the present reprint is most welcome. Pro- 
fessor Stoll’s critical position is too well known to need restatement. The method 
by which this reprint was manufactured leaves much to be desired, for the paper 
has a cloudy appearance. 


J.G.M. 
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Correspondence 


Sir: 


In the review article “A Survey of Shakespeare Scholarship in 1954” (SQ, VI, 114-115), 
Professor Hastings quotes an anonymous reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement as 
authority for the statement that in my recent edition of Shakespeare I make “the prefatory 
claim of ‘providing for the first time an authentic restoration’ of the original text”. To 
quote this without comment is to assume its truth. 

I made no such claim in my Preface to the book. There I make only one claim, that I 
have collated afresh the first and original editions (as every editor must) and that I have 
studied the work of other editors of Shakespeare. I express also one modest hope, that some 
rough places in the text have been smoothed. “No text proposed can be more than a pro- 
posal, and dare not be presented as in any way final or definitive. . . . An individual can 
at best offer only further material for consideration.” Such are my views, as I express them 
more fully in Preface and Introduction to the companion book of textual comment upon 
the edition, now in the press, and the views, I imagine, of all sane editors. Kittredge put it 
to me, more succinctly after his fashion, as “having a shot at it”. (He was then busy with his 
edition.) And I would not care to make higher claims than Kittredge. His last letter to me, 
by the way, ended with a textual postscript, which I quote verbatim. “P.S. For God’s sake 
drop your ‘green one’ business” (Macbeth II. i. 63). 

It is hard enough to catch up with such sallies which are encouraged by anonymous 
reviewing, even without the additional currency given by a responsible scholar in a responsi- 
ble journal. If Professor Hastings believed this one, I have the more reason to be grateful 
for the judicious and helpful tone of his discussion of my edition. 


Shakespeare Institute C. J. Sisson 


Sir: 

Dr. Sisson’s courteous letter recalls the personal courtesies he extended to me many—too 
many—years ago. I am sorry that I permitted the publisher’s blurb quoted by the Times 
reviewer to obscure in my mind Dr. Sisson’s characteristically modest description, in his 
Preface, of his textual method and expectations. Mr. Anonymous in TLS should have known 
better than to identify the promoter’s claims with the editor’s sentiments, and I should not 
have fallen into the pit he digged. 


Providence, Rhode Island WituiaM T. Hastincs 


Sir: 

May I take advantage of this opportunity to express regret for another detail in my 
“Survey”, an infelicity of language which one or two comments of friends have called to 
my attention. In my notice of Prouty’s “The Contention” and Shakespeare's “2 Henry VI” 
I said (p. 120) that he made “a deadly assault” on the memorial reconstruction theory 
regarding The Contention. In my mind “deadly” had reference to intention rather than 
result, but my friends have not so understood it. I should have said (like Othello) “immi- 
nent deadly”, or, if that is too fancy diction, then “murderous”. 


Providence, Rhode Island WituiaM T. Hastincs 








‘Notes and (Comments 


FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The frontispiece and occasional illustrations (pp. 428, 434, 452, 482, and 483) 
are selected from a collection in three volumes of “Playbills of the American 
Theater, 1799-1802” recently acquired by the Alderman Library of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Readers who are acquainted with English playbills of the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century will be pleased to find at the foot of 
playbill No. 2 in Volume I (Lovers’ Vows, 6 Dec. 1799) and of No. 2 in Volume 
Il (The Fair. Penitent, 8 Oct. 1899) the patriotic flourish, “Vivat Respublica!” 
The playbills are for performances given at the Philadelphia New Theatre by a 
company that numbered in its membership not only Joseph Jefferson but also 
Miss Elizabeth Arnold, mother of Edgar Allan Poe, and Charles Hopkins, her 
first husband. 

The patriotic fervor of the times is indicated not only by the flourish men- 
tioned above but also by the elaborate procession (see Frontispiece) presented 
to honor the ratification of the Constitution of the United States and by the 
Pantomime of The Temple of Peace and the “apotheosis of the Illustrious and 
Lamented Late Lieutenant General Washington” (see p. 428). 

Reserved seats could be held only by sending a servant at 5 o’clock to keep 
the places; and performances began at 6:15 p.m. 

Several playbills in the collection have names of the original performers can- 
celled and other names substituted in manuscript. These were apparently in- 
tended to be used as printer’s copy for new fiaybills (see p. 483). A few of the 
bills that are so marked have had the bottom lines torn away so that manuscript 
announcements of future productions might be substituted for those announced 
on the original bill. 

Accompanying the playbills is a reprint in an unidentified Philadelphia news- 
paper of 4 November 1922 of an account of the Chestnut Street Theatre that 
was published one hundred years before in the Democratic Press. The architect 
of the new theater, then soon to be opened, seems to have provided the effete 
Philadelphians with the latest in safety devices and also the most luxurious ap- 
pointments (“two large furnaces” to burn “Lehigh coal”, “coffee and bar-rooms”, 
and “a very pretty canopy” to protect patrons seated on the lower levels from 
apple peelings, peanut shells, and unspecified “liquids” that frequently dropped 
from upper levels of the theaters of those more robust times). 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE NEW THEATRE 


(From the Democratic Press of Nov. 4, 1822.) 


On Tuesday we did ourselves the pleasure to examine the whole interior 
of the Chestnut Street Theatre. It is to be opened for dramatic performances 
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the first Monday in December. If the scenery was ready the house might 
open much earlier. Every one who passes up or down Chestnut street ad- 
mires the neatness and taste displayed in the front of this building and is 
lavish in praise of Mr. Strickland, the architect, upon whose plan and under 
whose eye the theatre has been erected. 

The doors, the lobbies, the staircases and the coffee and bar-rooms are 
spacious and convenient. The two large furnaces which are constructed and 
the grates which are set up in which Lehigh coal is to be burned will keep 
the house comfortably warm on the coldest night. There are three times as 
many outer doors to the present theatre as there were to the one which was 
burned down, and we have great satisfaction in stating that they are all to 
open outside or inside as may be most convenient. They will be so hung as to 
yield to pressure either way. 

We have not touched upon some novel yet excellent arrangements for 
the peculiar accommodation of our Cyprian dames, nor upon the determina- 
tion not to permit smoking on any pretense, either in the coffee or bar- 
rooms. The ladies, yes, and the gentlemen, too, who have sat in the front 
seats of the lower tier of boxes of the former theatre remember how fre- 
quently their enjoyments were brought to naught by ground nuts, apple 
peelings and more liquid as well as more solid substances being poured upon 
them from the upper boxes and gallery. They will feel indebted to Mr. 
Strickland when they ascertain that he has, by a very pretty canopy which 
incommodes nobody, completely protected the boxes from the nuisances 
complained of. 

—o— 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY IN THE INTERNATIONAL INDEX 


Notification has been received from the H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York City that the library subscribers to the International Index have voted to 
include Shakespeare Quarterly among the periodicals to be indexed. The an- 
nounced policy is “to index magazines most useful in college and reference 
libraries, especially in the fields of science and the humanities.” The /nternational 
Index, which is used throughout the world, is issued quarterly, with annual and 
three-year cumulations. Coverage of Shakespeare Quarterly begins with Vol- 
ume VI. Other periodicals now included for the first time include the Times 
Literary Supplement (London), Modern Language Quarterly (U. of Washing- 
ton), English (Oxford), and English Studies (Groningen). 

ote 
RARE SHAKESPEARE EDITIONS AT TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


In May, 1955, the William Luther Lewis Collection of English and American 
Literature was dedicated at Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Among the approximately fifteen hundred titles are nearly nine hundred first 
editions of books by more than three hundred principal English and American 
authors, as well as important manuscripts and autograph letters. The books are 
notable for their excelient condition. The Collection is on indefinite loan from 
the Amon G. Carter Foundation, which purchased it en bloc. 

Although the books range in date from 1473 (the Augsburg edition of 
Imitatio Christi by Thomas a Kempis) to the end of the nineteenth century and 
include first editions of Piers Plowman (1550), Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
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(1566), and The Faerie Queene (1590, 1596), the glory of the collection—for 
Shakespearians—is the volume containing the 1619 Pavier-Jaggard Quartos of 
plays by (or attributed to) Shakespeare. Until this copy was discovered a few 
years ago by Mr. Sidney Hodgson, the only complete copy known was that of 
Edward Gwynn in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Other Shakespearian items of rarity and importance are copies of the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Folios, quarto editions of Hamlet (1637), 1 Henry IV 
(1639), Richard II (1608), Love’s Labour's Lost (1631), and Othello (1630), a 
copy of Poems (1640), Rowe’s edition of the Plays (1709), and the Boston edi- 
tion of Poems (1807). 

An interesting account of these and other notable books is given in the 
attractive, illustrated brochure produced under the direction of the Librarian 
of Texas Christian University, Mr. Glenn Sparks. 

Mr. Carter, Founder and President of the Amon G, Carter Foundation, 
lived only a short time after the dedication of the Collection. 


—Oo— 
SHAKESPEARE ON TELEVISION IN KANSAS CITY 


The experimental course in Shakespeare offered jointly by Kansas City 
University and Station WDAF-TV (see SQ, VI, 197-198) is the subject of a 
judicious appraisal by Mr. Thomas Sanders, Reference Assistant of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Library. It provides encouragement to other institutions 
and communities that are enterprizing enough to make a similar attempt. 

Eleven students registered in the course for credit, and nine took the examina- 
tion (one of the withdrawals changed to campus enrollment). Forty people 
signed to audition the course, and some 10,000 others are estimated to have 
listened regularly throughout eighteen weeks. 

The lectures given by Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, assisted by Mr. 
Maurice Nugent, were supplemented by visual aids of all sorts: a copy of the 
First Folio, photographs of Shakespeare’s Stratford and London, stills of scenes 
in the motion pictures of Hamlet and Henry V, a model of the Globe built by a 
student named Kramer in Southwest High School, etc., etc. The Public Library 
had special exhibits and provided factual information; the local newspapers ran 
ads and special articles and in the columns of letters to the editor gave space for 
the discussion of controversial interpretations of the plays; two industrial firms 
had special articles in their house organs; and Station WDAF-TV made all its 
technical resources available. There was laudable cooperation between town and 
gown. 

Valuable lessons were learned, not only by those who enjoyed the programs, 
but also by those who prepared and sponsored them. The consensus of opinion? 
“Let’s have MORE of this TV-fare and SOON.” Mr. Sanders’ mimeographed 
Report is worth close study by everyone interested in educational TV. 


—O— 


The OSU THEATRE COLLECTION BULLETIN 


This new publication, of considerable interest and value to Shakespearians, 
is published by the Ohio State University Theatre Collection, Dale Kittle, 
Editor. In the number at hand (Volume I, No. 2, Spring 1955), are an invitation 
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to scholars to work with the prompt-book collection of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director, and a summary description of the 
collection by Miss Dorothy E. Mason, Reference Librarian. Then follows an 
article, “Research in Prompt Books”, by Professor John H. McDowell, Director 
of the OSU Theatre Collection, illustrated by drawings of theatrical settings 
(Shakespearian). An unsigned article, enlivened with drawings of stage ma- 
chinery (Shakespearian), discusses “Research Possibilities in Prompt Books”. In 
another unsigned article is a description of the OSU Production File. The 
Pamphlet closes with “Old Prompt Books for New Productions” by Roy 
Bowen, Director of the Players Club and Stadium Theatre of Columbus, Ohio. 
Inquiries about the publication should be addressed to “Editor, The OSU 
Theatre Bulletin, Derby Hall, Room 205, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio.” 








Shakespeare Clubs and Study Groups 


THE MONTEVIDEO SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 


The Montevideo Shakespeare Society will hold its eighth and last regular 
monthly meeting of 1955 on 18 November, when Ing. J. Varela will give a talk 
on “The Folio of 1623”. At earlier meetings, there were discussions of “Political 
Characters in Shakespeare” by Mrs. R. B. Lewis and on “A Philosophy of Life 
in Shakespeare’s Tragedies, with Special reference to King Lear” by Mr. P. S. 
Schor. Two meetings featured the reading of selections from the plays: from 
2 Henry IV by Mr. R. Apolant; and from Romeo and Juliet by Miss Sylvia 
Pearson. At another meeting, records of Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet were 
played. Except for the Commemmoration Dinner of 22 April, meetings were 
usually held in the homes of members. The officers for 1955 are: President, Mr. 
R. A. Cowling; Vice President, Miss M. Davies; Secretary, Mr. R. Apolant; 
and Treasurer, Miss S. Pearson. The handsome program of the Society was 
transmitted by Mrs. Velarco Terra, of Montevideo, Uruguay. 


= 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY 


Sixteen meetings, in addition to the Twelfth Night Party, the Annual Birth- 
day Dinner to be held on 22 April, and the Wreath-laying Ceremony at Shakes- 
peare’s Statue in Central Park on 23 April, have been announced in the program 
of the Shakespeare Club of New York City. Two plays, Richard III and Antony 
and Cleopatra, will be read and discussed, and guest actors will join with club 
members in dramatic readings from As You Like It. At the second meeting in 
March, guest readers will present selections illustrating the poetry of Shake- 
speare. Two programs are designated “Guest Meeting”, and one program will 
be made up of features chosen by the general membership. The first meeting 
consisted of a club forum, with guest moderator, Professor S. F. Johnson of 
Columbia University, presiding over a discussion of “The Scene He Wrote In— 
Elizabethan England.” The roster of officers and committee chairmen is as 
follows: Honorary President, Dr. John H. H. Lyon; President, Mrs. Mary 
O’Moore Delaney; Vice Presidents: Jose Ferrer, Hon. Francis X. Giaccone, 
David S. Houston, Miss Marian McCarthy, Charles Webster; Secretary, Miss 
Rowena Meyer; Treasurer, Bernard Harland; House and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Miss Marian McCarthy; Study Program, Mrs. Rosamond Reinhardt; 
membership, Miss Ethel Lochman; Auditing, David S. Houston; and Awards, 
Charles Webster. Meetings are held at the National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park at 8 p.m. 

Visitors are welcome at any of the meetings. The SCNYC seeks members 
who are genuinely interested in Shakespeare and feel that by membership they 
themselves have something to contribute as well as to gain. Meetings are often 
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held on the first and third Tuesdays in the month, but visitors are advised to 
verify dates by telephoning or writing the Secretary, Miss Rowena Meyer, 214 
East 25th Street, New York ro. 


—cr— 
THE ENGLISH CLUB, VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, PETERSBURG 


The program of the Annual Shakespeare Hour of the English Club of Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, consisted of a performance of The Second Best 
Bed, by Cyril Roberts. The cast of characters included Ann Shakespeare, played 
by Letitia Young; Judith Quiney, by Francis Winn; Susannah Hall, by Ger- 
maine Fauntleroy; the Earl of Southhampton, by David Gunter; Francis Bacon, 
by Lynwood Parsons; and Jeremy, by Kendall Wilson. Professor J. W. Wallace, 
Head of the English Department, made the presentation, and “Shakespeare’s 
Will” was given by Zatella R. Turner. 








NEW THEATRE. 





On Wednefday Evening, March 26, 


Will be Prefented, a TRAGEDY, (not afted this Seafon) called 


ROMEO and JULIET. 


Romeo, ~ Beate Set iain Mr. Cooper, 

Paris, ~ . ~ - - Mr. Gn.” 

Montague, - - - - - Mr. Warrell, 

Capulet, ~ Pica iti Aas Mr. Morris. 

Mercutio, - oe ey el Mr. Bernard. 

Benvolio, - - - ~ - Mr. Wood. 

Tibalt, ~ - - - - Mr. Wignell, 

Friar Lawrence, ~ - - = - Mr. Warren. 

Balthazer, pa = - - - Mr. Mitchell. 

Apothecary, - - ~ - - Mr. Francis. 

Peter, - - ~ - - Mr. Biff. 

Page, - ~ ~ ~ - Mafter L’Efrange. 
yy z - ~ - ~ - Mrs. Merry. 

dy Capulet, + - - ~ - Mrs. Salmon. 

Nurfe, ~ - - - Mrs. Francis. 


In A& I. A MASQUERADE, with a Dance by the Charaéters. 


In A& V. A FUNERAL PROCESSION & SOLEMN DIRGE. 
The Vocar Parts by Mefirs. Darley, Warrell, Francis, Warrell, jun. Bliffect, Mitchell» 
Mrs. Oldmixon, Mrs. Warrell, Mifs Broadhurft, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Start, 
Mifs Amold, Mils Solomons, &. &c, 


To which will be added, (not aéled this Seafon) a FARCE, in 
two a@s, called 


THE DEAF LOVER. 


Mr. Bernard. 
Mr. Warrell, jun. 
Mr. Francis. 


Meadows, 
Young Wrongward, 
Old Wrongward, 


Canteen, ~ - - - + Mr. Mitchell. 

Sternhoid, - - - ~ Mr. Milbourne. 

Groom, 2 - ~ - Mr. Bliffett, 

Cook, - - - - - Mr. Dodtor. 

William, ee - - - Mr. Crommell. 

ie - e ~ - - Mr. Hook, 

ob, - - - - - - Mafter L'Efrange. 

John, - - - - - - Mr. Warreil. 
Sophia, : - - - Mrs. Snowden. 
Betfy Bloffom, - - - - Mrs. Francis. 


Chambermaid, - - - - Mrs. Doffor. 
Vifiting Ladies, Mrs, Warren, Mrs. Stuart, Mifs Arnold, Mifs Solomons, &c. 


Box, One Dollar, Pit, Three. quarters of a Dollas. And Gale 
«ry, Half a Dollar. 


tr ‘The Doors of the Theatre, will be open at'e-quarter paft 5, and the Curtain rife at a 
Quarter pa 6 o'Clock, precilely. 


(+ Gentlemen and Ladies, are requefted to fend their fervants 
to keep Places in the Boxes at 5 o’Clock. 
Placesin the Boxes to be taken of Mr. Wells, at the Office in the front of the Theatre, from 
40 till 2 O'Clock, and from 10 till gon the Days of Performance. 
Tickets to be had at H. & P. Rice's Book-flore, No. 16, South Second-Mreet, and at the 
Office adjoining the Theatre. a 


*,” On Fripay, (not aéted thefe 2 years) the favorite Comepy, 
of the CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE,—Young Rapid, 
by Mr. Hopxins, who performed Toney Lumpv's, being his 
third appearance on any Stage. 

Early American Playbill. The New Theatre, Philadelphia. Miss Arnold, who 

had a vocal part in the “Solemn Dirge” in Romeo and was a Visiting Lady 

in The Deaf Lover, was the mother of Edgar Allan Poe. Reproduced by 
permission of the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 
















MR. FRANCIS’S BENEFIT. 





On Monday Evening, April 21ft, 


Will be Prefented, a TRAGEDY, (never aéted here) called 


KING JOHN. 


[WRITTEN BY SHAKESPEARE.} 





























i h - Mr. Cooper. The Dauphin, Mr. Wood. 
oat omy - Mifs Arnold. Archduke of Auftria, Mr. Warrell, 
Prince Arthur, - Mils Solomons, Pandulph, Mr. Morris. 
Pembroke, i - Mr. Hopkins. Chatillion, Mr. L'Eftrange. 
Effex, e - Mr. Warvell, juns. Executioner, Mr. Hook, 
Salifbury, - Mr. Cain. Meflenger, Mr. Mitchel’. 
Hubert, - Mr. Warren. : sake - 
Falconbridge, - Mr. Bernard. Queen Elinor, - Mrs. Salmon. 
Robert of Falconbridge, Mr, Bifert. Blanch, - Mrs. Snowden. 
Phillip, (King of France) Mr, Wignell. Conftance, - Mrs. Merry. 





To which will be added, (for that night only) a new PANTO- 
MIMICAL ENTERTAINMENT, aalled. 


Harlequin Free-Mafon. 


With a new MASONIC OVERTURE, compofed by Brother 
REINAGLE. P 
‘The Pantomime compiled from feveral others—including a great variety of the moft admired 
Tricks, odd Metamorphofes, and WHIMSICAL CHANGES. . ; 
Harlequin Free-Mafon, - Mr, Francis, | Squire Thick-feull, - | Mr. Hopkins, 
Ghoft of Hiram Abiff, (with Midthipman with a Horn- ‘ 
f Mr. Darle. FS Mr. Warrell, jr. 
‘ougs) pir . Pipe in chara€ter a ads 
Valet, - - Mr. Michell, antaloon, -. - | r. Ware ‘ 
‘Clown, ~ = Mr. Biiffett, | Otope. Ge sent Aegn fers 
COLUMBINE (for that nizht only) with an Occa ional Addre(s, Mrs: Francis. 
In the courfe of the Pantomime will be feen, 


THE HAUNT OF HIRAM ABIFF. 
View of the River Delaware—the FRIGATES UNITED STATES 
and PHILADELPHIA lying at anchor. 

Harlequin efcapes acrofs the river in a fail-boat,. which tacks and 
re-tacks. 

The Tinker’s Budget ; Or, A NEW WAY UP STAIRS. 
The Magic Candlefticks—The conjuring Cheft—The Changea- 
ble Cottage—The Miraculous Elephant, 


THE CAVE OF VICE, 


With numberlefs other Surprifing.Transformations, 
The whole to conclude with 2 @@§MRD MASONIC PROCES- 
SION and Cuorus in the 


age TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 


0%» Tickets to be had of Mr, Francis, No. 70, North Eight-ftreet, and at the ufual places 


&> On Wednefday (not aéted this feafon) EVERY ONE HAS 


HIS FAULT, Withanew M Gcal Entertaiment cal 
athe benefit of Mas. Morris, . shi By gel kd sven Nes 


Early American Playbill. New Theatre, Philadelphia. Miss Arnold again 
plays a breeches part, that of Prince Henry in King John. Mr. Hopkins is 
Pembroke. The playbill is marked with changes in cast and alterations in 
the text for a later performance. Reproduced by permission of the Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia. 














Contributors 


Professor Paut J. Aupus, who formerly studied criticism and taught at the 
University of Chicago, is now Professor of English and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at Ripon College. 

Warren B. Austin is Assistant Professor of English at The City College of 
New York. He is the author of several articles dealing with Elizabethan litera- 
ture and of a source study of Lycidas. 

Professor Roy W. Batrenuouse, of the University of Indiana, author of 
many articles on Elizabethan literature, has been on leave of absence for a year 
of study in Princeton as a Ford Fellow. 

Dr. Aan S. Downer, of Princeton, whose account of Shakespearian per- 
formances in Scandinavia (SQ, V, 155-165) will be remembered, is the author of 
The British Drama and Fifty Years of American Drama and editor, with S. M. 
Tucker, of Twenty-five Modern Plays. 

Mr. Arnotp Epinsoroucu, who is bibliographical correspondent for Canada, 
is editor of the Kingston Whig-Standard. He has contributed articles and re- 
views to earlier numbers of SQ. 

Dr. A. H. R. Faircuixp, of La Jolla, California, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Missouri, is the author of Shakespeare and the Arts of Design and 
other books on Shakespeare. 

Dr. Rosert H. Goxpsmitu, formerly at the University of Maryland, is now 
a member of the English Department of Emory and Henry College. 

Professor Atick VeNezky GrirFin, of Hunter College, is the compiler for 
SQ of “Current Theater Notes”. 

W. T. Hastines, Professor Emeritus of English of Brown University, is 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of SQ. 

Dr. Vircw B. Hetrzet, of Northwestern University, and member of the 
Editorial Board of SQ, has just edited the unique British Museum copy of Haly 
Heron’s The Kayes of Counsaile (1579) for the Liverpool University Reprint 
series. 

Professor Joun L, Lievsay has returned to the University of Tennessee after 
his year of study as Fullbright Fellow in Italy. 

J. H. P. Parrorp, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Librarian, of the University of London, 
is editor of Bale’s King Johan and The Sodder’d Citizen for the Malone Society. 

Herewarp T. Price, Professor Emeritus of the University of Michigan, is 
devoting the year of 1955-1956 to the completion of his Variorum Edition of 
Titus Andronicus at the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Dr. Moony E. Prior is Dean of the Graduate School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and author of The Language of Tragedy. 

Mr. Omar Ranney is Theatre Editor of The Cleveland Press. 

Professor Horace W. Rosinson is Chairman of the Drama Department of 
the University of Oregon. 

Professor Cuaries J. Sisson, Senior Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute, 
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Stratford-upon-Avon, is bringing out two volumes of critical notes on the text 
of Shakes,eare to accompany his recent edition of the Works. 

ArTHuR Cosy Spracue, Professor of English at Bryn Mawr, is the author 
of several books dealing with the production of Shakespeare’s plays from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. 

Dr. Wituram Van Lennep, Curator of the Harvard Theatre Collection, is at 
present completing an exhaustive study of Edwin Booth’s Hamlet. 

E. J. West, Professor of English at the University of Colorado, has published 
numerous articles on Shakespeare, Shaw, the English actors of the late nine- 
teenth century, and aspects of practical theater production. 

Dr. Hersert WEISINGER, a member of the English Department of Michigan 
State University, is interested primarily in literary criticism, about which he has 
published a number of articles. 

Professor W. Gorpon ZeEve.p, of the University of Maryland, is the author 
of Foundations of Tudor Policy. 
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